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Study  of  Onc'e  J^otber  Congue 

Clare  in  the  use  of  langaage  may  well  be  givea  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  training  of  diildren.  Example  and  instruc- 
tion need  to  co-operate  to  impress  the  young  with  the  force, 
beauty,  and  usefulness  of  precise  diction.  In  our  anxiety  to 
meet  the  newer  demands  u]K>n  the  programs  of  elementary 
scbods  we  have  not  always  kept  in  mind  the  importance  of 
this  problem. 

Care  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  keeps  one  in  good 
company.  Purity  of  language  encourages  purity  of  mind. 
I^ADguage  may  be  a  corrupter  of  morals :  it  is  equally  efficient 
as  a  refiner  of  thought.  Crossness  will  reyeal  itself  in  vul- 
garity. As  neatness  in  person  and  dress  induces  a  corre- 
spimding  attitude  of  mind — self-respect,  for  instance — so 
the  ambition  to  be  accurate  and  refined  in  speech  exerdses  a 
similar  influence  upon  the  moral  nature. 

What  is  the  lesson  for  the  school?  Its  duty  is  to  equip  the 
young  in  the  fullest  possible  measure  for  the  responsibilities 
of  sharers  in  the  work  of  society.  Mastery  of  language  as 
an  important  vehicle  of  communication  is  an  essential  object 
Whatever  position  the  child  may  occupy  in  after  life  his  skiU 
in  the  use  of  English  will  never  come  amiss.  However  much 
people  may  question  the  utility  of  certain  branches  of  knowl- 
I  edge,  they  have  never  yet  considered  that  the  study  of  one's 
I       mother  tongue  meant  time  wasted — and  they  never  will. 


Hie  Stu^  of  English  will  be  given  special  consideration  in  the 
pfesent  volume  of  EmrcATioirAL  PovKDATioirB.  Bvery  number  will  have 
at  least  one  article  dealing  with  this  subject. 
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By  Floeence  Elxis  Shelby. 

•  »   • 

\,  L  '  Let  the  pupil  correct  his  own  productions. 

'II.     Suggestions  on  assigning  topics  and  stimulating  in- 
'l.^'-iSi^dual  e£Fort. 

•     a 

III.  Correlation. 

IV.  Teacb  him  it  is  ""English." 

y.     More  reasons  for  untiring  criticism  of  all  written  work. 

VI.  Use  of  reference  books.    ""Copying"  and  how  to  pre- 

VII.  Coming  in  toudi  with  your  class. 

Let  us  get  at  some  of  the  difficulties  one  ""runs  up  against" 
in  teaching  language,  grammar,  and  composition. 

L  Gret  the  highest  possible  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  by 
the  pupils. 

First :  It  educates  him.  A  student  gets  vastly  more  out  of 
oae  correction  be  makes  for  himself  than  out  of  many  made 
by  you. 

Second:  You  can  then  make  the  final  correction  of  his  pro- 
duction much  more  quickly,  leaving  yourself  more  leisure  to 
prepare  advance  work;  and  nothing  repays  the  teacher  like 
self-preparation.  There  follow  some  practical  means  of  secur- 
ing from  every  pupil  this  personal  regard  for  correctness. 

(a)  Especially  in  primary  language  classes  lies  the 
golden  opportunity  to  instill  this  habit  of  watchful  accuracy 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes.  For  the  earliest  language  les- 
sons are  usually  very  fascinating  to  the  child,  and  more,  he 
is  still  in  that  admiring  stage  when  to  do  just  as  the  teacher 
does  is  his  greatest  ambition.  Patiently  day  by  day  insist 
that  he  sees  for  himself  that  his  capitals,  his  periods,  his  spell- 
ing, etc,  are  beyond  criticism. 

(b)  Be  gracious  enough  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  dif- 
ficulties seen  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view.  He  likes  you  to 
concede  he  is  doing  ""hard  wcnrk." 


Seven   Secrets  of  Success  widi  EngUsh  Classes       3 

(1)     S«  ha»  no  '^Axiswer  Book''  to  fall  back  upon. 

(ft)     It  is  an  exceedingly  tedious  task  where  the  hajbit 

was  not  formed  in  first  grades. 

(S)      He   has   difficulty  in  detecting  the  mistakes,  much 

more  m  correcting  them. 

(1)  The  field  of  English  is  still  so  new  to  him  (even  tho 
be  be  perhaps  an  eighth  grader)  that  he  can  scarce^  bear  in 
mind  the  subjectfi  he  has  ^^been  over"  in  order  to  base  his  cor- 
rections on  the  rules. 

(c)  Frequently  illustrate  before  the  class  how  you  **go  at 
it^  to  ourrect  a  sentence  or  a  composition. 

(1)  Mainly  by  noticing  hard  as  you  read  eadi  sentence. 

(2)  By  elimination :  that  is,  you  say  to  yourself  when  go- 
ing; over  it,  the  capitals,  the  punctuation,  the  possessives,  etc., 
are  all  right.  Thus  one  at  a  time  you  narrow  it  down  to  the 
thing  that  is  wrong,  or  perhaps  find  it  perfect  in  all  points 
yon  have  as  yet  learned  about. 

(S)  Sometimes  by  reading  aloud  for  the  sound  and  gen- 
eral efifect.  For  instance,  the  average  pupil  would  catch  by 
ear  at  onoe  the  trouble  with  this  sentence — '''These  red  fra- 
grant big  roses  are  for  the  crippled  poor  little  boy,"  or, 
'Them  is  all  mine." 

(4)  This  fourth  point  applies  to  lessons  in  any  subject, 
indeed,  to  life  itself.  It  means  character  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  cultivates  it.  You  never  diUy-ddUy  over  the  work  you  are 
trying  to  correct.  Repeatedly  call  attention  to  this.  Take 
up  a  composition  some  day  and  say,  "I  will  correct  this  now 
aa  I  go  idong,  so  you  can  see  how  I  do  it,"  Read,  ''John 
Grreenleaf  Whittier  was  a  New  England  man" ;  then  dreamily 
say  to  yourself — There  ought  to  be  a  period.  I  wonder  if 
111  ever  get  to  see  New  England.  Wish  I  could  go  next  va- 
cation on  a  fine  trip— maybe  I  can  go  to  grandpa's  anyhow — 
bot  this  paper,  let  me  see.  "He  was  a  p-o-i-t."  Poet  ought  to 
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be  p-o-e-t.  Spelling  is  the  hardest  thing  anyhow.  Gracious ! 
I  wish  I  knew  those  words  for  to-day.  Guess  Fll  study  them 
awhile  before  I  finish  correcting  this  old  composition. 

Occasional  realistic  exhibitions  of  a  poor  method  will  help 
wonderfully  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  folly;  and  if  you  can 
lead  even  a  small  minority  of  your  pupils  to  strive  after  con- 
centration of  attention,  the  good  results  of  your  success  in  this 
one  matter  will  go  down  thru  the  years. 

(d)  Save  yourself  a  wearing  repetition  of  words  and  work 
by  preparing  a  working  outline  of  the  topics  passed  over. 

(1)  Let  this  cover  simply  main  points  that  should  be  most 
familiar  to  your  class. 

(2)  Omit  all  ^^exceptions/'  ^'special  cases/'  etc.,  and 
merely  suggest  cases  thoroly  familiar. 

Below  is  a  suggestive  outline  suited  to  fourth  grade: 
Language. 

1.  CapitaJs. 

2.  Periods  and  question  marks. 
8.  All  the  spelling  (I  can    look    in    dic- 
tionary). 

4.  Words     that    show     possession — apos- 

.  .  trophes. 

Is.  Quotation  marks. 
correct  /  g    «^^^  j^„  ^^^  „j^^,^  never",  and  all 

^«  I  such  coarse,  common  mistakes. 

^y«**r-  J  7.  I  am  certain  that  «,  are,  was.  and  were 

are  always  followed  by  he.  the.  and 
they. 

8.  To  and  for  must  always  be  followed  by 
me.  hvn.  her.  thein.  and  whom. 

9.  Margins  and  neatness. 

(8)  Have  your  outline  copied  in  permanent  notebooks 
for  frequent  reference.  Be  certain  the  careless  and  procrasti- 
nating have  it  all  down. 

(4)     Leave  blank  pages  to  add  to  it  from    month    to 
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month.     This  makes  a  good  review  lesson  for  one  day.    But 
again  insist  upon  it  from  every  one. 

(e)  Some  working  rules  to  encourage  the  utmost  precau- 
tion against  mistakes  in  the  first  preparation  of  lesson. 

(1)  Never  be  sparing  of  sincere  praise.  At  the  same 
time  strenuously  avoid  making  your  oonunendations  general 
or  too  broad.  They  thus  lose  effectiveness.  For  instance, 
do  not  say,  "It  is  very  good" ;  "It  is  very  fine" ;  "That  does 
nicely."  Such  statements  are  misleading,  because  they  do 
not  draw  specific  attention  to  the  point  of  excellence  which  is 
the  very  thing  that  the  pupil  should  be  learning  to  pick  out ; 
and  also,  because  they  leave  the  conceited  pupil  to  form  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  work. 

Say  rather,  "This  sentence  is  axoellent  because  it  reads  so 
smoothly";  or,  "This  possessive  is  exactly  right  because  it 
shows  that  several  'boys'  own  the  'ship.'  I  am  proud  of  it." 
Or  again:  "This  essay  is  the  clearest,  most  readable  one  in 
the  class.  I  must  say  the  'commas',  'capitals',  and  'agree- 
ment of  verbs'  with  the  subjects  appear  to  have  gone  on  a 
strike;  but  one  very  creditable  point  is  that  nobody  could 
read  it  thru  without  learning  something  interesting  about  the 
Tall  of  Port  Arthur.' " 

Ponder  well  yourself  the  distinction  between  praiiCf  ftaS- 
iery^  faultfinding,  and  criticiim. 

(2)  Devise  ways  occasionally  for  exhibiting  to  the  class 
the  nicest  work;  especially  when  some  pupil,  whose  work  as 
a  rule  is  poor,  hands  in  a  first-class  lesson.  It  is  no  disadvan- 
tage to  show  the  worst  specimens  occasionally.  As  a  rule 
mention  no  names,  either  good  or  bad. 

(S)  Appoint  two  of  your  most  untidy  pupils  some  day 
as  a  conunittee  to  look  over  the  whole  pile  of  composition 
books  (while  the  dass  does  other  work),  and  select  two  to  be 
laid  in  teacher's  desk  and  exhibited  to  the  next  visitor.  The 
slovenly  worker  will  be  inwardly  amazed  when  his  attention 
is  thus  brought  to  the  work  of  his  comrades.    Be  exceedingly 
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careful  now  to  commend  publicly  even  a  ilighi  improrement 
in  his  next  efforts. 

(4)  Let  the  pupil  who  persistently  makes  the  same  error 
stand  and  read  the  incorrect  sentence  or  paragraph.  If  he 
fails  to  find  the  error,  call  on  others  to  correct.  Just  as  often 
as  possible  call  him  up  on  the  same  point  imtil  he  begins  to 
know  what  is  coming;  and  that  particular  mistake  will  soon 
disappear  from  his  work. 

(6)  Positively  refuse  to  grade  a  lesson  handed  in  with 
flagrant  blunders  thruout  it.  It  will  be  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance  maybe  to  hold  yourself  to  this  rule.  But  a  little 
perseverance  and  you'll  have  fewer  occasions  to  use  it  and 
vast  help  in  your  own  ^^looking  over."  No  pupil  will  hanker 
to  remain  after  hours  and  rewrite  his  whole  exercise  as  a 
regular  thing. 

(6)  Another  invaluable  means  of  developing  their  ability 
to  see  for  themselves  that  their  work  is  correctly  prepared, 
and  so  to  save  yoiirself  every  possible  minute  when  you  oome  to 
correct  their  productions,  is  this — make  it  your  unfailing 
practice  to  see  that  all  exercises  *%anded  back"  with  your 
corrections  and  criticisms  indicated  shall  be  rewritten,  every 
mistake  being  corrected.  Very  largely,  too,  see  that  these 
mistakes  are  simply  mdicaUdr— not  corrected — ^when  you  go 
over  the  papers. 

It  is  wise  to  use  the  exercise  book  for  both  the  first  and 
second  efforts  right  thru  the  session,  always  rewriting  the  old 
lesson  before  putting  a  new  one  in  the  book. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  this  leading  to  careless  work  on 
the  first  effort,  if  you  carefully  adhere  to  suggestion  (6) 
above.  For  few  will  care  to  write  a  lesson  twice  before  you 
even  correct  it,  and  then  a  third  time  after  you  hand  it  beurk. 

Attach  some  special  reward  of  merit  for  any  lesson  that 
does  not  need  to  be  rewritten. 

Your  first  crying  objection  to  this  plan  will  be  time !  time ! ! 
time!!!    But  stop  and  estimate  accuratdy  the  time  required; 
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honestly  admitling  before  you  begin  your  comp^utatiou  that 
written  work  is  of  little  or  no  value  from  primary  to  high 
school  unless  thoroly  criticized  by  the  instructor,  and  more 
than  that — unless  the  student  reviews  these  criticisms  and 
comprehends  the  reasons  for  each. 

In  the  primary  classes  this  method  can  be  used  daily  dur- 
ing the  class  hour.  From  the  third  grade  up  it  will  usually 
require  two  lessons,  or  at  least  a  part  of  two,  to  finish  up  a 
written  lesson.  60  over  the  scheme  of  your  week's  Knglish 
woik  and  see  whether  it  does  not  after  all  admit  of  this  re- 
writing. I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  no  superintendent  in- 
cludes so  much  in  his  outline  work,  by  the  week,  month  or 
term,  but  that  his  teadiers  could,  with  planning  and  patience, 
give  their  classes  this  priceless  drill. 

One  composition  thus  correctly  re-written  creates  self-con- 
fidence and  real  power  with  the  pen,  while  two  or  three  never 
really  mastered  are  even  a  detriment. 

And  it  is  not  such  insignificant  normal  training  for  your- 
self, by  the  way,  to  rigidly  presevere  in  a  scheme  like  this 
(if  you  have  mentally  acknowledged  it  to  be  needed),  in  spite 
of  'time''  and  back-slidings,  imtil  you  make  it  your  own. 
Push  your  work,  or  it  will  push  you. 


Only  fbe  J/hsUr  SIniU  praise 

This  is  a  simple,  declarative  sentence;  subject,  'Mbe  Mas- 
ter*';  predicate,  "shall  only  praise."  You  didn't  think  it 
meant  that,  did  you?  You  had  an  idea  it  signified,  "Nobody 
shall  praise  except  the  master."  Quite  wrong,  "only"  is  put 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  to  give  it  emphasis,  as  if  to 
say,  "Only  praise  shall  the  master  give."  But,  if  you  insist 
that  "only"  modifies  "master,"  then  it  means,  "It's  only  a  mas- 
ter (not  a  bungler)  that  praises,"  or  "anybody  who  knows  how 
to  praise  is  a  master."    See? 

Some  would-be  masters  blame  perpetually.  So  many  have 
done  it  that  the  phrase,  "corrector  of  youth,"  has  come  to 
mean  schoolmaster.  Isn't  that  a  regrettable  fact?  Praise  is 
such  a  positive  force,  so  effective  a  lubricant  of  all  human  ma- 
chinery that  you  would  think  any  one  like  a  master,  a  teacher, 
a  principal,  a  school  superintendent,  whose  main  business  it  is 
to  increase  human  efficiency,  would  habitually  make  use  of  the 
most  effective  stimulus  to  growth.  Wouldn't  you?  Xeno- 
phon  said,  "The  sweetest  of  all  sounds  is  praise."  Shakes- 
peare called  it  "a  banquet"  Tliose  honest  chaps  in  "Tlie 
Winter's  Tale"  said,  "Our  praises  are  our  wages."  I  never 
understood  why  so  many  school  people  are  afraid  to  praise.  I 
fancy  they  themselves  don't  know  the  reason.  In  some  schools 
the  principal  is  regarded  as  the  official  blamer  for  the  whole 
institution.  You  will  find  a  line  of  culprits  in  his  office;  dele- 
gates from  every  room  in  the  school.  There  are  cards  in  use 
which  read  like  this : 


is  reported  to  the  principal  for 

OFFENSE 
.  .  .Date Teacher 
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foolish  to  me;  this  emj^sis  of  the  bad,  the  erring, 
the  administering  of  punishment,  the  pronouncement  of  cen- 
sure. It  associates  the  principal's  office  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren as  jail;  the  master  as  an  inlSictor  of  punishment.  I 
should  hate  to  stand  for  that  idea  in  a  community.  It  would 
give  me  a  sour  f afee,  a  stem  eye,  an  impaired  digestion  and  a 
bad  breath. 

Education  is  sudi  a  cheerful  thing  essentially  that  I  would 
not  want  only  the  scum  of  the  process  sopping  over  me  most 
of  the  time.  I  would  have  an  agreement  with  the  teachers  that 
every  day  at  a  given  hour  each  one  would  send  me  one  or  two 
children  with  a  specimen  of  the  finest  work  of  the  day  before, 
that  I  might  praise  it  and  them.  I  should  want  to  meet,  in  this 
way,  the  best  boys  and  girls.  I'd  like  to  be  compelled,  at  least 
onoe  a  day,  early  in  the  morning,  to  smile  and  say,  '^That's 
good.  I  am  dee-lighted."  I'd  like  to  have  the  disciplinary 
cases  that  the  teachers  couldn't  settle  sent  along  with  this 
pleasant  group.  I  have  an  idea  that  their  own  feeling  of  out- 
of-placeness  among  the  other  sort  would  do  a  good  deal  of 
■elf -reprimanding:  the  most  effective  kind. 

I  imagine  that  a  school  looking  out  mostly  for  good  things 
would  find  more  of  them  than  a  fault-finding  seminary  does. 
I  know  how  it  is  with  me.  I  have  had  pick-fault  bosses.  I 
have  had  c^timistic  ones.  I  do  three  times  the  work  three 
tnnes  as  easily  for  the  man  who  praises  it  than  for  the  correc- 
tive martinet  whose  scent  for  error  is  as  keen  as  a  hound's,  and 
whose  snarl  is  as  ugly.  Charley  Schwab  increased  the  output 
of  his  steel  mill  twice  over,  lliey  called  him  ^^Hurrah  Boys 
Chaiiey."  '^Complimenting  Custer"  was  the  nickname  of  the 
gallant  fighter  whom  his  soldiers  worshipped  as  a  god.  '^Father 
Abraham"  describes  the  most  beloved  President  that  ever  was. 

If  I  had  the  chance  of  being  loved  by  teadiers  or  sdiolars 
every  day  for  years  and  years,  do  you  think  I'd  throw  it  away 
for  a  fool  habit  of  picking  fiaws?  God  keep  me  from  being 
such  a  fool. 


6difcatfoiial  8urwy 

By  Supt.  F.  E.  SpAuiJ)m6»  Newton,  Mass.* 

In  all  preeminently  successful  enterprises  a  survey  is  not 
merely  basal,  it  is  incessant.  Faivsighted  industrial  managers, 
aided  by  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  experts,  are  study- 
ing constantly  the  conditions  of  their  industries;  the  source 
and  character  of  raw  materials,  the  markets,  improved  ma- 
chinery, methods  and  organization,  waste,  by-products,  even 
the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  their  employees,  all  to 
the  end,  primarily,  that  the.  industrial  enterprise  may  perma- 
nently prosper,  may  become  ever  more  efficient. 

So  far  ahead,  in  this  most  fundamental  respect,  are  suc- 
cessful commerce  and  industry  compared  with  human  welfare 
enterprises.  But  then,  such  enterprises  are  very  modem ;  they 
were  conceived  but  yesterday.  We  must  give  them  time  to 
adapt  and  work  out  for  themselves  those  principles  and  meth- 
ods which  are  universally  indispensable  to  large  success. 

The  most  important  phase,  however,  of  all  human  welfare 
enterprises,  that  phase  with  which  we  are  most  dosely  oon- 
oemed,  is  not  new.  Education,  even  public,  free,  universal 
education,  is  a  thought  and  a  practice  tibat  antedates  by  gen- 
erations the  beginnings  of  distinctly  modem  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise.  Yet,  I  believe  I  am  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  the  first  competent,  comprehensive  and  thoro  edu- 
cational survey,  whether  of  state,  city,  town,  or  village,  has 
yet  to  be  made.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  the  many 
invaluable  studies  of  certain  aspects  of  educational  conditions 
and  procedure,  of  which  the  classic  reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  Commissions  are  among  the  best  types.  The 
conception,  even,  of  such  a  survey  carried  on  incessantly,  has 
scarcely  been  seriously  considered. 

What  we  need  to  do,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  is  to  get 

'Address  to  the  teachers  of  Newton.     Abridged  for  EmrcAnovAL 
FomrDATioNi. 
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'^ht  dme  to  the  facts,"  as  Principal  Watt  of  Chioa^  hat 
put  it.  What  does  this  mean?  Mere  facts,  if  such  were  possi- 
ble, are  the  driest,  dreariest,  most  profitless  of  companions. 
We  must  bring  something  to  the  facts ;  we  must  bring  a  point 
of  view,  a  plan,  a  purpose  and  an  ideal.  No  real  survey,  edu- 
cational, social,  or  industrial,  is  possible  except  in  the  light  of 
an  ideal.  Without  that  we  are  imprepared  to  discriminate,  to 
sdect  for  intimate  acquaintance  those  facts  which  concern  our 
purpose. 

A  8IMPI«X  IDEAL  WIIX  SEBVB  AS  OUtDS. 

We  school  people  are  not  lacking  ideals,  albeit  these  are  too 
often  emaciated,  anaemic,  mere  shadows,  for  want  of  the  nu- 
tritious food  of  facts  and  rigorous  exercise.  The  single,  sim-- 
jie  ideal  of  making  the  most  of  every  boy  and  girl  of  the 
community,  of  helping,  even  of  compelling,  every  one  to  make 
the  most  of  himself,  is  a  safe  and  competent  guide  for  erery 
one  of  us.  And  it  is  not  new  to  us ;  we  have  heard  it  and  re- 
peated it,  in  some  form,  over  and  over;  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  does  not  give  to  it  his  ready  and  unconditional  assent. 
And  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  forget  it,  ignore  it, 
even  deliberately  do  riolenoe  to  it,  every  day  of  his  life. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  simple  ideal,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  make  with  you  in  rough  outline  a  survey  of  the  educational 
conditions  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal.  If  this  survey 
appears  quite  inadequate,  as  it  must,  if  it  seems  chiefly  to  re- 
veal the  need  of  a  really  competent  survey,  even  so,  its  very 
shortcomings  may  serve  a  purpose.  But  I  can  guarantee  to 
you  in  advance  that  we  shall  be  able,  without  learing  our 
places,  to  bring  before  our  minds  an  ample  array  of  richly  sig- 
nificant facts — most  of  them  made  familiar,  too  familiar,  to 
every  one  of  us  in  his  daily  experience;  that  the  study  of 
these  facts  in  the  light  of  our  ideal  will  disclose  to  us  many 
and  ricb  opportunities  for  action — action  concerning  whose 
wisdom,  whose  necessity,  in  developing  the  efficiency  of  the 
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educational  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged,  there  can  be 
no  shadow  of  doubt  or  hesitancy.  And  this  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose and  justification  of  every  survey — action,  wise  action, 
undertaken  in  the  sure  knowledge  of  conditions  and  in  the  light 
of  a  practicable  ideal,  to  the  end  that  conditions  may  be 
brought  to  approximate  more  closely  that  ideal. 

We  begin  our  survey,  of  course,  with  the  boys  and  girls  that 
we  are  trying  to  educate. 

Why,  we  are  very  successful,  you  reply,  at  least  relatively 
so.  No  schools  in  New  England  send  to  college  pupils  better 
prepared  than  those  that  go  from  Newton ;  the  college  authori- 
ties bear  frequent  and  voluntary  testimony  to  this.  Accord- 
ing to  the  careful  studies  of  the  best  authority  on  that  subject 
— ^the  studies  made  by  Mr.  Leonard  Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  himself  a  product  of  the  Newton  schools — a  much 
larger  percentage  of  our  pupils  go  thru  our  whole  school  sys- 
tem than  is  the  case  in  any  oth^r  of  the  large  number  of  typi- 
cal cities  of  the  country  in  which  this  matter  has  been  investi- 
gated—-a  percentage  more  than  six  times  as  large  as  that  in 
Boston,  more  than  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  in  New 
York. 

Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  some  of  our  pupils 
fail — ^perhaps  we  will  admit  that  we  have  failed  to  educate 
them.  But  this,  we  hasten  to  add,  is  true  of  pupils  every- 
where; and  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  proportion  of  our 
failures  is  at  least  no  greater  than  that  in  most  other  places. 
In  the  universal  lack  of  adequate  data  on  this  subject — one 
of  the  lacks  which  a  competent  educational  survey  should  first 
supply — we  have  little  fear  of  embarrassing  comparisons. 

But  these  general  statements  of  success  and  failure  are  too 
vague ;  the  standards  of  measurement  are  inadequate,  we  might 
almost  say  irrelevant.  The  excellent  preparation  of  pupils  for 
college  is  scarcely  synonymous  with  the  best  development  of 
those  pupils,  each  according  to  his  capacity ;  nor  is  the  hold- 
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ing  of  pupils  in  school  to  the  end  of  the  course  provided,  a 
guarantee  that  we  have  made  the  most  of  each  one  of  them. 
Furthermore,  relatively  favorable  as  our  record  is  in  these 
respects,  only  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
our  schools  go  thru  to  the  end  of  a  hi^  sdiool  course,  and  by 
no  means  all  of  these  go  to  college. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  systematic  studies  whose  purpose  it 
might  be  to  show  even  suggestively,  child  by  diild,  even  group 
by  group,  wherein  and  to  what  extent  we  are  really  doing  that 
for  which  our  educational  enterprise  is  maintained — and  can 
you  conceive  such  a  fundamental  defect  in  any  great  and  suc- 
cessful industrial  or  commercial  enterprise? — ^we  must  resort 
to  a  few  typical,  concrete  illustrations,  which  should  serve  to 
shake  violently  our  chronic  complacency. 

Of  the  considerable  niunber  of  innovations  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  administration  and  organization  of  our 
schools  during  quite  recent  years,  few  are  more  significant  than 
the  transfer  this  September  from  the  granunar  schools  to  the 
Technical  High  School  of  certain  pupils  who  had  earned 
neither  diploma  nor  formal  certificate  of  admission,  who  had 
not  even  gone  thru  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  gram- 
mar school  course.  Any  one  familiar  and  sympathizing  with 
the  jealous  watch  set  almost  universally  over  the  entering  por- 
tals of  all  high  schools  laying  any  warrantable  claim  to  excel- 
lence, will  at  once  recognize  in  this  a  quite  unusual,  if  not  an 
unparalleled  proceeding.  Admit  pupils  to  the  association,  ilie 
standing  and  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  because  they  are 
fifteen  years  of  age!  What  more  startling,  revolutionary 
proposition  would  it  be  possible  to  make  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  see  in  arbitrary,  scholastic  standards  the  very  foundations 
of  every  high  school  worthy  the  name?  Yet  we  have  not 
merely  made  this  proposition;  we  have  already  put  it  into 
effect. 

Let  us  see  just  what  we  have  done  in  this  matter  and  why; 
for  it  is  a  matter  not  merely  typical,  strikingly  typical,  of  our 
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practical  detenninatioa  to  reverse  the  umial  rdatioQ  and  malne 
our  organization  and  all  our  efforts  serve  the  evident  needs  of 
all  our  children,  it  is  a  matter  in  which  we  aU  have  direct  con- 
cern, a  matter  growing  out  of  conditions  for  which  every  one 
of  us  is  in  some  measure  responsible.  From  the  gn«mmar 
schools  thruout  the  dty  we  have  transferred  to  this  Technical 
High  School  about  seventy-five  pupils,  three  groups,  two  of 
girls  and  one  of  boys.  The  main  ccmsiderations  on  which  a 
transfer  was  made  were  these:  the  pupil  would  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  of  age  this  September — ^many  of  thrai  are  con* 
siderably  more  than  thai;  he  had  dcme  work  of  the  eighth 
grade  last  year,  tho  he  had  not  necessarily  met  the  regular 
standards  or  completed  the  work  of  that  grade;  in  the  usual 
course  of  events,  he  was  not  likely  to  oontinue  in  any  school 
more  than  a  year  or  two. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  conditions  can  be  better 
met,  that  much  more  can  be  done  for  these  pupils  in  this  high 
school  than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  for  them  in  the  grammar 
schools.  And  they  are  here.  True,  they  are  not  pursuing  a 
classical,  a  scientific,  or  even  a  conventional  general  course. 
They  are  doing  far  better;  they  are  pursuing  a  course  made 
for  them*  It  is  a  high  school  course,  and  they  are  high  sdiool 
pupils! 

Note  the  significance  of  this.  A  handful  of  boys  and  girk 
that,  acconfing  to  traditional  standards,  have  not  the  slightest 
daam  even  for  a  moment's  consideration  as  candidates  for 
admission  to  any  high  school,  not  only  gain  entrance  and  cor- 
dial welcome  to  a  high  school  that  gives  abimdant  promise  of 
becoming  a  school  second  to  none,  but  they  compel  a  share  of 
the  best  thought  of  principal  and  teachers  in  constructing  and 
adapting  courses  of  study  and  practical  work  that  will  be  of 
greatest  advantage  to  them.  Truly,  here  is  most  encoura^p- 
ing  evidence  of  the  possibility,  the  practicability,  of  loosening 
the  grip  of  the  traditional  mechanism  of  organization,  and  of 
«QurM»  of  study  fixed  as  tho  cast  in  a  mold,  in  spite  of 
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nan  J  so-cidldd  elective^,  and  doing  for  thft  individual  pupil 
th&t  whidi  is  best  for  him.  Mistakes  will  undoubtedly  be 
made,  for  we  have  had  little  experience  in  such  radical  adaptar 
tion  of  work  to  concrete,  individual  needs.  Fortunately,  while 
learning  thru  our  inevitable  mistakes  of  jud^pnent  and  pro- 
cedure, we  can  go  forward  with  this  undertaking  in  full  con- 
fidence that,  in  spite  of  all  mistakes,  we  are  doing  vastly  more 
for  every  one  of  these  boys  and  girls  than  would  have  been 
done  had  they  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  mechanical  re- 
quirements 

But  we  have  not  told  the  whole  story  of  these  boys  and  girls 
when  we  point  with  no  little  pride  to  what  we  are  doing  in  dis- 
regard of  tradition  and  in  the  interest  of  their  welfare.  Per- 
haps the  only  credit  which  we  deserve  in  this  matter  is  the 
credit  for  trying  sincerely  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  make  sudi 
amends  as  we  may  for  our  past  failures.  For  it  would  require 
no  very  searching  investigation  to  convince  any  one  that  thus 
far  we  have  failed,  grievously  failed,  to  make  the  most  possiUe 
of  any  one  of  these  seventy-five  boys  and  girls.  While  per- 
liai>8  not  one  of  them  has  more  than  moderate  natural  endow- 
ments, there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  any  one  was  naturally  capable 
of  mastering  the  standard  elementary  school  requirements  be- 
fore fifteen  years  of  age.  But  they  have  failed  to  do  this ;  and 
unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means  the  full  measure  of  their 
failure,  of  our  failure.  A  little  deficiency  in  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  gpwnmar,  geography  and  the  other  elementary 
sdhool  subje^s  is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  great  moment  when 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil's  e£Scient  devel- 
ojKoent.  Our  real  failure  with  these  pupils  is  registered  deep 
in  their  characters — ^in  their  habits  and  lack  of  habits. 

We  have  failed  to  develop  in  them  habits  of  self-control  and 
of  self-command,  of  active  attention,  of  vigorous  concentra- 
tion upon  the  task  in  hand;  we  have  failed  to  arouse  their 
dormant  energies  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  these  thru  ap- 
piopriate  exercise ;  we  h4ve  failed  to  stimulate  th^r  interests ; 
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we  have  failed  to  develop  in  them  that  attitude  of  eager  expec- 
tancy, that  justifiable  feeling  of  self-confidence,  that  ambi- 
tion for  worthy  acoomplishmoit,  which  go  to  make  up  that 
outlook  upon  life's  duties  and  opportunities,  which  we  should 
regard  as  the  normal  equipment  of  every  well-trained  youth. 
Instead,  we  have  done  much — ^albeit  quite  unintentionally, 
even  unconsciously — ^we  have  done  much  to  devdop  in  each  of 
these  boys  and  girls  the  habit  of  failure,  of  total  or  partial 
failure.  Not  one  expects  complete  success  in  anything  that 
he  undertakes  under  our  direction ;  they  scarcdy  know  the  sen- 
sation of  success.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  for  the  youth 
starting  out  on  life  that  should  be  f uU  of  achievement,  a  more 
effective  handicap  than  the  chronic  habit  of  failure. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  give  these  boys  and  girls  sudi  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  training  as  seems  best  suited  to  their 
capacity  and  condition,  but  especially  are  we  trying,  before  it 
is  quite  too  late,  to  develop  in  each  one  the  habit  of  strenuous 
success,  in  place  of  the  habit  of  flabby  failure.  Under  the 
tuition  of  the  best  experts  in  the  real  education  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  services  we  could  command,  I  am  quite  confident 
that  a  transformation  will  soon  be  wrought  in  the  attitude  and 
character  of  most  of  these  boys  and  girk — so  responsive  is 
youth;  but  nothing,  no  efforts  of  our  most  skilful  experts,  can 
ever  make  entirdy  good  our  past  failures. 

Not  even  yet  have  we  exhausted  the  significance  of  this 
group  of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  their  past  and  present  treat- 
ment. They  did  not  suddenly  become  in  the  eighth  grade 
candidates  for  special  transfers  to  the  high  sdiool;  our  fail- 
ures in  their  education  began  long  before  that  grade  was 
readied.  Just  when  these  failures  began  in  eadi  case,  and 
just  how  they  proceeded,  we  do  not  know ;  and  we  cannot  now 
profitably  undertake  a  searching  investigation  of  this,  practi- 
cally valuable  as  would  be  such  knowledge.  One  thing  whidi 
we  do  know  in  this  connection  must  daim  our  first  attention. 
It  is  this.    There  are  few  teadiers,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
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the  eigihth  grade,  who  have  not  in  their  classes  one  or  more 
duldren  in  training,  embryo  candidates,  for  such  a  transfer 
as  we  have  described — ^in  some  classes  such  childjren  appear  to 
be  in  the  majority. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  your  embryo  candidates?  Even  iho  you  be  a  first 
grade  teacher,  you  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  final 
result  if  you  permit  this  incipient  candidacy  of  any  child  to 
develop  under  your  tuition;  and  even  tho  you  be  an  eighth 
grade  teacher,  you  may  not  justly  throw  all  the  respcmsibility 
bade  on  your  predecessors;  and  even  tho  you  be  a  principal 
or  a  superintendent,  you  must  share  this  responsibility. 

Evidently  here  is  a  very  practical  problem,  a  universal  and 
omnipresent  problem,  which  we  must  study  and  solve,  as  it 
were,  together,  and  at  the  same  time  alone,  each  one  in  his 
turn*  Eadi  one  of  you  is  capable  of  turning  during  this  year 
every  one  of  her  pupils,  who  is  not  actually  defective,  in  the 
direction  of  regular  admission  to  high  school,  no  matter  how 
far  the  candidacy  for  a  special  transfer  has  progressed;  I 
am  confident  that  this  is  fully  within  your  power  if  you  are  a 
teacher  below  the  eighth  grade.  How?  Just  do  it.  The  mat- 
ter is  primarily  a  question  of  your  will,  of  your  determination. 

There  are  teachers  in  every  grade  in  this  dty — ^would  that 
their  numbers  were  multiplied — ^who  will  take  any  reasonable 
sized  dass  of  children,  in  which  are  the  usual  number  of  dere- 
licts, and  bring  them  all  on  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  earlier, 
into  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  each  one  growing  in  self- 
direction  and  self-control,  developing  mind  and  character, 
every  one  on  the  road  to  success.  There  are  other  teachers  in 
this  dty — ^I  fear  there  are  some  in  every  grade — ^who  seldom 
rescue  any  of  the  little  pupil  derelicts  whom  they  receive  from 
the  grade  bdow,  who  even  allow  the  number  of  such  unfortu- 
nates to  increase  under  their  very  eyes. 

Now,  the  most  fundamental  difference  which  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  between  these  two  types  of  teachers  is  this: 
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Hie  ome  detenmnet,  or  rather,  ia  in  an  habitual  atate  of  deter- 
mination, that  every  pupil  placed  under  her  charge  can  and 
shall  apply  himself  energetically  to  the  tasks  assigned  him; 
and  she  is  as  confident  as  she  is  determined,  confident  that 
every  pupil  will  master  those  tasks.  The  other  is  convinced 
from  the  fiorst  day  that  she  has  pupils  assigned  to  her  who  are 
unfit  for  her  grade,  who  are  quite  incapable  of  doing  the  work 
of  her  grade;  she  has  had  just  such  pupik  before;  she  was 
never  able  to  send  them  on  to  the  next  grade  adequately  pre- 
pared; and  she  is  quite  sure  that  nobody  could  make  good 
studttits  out  of  such  hopeless  material. 

The  habit  of  failure,  and  the  twin  habit  of  expecting  but  a 
moderate  degree  of  success^  are  habits  not  confined  to  the  chil- 
dren we  teach. 

There  is  another  phenomaion  worthy  of  the  closest  study — 
a  phencmienon  which  also  reveals  a  large  measure  of  failure,  a 
degree  of  inefficiency  in  our  educational  enterprise  that  ought 
to  appear  disgraceful.  I  refer  to  the  procession  of  boys  and 
girls  that  files  thru  the  School  Department  offices  below  in 
quest  of  work  certificates — certificates  that  state  that  the 
holder  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  older,  and  that  he  can  read 
and  write  the  English  language  with  the  intelligence  and 
facility  required  for  entrance  on  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade. 
A  large  portion  of  these  applicants  are  able  to  qualify  for  this 
certificate  with  little  scholastic  margin  in  their  favor;  a  consid- 
erable number  are  turned  away  because  of  inability  to  show 
even  this  slight  evidence  of  instruction;  very  few  have  done 
more  than  complete  a  grammar  school  course. 

Contrast  the  condition  of  these  poor  boys  and  girls  setting 
out  on  the  long  road  of  making  a  physical  living  for  them- 
selves, perhaps  for  others,  their  untrained  minds,  their  un- 
skilled hands,  their  general  inefficiency,  with  the  splendid 
wealth  and  range  of  educational  opportunity  which  here  sur- 
rounds them,  and  which  is  as  free  to  them  as  the  air.  They 
turn  their  backs  upon  it,  most  of  them,  probably,  without  re- 
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gret.  We  have  not  educated  them  to  the  point  where  they  b#- 
gin  to  have  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. 

They  have  made  almost  no  preparation  for  service  further 
than  that  which  results  from  mere  growth  and  the  increase  of 
muscular  strength.  And  yet  in  one  of  the  very  buildings  in 
which  culminates  our  magnificent  educational  system,  they  re- 
ceive certificates  which  exempt  them  from  further  education! 
Obviously  there  is  here  gross  failure  on  the  part  of  our  educa- 
tional enterprise  to  make  the  most  of  every  boy  and  girl  of  the 
community. 

Who  is  responsible?  Nobody;  everybody.  The  very  diffi- 
culty, which  is  often  equivalent  to  impossibility,  of  fixing  this 
responsibility  is  in  itself  a  most  serious  weakness — a  weakness 
that  would  mean  certain  disaster  in  any  other  productive  in- 
dustry. Think  of  a  manufacturing  concern  in  which  half  the 
raw  material  goes  to  waste  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  man- 
agers !  Think  of  this  waste  going  on  year  after  year  without 
their  being  able  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  it!  £ven 
further;  think  of  them  making  no  effort  to  locate  responsi- 
bility, no  definite  effort  to  check  this  waste,  and  you  have  be- 
fore your  mind  cooditions  closely  analagous  to  those  which 
prevul  universally  In  the  greatest  enterprise  ever  undertaken, 
that  of  public  education. 

We  ixan  now  in  this  educational  survey  to  conditions  in 
which  our  failure  fully  to  realize  our  aims  is  not  so  obvious, 
but  even  more  costly,  more  wasteful  We  turn  from  the  boys 
and  girls,  the  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  who  as  a  whole  have 
profited  little  from  our  efforts,  to  consider  the  results  shown  by 
those  children  who  meet  our  standard  scholastic  requirements. 
Out  of  how  many  of  these  have  we  made  the  most  possibile? 
What  is  the  measure  of  our  failure? 

It  is  apparent  that  any  competent  survey  which  would  at- 
tempt to  answer  these  questions  must  deal  with  individual  boys 
and  girls,  one  by  one.    It  is  also  apparent  that  the  standard 
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of  measurement  by  whidi  we  seek  to  determine  the  degree  of 
our  sucess  or  failure  is  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
the  conventionaly  mechanical  ones  by  which  we  indicate  scholas- 
tic attainments.  A  high  degree  of  success,  according  to  the 
latter  standards,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  of  a  simi- 
larly high  degree  of  success  according  to  the  former.  In  other 
words,  the  pupil  who  stands  high  in  our  formal  records  may 
represent  a  serious  failure  to  develop  according  to  his  natural 
ability.  While  it  is  obviously  impossible  of  demonstration,  it 
is  my  earnest  conviction,  based  on  much  thoughtful  observa- 
tion, that  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  sum  total  of  our 
failures  to  make  the  most  of  every  boy  and  girl  does  not  come 
from  those  boys  and  girls  who  fall  below  our  standard  require- 
ments, but  from  those  who  satisfy  these  requirements.  What 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  success  often  conceals  a  large 
measure  of  failure.  The  system  under  which  we  work,  the 
standards  by  which  we  measure  our  work,  invite  to  self-decep- 
tion regarding  the  more  fundamental  success  of  our  enter- 
prise. 

Again  we  ask,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Here  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  lo- 
cate the  immediate  responsibility;  that  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
teacher  while  in  control  of  the  given  children.  What  can  you 
do  about  it?  First,  saturate  yourself  with  the  practical  con- 
viction that  your  pupils,  every  one  of  them,  can  do  much  better 
work  than  they  are  doing;  that  they  can  read  better,  spell  bet- 
ter, write  better,  that  they  can  work  more  intensively  and 
thoughtfully,  that  they  can  thus  develop  more  rapidly  and 
strongly  the  habits  of  concentration,  self-control,  and  self- 
command;  earnestly  believe  that  you  can  get  them  to  work 
more  constantly  and  uniformly  on  this  higher  plane.     Tien, 

do  it. 

How  shall  you  get  that  first  indispensable  conviction?  I 
must,  in  all  truthfulness,  admit  the  real  difficulty  of  this ;  but 
I  must  also  say  that  the  whole  difficulty  is  subjective,  it  is 
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with  yourself.  So,  unfortunately,  the  teacher  who  most  needs 
that  conviction  is  likely  to  find  it  most  difficult  to  acquire. 
Each  one  is  entitled  to  get  it  in  his  own  way ;  but  the  simple, 
direct,  objective  and  most  practically  effective  way  would 
seem  to  be  to  observe  some  one  doing  better  in  these  respects 
than  you  are  doing  yourself.  Such  a  one  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find,  especially  if  your  need  is  great. 

But  you  will  never  see  work  better  than  your  own  unless 
you  cast  away  your  defensive  armor,  unless  you  cease  to  ex- 
cuse your  work  because  of  conditions,  the  size  of  your  class, 
their  poor  preparation,  their  natural  stupidity,  unsatisfactory 
text-books,  or  what  not.  It  makes  comparatively  no  difference 
with  the  real  quality  of  your  work  whether  your  conditions  are 
favorable  or  otherwise;  it  is  your  chronic  attitude  that  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Much  of  the  best  work  that  I 
have  ever  seen  has  been  done  under  relatively  unfavorable, 
sometimes  deplorable,  conditions ;  some  of  the  poorest  work  I 
have  ever  seen  has  been  done  imder  favorable  conditions. 

It  seems  to  be  the  instinct  of  many  to  protect  themselves 
by  high,  thick  walls  of  excuses,  mitigating  circumstances  and 
considerations  of  all  sorts;  they  do  this  so  effectually  that  they 
are  quite  unable  to  see  over  or  thru  their  fortifications.  They 
may  thus  protect  themselves,  but  they  do  it  at  fearful  cost; 
they  build  insuperable  barriers  to  their  own  growth  and 
progress. 

Let  us  slough  off  and  purge  ourselves  of  this  negative,  de- 
fensive attitude;  let  us  assume  and  grow  into  a  positive,  ag- 
gressive attitude.  Let  us  find  work  better  than  our  own,  and 
rejoice  when  we  find  it;  then  let  us  make  our  work  better  than 
that.  Of  course  you  are  confronted  with  unfavorable,  per- 
haps peculiarly  unfavorable  conditions.  So  are  we  all,  every 
one  of  us ;  but  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  we  should  do, 
even  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  is  to  cite  these  conditions  as 
reasons  or  excuses  for  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  our 
atlwvuwurtB.    To  do  iiiis  is  to  make  opes  oonfeBsAos  of  our 
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failure,  to  oHifess  that  conditions  are  stronger  than  we,  and 
that  we  have  yielded.  That  is  not  what  we  are  here  for.  Every 
one  of  us  has  been  put  in  his  place  to  make  conditions  yield  to 
him;  the  degree  of  each  one's  failure  to  do  that  measures  the 
degree  of  his  failure  to  fill  the  position  which  he  occupies. 
The  converse  is  equally  true. 

NEW  aSSPONSIBLLITUBS 

Within  the  last  two  years  our  high  school  courses  of  study 
have  been  multiplied,  extended  and  enriched  in  a  manner  quite 
unprecedented.  There  are  certainly  few  school  systems  in 
America,  large  or  small,  that  culminate  in  secondary  work 
equal,  in  certain  important  respects,  to  that  provided  in  our 
two  high  schools.  I  refer  to  the  amount  of  work  offered — ^it 
would  take  a  pupil,  progressing  at  the  average  rate,  at  least 
fifteen  years  to  master  it  all;  to  the  wide  range  of  work — 
from  the  most  classic  studies  that  have  been  long  synonyms 
for  pure  culture,  to  the  most  practical  exercises  at  the  bench, 
at  the  forge  and  anvil,  in  the  garden,  at  the  cook-stove  and  the 
laundry-tub— exercises  which  typify  and  prepare  for  the 
fundamental  activities  that  sustain  modem  life;  and  to  the 
flexibility  of  organization  and  administration,  which  makes  all 
this  richness  of  opportunity  available  for  every  normal  boy 
and  girl  of  Newton,  whether  he  be  able  to  take  a  whole  course 
or  only  one  study. 

This  new  and  really  wonderful  high  school  curriculum 
places  upon  our  high  school  principals  and  teachers,  even  upon 
our  grammar  school  principals  and  teachers,  responsibilities 
that  were  unknown  a  generation,  even  a  decade,  ago.  The 
spirit  and  the  methods  of  administration  which  more  or  less 
fittingly  accompanied  the  typical  high  school  curriculum  of  a 
generation  ago,  in  which  each  child's  course  was  mechanically 
prescribed  from  the  beginning,  are  quite  inadequate,  if  not  to- 
tally out  of  place,  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has 
come  ui>on  us,  which  we  have  made  for  ourselves.    When  we 
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enlarge  and  diversify  our  curricula  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  one  child  to  master,  and  when  we  spread  this  whole 
feast  of  opportunity  freely  before  all  children,  we  must  at  the 
same  time,  with  enlarged  sympathies,  with  intensified  insight 
into  the  diversity  of  individual  needs,  devote  ourselves  unre- 
mittingly to  the  adaptation  of  subjects,  exercises  and  methods 
to  the  needs  of  each  pupil,  to  the  end  that  we  may  make  the 
most  of  each  one. 

Such  unhampered  opportunities  for  the  best  high  school 
education  that  can  be  given,  for  the  best  that  can  be  gained, 
can  hardly  be  found  open  elsewhere  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
College  entrance  requirements,  which  so  often  serve  as  a  con- 
venient refuge,  or  any  other  restrictions  or  conditions  beyond 
our  control,  cannot  go  far  to  excuse  any  lack  of  success. 

A  HJSAVY  KESPONSIBILITY  OF  GRADE  TEACHEES. 

A  few  years  ago  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  better  service 
to  the  individual  children  in  the  grades.  With  this  in  view  we 
tried)  and  many  of  us  had  to  try  desperately  hard,  to  break 
away  from  the  routine  and  the  machinery  of  grading  and 
advancing  pupils.  Some  of  us  have  come  out  of  this  struggle 
victorious;  some  have  not.  Some  are  making  their  plans  of 
organization  and  advancement  not  only  subservient,  but  con- 
tributory to  the  welfare  of  individual  children.  Some  still 
devote  their  diildren  to  the  loyal  service  of  their  school 
mechanisms.  However  much  they  may  have  changed  the  out- 
ward apearance  of  the  machinery,  the  spirit  with  which  it  is 
run  and  its  influence  remain  imchanged. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  have  become  weary  with  the  constant 
thought,  the  unremitting  care  and  efi^ort,  that  the  individual 
demands?  Such  weariness  can  but  prove  disastrous.  When 
we  undertook  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  pupil  to  assume 
the  function  theretofore  served  by  our  school  machinery,  we 
assumed  a  large  responsibility,  a  responsibility  analogous  to 
that  devolving  upon  our  high  school  teachers  and  principals 
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when  we  enlarged  and  made  more  flexible  the  high  sdiool  cur- 
riculum. I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  discharging  that 
responsibility  to  the  great  advantage  of  your  pupils;  I  am 
hopeful  that  no  pupils  are  suffering  from  the  change  or  at- 
tempted change  in  this  matter. 

There  is  one  danger  against  which  every  one  needs  to  be 
on  guard.  When  we  remove  the  rigid  restrictions  of  grades 
and  annual  promotions  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  each  pupil 
to  make  as  thoro  and  rapid  progress  as  is  consistent  with  his 
individual  strength  and  capacity,  we  also  take  down  a  barrier 
against  individual  shiftlessness  and  sloth.  The  responsibility 
of  seeing  not  merely  that  each  pupil  has  the  opportunity,  but 
that  each  pupil  does  work  and  advance  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity, is  upon  the  teacher — and  it  is  a  heavy  responsibility; 
it  cannot  be  discharged  by  the  weary,  the  doubtful,  or  tiie 
despondent. 

HOW  EFFECTrVSLY  AES  WE  USING  THE  MEANS  OV  EDUCATION  P 

With  what  effect  are  we  using  certain  subjects,  means  and 
instruments  of  instruction  that  are  provided  for  us?  Let  us 
consider  this  whole  group  together:  nature  study,  school  gar- 
dens, lanterns  and  projectoscopes,  geographical  and  historical 
material,  plays  and  games  at  recess,  printing  plants.  Nearly 
every  one  of  these  subjects  and  means  of  instruction  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  priocipal  and  teacher.  Many  are  using 
some,  a  few  are  using  neariy  all  of  them  with  great  success ; 
some  are  either  using  none  of  them,  or  are  using  them  per- 
functorily, and  of  course  with  little  success.  It  is  by  no  means 
always  tiie  generally  good  teacher  and  principal  that  are 
making  successful  use  of  these  things,  and  the  weaker  teacher 
and  principal  that  are  neglecting  them. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  condition?  Are  these  sub- 
jects and  instruments  only  fads,  or  at  best  merely  possible 
means  of  instruction  that  the  teacher  and  principal  may  safely 
adoiA  or  negiiaot  aidbdrdbig  tky  hb  lAsboBfeor  |fcsM|itP    Soper- 
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fidal  observation  of  the  prevailing  practice  regarding  tbete 
matters  suggests  the  inference  that  they  are  not  generally 
taken  very  seriously.  And,  in  a  sense,  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Further  examination^  however,  I  think,  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  most  of  us  thoroly  believe  in  these  instruments  of 
education,  provided  they  are  well  handled.  Nature  study, 
sdiool  gardens,  we  say,  are  all  right  with  a  teacher  who  knows 
something  of  nature  and  gardening,  and  who  is  herself  inter- 
ested in  these  subjects.  But  I  do  not  know  these  subjects;  I 
was  not  brought  up  on  a  farm;  I  do  not  know  what  to  teach 
about  nature.  If  you  want  nature  study  and  gardening  in 
the  sdiools,  you  should  provide  supervisors,  or  still  better,  spe- 
cial teachers  who  are  competent  to  handle  these  subjects.  I 
suppose  I  am  reaUy  not  much  interested  in  nature  and  garden- 
ingy  at  least  not  from  the  teacher's  standpoint;  so  I  believe 
I  can  do  much  more  good  by  leaving  such  subjects  to  those  bet- 
ter prepared  than  I  to  teach  them,  and  by  devoting  myself  to 
other  subjects  that  I  better  understand,  and  in  which  I  am 
more  uiterested* 

Hus  position  and  argument  seems  to  be  sound.  I  have 
beard  it  many  times;  I  fear  I  have  used  it  more  than  once. 
It  rests,  however,  on  quite  untenable  ground.  Note,  that  we 
decide  not  to  teach  these  subjects,  because  we  are  not  much 
interested  in  them  and  know  little  about  them.  We  do  not 
maintain  that  they  should  not  be  taught  because  they  are  of 
Httle  value  to  the  child ;  indeed,  we  usually  give  to  them  our 
approval  from  the  child's  standpoint,  provided  they  are  well 
taught. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter — the  oon- 
dnsion  that  applies  to  every  subject,  means  and  method  of 
education?  Simply  this.  The  teaching  of  any  subject,  the 
use  of  any  means,  device,  or  instrument  of  education,  is  not 
primarily  a  question  of  the  teacher's  or  principal's  interest  or 
knowledge,  it  is  a  question  of  the  good  of  the  child.  Of 
odMb  I  dEd  Bkft  nftsm  lUft  your  succtes  "with  any  subject  or 
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instrument  is  not  dependent — and  primarily  dependent^-on 
your  interest  and  knowledge.  I  do  mean  that  it  is  your  busi- 
ness as  a  teacher  to  be  interested  in  and  to  know  how  to  use 
successfully  those  subjects  and  means  of  education  which  are 
most  advantageous  to  the  child,  for  whose  best  development 
you  are  responsible.  Whether  or  not  you  are  interested  in 
these  things  for  your  sake  or  for  the  thing's  sake,  you  must  be 
interested  in  them  as  a  teadier  for  the  children's  sake. 

Of  course  I  suppose  the  weakness  and  limitations  of  human 
nature  will  compel  us  to  excuse  some  teachers  from  attempting 
to  teach  everything  that  the  child  ought  to  learn  in  school. 
But  every  subject  and  means  of  education  whidi  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  many  more  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  whidi 
appear  to  receive  similar  recognition  and  neglect,  are  entirely 
and  rather  easily  within  the  possibilities  of  every  teacher's  and 
principal's  interest  and  knowledge. 

I  have  scarcely  introduced  the  matter  of  an  educational  sur- 
vey of  the  facts,  conditions,  defects,  difficulties  and  oportuni- 
ties  presented  in  this  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In 
order  to  succeed  you  must  yourself  carry  on  a  constant  survey 
of  the  field  in  which  you  work. 

Let  every  principal  begin  and  carry  on  an  incessant  survey 
of  his  district;  let  every  teacher  begin  and  carry  on  an  inces- 
sant survey  of  her  school;  let  us  work  alone  and  work  to- 
gether, principals  with  principals,  teadiers  with  teachers,  and 
teachers  with  principals ;  let  us  go  about  this  with  the  sincere 
purpose  of  improving  our  work,  of  doing  more  than  we  have 
ever  done  before  to  approach  the  ideal  measure  of  success 
which  we  have  set  for  ourselves — io  make  the  most  of  every 
child  in  this  commmdty. 
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By  L.  C.  Miaix,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education 

I  made  real  acquaintance  with  Froebel  very  late  in  my 
career  as  a  teacher.  For  a  long  time  he  was  to  me  nothing 
more  than  the  author  of  the  kindergarten  system.  When  I 
heard  him  quoted,  it  was  with  what  I  considered  exaggerated 
respect,  as  a  master  whose  very  words  were  binding.  I  looked 
into  the  ^^Menschenerziehung,"  and  lost  my  way.  For  I 
found  these  questionable  principles  enunciated  as  self-evident; 
at  other  times  I  found  Froebel  solenmly  asserting  propositions 
so  abstract  that  they  had  lost  all  body,  like  gases  at  a  pressure 
of  a  thousandth  of  an  atmosphere,  and  yet  he  plainly  ex- 
pected you  to  receive  these  propositions,  notwithstanding  their 
tenuity,  as  mental  food.  I  found  little  trace  of  the  process  by 
which  his  conclusions  had  been  attained ;  only  at  long  intervals 
some  hint  of  the  author's  own  history  and  of  his  own  observa- 
tions. His  reflections  and  even  his  practical  instructions  were 
mixed  up  with  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  philosophy  I  did 
not  accept,  and  the  poetry  I  did  not  feel. 

My  eyes  were  at  length  opened  by  W.  H.  Herford's  "Stu- 
dent's Froebel."  Here  I  got  the  best  of  our  author's  "Educa- 
tion of  Man"  in  dear  English,  the  more  obscure  passages 
being  excised  or  condensed  into  single  sentences,  and  the  truly 
significant  rightly  emphasized.  I  now  read  Froebel  for  the 
first  time  with  real  profit,  and  began  to  see  what  he  had  to 
teach  me.  I  have  read  and  re-read  him  in  this  completely 
practicable  form,  and  have  found  it  possible  to  carry  some  of 
his  maxims  into  practice,  altho  the  time  in  which  I  had  young 
children  about  me  every  day  has  unfortunately  slipped  by.  I 
would  claim  for  Froebel  that,  of  all  writers  on  education,  he 
contains  the  greatest  store  of  unexhausted  improvements. 

How  can  I  help  to  bring  Froebel  to  the  notice  of  other 
teachers?  Herford's  "Froebel"  is  the  real  door  of  access  for 
Eiiglish-spealuDg  men  and  women;  but^  as  people  do  not  all 
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or  at  once  go  to  the  authors  whom  we  cite,  I  will  take  up  a  few 

of  the  passages  which  have  been  most  profitable  to  myself. 

Like  almost  all  writers  of  his  dass,  Froebel  is  the  better  for 

selection  and  abridgment. 

A  child  who  seems  good  aiUvxirdly  is  often  not  good  imoardly,  i.  0., 
does  not  tiy  to  be  good  out  of  love  and  with  self-control,  but  is  con- 
tented to  seem  so;  while  one  who  is  outwardly  rough  and  wilful  often 
has  within  it  a  most  zealous  endeavor  to  do  right.  An  apparently  inat- 
tentive child  may  have  within  it  a  steady  thoughtfulness  that  hinders 
its  heeding  things  outward.  Iberefore  education  and  instruction  should 
from  the  very  first  be  passive^  observant,  protective^  rather  than  pre- 
scribing, determining^  interfering. 

The  word  "passive**  may  present  some  difficulty.  I  can 
imagine  an  experienced  teacher  saying:  "Does  Froebel  require 
us  to  stay  our  hand  altogether,  and  cease  to  guide  the  lessons.^ 
No  doubt  the  guiding  hand  must  be  little  seen.  It  is  better  to 
suggest  than  to  command ;  better  for  the  child  to  suggest  than 
merely  to  respond  to  suggestion.  But,  if  the  teacher  really 
lets  go,  surely  the  lessons  will  become  chaotic."  Our  im- 
aginary objector  is  thinking  chiefly  about  instruction,  whereas 
Froebel  is  discussing  training — ^the  developnent  of  the  child's 
mind.  Thruout  the  whole  discussion  he  is  thinking  of  the  con* 
ditions  under  which  a  living  organism  can  be  developed.  Now, 
the  mind  cannot  be  shaped  or  consciously  made;  it  must 
grow.  We  sometimes  talk  about  "forming  the  mind"  of  a 
diild.  We  could  as  soon  form  a  flower  or  a  bird.  Nature  will 
form  the  child's  mind  for  us  if  we  will  only  give  her  fair  play 
and  be  satisfied  with  supplying  the  right  external  conditions. 
In  artiflcial  fowl-hatching  we  supply  the  eggs  with  fresh  air, 
moisture  and  a  carefully  regulated  temperature.  We  are  par- 
ticular  to  turn  and  cool  the  eggs  every  day,  having  learned 
to  do  BO  from  the  brooding  hen.  Later  on,  when  the  chick  has 
escaped  from  the  egg,  we  give  it  food,  the  same  in  kind  and 
quantity  as  nature  prescribes.  All  the  rest  we  leave  to  those 
unknown  forces  which  direct  the  transformation  of  crude 
piiolductB  into  a  complex  liviag  thisg.    In  trahnng  a  dxMA  it  is 
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equally  necessary  to  observe  and  follow  nature.  When  we 
give  informatioDy  which  in  some  degree  answers  to  the  food  of 
the  mind,  let  us  giv^  it  in  no  larger  doses  than  the  intellectual 
appetite  (which  we  also  know  by  the  name  of  ^^curiosity") 
can  deal  with.  When  we  offer  stimuli,  let  us  make  sure  that 
they  exhilarate  and  do  not  depress.  Let  us  incessantly  watch 
the  result  of  our  treatment,  like  an  experimenter  who  tries  with 
hesitation  and  on  a  small  scale  what  he  will  afterwards  try 
boldly  on  a  large  scale.  And  let  us  be  careful  to  provide  the 
growing  mind  with  those  three  most  necessary  conditions  which 
appear  next  in  Froebel's  exposition — space  and  time  and  rest. 

To  young  plants  and  animals  we  give  space  and  time  and  rest,  knowing 
that  they  will  unfold  to  beauty  by  laws  working  in  each.  We  avoid 
acting  on  them  by  force,  for  we  know  that  sudi  intrusion  upon  their 
natural  growth  could  only  injure  their  development.  Yet  man  treats 
the  young  human  being  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  wax»  a  lump  of  clay,  out 
of  which  he  can  mold  what  he  wilL 

Observe  the  change  since  the  humcme  and  reasonable  Locke 
could  speak  of  the  young  mind  as  ^^white  paper  or  wax,  to  be 
molded  and  fashioned  as  one  pleases." 

^Space  and  time  and  rest."  Let  these  words  sink  into  our 
minds.  How  little  are  they  to  be  reconciled  with  the  everyday 
tasks  of  many  a  teacher — ^the  rapid  preparation  of  an  immar 
ture  youth  for  technical  business,  or  the  hot-house  forcing  of 
the  promising  schoolboy  into  a  winner  of  scholarships!  We 
make  so  much  of  machinery ! 

A  diild  rarely  fails  to  see  whether  what  parent  and  teacher  order  or 
forlMd  comes  from  themselves  personally,  arbitrarily,  or  is  the  expression 
of  universal  and  necessary  truth  speaking  through  them. 

The  self-willed  teacher  stands  condemned  from  of  old. 
''For  I  advise  their  parents  and  governors  always  to  carry  this 
in  their  minds,"  says  John  Locke,  ''that  children  are  to  be 
treated  as  rational  creatures." 

The  danger  with  the  untrained  teacher  of  our  own  days  is 
not  so  much  that  he  should  be  harsh  and  tyrannical,  as  that  he 
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•hould  venerate  his  science  or  iiis  language  too  much.  LatiOp 
chemistry  and  the  rest  belong  to  the  service  of  man,  and  are 
in  themselves  nothing.  Let  us  not  sacrifice  our  pupils  because 
we  cannot  bear  the  Latin  composition  or  algebra  which  we 
teach  to  be  less  than  complete. 

fiyery  child,  and  later  every  boy  or  youth,  of  what  rank  or  condition 
soever,  should  spend  an  hour  or  two  daily  in  productive  work. 

This  very  useful  advice  may  be  realized  in  various  ways: 
gardening,  carpentry,  the  home  arts,  and  the  Slojd  of  our 
generation  are  likely  things  to  try.  In  my  own  household  we 
have  encouraged  the  children  to  set  the  table,  and  occasionally 
to  get  ready  the  lighter  meals.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
productive  work  does  not  become  monotonous  or  in  any  way 
irksome.  It  should  not  be  the  task  of  a  servant,  but  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  willing.  The  habit  of  helping  is  invaluable;  it 
makes  the  children  handy,  cheerful  and  obliging. 

Play  is  the  highest  point  of  human  development  in  the  child-stage. 

The  highest,  because  it  is  the  free  expression  of  the  chief 
faculties  of  the  child.  It  exercises  limbs,  heart  and  lungs, 
senses,  ingenuity,  memory,  judgment,  temper  and  social  gifts. 
We  must  be  watchful  even  with  the  games  of  young  children : 
they  have  so  little  discretion,  and  are  often  eager  beyond  their 
powers.  I  have  known  a  boy  of  nine  make  himself  ill  by  spin- 
ning his  top  too  long  an8  too  furiously.  Even  the  gentle  ex- 
ercises of  the  kindergarten  quickly  overtax  the  strength  of 
certain  children.  Observation,  without  restraint,  is  all  that  is 
wanted  in  most  cases. 

Thus  a  true  mother  gently  follows  up  the  Ufe  that  is  springing  every- 
where in  her  child,  strengthens  it,  and  thns  wakens  and  unfolds  more 
and  more  the  wider  life  that  stiU  slumbers  within  it.  Tlie  rest  (formal, 
artificial  child-trainers)  assume  a  vacuum  in  the  child,  and  try  to  put 
life  into  it,  make  the  child  as  empty  as  they  believe  it  to  be^  and  give 
it  death. 
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Pntent  crude  and  ignoimnt  methods  are  like  cramming  use- 
ful things  (loaves,  turnips,  nails,  stockings)  into  a  great  sack, 
so  that  we  may  take  them  out  as  we  want  them.  But  Epictetus 
long  ago  pointed  out  the  fallacy.  "The  sheep,"  says  he,  "are 
not  to  produce  the  grass  which  they  have  eaten,  but  wool  and 
milk." 

Now  a  colored,  rounds  brigbt  pebble  catches  the  infant's  attenticm — 
or  a  fluttering  morsel  of  tinted  paper — a  smooth,  regular,  three-  or  four- 
cornered  piece  of  wood — litUe  right-angled  blocks  for  building — a  leaf, 
remarkable  in  shape,  hue,  or  brightness,  llius  attracted,  the  child, 
with  its  newly-acquired  use  of  limbs,  makes  for  them,  tries  to  make 
them  its  own,  to  bring  like  and  like  together  and  to  separate  the  unlike. 
Behold  the  child  that  can  only  Just  hold  itself  upright,  and  has  to 
more  with  the  utmost  caution.  It  sees  a  twig,  a  straw,  fetches  it  toil- 
somely, like  a  Urd  for  its  nest  in  the  spring;  or  there  it  stoops,  with 
great  exertion,  under  the  eaves,  and  moves  slowly.  The  rain  that  drops 
from  the  roof  has  washed  little  smooth  colored  stones  out  of  the  soil 
or  sand,  and  the  child's  all-heeding  sight  gathers  them  like  stones,  like 
materials  for  a  future  building — and  is  it  wrong?  Surely,  is  not  the 
cfaikl  gathering  materials  for  its  future  life-building? 

It  b  a  yearning  for  help  and  sympathy  which  drives  the  child  to  us,  its 
elders,  who  sometimes  sadly  think:  How  can  we  give  speech  to  the 
objects  of  the  child's  life  when  to  us  they  are  dumb?  It  is  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  we  should  do  this  that  the  babe  brings  in  clasped 
band  its  treasures  and  lays  them  in  our  lap.  It  wants  them  to  get  warm 
there,  and  then  teU  him  all  about  themselves.  To  the  child,  everything 
is  dear  that  comes  within  its  small  horizon,  that  widens  its  narrow 
world;  the  smallest  thing  is  to  It  a  new  discovery.  But  it  must  not 
oome  lifeless  into  the  child's  world,  it  must  not  stay  there  lifeless,  else 
the  smaU  horixon  is  darkened,  the  young  wo  id  oppressed. 

If  we  do  not  find  direct  instruction  in  this,  we  may  find 
poetry. 

Hie  chfld  has  a  deep  and  true  feeling  of  what  it  may  gain  and  learn 
from  yoQ,  if  yoa  will  let  it  That  is  why  it  keeps  near  you,  wherever 
you  are,  whatever  you  are  doing.  Do  not  send  it  away  ungently,  do  not 
drive  it  from  yoa;  be  not  impatient  of  its  questions,  its  continual  ques- 
tkmings  with  every  cross  repelling  word  you  destroy  a  bud,  a  shoot  of 
its  life-tree;  But  do  not  answer  in  words,  where  it  can  answer  itself 
your  word.    As  soon  as,  and  as  far  as,  they  have  strength  and 
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experience^  give  tbem  the  oonditioiiB  of  the  questkm,  and  let  them  make 
oat  the  answer  from  their  own  knowledge. 

Thus  the  Edgeworths  bid  us  not  to  lead  or  intimidate  the 
child's  mind,  and  Pestalozzi  commands  us :  "Never,  if  we  can 
help  it,  to  deprive  the  children  of  the  sacred  right  of  Dis- 
covery." 

Beware  of  saying,  '*Go  awayl  You  tease  meP  or»  *"!  am  in  a  huny, 
let  me  do  it  myself."  If  such  rebuffs  take  place  but  a  few  times,  Uie 
boy  will  nerer  again  of  his  own  accord  offer  help. 

Instruction  must  always  be  connected  with  a  certain  need  and  want 
of  the  pupil;  and  this  want  must  have  been  previously  developed, 
wakened,  led  up  to^  in  the  boy,  or  he  cannot  be  taught  with  advantage^ 
with  success.  A  chief  cause  of  many  imperfections  in  our  schools,  in 
our  system  of  instruction,  is  that  we  teach  and  instruct  our  children 
without  having  first  awakened  this  need;  perhaps  when  we  have  already 
destroyed  what  was  in  the  child.  How  could  such  school  and  instruction 
prosper? 

The  boy  at  this  age  is  so  fond  of  occupying  himself  with  any  kind  of 
shapeable  material,  as  sand  or  clay,  that  we  might  call  it  a  vital  element 
for  him.  Having  once  gained  the  feeling  of  power,  he  seeks  to  rule  over 
matter,  to  control  it;  everything  must  submit  to  his  impulse  of  shaping 
and  forming.  In  a  hillock  he  will  have  a  cellar,  a  cave;  upon  it  a 
garden  or  bench.  Boards,  branches,  laths,  and  poles  make  him  a  hut; 
deq>  snow  is  heaped  into  walls  and  ramparts  for  a  fortress;  the  rough 
stones  on  a  height  form  a  castle.  Thus  each  one  shapes  his  own  world; 
for  the  feeling  of  strength  that  is  one^s  own  soon  requires  the  possession 
of  a  space  and  material  that  is  one's  own.  Let  the  boy  have  his  realm, 
his  province^  be  it  a  corner  of  the  garden,  the  house,  or  the  room;  let 
it  be  the  space  of  a  band-box,  a  trunk,  or  a  drawer;  let  it  be  a  cave^  a 
hut,  a  garden  plot;  he,  the  human  being,  the  boy  at  this  age,  must  have 
a  real  material  center  of  his  own;  best  of  all  if  it  be  self-made  or  self- 
chosen.  ...  At  this  age  it  is  most  desirable  that  children  should 
cultivate  gardens  of  their  own,  and  for  useful  production  too.  .  .  . 
If  the  boy  cannot  have  a  garden  of  his  own,  at  least  a  few  plants  in  box 
or  pots  should  be  his;  not  choice  or  rare  flowers,  dii&cult  to  manage,  but 
hardy  plants,  abundant  in  leaves  and  bloom. 

Cannot  eveiy  one  remember  that  when  in  his  riper  boyhood  he  saw 
old  walls  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  or  memorial  stones 
and  pillars  upon  heights,  there  awoke  in  him  a  long^g  to  be  told  aU 
about  these  objects,  their  age  and  meaning,  by  those  who  mufilt  know. 
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his  eiders?  He  wants  the  ruins  themselves  to  tell  bim  stories,  to 
narrate  their  history  to  him;  and  so  is  developed  in  the  boy  of  this  age 
the  deoaand  for  stories^  for  legend,  by-and-by  for  history. 

I  cannot  find  room  for  all  that  the  teacher  should  study. 
"Boyish  Faults"  is  full  of  wisdom,  but  too  long  for  quotation. 
Do  not  say,  countiy  schoolmaster,  **I  know  nothing  of  natural  objects: 
I  do  not  even  know  their  names."  By  faithful  observation  of  nature 
yon  can  acquire  for  yourself,  however  humble  has  been  your  education, 
far  higlier  and  more  thoro  outward  and  inward  knowledge,  more  vivid 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  and  the  manifold  than  any  books  at 
all  within  your  means  could  teach  you.  Moreover  the  so-called  higher 
knowledge  usually  rests  on  phenomena  and  perceptions  wfadch  the  simplest 
person  is  able  to  make;  aye,  cm  observations  wliich,  if  we  have  but 
^cs  to  see;,  we  can  make  with  little  or  no  expense  more  beautifully  than 
by  the  most  costly  experiment.  The  country  teacher  must  bring  himself 
to  this  by  persevering  observation;  he  must  specially  let  himself  be  led 
to  it  by  the  world  of  youth,  by  the  boys  he  has  about  him. 

So  trtie,  so  simple,  and  yet  to  the  majority  so  impossible ! 

Alas,  that  the  commonplace  should  be  so  unintelligible^  and  the  self- 
evident  prove  so  hard  to  comprehend  I  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  proof 
flboold  be  needed,  or  even  reiterated  assertion,  that  in  botany,  for 
itMtfMtPi*,  it  is  the  seed  I  have  myself  dissected,  seen  open  and  grow, 
that  becomes  mine — not  the  definitions,  however  clear,  of  chlorophyll 
and  cotyledon;  that  in  chemistry  the  acid  miierewith  I  often  stained 
my  dothes,  the  phosphorus  that  once  burned  my  fingers,  have  impressed 
on  my  memory  indelible  traces,  while  manuals  and  primers  have  left 

behind? 


There  is  mudi  more  in  this  book  whidi  the  teacher  who 
would  understand  his  art  should  make  his  very  own.  The 
great  maxim,  '^Leam  by  doing,"  is  not  to  be  found  here,  tho 
it  already  existed,  as  yet  unformulated,  in  Froebel's  mind. 
Tbcaco  conviction  of  the  value  of  Proebel's  nn^hods  is  to  be  got 
in  one  way  only,  and  that  is  by  practising  them. 
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Bt  RuDOLr  EucKEN,  llNivEBsiTr  OF  Jena. 

The  name  of  Froebel  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
kindergarten.  This  institution  has  made  his  name  known 
thniout  the  world.  Froebel  himself,  however,  regarded  the  kin- 
dergarten as  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  educational  reform, 
attempted  by  him.  His  pedagogy  is  founded  upon  a  distinct 
philosophy  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  his  theories  is  desired. 

Hie  philosophy  of  Froebel  bears  the  character  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  At  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Germans  were  a  race  of  poets  and  thinkers  who  regarded 
everything  having  to  do  with  material  existence  as  secondary 
to  the  great  problem  of  moral  culture.  Politically  weak,  the 
nation  was  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  delve  into  the  depths  of 
the  universe  and  to  work  out  its  spiritual  salvation.  Tlie 
grandeiur  and  dignity  of  man  was  the  predominant  idea  of 
that  epoch.  Upon  this  foimdation  arose  a  multitude  of 
theories  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Froebel,  tho  not  identified 
with  any  particular  school  of  thought,  was  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement  known  as  ^^romanticism,"  most  com- 
pletely personified  in  Schelling.  It  was  for  Krause,  however, 
that  Froebel  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  affinity,  and  from 
him  the  great  educational  reformer  borrowed  mudi  of  his 
technical  phraseology. 

According  to  FroebePs  conviction,  the  world  is  the  creation 
and  revelation  of  a  Supreme  Being,  operating  not  from  with- 
out, but  from  within,  as  the  essenoe  of  all  things.  Briefly 
formulated,  "The  divine  agency,  operating  in  every  form  and 
object  of  creation,  constitutes  the  nature  of  that  i>articular 
form  or  object'*  Thus  founded  in  God,  the  infinite  com- 
plexity of  the  universe  becomes  an  organic  whole;  the  same 
laws  become  operative  everywhere;  and^  most  important  of  all, 
nature  and  the  intellectual  life  become  (me  and  inseparable. 
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NeverthdesB,  the  tmit,  by  beooming  part  of  th  whole,  does 
not  sacrifioe  its  independence.  God,  being  life,  infinite  aad 
inexhaustible,  is  imparted  to  every  atom  of  the  universe. 
Urns  every  atom  becomes  invested  with  the  mission  of  trans- 
mitting  and  propagating,  according  to  its  special  nature  and 
endowment,  the  whole  sum  of  existence  in  which  it  is  rooted. 
Inseparable  from  the  whole  of  creation  every  particle  is  com- 
pelled to  absorb  this  whole — ^to  take  it  into  account  in  every 
situation  and  in  every  act. 

This  applies  above  all  to  humanity.  If  man,  like  nature,  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence,  the  manifestation  must 
here  neoeasarHy  attain  to  higher  expression  and  fuller  eon- 
scioQsness.  Hie  operation  of  the  divine  agency  in  nature  is 
effected  by  silent  physical  laws;  in  man,  by  the  exercise  of 
independent  judgment.  Thus  we  perceive  how  the  philosopher 
endeavors  to  establish  harmony  between  dependence  and  lib- 
erty, between  the  silently  operative  laws  of  nature  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  human  will. 

The  fundamental  priiKnple  of  Froebel's  work  is  the  eliminar 
tion  of  the  element  of  chance  from  the  affairs  of  life.  The 
human  race  with  him  is  a  product  of  evolution ;  and  the  birth 
and  progress  of  humanity  is  presented  as  analogous  to  the 
development  of  the  vegetable  kingdcmi — ^growing  and  expand- 
ing from  within,  ever  blossoming,  unfolding,  and  enlightening. 

Hie  name  ^^Kindergarten"  arises  from  this  conception.  But 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  Froebel  stops  here,  con- 
tenting himself  with  that  silent  contemplation  so  characteristic 
of  most  Tomantidsts.  With  Froebel  life  was  not  a  bare  fact, 
but  a  mission.  According  to  his  conception,  creation/  in  its 
essence,  is  not  mere  existence,  but  activity.  Knowledge,  also, 
must  be  preceded  by  acticMi-;  and  here,  indeed,  all  hum«m 
progress  must  be  centered.  But  activity  can  be  engendered 
then  only  when  the  great  contrasts  of  life  are  clearly  defined, 
in  order  that  a  means  of  mediation  and  unification  may  be 
$ecaied  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  harmony.    This  goal 
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can  never  be  attained,  however,  without  incessant  and  inde- 
pendent action.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  labor  in  the  cause  of  dvilixation. 

Froebel  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  perfect  harmony 
between  natural  devdopment  and  free  activity.  This  failure 
constitutes  the  weakest  part  of  his  pedagogical  system.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  educator  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  efforts  to  establish  sudi  a  unification.  More- 
over, it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  many  other  great  thinkers, 
that  the  presence  of  striking  contradictions  is  frequently  ooDr 
dudve  to  the  fullest  develoiMnent  of  life. 

Froebel's  conception  of  activity  is  centralized  in  the  prt^po- 
sition  that  of  the  contrast  between  the  internal  world  and  the 
external  must  be  accepted  as  of  supreme  importance.  Unifica- 
tion of  these  extremes  must  be  regarded  as  of  primary  con- 
sideration. Now,  the  inner  life,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
must  be  expressed  outwardly;  while  external  manifestations 
must  penetrate  to  our  inner  consciousness  before  they  can  be 
realized.  Consequently,  our  first  task  consists  in  externalizing 
the  inner  world  and  internalizing  the  outer — i.  e.^  in  unifying 
the  fundamental  extremes  of  nature.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  forms  of  activity  known  as  re-presentation  and  creation. 

As  our  loftiest  conception  of  the  Almighty  is  that  of  the 
Creator,  so  also  our  highest  conception  of  the  function  of  man 
is  associated  with  the  creative  principle.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  education,  therefore,  is  the  expression  of  our  individual 
life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  conception  greatly  incresises 
the  ideal  value  of  labor.  Man  does  not  labor  soldy  to  earn 
hiB  bread,  but  princii>ally  in  order  that  the  divine,  the  spiritual 
part  within  him,  may  find  expression,  so  that  he  may  become 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his  own  Godlike  identitv. 
Food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  tho  acquired  in  the  course  of 
labor,  are  yet  unimportant  accessories.  When  elevated  to  this 
standard,  labor  is  brought  into  intimate  rdation  with  religion, 
eadi  being  complementary  of  the  other.     **ReUgion,  without 
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wdmij  or  labor,  is  ever  in  danger  of  becoming  empty  specula- 
tion, vapid  enthusiasm,  in  short,  an  unsubstantial  phantom; 
while  labor,  without  religion,  degrades  man  to  the  level  of  a 
beast  of  burden  or  a  machine." 

Hese  convictions  lead  to  the  .recognition  of  the  relation 
between  nature  and  culture.  The  latter  is  not  in  itself  creative 
and  cannot  presiune  to  dictate  to  the  former.  On  the  con- 
trary, culture  must  observe  and  follow  nature  and  seek  to  de- 
velop it.  Only  at  a  very  advanced  stage  is  it  permissible  to 
indicate  the  direction.  His  own  doctrine  Froebel  preferably 
designates  as  ^'training  by  development";  and  he  holds  that 
education  can  be  fruitful  only  when  engrafted  upon  the  indi- 
Tiduality  of  the  pupil,  so  that  the  child-nature  may  be  devel- 
oped like  a  bud  or  a  shoot.  According  to  his  theory,  education 
most  assume  that  there  is  an  inner  life  in  every  soul  by  wliich 
it  becomes  united  with  the  universe ;  otherwise  all  efforts  at  de- 
▼elopment  would  be  futile.  Education  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing spiritless  so  soon  as  it  treats  man  as  a  vacuity. 

Hie  primary  object  of  education  is  to  stimiilate  independent 
action.  Where  proper  training  exists,  necessity  must  be  con- 
verted into  freedom,  law  into  personal  judgment,  and  outward 
prasure  into  free-will.  The  child,  despite  all  deviations  and 
interruptions,  must  be  made  to  strive  persistently  toward  the 
goal — ^as  determined  by  its  individuality ;  it  must  be  treated  as 
a  creative  being,  and  stimulated  to  the  exercise  of  independent 
activity.  True,  independence  cannot  be  developed  without 
an  incessant  struggle  against  obstacles ;  but  this  very  strug- 
gle, if  victorious,  will  be  conducive  to  peace,  happiness,  and 
liberty,  and  will  elevate  man  to  the  likeness  of  God.  Religion 
must  beware  of  weakening  personal  independence  by  encour- 
aging hopes  of  an  external  reward.  It  must,  above  all,  guard 
against  inculcating  into  the  childish  mind  the  doctrine  that 
good  deeds  will  meet  with  material  recompense:  for  this 
doctrine  fosters  false  expectations  of  life,  leads  to  an  erroneous 
criticism  of  events,  and  tends  ultimately  to  destroy  peace  of 
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nund  and  ;strength  of  wilL  Far  better  is  it  to  let  our  youth 
realize  tibat  noble,  disinterested  endeavor  is  often  followed  by 
pain  and  suffering;  but  that  herein  the  inner,  spiritual,  and 
true  life  becomes  more  clearly  manifest  and  shows  its  superior- 
ity. '^Renunciation  and  privation  to  the  end  of  our  spiritual 
welfare*' — ^this  is  the  first  ocmdition  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  development. 

In  accordance  with  his  fundamental  purpose,  viz.,  the  har- 
monizing of  contrasts,  Froebel  seeks  to  develop  man,  both  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society.  He  regards  the 
diild  both  as  an  independent  imit  and  as  a  part  of  the  general 
organism  of  life;  and,  consequently,  all  his  utterances  have  a 
two-fold  application.  For  example,  man  can  develop  his  in- 
dividuality only  in  connection  with  others,  and  is,  indeed,  bom 
with  the  social  instinct;  on  the  other  hand,  life  in  the  com- 
munity is  valuable  only  because  it  stimulates  the  development 
of  the  individual.  To  Froebel,  however,  the  kernel  of  all  activ- 
ity is  the  representation  of  the  individual  life.  Man  does  not 
attain  to  full  consciousness  until  he  objectifies  his  personal 
being;  nor  can  he  understand  outward  nature  until  he  has 
assimilated,  modified,  and  expressed  it  anew. 

^Training  by  development'*  demands  the  closest  conformity 
of  the  educator  to  nature.  For  this  reason,  he  must  closely 
follow  the  progress  of  the  child-soul  thru  all  the  successive 
stages;  and  these  stages,  tho  part  of  a  general  plan,  are  to  be 
kept  distinctly  sundered.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  this 
regard  is  clearly  elucidated  in  Froebel's  masterwork,  ''Die 
Menschenerziehung"  ("The  Education  of  Man"),  and  em- 
phasizes that  nothing  shall  be  demanded  of  the  individual, 
mature  or  immature,  but  to  fulfil  adequately  the  requirements 
of  each  period  of  life.  Froebel  himself,  it  is  true,  took  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  period  of  early  childhood ;  and  this 
attitude  was  entirely  in  accord  with  his  general  conception  of 

training. 

The  i)eriod  of  childhood  affords  the  most  fruitful  soil  to  the 
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educator,  llie  piqMl  here  presets  himaelf  as  an  organw 
entity,  not  yet  bound  by  complex  relations  to  the  outer  world. 
Tie  springs  of  life  are  strong  within,  and  would  seem  to 
direct  the  educator  as  to  the  general  trend  of  the  youthful 
faculties;  while  all  the  conditions  favor  the  establishmeot  of 
an  intimate  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Froebel 
vigorously  asserts  his  conviction  that  the  intemal  and  vitahflr 
ing  element  diminishes  in  the  course  of  years,  while  the  foree 
of  outward  expansion  increases.  Consequentiy,  the  whole  edu- 
cational fabric  rests  upon  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  bud- 
ding nature  of  the  child.  This  must  be  directed  into  the 
proper  channels,  and  never  diverted  frcxn  its  bent,  in  order 
that  the  inner  or  s|HrituaI  life  may  ever  predominate,  and  that 
diversity  may  be  subservient  to  unity. 

Our  primary  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  awaken  and  to 
stimulate  the  innate  principle  of  life  slumbering  within,  so 
that  this  principle  may  be  developed  according  to  eternal 
laws.  Primarily,  it  is  the  mother  upon  whom  this  duty  de- 
volves; the  family  circle  thus  bec(xning  invested  with  a  high 
significance  as  the  first  seat  of  culture.  The  agency  of  the 
divine  spirit  in  human  affairs  first  manifests  itself  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  whence  all  regeneration  and  rejuvenation  must 
proceed.  ^^At  present,  it  is  to  the  quiet  and  secluded  sanc- 
tuary of  the  family  that  we  must  look  for  a  revival  of  the 
divine  spirit  among  mankind." 

While  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  these  principles,  Froe- 
bel evolved  the  conception  of  the  kindergarten,  an  institution 
designed  to  fill  a  hitherto  neglected  gap  in  the  development  of 
the  child — ^the  interval  between  the  nursery  and  the  school- 
room. Froebel  perceived  that  the  importance  of  this  stage  of 
life  was  not  sufficientiy  appreciated,  and  that  the  vital  and 
active  impulses  of  childhood  were  neglected;  and  thu^  there 
arose  within  him  the  idea  of  the  general  establishment  of  kin- 
dergartens, in  whidi  child-nature  was  to  be  cultivated  like  a 
plikfttj  under  the  skilful  supervision  of  experienced  gardeners. 
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and  in  aooaidance  with  eternal  laws.  Here  the  teadung  of 
Froebel  regarding  the  importance  of  creative  work  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  inner  life  obtains  especial  recognition.  Tlie 
kindergartens,  indeed,  are  particularly  designed  to  stimulate 
the  creative  impulse,  and  this,  primarily,  by  means  of  pleasant 
games,  here  appearing  in  the  form  of  independent  exercises, 
and  serving  as  an  introduction  to  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
nature. 

Play  is  the  highest  stage  in  the  development  of  the  child ; 
being  the  free,  untrammeled  expression  of  the  inner  nature — 
the  presentation  of  child  life  according  to  inward  necessity. 
Hie  elaboration  of  this  idea  constitutes  the  salient  feature  of 
FroebePs  achievement.  He  analyzed  the  plays  of  childhood, 
demonstrated  their  important  bearing  upon  the  development 
of  the  soul,  and  arranged,  in  strict  systematic  sequence,  a 
series  of  occupations  for  the  furtherance  of  the  creative  im- 
pulse, ever  dominated  by  the  idea  that  everything  we  bdiold 
is  the  outward  presentation  of  an  inner  life,  luid  that  all  diver- 
sity must  center  in  unity. 

With  all  his  faults  in  presenting  his  ideas,  Froebel  did  great 
things  for  child-play.  To  be  sure  he  does  introduce  symbolism 
where  it  is  entirely  out  of  place,  at  times,  and  he  lays  down 
mere  theoretical  statements  in  a  dogmatic  sort  of  way.  Never- 
theless, he  opened  up  to  education  a  new  field  in  usefulness  and 
invested  child  life  with  a  universal  interest. 

Froebel  believed  that  the  kindergartens  would  exercise  an 
extraordincury  influence  on  life  in  general.  He  confidently 
expected  that  the  extension  of  these  institutions  would  tend  to 
raise  the  standard  of  human  culture,  both  in  an  intellectual 
and  an  ethical  sense,  to  bring  man  into  closer  relationship  with 
nature,  and  to  increase  maternal  aiFection  and  feminine  influ- 
ence in  the  world.  He  contended  that  we  were  overburdened 
with  external  attainments,  and  were  unwisely  disposed  to  labor 
for  the  increase  of  these,  while  neglecting  the  cultivation  of 
our  innate  faculties.    In  his  opinion  a  liberation  from  our  un- 
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natural  system  of  education  will  be  secured  as  soon  as  insi^^t 
and  independent  judgment  shall  be  stimulated  by  a  sjxmtane- 
OQS  and  rational  derelopment  of  the  individual. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  new  education.  Hie  influence 
whidi  our  children  will  have  upon  us,  because  of  our  doser  re* 
lationship  with  them,  wiU  affect  our  own  lives  and  make  us 
purer  and  better.  Krause,  in  his  philosophy,  telk  us  that  we 
must  return  to  a  state  of  childhood,  if  we  would  have  an  im- 
pressionable heart  and  a  mind  receptive  of  truth*  Frobel  be- 
lives  that  truth  and  simplicity  will  lie  promoted  as  soon  as  we 
leam  to  institute  and  cultivate  a  beneficent  intercourse  with 
our  diildren. 

Froebd  undoubtedly  expected  too  much  of  his  work.  No 
man  is  capable  of  lifdong  and  single-hearted  effort  unless  he* 
is  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  especial  thing  whidi  he 
advocates  may  prove  a  pivotal  center  of  affairs.  Nor  will  the* 
simi^city  of  the  reform  methods  advocated  by  Froebel  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  his  adiievement.  All  fundamental  re* 
fonns  were  originally  simplifications.  This  applies  not  only 
to  education,  but  to  religion,  art,  philosophy,  and  many  other 
departments  as  weU.  Hie  kernel  of  reform  usually  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  an  essential,  original,  and  natural  f  ounda- 
tion,  entailing  the  elimination  of  a  network  of  artificialities, 
superfluities  and  complicaticms. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  great  changes  wrought  in  the  nineteenth  cefa- 
tury,  the  philosophy  of  Froebel  has  remained  a  fruitful  source 
of  inspiration.  True,  Herbart  is  superior  to  Froebel  as  re- 
gards deamess  of  conception,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  the  more 
sdentific.  But  in  many  important  particulars  the  influence 
of  Froebd  is  paramount.  This  especially  applies  to  his  lofty 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  man,  whom  he  ever  represents  as 
an  organic  entity.  He  defends  strenuously  the  conviction  that 
culture  centers  in  the  GemiUy*  and  must,  therefore,  be  devel- 

* '"Heart"  oomes  nearest  to  saggerting  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
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oped  from  within;  and  thk  doctriiie  beecMnes  a  safeguard 
agMQii  the  exag^BmtioB  of  intellechial  training.  He  places 
independent  activity  in  the  foreground^  and  sucoeds  in  tracing 
it  to  its  elenentary  stages;  and,  while  at  all  times  giving  the 
fullest  scope  to  individuality,  he  brings  man  into  relation  with 
soeiety  at  large. 

As  the  follower  of  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  gave  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  child  life  and  inaugurated  a  closer  in- 
vistigatioQ  into  the  nature  of  the  child ;  and  thus,  by  reason 
of  hia  indef  atigaUe  labors  as  an  orgaiMflser,  he  eventually  con* 
verted  ammnenienty  previously  confined  to  a  few  scientists,  into 
a  matter  of  universal  interest  and  importance. 

Despite  its  numerous  advantages^  however,  the  philosophy 
oi  fVoebel  does  not  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  an  educational 
system;  aod  this  because,  as  already  stated,  it  is  fundamen- 
tally established  upon  conflicting  principles.  FrobePs  peda- 
gogy regarda  spiritual  development  as  a  natural  growth — aa 
a  slow  and  sure  development  from  within,  analogous  to  that 
visible  in  the  plant  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal 
tenet  of  his  philosophy  is  the  establishment  of  independent 
activity,  whidi  would  necessarily  elevate  man  above  nature, 
and)  indeed)  places  him  in  contrast  with  it. 

In  his<  theory  of  natural  devdopment,  Froebel  resanbles 
Rousseau;  in  that  of  independent  activity,  he  approadies 
Ficfate.  In  the  former  instance  education  must  be  entirely 
subcMrdinate  to  nature  and  content  itself  with  the  removal  of 
obstructions ;  in  the  latter  it  must  proceed  independently,  ever 
presenting  new  ideals  of  life.  Undoubtedly,  both  methods 
are  essential:  natural  devdopment  and  independent  activity 
together  are  requinte.  But  we  must  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  which  of  these  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  leading 
principle;  and  the  pedagogy  of  Froebel  presents  no  solution 
of  this  question. 


fkraonal  RccottceHone  of  a  €ead)er 

By  Mattie  Geippith  Sattebie,  New  York. 

1.  LOUISA  MAY  ALOOTT. 

Louisa  Aloott  was  bom  at  Grennantown,  Pennsylvania,  No- 
Tembep  80^  16SSU  I  have  sometimes  feared  her  hold  over  girlst 
thru  her  channing^  wholesome  books,  is  dying  out.  With  this 
fear  in  my  heart,  I  have  also  thought  perhaps  it  might  rc^ve 
an  interogt  in  her  sweet  memory  if  one  who  knew  her  well 
would  give  a  personal  sketch  of  this  dear  friend* 

One  never-to-be-forgotten  summer  I  spent  with  my  denx 
maiber  and  sister  and  brother  in  the  historic  old  town  of  Gon* 
ccHndy  Massachusetts.  I  was  a  girl  of  twelve,  and  was  enthusi- 
astic over  ^^ttle  Women,"  which  Miss  Aloott  had  just  given 
to  a  ddigbted  public. 

Concord  was  then  the  home  of  Ralph  Waldo  Eknenon, 
Brmson  Aloott,  Miss  Lomsa,  Mrsw  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
her  sisters,  Miss  f^aabeth  Plilmer  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  the  Ripleys,  Mr.  Sanbome,  the  great  pedagogue,  and 
several  other  minor  lights.  This  literary  atmosphere  was,  of 
course,  charming,  but  to  us  children  no  one  among  this  bril- 
liant company  stirred  our  souls  as  did  ^^Miss  Lou,"  as  we  lov** 
ingly  called  Miss  Alcott. 

I  never  knew  any  one  who  kept  into  mature  years  such  a 
child  heart.  It  was  never  an  effort  for  her  to  play  with  chil- 
dreii  as  one  herself.  So  often  we  heard  her  say  to  her  sweet 
mother,  '^Marmee,  dear,  the  diildren  are  coming  up  to  me  to- 
morrow afternoon.  I  am  so  glad,  it  will  rest  me  so  to  have  a 
romp  with  the  dears." 

Miss  Lou  had  been  in  Europe  on  a  short  visit  a  summer  be* 
fore,  and  she  would  relate  to  her  adoring  little  friends  beauti- 
ful stories  of  the  wonderful  world  of  art  and  of  interest,  which 
the  old  world  contained.  Her  home  was  a  perfect  storehouse 
of  deliglii  to  us.    Almost  all  the  funuture  Miss  Lou  and  her 
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bright  sisters  had  made  with  their  own  hands — the  carpet,  the 
rugs,  the  cosy  chairs,  the  quaint  bookcases.  Hie  sisters  were 
all  excellent  housekeepers.  As  dear  Mrs.  Emerson  always 
said,  '^The  Alcott  girls  are  the  real  type  of  capable  New  Eng- 
land women." 

The  Alcott  home  stood  back  from  the  road,  next  to  '^The 
Wayside,"  Hawthome^s  old  home.  The  pleasant  hours  I  have 
spent  in  both  those  old  houses  rise  before  me  like  a  beautiful 
dream  now  thru  the  vista  of  years. 

The  greatest  treat  we  children  could  possibly  have  was  to 
be  allowed  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  our  dear  Miss  Lou.  She 
would  chat  with  us  in  her  own  peculiar  way,  telling  us  how 
she  happened  to  write  'Xittle  Women."  ^^ou  see^"  she  would 
say,  *^y  dear  children,  I  just  copied  the  different  childish  do- 
ings of  my  sisters  and  myself  from  an  old  journal  I  kept  dur- 
ing my  schoolgirl  days.  Yes,  we  did  all  those  nice  little  things 
I  made  the  March  children  do  ourselves." 

She  would  tell  us,  while  we  listened  with  loving  sympathy 
and  wet  eyes  to  her  sweet  description,  about  her  beloved  little 
sister  Elizabeth,  the  **Beth"  of  **Little  Women."  Beth  was 
named  for  their  greatly  loved  friend  and  teacher.  Miss  E^liza- 
beth  Palmer  Peabody.  We  children  always  thought  what  a 
fortunate  girl  Beth  was  to  be  named  for  dear  Miss  Peabody, 
because  in  our  child  hearts  that  dear  friend  was  enshrined. 

Beth  Alcott  and  ^^Beth  March"  were  one  and  the  same. 
Miss  Lou  would  say,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice,  but  an  inspired 
look  of  faith  and  love  in  her  fine  dark  eyes,  "My  little  friends, 
Bethy  was  the  dearest,  sweetest  little  home  angel." 

Miss  Alcott  was  a  most  devoted  daughter.  She  had  always 
cine  thought  in  view,  and  that  thought  was  to  provide  a  nice 
(xnnfortable  home  and  livelihood  for  her  beloved  father  and 
mother.    She  had  the  satisfaction  of  acccMnplishing  this  noble 

project. 

Miss  Lou  was  one  of  the  most  useful  women  I  have  ever 
had  the  jdeasure  to  meet.    May  Alcott,  her  artist  sister,  the 
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'^Amj^  of  *^Little  Women/'  used  to  say,  **Louisa  is  so  self- 
sacrificing  she  makes  all  those  around  her  ashamed." 

Two  years  after  my  Concord  summer  I  was  studying  in 
Camfaridge,  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  beautiful  Indian  sum- 
mer day  when  I  again  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Al- 
ootL  We  were  lunching  at  my  aunt's  home  in  Cambridge.  I 
came  running  in  hungry  and  bright  from  school,  and  there, 
to  my  surprise  and  delight,  sat  Miss  Lou.  What  a  happy, 
jolly  party  we  were  that  sparkling,  sunny  day ! 

""Well,  Lady  Gay,"  said  Miss  Lou,  'Xady  Gay"  being  a 
pet  name  she  gave  me,  as  a  compliment  to  my  unfailing  high 
spirits,  ^%ow  is  the  world  of  study  using  you?" 

^CXi.  splendidly,"  I  said,  branching  out  in  egotistical 
sdiool-girl  fashion  all  about  mysdf • 

Miss  Alcott  listened,  advised  and  sympathized.  Her  ad- 
rice  was  very  wise  and  kind,  even  when  she  conscientiously 
felt  she  must  reproye. 

Dear  friend,  how  truly  sweet  she  was!  I  have  always 
wished  from  my  heart  that  every  young  girl  could  have 
knovm  and  felt  her  loring,  wholesome  influence.  Since  that 
in  the  Providence  of  God  is  impossible,  I  earnestly  long  to 
have  all  girls  brought  in  touch  with  her  thru  her  charming 
books. 


Bt  'Edith  Thompson. 
[Adapted  for  Educattonai^  Foukdations] 

The  earliest  known  Aryan  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  Cel- 
tic-speaking people,  the  Britons,  who  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  Welsh.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  bef  we  them  the 
land  was  overspread  by  a  people  who  were  not  Aryans,  and 
whom  the  Celts  drove  into  the  west  of  the  island.  There  are 
no  written  records  of  the  cmung  of  the  Cdts,  or  of  the  races 
which  preceded  them.  Our  opinions  are  mainly  formed  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  bimes,  weapons  and  toola  found  in 
the  caves  which  served  the  unknown  men  of  old  for  dwelling 
or  burial  places  and  in  the  tombs  called  cromlechs,  which  still 
jiBBain  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  In  the  island  of  Ireland, 
formerly  called  leme  and  Scotia,  there  was  another  Cdtic 
people,  the  Scots  or  Gael,  who  afterwards  made  a  settlement  in 
Caledonia,  or  North  Britain,  whidi  from  them  came  to  be 
called  Scotland.  Two  Celtic  languages  are  still  spoken  in  the 
British  Isles.  These  are  the  Gaelic,  dialects  of  which  survive 
in  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  tongue, 
which  is  spoken  in  Wales. 

Hie  Roman  Conquest. — ^Wben  Caius  Julius  Cassar  first  at- 
tempted to  explore  Britain,  which  was  still  scarcely  known  ex- 
cept to  merchants  who  traded  with  the  tribes  on  the  sea  coast, 
he  was  governor  of  Gaul,  the  land  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  himself  conquered. 
Finding  that  his  enemies  in  Gaul  had  often  received  help  from 
Britain,  he  determined  to  invade  the  island.  He  accordingly 
came  over  with  two  legions  in  August,  B.  C.  66,  landing  either 
at  Walnut  or  Deal,  after  a  sharp  fight  with  the  natives.  The 
next  year  he  came  again,  when  he  was  opposed  by  a  league 
of  tribes  under  a  chief  called  Cassivelaunus,  whose  fortified 
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town  or  camp  the  Bomans  aaMUilted  aad  took;  but  ndtfaer  time 
did  Oaeflar  make  any  laBtiiig  conqufist,  (xr  leare  any  trodps  te- 
hmd  him.  He  only  saw  the  aootheasteni  pairt  of  the  island; 
the  populataoiiy  he  tells  us,  -was  large,  and  the  buildings-  atld 
eattk  nttmerouA.  Oovn  seems  to  have  been  plentiful  about  his 
aaap  in"  Kent,  the  Kendish  people  being,  aeeofding  try  him,  tile 
most  ciiriliaed  in  Britain.  The  Britons  emfrfoy^  both  cavalry 
and  chariots  in  war,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
driring,  and  the  actirity  with  wfaidi  they  leaped  dbwn  to'  fight 
on  foot  and  sprang  back  again  to  their  cars.  Ihey  were  in 
the  habit  of  staining  themselves  blue  withwoad,  to  look  more 
terriUe  in  battle.  Their  priests  were  called  Druids,  and  hu- 
man aaorifiees  w^re  oflFbred  to  thdr  gods. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  him- 
self came  over  A.  D.  4S,  that  the  Romans  began  really  to 
caoqaxT  Britain.  One  who  struggle  the  hardest  agaiitet  the 
invaders  was  Ckmdoc,  called  by  the  Romans  Oaractactis,*1rho 
at  the  head,  first  of  bis  own  tribe  in  the  east,  and  then  of  the 
Silurians,  a  peopLe  dwelling  by  the  'Severn,  long  'maintained 
the  oootest.  He  was  at  last  taken  and  sent  prisoner  to'Rome, 
where  the  Emperor,  struck  by  his  gallant  speech  and  bearing, 
gave  him  aiid  his  family  their  freedom.  It  is  toki  of  Caradoc 
that  when,  after  his  rdease,  he  walked  thru  the  stately  streiAs 
of  Rome,  he  adced  bitteriy  why  men  thus  magnifioentl  j  lodged 
should  covet  the  poor  cottages  of  the  Britons. 

In  the  yeai^  61,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Rsnan  gofwmor  in 
Britain,  attacked  the  Isle  of  Mona  (now  Anf^esey ),  the  refuge 
of  those  who  stood  out  against  the  Roman  power.  A  stronfg 
fence  of  warriors  defended  the  shore;  the  Druids  stoodiaroond, 
calling  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  the  invaders ;  women 
with  streaming  hair  and  torches  in  their  hands  rushed  wildly 
to  and  fro.  For<  a  mbmetit  the  Ronums  quailed  with  supexsti- 
tious  terror;  but,  recalling  their  oomrage,  they  advanced;  the 
defenders  of  the  isl^  were  over^hdmed,  and  theBaered  gwrnss^ 
where  captivte  had  been  offbed  in  sacrifice,  were  deat>oy«d. 
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Meaawhile  tlie  subject  Britons  broke  out  into  revolt  under 
the  leadership  of  Boadioea,  widow  of  a  King  of  the  loenians,  a 
tribe  dwelling  in  what  are  now  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This 
people  had  been  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Bomaii  offlkxrs; 
Boadioea  hersdf  had  been  scourged  and  her  two  daugfaton 
subjected  to  brutal  outrage.  Breathing  vengeance,  the  looi- 
ians  rose  in  arms,  stirring  up  the  neighboring  tribes  to  join 
in  the  revolt;  while  Boadicea,  spear  in  hand,  her  yeUow  hair 
flowing  bdow  her  waist,  harangued  her  forces  with  fiery 
eloquence.  The  colony  of  Camulodunum  (Cbldiester)  was 
stormed,  and  the  colonists  slaughtered  by  the  insurgents.  In 
like  manner  were  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
towns  of  Verulamium  (near  St.  Albans)  and  Tiondinium  (Lon- 
don), which  was  already  a  great  trading  place.  In  modem 
times  there  have  been  found,  below  the  soil  of  London,  charred 
remains  of  wooden  buildings,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
ancient  Londinium,  which  was  probably  burned  down  by  the 
Britons.  So  far  they  carried  all  before  them,  but  oa  the  re- 
turn of  Suetonius,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Boadicea  died  soon  after — a  natural  death,  as  some  say ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  she  poisoned  herself  in  despair. 

Hie  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  was  gradually  strength- 
ened and  increased.  From  the  year  78  to  84  the  governor  of 
the  province  was  Cnanis  Julius  Agricola.  He  extended  the 
Roman  dcmiinions  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  securing 
the  frontier  by  a  diain  of  forts;  while  a  second  line  of  defence 
was  formed  by  similar  forts  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway. 
The  wild  northern  tribes  called  Caledonians  were  never  sub- 
dued, altho  Agricola  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  Highland 
border.  His  fleet  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  and  took 
possession  of  the  Orkneys. 

Agricola  ruled  the  province  well,  checking  the  extortions 
of  the  Roman  officials,  and  encouraging  the  natives  to  build 
temples,  courts  of  justice,  and  good  dwelling  houses.  Under 
influence  the  cULeftains*  sons  learned  to  speak  Latin,  wore 
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the  toga  or  gown  which  was  the  distinctiye  dress  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  adopted  the  ways  and  manners  of  their  conquerors. 
The  greater  part  of  Britain  remained  subject  to  Rome  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years;  and  its  history  during  that 
time  belongs  to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  generally.  Great 
cities  grew  up,  connected  by  a  network  of  excellent  roads. 
Agriculture  so  throve  that  Britain  became  one  of  the  chief 
com  exporting  countries  of  the  Empire;  the  mines  were  dili- 
gently worked;  tin  was  sought  in  Cornwall,  lead  in  Derby- 
shire and  Somersetshire — ^to  use  the  names  of  later  times — and 
iron  in  Sussex,  Northumberland,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

But  tho  the  Romans  gave  the  country  government  and  a 
superficial  civilization,  they  never  made  it  thoroly  Roman. 
Latin  probably  was  spoken  by  the  higher  classes  in  the  towns, 
but  in  the  country  the  Celtic  tongue  held  its  ground.  The 
Romans  left  their  mark  on  the  land  more  than  on  the  people. 
Parts  of  their  roads,  often  called  streets — from  the  Latin 
itraia,  a  paved  way — ^remain  at  this  day.  Chester ^  ceiier,  cas- 
ter, a  word  which  enters  into  the  names  of  many  existing  towns 
— as  Winchester,  Leicester,  Doncaster — ^has  come  down  from 
the  Latin  castroy  camp  or  fortified  place.  We  still  may  see 
remains  on  the  strong  city  walls  and  other  structures  and  of 
the  pleasant  villas  of  the  wealthy  folk.  Altars  dedicated  to  the 
gods,  tixnbstones  bearing  the  names  of  the  dead,  inscriptions 
cut  by  the  soldiers  employed  on  public  works,  all  tell  us  of  the 
mighty  people  who  once  bore  rule  in  this  land.  Most  famous 
are  the  remains  of  the  great  military  works  in  the  North,  where 
the  fortifications  had  to  be  constantly  strengthened  against  the 
restless  Caledonians. 

In  the  year  ISO  the  Emperor  Hadrian  visited  Britain,  and 
had  the  forts  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  connected  by  a 
ditcfa  and  earthen  rampart  A  similar  dyke  was  raised  along 
Agricola's  northern  line,  about  189,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Antonius  Pius.  Still  the  Caledonians  gave  trouble,  and 
about  £08  the  Emperor  Severus  not  only  drove  them  out  of  the 
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province,  but  led  an  expedition  into  their  country,  returning 
to  die  in  211  at  Eboracum,  novr  called  York,  whidi  was  then 
the  chief  city  of  Britain.  Severus  seems  to  haye  strengthened 
Hadrian's  wall  with  a  second  line  of  earthworks.  Finally,  the 
great  stone  wall  along  the  same  line,  of  which  fragments  stiU 
remain,  was  made  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of 
the  jBf th  century. 

The  CJiristian  faith  made  its  way  in  Britain  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  how  or  when  it  was  intro- 
duced is  not  known.  Its  first  martyr  is  said  to  haye  been 
St.  Alban,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  faith,  about  S04,  near 
VerulamiuDL  There,  in  the  eighth  century,  an  English  King, 
OflPa,  founded  in  his  honor  an  abbey,  round  whidi  grew  up  the 
town  bearing  the  martyr's  name. 

THE  ENGUSH  IN  BRITAIN 

In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  power  of  Rome  was  going 
down,  the  free  Celts  of  th^  north— the  Picts,  as  the  Caledo- 
nians were  now  called,  and  their  allies  the  Scots — began  to 
pour  into  Roman  Britain,  while  other  enemies  attacked  the 
island  by  sea.  These  latter  were  Teutonic  tribes,  speaking  dia- 
lects of  the  Low  Dutch  or  Low-Grerman  tongue,  who  came  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  in  North  Germany. 
I^rst  among  these  tribes  we  hear  of  the  Saxons,  fierce  sea- 
royers,  who  were  already  known  and  dreaded  on  the  coast  of 
GauL  Theodosius,  a  celebrated  general  who  in  867  was  sent 
by  the  Eknperor  Valentinian  to  the  rescue  of  Britain,  droye  the 
Picts  and  Scots  back  beyond  the  northern  ramparts,  and 
chased  the  Saxons  from  the  coasts.  But  these  successes  gave 
only  a  temporary  respite,  and  the  Empire  eyerywhere  grew 
weaker,  till  at  last,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Honorius,  the  Roman  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Britain,  and  the  natiyes  were  left  to  resist  their  many 
enemies  as  they  best  might. 

Gildas,  a  British  monk  of  the  next  century,  tells  of  perpet- 
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ubI  inxoads  of  Soots  and  Picts,  of  appeals  to  the  Romans  for 
aid: — ^^^Tbe  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us 
back  to  the  barbarians: — "  so  ran  the  supplication.  For  a 
while  the  Britons  beat  off  their  foes;  but  unused  to  freedom, 
they  knew  not  how  to  govern  themselves,  and  the  land  was 
given  over  to  disorder  and  strife.  Nor  were  the  Ficts  and 
Scots  their  worst  enemies. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  invaders, 
the  founder  of  the  English  nation,  among  whom  the  three  tribes 
stand  out  above  the  rest,  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.  Iliese 
grew  into  one  {>eople  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons,  or  more 
coQun<mly  of  Angles  or  English ;  and  the  part  of  Britain  they 
dwelled  in  came  to  be  called  England.  They  were  fierce 
heathen,  who  slew  or  enslaved  those  whom  they  overcame,  and 
drove  the  rest  into  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  Never 
having  been  under  the  power  of  Rome,  nor  taught  to 
reverence  her  name,  they  cared  nothing  for  her  arts,  language, 
or  laws;  they  kept  their  own  speech  and  faith,  their  own 
laws  and  institutions,  and  remained  untouched  by  Roman 
or  British  influences.  They  spoke  of  the  Britons  as  Welsh, 
that  is,  strangers;  while  the  Britons  called  them  all  Scueom; 
and  to  this  day  the  descendants  of  the  Celts  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  term  a  man  of  EngUsh  speech 
and  race  a  '^Saxon." 

According  to  ancient  tradition,  the  first  Teutonic  Elingdom 
in  this  island  was  that  of  Kent,  which  has  always  kept  its 
British  name.  Gwrtheym  or  Vortigem,  a  native  prince,  was 
ill-advised  enough  to  invite  two  Jutlsh  chiefs,  the  brothers 
Hengest  and  Horsa,  to  serve  against  the  Ficts.  The  strangers 
coming  over  with  their  followers  in  three  keels  or  ships,  landed 
in  449  at  Ebfasfleet  in  Hianet,  defeated  the  Ficts,  and  then, 
thinking  they  might  as  well  conquer  for  themselves,  sent  over 
for  their  countrymen  in  North  Germany,  telling  them  how 
good  the  land  was  and  how  weak  were  its  people.    The  Britons 
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nevertlielefls  had  a  long  struggle  with  them ;  the  first  battle 
corded  in  the  ancient  annals  known  as  the  English  Chronicle 
took  place  at  Aylesford,  and  cost  the  life  of  Horsa;  but  the 
Jutish  adventurers  at  last  got  the  better,  founding  the  King^ 
doms  of  East  and  West  Kent. 

Hie  next  Teutonic  Kingdom  was  that  of  the  South-Saxons 
or  Sussex,  founded  by  JBlle,  who  in  477  landed  near  the  city 
of  Regnum,  since  called,  after  his  son  CSssa  CSssanceaster 
(now  Chichester).  Near  where  Pevensey  now  is,  there  stood 
the  walled  town  of  Anderida,  one  of  the  fortresses  which 
guarded  the  coast.  In  those  days  the  sea  flowed  to  the  r&ing 
ground  on  which  Anderida  was  placed,  and  ships  could  ride 
where  now  is  a  great  bank  of  shingle.  Hiis  town  MUe  and 
Cissa  took  in  491,  and  a  brief  entry  in  the  Chronicle  tells 
us  they  ''slew  all  that  dwelled  therein,  nor  was  there  a  Blriton 
left  there  any  more.*' 

In  495  there  came  another  body  of  Saxons,  who,  landing  in 
what  is  now  called  Hampshire,  founded  the  Kingdom  of  the 
West-Saxons  or  Wessex.  Their  leaders  were  Cerdic  and  his 
son  C-jmric,  two  Ealdormen,  that  is,  elders  or  chiefs,  a  title 
which,  in  the  form  of  ''aldermen,"  is  still  in  use- 

A  British  prince,  Arthur  by  name,  who  has  become  more 
famous  throng  the  romances  and  poems  about  him  than  for 
his  real  exploit,  about  6S0  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Badbury 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  checked  for  a  whole  generation  their  ad- 
vance westwards.  But  later  on,  they  pushed  their  way,  and 
a  victory  won  by  their  King  Ceawlin  in  677  at  Deorham  in 
Gloucestershire,  threw  into  their  hands  the  Roman  towns  of 
Gloucester,  Cirencester  and  Bath. 

In  the  district  about  Colchester  and  London  were  the  East- 
Saxons  and  Middle-Saxons,  as  the  names  Essex  and  Middlesex 
still  testify.  North  of  the  Thames  the  land  was  mainly  occu- 
pied by  the  Angles.  On  the  east  coast,  between  the  fens  and 
the  sea,  was  the  Kingdom  of  East-Anglia,  divided  into  the 
North-folk  and  South-folk  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk).    Between 
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the  Humber  and  the  Forth  lay  Bemida  and  Deira,  and  these, 
when  united  under  one  ruler,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  North- 
umberland. 

Hie  first  King  of  the  Bemidan  Angles  was  Ida,  who  began 
his  reign  in  647,  and  reared  his  royal  fortress  of  Hamburgh 
on  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea.  Ida's  grandson,  uEthdfrith, 
who  ruled  over  all  Northumberland,  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury defeated  the  Welsh  at  Chester  with  great  slaughter.  Be- 
fore the  fight  began,  the  heathen  King  marked  a  band  of 
Wdsh  priests  and  monks,  many  of  them  from  the  great  mon- 
astery of  Bangor-Iscoed,  who  had  come  to  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  oountrymen.  ^'If  they  cry  to  their  God  against 
us,"  quoth  he,  'Hhey  fight  against  us,  albeit  they  bear  not 
arms,"  and  he  caused  his  men  to  fall  on  and  slay  them. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  from  that  time  Chester  seems 
to  have  lain  in  ruins,  tho  its  Roman  walls  were  left  standing. 
The  latest  of  the  English  kingdoms  was  that  of  Mercia,  which 
grew  out  of  a  number  of  small  Anglian  settlements.  The  orig^ 
inal  Mercians — ^the  men,  that  is,  on  the  march  or  border — ^were 
the  settlers  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Trent,  in  the  border^ 
land  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh.  In  time  Mercia 
extended  its  pow^  and  name  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames 
and  the  Lower  Avon,  therdby  depriving  the  West-Saxons  of 
some  of  their  conquests. 

The  seven  chief  kingdoms,  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex, 
Northumberland,  East-Anglia,  and  Mercia,  which  stand  out 
above  the  lesser  kingdoms  and  states,  are  sometimes  called  by 
modem  authors  the  Heptarchy,  that  is,  the  Government  of 
Seven ;  but  the  name  is  misleading,  as  the  (Country  was  never 
parcelled  out  into  seven  states  with  settled  boundmes.  Tliey 
were  forever  fighting,  not  only  with  the  Welsh,  but  among  each 
other,  and  sometimes  one  prevailed  and  sometimes  another.  At 
times  some  one  king  gained  a  certain  authority  over  his  fellows, 
in  which  case  he  is  termed  in  the  Chronicle  a  Bretwalda,  or 
•*W3a8er  of  Britam." 
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In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  it  seemed  as  if  the  island 
as  far  as  the  Firths  was  to  be  divided  lengthways  between  the 
Welsh  in  the  west  and  the  English  in  the  east.  But  by  the 
West-Saxon  conquests  the  Britons  of  West- Wales  or  Cbmwall 
^— that  is,  the  present  Cornwall  together  with  Devon  and  great 
part  of  Somerset — ^were  cut  off  from  their  brethren  of  North- 
Wales,  the  remnant  of  which  is  still  called  Wales.  Hie  con- 
quests of  JSthdfrith  and  his  successors  in  like  manner  cut  off 
the  Britons  of  Wales  from  those  beyond  Chester.  Strathclyde, 
the  territory  of  the  northern  British,  which  extended  to  tne 
Firth  of  Clyde,  long  remained  unsubdued.  Elmet,  the  district 
round  Leeds,  was  also  an  independent  Welsh  kingdom  till  the 
seventh  century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Northumbrian 
King  Edwin. 

The  faith  of  the  English  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  generally.  Woden,  called  by  the  Danes  Odin, 
was  their  chief  god,  the  giver  of  valor  and  victory ;  after  him 
came  Thunor,  that  is.  Thunder,  better  known  by  his  Danish 
name  of  Thor,  the  ruler  of  the  sky ;  and  many  other  gods  and 
goddesses.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  as  Wednesday, 
Woden's  day,  Thursday,  Thor's  day,  still  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  some  of  these  deities.  The  name  of  the  goddess  Eostre 
(Easter),  worshipped  in  the  month  of  April,  has  passed  to  the 
Christian  Feast  of  the  Resiurection.  Wyrd,  that  is,  f^te, 
lives  on  in  the  word  'Veird,''  which  in  northern  tales  and  bal- 
lads signifies  a  doom  or  curse  inflicted  by  supernatural  power. 
There  was  also  a  belief  in  spirits  who  haunted  the  wilds  and 
the  waters,  and  in  elves  or  fairies. 

The  English  royal  houses  claimed  descent  from  the  god 
Woden ;  but,  tho  the  l^ng  was  taken  from  the  kingly  line,  he 
was  nevertheless  elected;  and  a  child,  or  a  man  thought  in- 
competent, would  be  passed  over  in  favor  of  a  kinsman  better 
fitted  for  the  office.  In  early  times  the  King  was  not  looked 
upon  as  lord  of  the  soil,  but  as  leader  of  the  people ;  and  thus 
in  after  days,  when  a  single  King  ruled  over  all  the  Engilish 
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states,  his  usual  title  was  "King  of  the  English,'^  not  King  of 
England.  His  sons  and  brothers  were  called  Aethelings,  a 
title  originally  given  to  nobles  generally,,  but  afterwards  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  royal  house. 

fVom  the  seventh  century  onwards  we  find  part  of  the  land 
held  by  individuals  or  small  oommimities,  and  part — called 
folkland  or  public  land — belonging  to  the  State.  When  the 
conquering  English  setled  down  they  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  territory  they  had  won,  and  thus 
there  remained  unalloted  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  tribe  or 
State. 

The  King  had  his  private  estates  like  other  people,  and  as 
he  could,  tho  at  first  only  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  make 
grants  of  the  folkland,  it  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  property 
of  the  Crown. 

Landowners  were  under  a  threefold  obligation — to  furnish 
men  to  serve  in  the  fyrd  or  militia  and  to  keep  up  the  fortifi- 
cations and  bridges.  Freemen  were  divided  into  two  great 
chutes,  known  as  Earls  and  Churls,  terms  best  expressed  by 
the  words  "gentle"  and  '^simple" ;  and  in  later  days,  the  man 
who  had  no  land  of  his  own  had  to  take  some  landed  man  for 
his  ^lord"  or  master,  to  be  his  surety  and  protector. 

Every  king  or  other  great  man  had  his  own  followers,  called 
thegns  (now  spelled  thanes),  who  devoted  themselves  to  his 
service  in  peace  and  war.  As  it  was  both  honorable  and  profit- 
able to  serve  a  king,  who  could  provide  for  his  followers  by 
grants  of  folkland,  the  thanes  grew  into  a  class  of  gentry  and 
nobles,  which  supplanted  the  older  nobility,  the  "earls'* ;  and  at 
last  the  name  of  thane  was  given  to  all  who  owned  a  certain 
quantity  of  land.  For  the  defence  of  the  country  every  free- 
man was  bound  to  serve  in  the  fyrd. 

Slaves  were  most  numerous  along  the  Welsh  border,  where 
many  Welshmen  were  taken  prisoners  and  made  bondsmen. 
But  men  might  become  slaves  in  other  ways  than  being  cap- 
tured in  war.     They  might  be  driven  by  poverty  to  sell  them- 
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selyes,  or  be  sold  when  children  by  their  parents,  or  be  en- 
•layed  by  law  because  they  could  not  pay  their  debts  or  the 
fines  they  had  incurred  by  some  oflPense;  or  they  might  be  bom 
in  slavery. 

Hie  King  was  not  absolute,  but  was  bound  to  observe  the 
laws  and  customs  of  his  people.  He  was  moreover  guided  by 
a  council  or  assembly,  called  the  Witena-gem6t,  that  is,  the 
Meeting  of  the  Wise,  its  members  being  the  Witan,  the  Wise 
Men.  It  is  probable  that  all  freemen  might  take  part  in  the 
Meeting,  but  if  so,  when  the  kingdoms  grew  fewer  in  number, 
and  larger  in  extent,  the  mass  of  the  people  soon  ceased  to  at- 
tend, because  they  had  not  the  time  or  could  not  travel  the  dis- 
tance. So  the  Meeting  shrank  on  ordinary  occasions,  attended 
only  by  the  great  men — the  Elaldormen,  who  were  something 
like  Viceroys  or  Lords-Lieutenant;  the  King's  thanes;  and, 
after  the  country  became  Christian,  by  the  Bishops  and  Ab- 
bots. Sometimes,  on  great  occasions,  large  bodies  of  people 
were  present ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  we  hear  of  the  citi- 
zens of  London  taking  part  in  Meetings  for  the  election  of  a 
The  powers  of  the  Witan  were  large ;  they  elected  the 
;  and  they  and  he  together  made  laws  and  treaties,  and 
appointed  or  removed  the  officers  of  the  State.  In  small  mat- 
ters the  people  governed  themselves. 

Hie  township  had  its  own  little  meeting,  still  continued  in 
part  under  the  name  of  'parish  vestry,"  for  making  its  by- 
laws and  settling  its  affairs.  The  township  was  sometimes 
independent,  that  is  to  say,  the  freemen  owned  the  land ;  some- 
times it  was  dependent  on  a  lord,  whose  tenants  the  townsmen 
were. .  So  the  hundred,  called  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
wapentake,  a  union  of  townships,  had  a  court  and  meeting  for 
trying  criminals  and  settling  disputes ;  and  so,  too,  the  shire,  a 
cluster  of  hundreds,  had  its  court  and  meeting,  presided  over 
by  the  Ealdorman,  the  Sheriff  (that  is,  shire-reeve,  magis- 
trate of  the  riiin),  and  the  Bishop. 


H  ]ttfd8iimimr  Nfgbf 8  Dream 

Bt  S.  £.  GrooGiNy  M.A.,  in  the  Umveniiy  Corresfondent 

^A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream''  is  one  of  Shakespeare's 
earliest  comedies.  Plough  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
play  is  uncertain,  the  best  modem  opinion  assigns  it  to  1694 
or  1595,  thus  placing  it  in  time  between  ^^Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona"  and  ^^Romeo  and  Juliet,"  plays  with  which  the  Dream 
has  mudi  in  common. 

The  plot  of  *^A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  is  more  origi- 
nal than  Shakespeare's  plots  usually  are.  For  the  most  part 
the  dramatist  takes  some  story  or  stories  ready  to  his  hand 
and  reproduces  them  in  dramatic  form,  in  every  case  enriching 
them  with  the  treasures  of  his  wonderful  genius.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  story,  a  most  harmonious  blending  of  strange  and, 
at  first  sight,  incongruous  elements,  is  Shakespeare's  own,  and 
in  it  he  gives  full  rein  to  his  imagination,  endowing  with  ^^a 
local  habitation  and  a  name"  the  airy  nothings  which  it  bodies 
forth.  He  introduces  us  into  a  new  and  marvelous  world,  a 
land  of  dreams  and  shadows,  peopled  with  supernatural  beings 
who  make  luckless  mortals  their  sport. 

Apart  from  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  we  have  in  the 
^ream"  three  distinct  groups  of  characters,  viz.,  the  Athe- 
nian loTers,  the  Fairies,  and  the  honest  artisans  of  Athens. 
Hie  supernatural  dement  connects  and  controls  the  other  two, 
thus  producing  an  harmonious  whole. 

Tlie  main  theme  of  the  play  is  the  passion  of  love,  which  is 
here  represented  as  a  caprice  or  an  infatuation.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  by  various  speedies  put  into  the  mouths  of 
diiFerent  diaracters.    Thus  Helena  says: 

Lo?e  looks  not  with  the  c^res  but  with  the  mind; 

And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind: 

Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  Judgment  taste; 

Wings  and  no  eyts  figure  unheedy  haste; 

And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  diUd, 

Because  in  dioice  lie  is  so  oft  b^uiTd. 
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Again,  the  love-juioe,  which  has  sudi  strange  effect  on 
those  who  undergo  its  influence,  is  itsdf  symbolical  of  this 
capricious  character  of  love.  What  can  be  more  extraordinary 
than  the  passion  which  it  kindles  in  Titania  for  Bottom, 
adorned  as  he  is  with  an  ass's  head  and  braying  for  the  prov- 
ender natural  to  his  condition?  '^Reason  and  love,"  says  Bot- 
tom, '%eep  little  company  together  nowadays,"  and  Titania 
replies: 

Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Of  the  groups  of  characters  mentioned  above  the  least  in- 
teresting are  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  and  the  Lovers.  In 
these  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have  been  interested  him- 
self, nor  does  he  greatly  trouble  to  interest  his  audince.  Tlie- 
seus  is  the  chivalrous  and  dignified  grand  seigneur  of  Shakes- 
peare's own  day— -strong,  courteous,  kindly,  a  stickler  for 
authority,  eminently  practical  and  unimaginative.  The 
'^bouncing  Amazon"  Hippolyta  has  too  small  a  part  to  show 
more  than  a  lack  of  patience.  The  lovers,  too,  are  but  slightly 
chatacterized.  Demetrius  and  Lysander  are  much  of  a  much- 
ness, save  that  the  latter  has  our  sympathy,  while  the  former 
has  not,  and  Hermia  and  Helena  are  designedly  contrasted: 
Hermia  short,  dark,  resolute,  masterful,  and  more  than  a  bit 
of  a  shrew;  Helena  tall,  fair,  clinging,  timid,  and  plaintive. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fairies  and  the  artisans,  however,  the 
dramatist  has  not  been  so  indifferent,  and  the  result  is  two 
wonderful  sets  of  creations  such  as  Shakespeare  alone  could 
conceive.  The  Fairies,  tiny  beings  that  can  creep  into  acorn- 
cups  and  that  know  all  the  secrets  of  Nature,  are  delineated 
with  the  most  minute  attention  to  detail  and  consistency.  They 
come  from  classical  mythology,  medieval  romance,  and  popu- 
lar folk-lore,  each  element  blending  with  and  influencing  the 
other.  Supernatural  as  they  are,  they  travesty  in  the  quar- 
rel of  Tetania  and  Oberon  the  weakness  of  mankind.  Puck's 
''What  fools  these  mortals  be !"  could  be  applied  to  the  "King 
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and  Queen  of  Faiiyland  as  well  as  to  Lysander  and  his  com- 
panions. 

The  group  of  artisans  form,  after  the  Fairies,  the  most  in- 
teresting characters  in  the  play.  These  have  no  predecessors 
in  literature,  not  even  in  Shakespeare,  for  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  group  of  clowns  in  Lace's, Labor  Lost.  Hiey 
are,  however,  not  Athenians  but  English  working  men  of 
Shakespeare's  own  day,  and  they  supply  much  of  the  fun  of 
the  piece.  They  propose  to  act  before  the  Duke  *^The  most 
lamentable  Comedy,  and  most  cruel  Death  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,"  a  play  which  we  are  told  is  ^'some  ten  words  long,  but 
ten  words  it  is  too  long,"  and  in  which  there  is  ^*not  one  word 
apt,  one  player  fitted."  llieseus,  nevertheless,  decides  to  hear 
it,  for,  as  he  says : 

Nerer  anything  can  oome  amiss 
Wlien  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 

•Eadi  of  this  group  of  personages  has  his  distinguishing 
daracteristics,  from  the  brazen-faced  and  biazen-throated 
Bottom  down  to  the  timorous  and  feeble  Starveling.  But  Bot- 
tom is  the  chief  and  leader,  the  man  to  whom  the  others  look 
op,  and  without  whom  their  undertaking  would  be  marred. 
He  is  ready  to  play  any  part,  or  all  parts  by  preference ;  he 
accepts  as  a  matter  of  course  and  as  his  due  the  attentions  of 
Tetania  and  her  attendants,  and  he  interrupts  the  perform- 
ance without  hesitation  to  explain  to  Theseus  the  progress  of 
the  play.  In  the  long  roll  of  Shakespeare's  clowns  there  are 
few  who  stand  higher  than  this  ^^sweet  bully  Bottom." 
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QucdtCone  dftb  Hnswcre 

By  I.  Price,  Author  of  "The  Comprehensive  Question  Book" 

QuESTxoKS  ijr  RKAmiro. 

Rip*8  heart  died  awaj  at  bearing  of  those  sad  changes  in  his  home  and 
friends  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the  world.  Evtry  answer 
piualed  him,  too,  bj  treating  of  such  0norm<m9  lapses  of  time,  and  of 
matters  which  he  could  not  understand,  war,  C<mgr^99,  Stonj  Point;  be 
liad  no  courage  to  ask  after  amr  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair, 
'*Does  nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?"    .    .    . 

"It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  c^d  Peter  Vander- 
donk,  ifho  was  seen  slowij  advancing  up  the  road.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  AiftorioA  of  that  name  who  wrote  one  of  the  eariiest  accounts  of 
the  province.  Peter  was  the  most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village^  and 
well  V9r$0d  in  all  the  wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the  nd^bor- 
hood.  He  recollected  Rip  at  onc^  and  eorroboraUd  his  story  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed 
down  from  his  ancestor,  the  historian,  the  KaatsklU  Mountains  had  always 
been  haunted  by  strange  beings;  that  it  was  affinMd  that  the  great 
Hendrik  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a 
kind  of  9igiX  there  every  twenty  years,  with  the  crew  of  the  "Half  Moont" 
being  permitted  in  this  way  to  r^foifU  the  scenes  qf  his  enterprise^  and 
keep  a  gwirdian  eye  upon  the  great  river  called  by  his  name;  that  his 
father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  DiUeh  dresses,  playing  at  nine- 
pins in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard,  one 
summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  distant  peals  of 
thunder.    .    •    • 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits.  .  .  .  Having  nothing 
to  do  at  home  and  being  arrived  at  that  happy  age  when  a  man  can  be 
idle  with  impvwUy,  he  took  his  place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the  inn- 
door,  and  was  rwer^ne^d  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village^  and  a 
ehitmiDU  of  the  old  time  "before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  be 
could  set  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  oould  be  made  to  comfr^ 
hend  tike  strange  events  that  had  Uken  place  during  his  torpot^— now 
there  had  been  a  Revolutionarr  War,  that  the  country  had  thrown  olF 
the  yc^e  of  Old  England,  and,  that,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  his 
Majesty,  George  the  Third,  he  was  now  a  free  dltiMn  of  the  United 
States. — WoMhingUm  Irving, 

1.  Outline  the  work  that  you  would  expect  pupils  to  do  in  preparation 
for  reading  the  above  selection  if  assigned  as  a  study  lesson  to  l>e  read 
on  the  following  day. 

9.  Define  ea<£  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  selection. 

3.  Explain  the  value  of  analysing  words  into  stems,  prefix  and  suiBx. 
Illustrate  by  reference  to  some  woi^s  in  the  selectkm  fpen  above. 

4.  'nawxjtk  what  sense  is  spelling  chiefly  learned?    Qive  reasons. 

5.  9tm  wfasft  results  you  would  exjMCt  frDm  the  first  year's  work  in 
reading. 


Questions  and  Answers  6i 

6.  Mcntioo  two  reaflons  why  it  is  especially  important  that  the  teacher 
of  primaiy  reading  should  be  able  to  read  well. 

7.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  good  oral  reading? 

S.  Hark  the  accented  syllable  ot  each  of  the  following  words  and 
indicate  the  soond  of  each  vowel  by  the  use  of  diacritical  markst 
oMMiMifty  mi»€iki$t<m9,  forehead, 

9.  Bsspitaa  in  your  own  words  the  thoughts  conTcyed  in  the  following 
qootatioiis:  (a)  'The  bannered  hosts  of  Macedon  stood  arrayed  in  splen- 
did might.  Crowning  the  hills  and  fllllnff  the  valleys,  far  and  wide 
c«tended  the  millions  in  arms,  who  waited  on  the  word  of  the  young 
AUsander — the  naost  superb  array  of  human  power  which  8cq>terea 
ambition  ever  erolced  to  do  its  bidding.** 
{b)  *'When  sorrows  come. 

They  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions.'* — Shakeepeare, 
(<)  ^,  gentle  sleep. 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have 
I  fMffhted  ihte?'''-^hake$peare. 
(d)  "So^  lue  a  shattered  column,  lay  the  Idng." 

— Tenn^eon. 
IOl  Indicate  the  proper  inflection  on  each  of  the  italicized  words  in 
tiie  foilowfag  selection: 

"iMn  her^e  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  grajfl 
The  stars  of  its  vfMer,  the  dews  of  its  Mayt 
And  when  we  are  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys. 
Dear  Father,  take  care  of  thy  ehUdren,  the  Boys/ 

AXSWBBS. 

1.  An  historical  references  and  other  allusions  should  be  looked  up  in 
the  dietkinary,  iiistorical  reference  boolcs  and  other  works  of  references; 
c:g,  war.  Congress,  Stony  Point,  Kaatskill  Mountains,  Hendrik  Hudson, 
the  *aialf  Moon,"  Old  England,  etc.  The  pupU  should,  if  this  has  not 
been  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  entire  seleclion,  be  asked 
to  faring  as  many  illustrations  from  books  of  history  and  supplementary 
reading,  allowing  the  mode  of  dress,  etc.,  of  the  Dutch  in  the  early 
days  of  New  York.  All  difficult  words,  and  the  derivations  of  certain 
essential  words  to  the  meaning  of  the  selection,  should  be  looked  up  and 


9.  Ewormoue,  far  exceeding  the  usual  siae  or  amount;  very  great. 

Comgreee,  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  United  States  Government; 
tlie  legislative  department,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Hiftoriam,  one  who  writes,  compiles  or  relates  history. 

V^reed,  having  thorough  acquaintance  with  or  Imowledge  of  a  subject. 

CorrohfiraUd,  to  make  more  sure  or  evident  by  means  of  additional 
proof  or  testimony. 

A/limed,  asserted  with  positiveness. 

VigQ,  wakefol  watch  especially  when  others  are  asleep. 
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RfviiU,  to  pay  aooUier  visit 

Omardiim,  watchfuL 

Dmtek,  relating  to  the  inhabitants  of  Holland. 

Impunity,  freedom  from  punishment. 

R0vertne0d,  regarded  or  treated  with  great  respect. 

ComfMr§hend,  to  understand. 

Torpor,  a  condition  of  total  or  partial  insensibility  to  things  going  on 
about  the  person. 

S.  The  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  words  will  be  better  under- 
stood, the  origin  of  the  word  and  the  exact  meaning  will  be  bettor 
grasped.  Similarly,  it  may  be  seen  how  the  present  meanings  of  words 
differ  from  those  of  the  original  meanings;  as,  paimful  meant,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago^  pains-taldng.  or  very  careful;  idiot  was  a  person  who 
took  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  Comprehend  (to  understand, 
to  lay  hold  of  or  take  in  with  the  mind,  so  as  to  have*  a  full  knowledge 
of),  from  the  Latin  eompr0h0ndo,  com,  with,  together,  preh^ndo,  to  take 
hold  of,  to  seiae. 

4.  Through  the  sense  of  sight.  Spelling  is  distinctly  and  distinctive^ 
a  written  subject;  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  no  sure  sign  of  its 
correct  makeup  of  letters. 

5.  Hie  ability  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  read  easily  and  fluently  tiie 
lessons  in  his  readers,  both  text  and  supplementary;  the  ability  to  pro- 
nounce at  sight  a  number  of  definite  phonograms  and  words  containing 
those  phonograms;  a  fair  amount  of  supplementary  reading  from  books 
other  than  those  of  the  class;  the  ability  to  read  the  selections  in  the  text 
and  class  supplementary  books  with  expression. 

6.  (a)  To  furnish  a  model  of  good  oral  reading  for  the  class,  and 
(6)  to  inculcate  an  interest  and  love  for  reading  when  the  selection  is 
read  with  expression. 

7.  Correct  and  clear  pronunciation  and  enunciation,  expressive  oral 
readings  a  clear  understanding  of  the  passage  and  Its  relation  to  the 
selection  as  a  whole,  and  the  ability  later  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  em- 
bodied in  Uie  passages  read.      ^ 

8.  ab  d?"  men,       mis'  che  vus,       for'  ed. 

9.  (a)  Crowning  the  hills  and  filling  the  valleys  was  the  immense  army 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  largest  army  ever  gathered,  waiting  to  do 
its  masters  bidding. 

(6)  Sorrows  never  come  singly. 

(c)  Why  can  I  not  go  to  sleep? 

{d)  Hie  king  lay  wounded  and  helpless. 

10.  The  upward  inflection  on  k$re'»,  gold,  iDtnl^r^  Father;  and  the 
downward  iiiflection  on  boyhood,  gray,  Mag,  ehMrmk,  bog*. 
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QnuJMQi 


1.  intentloa 

2.  residence 

3.  remarkable 

4.  c«niiiiig 
6.  pursuit 

6.  possible 

7.  fertile 

5.  diarter 

9.  opportunity 

10.  justice 

11.  cbaracter 
13.  diUgent 
13. 


14.  yaUeys 

15.  electricity 

16.  ei^>erinient 

17.  festival 

18.  unknown 

19.  memory 
iO.  Judgment 
91.  ref<neQce 
99.  culture 

93.  commerce 

94.  patriotic 
96.  until 

96.  declarative 


97.  speech 

98.  insurance 

99.  ratlQ 
SO.  necessity 
31.  business 
39.  beliere 

33.  February 

34.  truly 

35.  solemn 

36.  skiUfnl 

37.  sufldent 

38.  census 

39.  Journal 


40.  domestic 

41.  libniy 

49.  magaaioe 
48.  Genesee 

44.  Ontario 

45.  breathing 

46.  digestiflo 
4/7.  agricultnie 
48.  reliable 
40.  ddit 

50.  ndj^ibor 


It  is  infffOMibU  for  a  pupil  at  any  an^  tkM  to  eomprd^^nd  the  whoU 
of  a  ^rmU  pi9e0  of  Uteralure,  no  mattwr  how  much  time  is  spent  in 
readmg  it.  lie  can  obtain  new  ideat  only  by  meami  of  his  freient  ones. 
Bvery  new  rekUitm  to  tlie  idea  helps  to  eorr&ct,  clear  ana  exUnd  the 
mtmimg,  and  kktiead  of  iryifng  to  get  the  wiiole  meaning  in  its  one 
relation,  it  is  often  l)etter  to  read  on,  getting  at  truth  in  diferenit  rela- 
tions and  deepening  and  enriching  ewperienee  at  the  same  time. 

Thie  eehoolhouie  was  a  low  huuding  of  one  large  room,  rudeig  oon- 
Hmeted  of  lege;  the  wMowe  partly  gkased  and  partly  natehed  with 
ieaies  of  old  copy  books.  It  stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleaeant  eiUuh- 
tion^  just  at  the  foot  of  a  woodg  hill,  with  a  brook  running  close  by,  and 
a  formidable  birch  tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it. 

QuxsnoKs  vx  Pstchoumt. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  threefold  division  of  the  mind?  (6)  In  which 
phase  of  the  mind  would  you  place  the  foUowingc  reasoning,  love^  atten- 
tion, livaliy,  resoluticMi,  memory? 

9.  Give  an  original  example  sliowing  that  feelings  intellect  and  volition 
are  connected. 

3.  Show  that  attention  is  an  essential  factor  in  all  mental  states. 

4w  Qearly  distinguish  between  growth  and  development. 

5.  Coouncnt  on  Uie  following:  'The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

6.  (a)  Define  clearly  what  you  understand  by  environment.  (6)  What 
place  has  school  in  the  child's  environment? 

Airswus. 

1.  (a)  Emotion  or  feeling',  intellect  or  knowing,  and  volition  or  will- 
ing.    (6)  intellect,  feeling,  willing,  feelings  willing  and  intellect. 

9.  I  rnd  a  book  and  like  it  so  much  that  I  write  a  letter  to  my  friend 
about  it  I  like  the  hock.  ((Feeling.)  I  know  the  contents  of  the  book. 
(Knowing.)     I  write  a  letter  to  my  friend.    (Willing  cr  Volition.) 
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3.  No  matter  what  the  mental  state  there  is  an  dement  of  attention  in 
it  Discrimination  between  that  state  and  all  other  states  and  assimila- 
tion with  all  states  like  the  present  one  are  involved  in  every  mental 
activity*  thus  supplementing  the  mere  act  of  attending  to  the  present 
state.  We  become  conscious  of  one  mental  state  only  when  we  attend  to 
it,  diifereotlate  It  from  others  and  assimilate  it  to  some  other  recurring 
state. 

4.  Growth  means  merely  an  increase  in  siae  or  bulk;  development  in- 
volves structural  changes.  Mental  growth  means  merely  an  addition  to 
tlie  stocic  of  mental  materials;  but  mental  development  is  the  elaboration 
of  those  materials  into  more  complex  forms.  Reading  one  book  after 
another  implies  mental  growth;  but  when  the  contents  of  these  hooka  are 
assimilated  to  our  previous  experiences  and  the  imagination.  Judgment  or 
reason  enter  into  the  work  so  as  to  form  more  complex  mental  stock, 
then  development  takes  place. 

6.  While  all  children  possess  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  existence 
the  same  inherent  tendencies,  as  they  grow  older  these  change,  and  th^ 
become  diiferent  ftrom  one  another.  These  differences  lend  toward  their 
later  and  still  more  elTective  sqMiration,  making  one  an  active  and  rest- 
less soldier,  another  a  quiet  student,  the  other,  a  third,  an  amUtious  man 
of  affairs,  and  a  fourth  still  different  from  the  others.  These  differences 
are  due  to  the  training  and  education  that  they  recdved  while  they  were 
children,  in  their  earlier  years,  their  differences  in  the  lives  thqr  led,  the 
differences  in  the  scenes  they  witnessed,  and  the  people  with  whom  th^ 
were  thrown  in  contact  The  child  that  is  brought  up  in  an  environment 
that  tends  toward  absence  of  activity  will  become^  in  all  probability,  the 
quiet,  retiring  and  shy  student;  the  child  thrown  among  people  of  a 
restless  and  active  disposition  will  likely  become  a  busy  commercial  man* 
and  the  child  thrown  into  an  environment  that  breathes  the  atmosphere 
of  war  will  become  a  soldier. 

6.  (o)  All  those  influences  tending  to  direct,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  child's  mind  in  certain  directions.  (6)  The  school 
supplies  very  largely  the  social  environment  of  most  of  the  school  chil- 
dren. Hie  home  environment  of  many  of  the  children  is  not  of  the  best. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  primary  school  is  directed  toward  neutralising 
the  home  influences.  The  teacher's  work  is  much  lightened  when  the 
home  influence  is  with  the  school  rather  than  against  it 
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Bernard  8l)aw  on  6ducatlon* 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  recently  gave  an  inspiring  lec- 
tiune  to  members  of  the  London  Schools  Musical  and  Dra- 
matic Association.  The  lecture  was  fuU  of  suggestive  wis- 
dom, brightened  with  flashes  of  insight  into  the  queer  aspects 
ordinary  things  have  when  looked  at  from  an  unconventional 
point  of  view.  To  reproduce  the  brilliant  epigrams  is  be- 
yond me:  I  will  attempt  to  give  recollections  of  the  general 
tenor. 

Mr.  Shaw  opened  with  a  jibe.  Altho  he  imderstood  his 
audience  to  consist  largely  of  teachers,  yet  he  proposed  to 
address  them  as  human  beings — ^beings  able  to  note  and  learn 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  folk  around  them;  and 
among  these  folk,  in  the  first  place,  the  children.  So  Mr. 
Shaw  proceeded  to  describe  and  criticize  schools  from  the  pa- 
tients' point  of  view.  Seen  thus,  schools  are  prisons  in  which 
innocent  and  eager  victims  are  cribbed  and  cabined  for  so 
many  hours  a  day,  just  in  order  to  keep  them  away  from 
their  homes,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  badgering  their 
parents  by  asking  questions  that  no  one  can  answer.  The 
punishment  or  torture  chiefly  used  in  the  schools  is  the  exact- 
ing of  answers  to  questions  based  on  school  books.  A  school 
book  is  one  in  which  some  subject  of  great  interest  is  turned 
mto  an  instrument  of  interrogative  torture,  and  which,  there^ 
fore,  no  person  would  read  if  he  were  not  forced  to.  One  of 
the  causes  of  that  intense  detestation  of  talk  about  religion 

*As  reported  by  J.  C  Miixixovoir,  M.A.,  in  the  London  Jourmal 
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so  characteristic  of  the  English  people  is  that  the  Bible  has 
been  made  to  serve  as  a  school  book.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
have  Shakespeare  forced  upon  them  as  a  school  text  become 
the  men  and  women  who  never  go  to  any  other  play  than  a 
musical  comedy,  and  who  never  dream  of  opening  a  book  that 
has  the  word  ^^Shakespeare"  on  the  back.  A  clear  result  of 
early  Bible  teaching  is  seen  in  the  surprising  circumstance 
that,  if  ever  Mr.  Shaw  ventures  on  any  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant Scriptural  allusions  in  one  of  his  plays,  the  play  is  imme- 
diately taboo  and  most  of  the  critics  dub  its  author  a  Puritan, 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  educational  advance;  but 
schools  do  not  change.  Prisons  never  alter.  If  a  child  were 
free  to  go  out  it  would  escape  with  joy  and  go  home  or  to  some 
other  educational  place  where  it  could  satisfy  its  natural  thirst 
for  knowledge  by  looking  on  and  asking  questions.  But 
parents  prefer  teachers  who  never  let  children  escape,  but  con- 
trive to  set  them  impossible  conundrums  and  to  keep  them  in 
an  hour  longer  as  often  as  possible;  no  matter  at  all  that  the 
teacher  has  to  stay  in  as  well.  If  the  real  business  of  school 
were  merely  to  fit  children  for  their  duties  in  life,  teachers 
would  be  able  to  content  themselves  with  teaching  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  could  then  say  candidly  to  the  pupils.  ^^You 
are  now  religiously  educated  and  can  go  home."  But,  as 
teachers  know  they  are  in  honor  bound  to  keep  the  children 
in  school  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  are  forced  to 
go  over  this  same  Catechism  time  after  time  or  to  try  to  make 
pupils  learn  the  whole  Bible  from  end  to  end.  There  are  in 
the  Bible,  as  in  other  great  works  of  literary  art — in  Homer, 
for  instance,  or  in  Victor  Hugo — certain  long  strings  of 
names  full  of  unexpected  aesthetic  possibilities.  These  the 
teacher  delights  in  forcing  his  victims  to  learn  by  heart  in 
order  to  have  the  chance  of  keeping  them  in  for  failure.  It  i 
would  really  be  just  as  educative  and  far  more  useful  in  later  | 
life  to  make  them  learn  the  names  and  addresses  in  the  London  i 
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Directory,  at  least  as  far  as  Adelphi  Terrace  (where  Mr. 
Shaw  himself  lives.) 

As  with  religion,  so  with  musical  art.  As  soon  as  the 
teacher  who  is  not  a  musician  meddles  with  it,  the  child  is  bad- 
gered and  tortured  about  supertonics  and  major  fourths,  and 
racked  with  chords  of  a  dominant  seventh  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Out  of  the  mere  grammar  of  music  any  amount  of  school  puz- 
zles can  be  concocted  that  a  child  can  very  conveniently  be 
punished  for  failing  to  solve. 

Li  the  schools  of  the  future,  as  Mr.  Shaw  can  conceive  them, 
children  will  read  books  because  they  want  to,  and  will  go  to 
school  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their  own  expense  in  order 
to  be  helped  in  learning  to  read  those  books.  Any  child  will 
be  free  to  go  out  when  the  teacher  bores  him,  just  as  adults 
do  now  at  the  theater  when  they  are  seeing  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
plays.  They  pay  for  their  seats  and  want  their  money's 
worth,  but  when  the  stage-talk  is  dull  they  talk  to  their  neigh- 
bor or  hiss,  or  go  out  altogether  if  the  play  is  intolerable.  In 
the  time  to  come  children,  too,  will  enjoy  the  liberty  that  is 
demanded  for  full  development  of  all  the  faculties.  They 
will,  of  course,  be  provided  with  pocket  money  and  will  spend 
it  on  books  and  on  teachers,  so  that  the  best  teachers  will  have 
the  most  pupils  and  the  highest  pay.  The  present  state  of 
things  is  truly  ridiculous,  whereby  the  old-people  of  seventy, 
whose  development  no  longer  matters,  are  given  five  shillings 
a  week,  while  the  great  majority  of  school  children  have  no 
pocket  money  to  experiment  with  and  so  lose  their  best  chance 
of  learning  real  values.  But  there  will,  of  course,  be  come 
restrictions.  The  State  will  very  properly  object  to  giving 
pocket  money  to  junior  citizens  who  do  not  know  the  multi- 
plication table  and  cannot  give  change.  So  that  bitter  com- 
plaints may  be  expected  from  young  people  that  jj^hey  are  not 
being  taught  these  things  soon  enough,  and  that  they  are 
thereby  being  debarred  from  passing  out  of  mere  schools  into 
the  great  University  of  street  life. 
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It  may  be  true  that  all  of  us  equally  have  soulfty  but  it  need 
not  follow  that  all  our  souls  are  equal.  A  child  is  bom  with 
something  very  small  in  the  way  of  a  soul,  and  the  growth  of 
that  something  depends  on  what  is  put  into  the  child's  mind 
and  Ufe.  The  more  one  puts  in  and  the  more  one  learns  to  uae 
it  and  to  enjoy  its  use,  the  bigger  the  soul  will  become.  But, 
instead  of  being  fed  and  cultivated,  ability  to  use  and  enjoy 
may  be  starved  and  neglected.  In  that  case,  instead  of  grow- 
ing, the  soul  will  diminish  and  wither  away.  If  our  share  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment  were  to  be  made  visible  and  we  were  to 
see,  as  in  the  medieval  stories,  the  angel  waiting  at  one  ear  of 
dying  folk  to  bear  away  the  soul  and  to  resist  the  devil  wait- 
ing at  the  other  ear,  the  si^t  would  bring  us  many  surprises. 
Some  of  the  least  considered  and  humblest  of  our  neighbors 
would  be  found  to  have  vast  and  oomprdiensive  souls,  while 
one  or  two  of  our  public  people  of  world-wide  renown  for 
great  enterprises  would  prove  to  have  but  shrunken  souls  lim- 
ited to  a  single  order  of  feelings  and  ideas.  And,  further, 
some  of  our  most  successful  commercial  men  would  appear  to 
have  no  souls  at  all,  having  ceased  to  enjoy  even  their  own 
success. 

The  great  teachers  of  mankind  have  been  those  who  have 
tried  to  enable  people  fully  to  enjoy  their  fullest  souls  and  so 
add  to  their  lives;  for  life  is  not  a  fixed  quantity:  it  can  be 
added  to  by  adding  to  one's  faculties.  For  this  end  we  must  as 
a  preliminary  enlarge  the  avenues  of  sense  thru  which  impres- 
sions of  the  great  world  are  received.  It  would  be  useless  to 
play  music  to  a  man  stone  deaf:  his  soul  could  only  be 
reached  by  painting  or  sculpture  or  literature.  These  may 
to  some  extent  exptess  a  state  of  soul,  but  not  without  an 
intermixture  of  lower  elements.  It  is,  however,  by  music  alone 
that  we  can  attain  the  pure  uplifting.  To  cultivate  the  high- 
est understanding  and  enjoyment  of  music  one  must  enlarge 
and  cultivate  the  sense  of  hearing,  so  as  both  to  make  it  capa- 
ble of  actually  hearing  more  than  it  could  untrained,  and 
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also  to  enrich  it  with  memories  of  beautiful  things  abready 
heard.  A  symphony  by  Beethoven  is  one  of  the  deepest 
sources  of  spiritual  joy,  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  present  it  to 
an  unfit  audience.  To  them  it  would  be  a  mere  chaos.  One 
needs  to  have  been  taught  how  to  find  and  relish  the  simple 
musical  phrases  of  which  it  is  built  up. 

It  will  be  found  when  we  listen  to  a  sonata  or  symphony  by 
one  of  the  great  masters  that  there  are  two  or  three  recurrent 
sets  of  notes  or  tune-fragments  running  right  through  it, 
whidi,  in  inferior  hands,  would  always  remain  mere  jingles 
or  short  tinkling  refrains.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  musical 
geniuses  (since  Beethoven  showed  that  it  could  be  done)  these 
insignificant,  merely  pretty  little  sound-patterns,  become  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  turn.  They  are 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  always  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  in  mere  form  and  relative  order,  but  yet  in  every  repe- 
tition bringing  new  emotions  and  new  strength.  These  sim^ 
jde  musical  phrases  or  tunes  can  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls 
in  sdiool,  who  could  learn  easily  enough  to  distinguish  the 
different  effects  these  little  melodies  convey  when  rendered  in 
different  ways,  softly  or  loudly,  quickly  or  slowly,  sung  by 
boys  or  by  girls  or  by  men,  played  on  this  instrument  or  on 
that,  the  piano,  the  flute,  the  violin.  Of  course,  the  school 
must  not  be  expected  to  provide  all  these  experiments  unaided. 
It  is  not  enough  to  ask  children  to  listen  to  each  other's  at- 
tempts to  give  the  different  effects  of  varied  instrumental  or 
vocal  renderings  of  a  phrase.  For  this  they  must  have  help 
from  amateurs  and  friends  of  musical  art.  Gret  two  young 
ladies  from  Brixton  to  play  concertos  to  them  and  help  them 
to  realize  how  the  successive  parts  of  a  musical  whole  embody 
changing  moods.  Show  them,  for  instance,  that  the  Coda  to 
the  '^Leonora"  overture  is  an  exhilarating  rush  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  something  like  the  rush  to  the  playground  when 
sdiool  is  over. 

Children  taught  in  some  such  way  as  this  to  recognize  as 
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old  familiar  friends  the  elementary  fragments  of  which  the 
great  monuments  of  music  are  built  up  will  not  become  the 
helpless  bored  listeners  to  classical  concerts  one  so  often  sees 
sitting  in  agonized  solemnity,  enduring  such  things  as  sonatas 
in  the  densest  vacuity  and  confusion.  Full  enjoyment  of  mu- 
sical masterpieces  is  impossible  till  one  has  some  familiarity 
with  the  themes  that  run  through  them.  The  technical  value 
of  this  familiarity  was  clearly  instanced  when  the  late  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  once  brought  over  from  Hamburg  a  second- 
rate  orchestra  possessing  very  inferior  instruments  and  skill, 
to  perform  music  new  to  the  best  London  players.  Passages 
that  had  hitherto  to  Londoners  seemed  merely  inexplicable 
complexities  of  sound  suddenly  became  intelligible  music  of 
the  highest  order.  The  newcomers,  with  all  their  shortcom- 
ings, had  this  inestimable  advantage:  they  were  so  familiar 
with  the  music  that  they  knew  it  both  technically  and  emo- 
tionally— they  knew  what  notes  to  play  and  also  what  feelings 
accompanied  the  playing. 

When  the  time  comes  for  leaving  school,  young  people  go 
out  to  work,  and  a  most  dangerous  time  ensues  for  them.  All 
their  thoughts  cannot  be  confined  to  work.  Take  the  case  of 
the  young  derk.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  close  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  world  certain  other  very  inter- 
esting creatures — ^young  women.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  any  young  man  to  think  of  marrying  until  he  is 
thirty-five.  If  he  is  a  gentleman  with  some  ideas  of  luxury 
the  age  will  be  nearer  fifty-five — and  it  is  gradually  going  up. 
Young  men  and  women,  therefore,  unless  they  have  some  un- 
usually absorbing  interest  in  life,  will  find  their  imaginations 
apt  to  center  upon  ideas  dependent  on  certain  deep  instincts. 
For  these  instincts  there  are  laid  snares  of  diabolical  cunning 
everywhere  in  London.  It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  take  care 
that  the  young  man  who  has  nothing  imperative  to  do  in  the 
evening  after  business  hours  should  meet  something  to  worth- 
ily occupy  his  mind.    To  tell  people  it  is  wicked  to  go  to  the 
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theater  is  nonsense.  Give  them  a  good  theater  to  go  to,  with 
an  entertainment  of  real  and  satisfying  beauty,  and  it  will  be 
possible  before  long  to  make  them  feel  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing mean  or  base. 

Art  is  not  a  mere  luxury :  it  reveals  the  full  meaning  of  the 
common  acts  of  life,  and  to  turn  one's  back  upon  it  means  the 
stopping  of  one  of  the  best  of  all  influences.  But  do  not  go 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  if  you  want  to  know  whether  a  play 
IS  moral  or  immoral.  He  only  reads  the  words  and  misses  the 
meaning.  He  would  tell  you  that  "The  Woman  in  the  Case*' 
is  moral,  but  that  "The  Showing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet"  is 
highly  improper.  As  to  the  real  morality  of  a  play  apply  a 
real  test.  Ask  how  it  acts  upon  the  deep  instincts.  What  do 
young  men  and  women  do  after  a  visit  to  a  play?  Where  do 
they  go?  Are  they  in  a  mood  to  go  home  to  healthy  sleep  and 
rest  for  to-morrow's  work,  or  are  they  so  excited  that  they 
seek  other  satisfaction  in  base  debauch?  Now  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  a  young  man  who  has  just  seen  such  a  play  as  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession"  will  need  nothing  more  to  send  him 
straight  home  for  at  least  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Mr.  Shaw  concluded  with  a  sort  of  confession  that  he  had 
recently  visited  Lichfield,  and  while  there  had  gone  to  see  a 
play.  But  it  had  produced  on  him  little  effect  of  any  kind. 
In  the  morning  of  the  same  day  he  had  attended  service  in 
the  Cathedral  and  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  sol- 
emn music  in  that  beautiful  building  was  so  strong  that  it 
quite  outweighed  any  the  drama  might  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced upon  him.  And  who  is  there  that  can  tell  whether,  if 
he  had  not  been  subject  to  that  aesthetic  spell,  he  might  not 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with  the  heroine  of  the 
play — ^**the  girl  who  took  the  wrong  turning"? 

TTie  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  ex- 
pressed how  much  he  and  his  audience  had  enjoyed  the  lecture 
and  profited  by  it.  Nevertheless,  he  protested  that  what  Mr. 
Shaw  had  said  about  schools  being  prisons  and  school  books 
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being  unreadable  was  merely  early  Victorian  rubbiBh,  and 
showed  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  schools  for 
twenty  yean  past. 

Some  heckling  followed.  When  asked  how  it  happened  that 
the  Puritans  were  so  intensely  religious  if,  after  all,  the  only 
proper  way  to  teach  religion  is  through  art,  Mr.  Shaw  re- 
joined that  the  Puritans  were,  in  fact,  the  greatest  uj^olders 
of  true  art  in  this  country.  Oliver  Cromwell  Introduced  the 
opera  into  England.  Milton  produced  incomparable  word- 
music.  Puritans  attacked  not  art,  but  idolatry.  Idolatry  it 
always  is  that  maintains  reverence  for  things  that  no  longer 
deserve  it.  All  great  art  comes  from  people  with  a  strain  of 
Puritanism  in  them. 
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Bt  Kate  Stsvens, 
Principal  of  the  North  Islington  Central  Girk*  School 

There  is  no  grade  of  education  more  important  than  that 
given  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  a  country,  for  here 
the  majority  of  its  people  obtain  the  only  training  which  they 
receive  as  a  preparation  for  their  future  lives.  Here  too, 
others  who  pass  on  to  higher  forms  of  education  receive  the 
groundwork  for  that  further  training. 

It  is  necessary  to  secure  that  the  education  given  is  ef- 
ficient and  eoHiomical,  both  in  making  the  best  use  of  the 
short  school  life  of  the  pupil,  and  also  in  securing  an  adequate 
return  for  the  outlay  of  public  funds  which  have  been  appro- 
printed  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  discover  and  foster  any 
special  ability  or  aptitude  possessed  by  a  pupil ;  to  encourage 
initiative,  to  train  the  intelligence,  strengthen  the  will  power 
and  to  develop  self-reliance. 

It  must  emphasize  the  right  thinking  which  leads  to  right 
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action.  Habits  of  observation  and  accuracy  must  be  incul- 
cated; also  the  necessity  for  looking  at  any  subject  from 
other  points  of  view  than  one's  own ;  tlie  value  of  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  perseverance,  so  necessary  for  success  in  any 
undertaking;  the  gradual  training  toward  a  ^'suspended  judg- 
ment'' as  against  hasty  generalization ;  all  those  must  be  kept 
in  view,  as  weU  as  the  imparting  of  information.  Especially 
valuable  is  the  training  as  to  where  and  how  the  pupil  can 
obtain  information  for  himself.  All  this  and  more  will  be 
included  in  the  aims  of  the  best  school  education.  There  has 
gradually  come  about  a  change  in  ideals  of  education ;  from 
being  a  means  of  culture  and  discipline  for  the  leisured  few  it 
has  developed  a  wider  and  more  democratic  side,  as  a  means 
of  industrial,  civic  and  social  betterment.  This  has  come 
about,  in  a  great  measure,  through  the  extended  application 
of  science  to  industry;  to  new  commercial  activities,  and  to 
increased  facilities  for  communication  and  transport;  to  the 
growing  use  of  machinery,  and  to  the  decay  of  the  system  of 
apprenticeship. 

With  increased  knowledge,  and  wider  fields  of  informa- 
tion to  be  covered,  more  and  more  is  thrown  upon,  and  ex- 
pected from,  the  schools.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  education  has  been  the  intro- 
duction into  the  school  curriculum  of  industrial  and  technical 
training,  with  its  subsequent,  and  almost  phenomenal,  de- 
velopment. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding  I  must  premise  that 
the  term  '^Industrial  School"  in  its  narrower  English  sense 
signifies  a  school  for  the  industrial  training  of  vagrant  or 
neglected  children — a  preventive  institution,  where  they  arc 
usually  boarded,  clothed  and  taught,  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  14  or  16. 

The  term,  however,  gradually  widened  in  meaning,  until 
at  the  recent  important  conference  held  at  the  Guildhan  in 
London,  at  whidi  both  the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of 
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the  opposition  spoke  in  favor  of  its  object,  for  securing  a 
national  system  of  industrial  training,  the  main  resolution 
read  as  follows:  **That  this  conference  views  with  grave 
concern  the  large  numbers  of  children  leaving  school  without 
practical  training,  for  definite  vocations,  and  resolves  that  a 
national  system  of  industrial,  professional  and  commercial 
training  should  be  established,  to  which  the  children  shall 
pass,  as  a  matter  of  course  (unless  the  parents  are  prepared 
to  undertake  their  future  training)  and  without  interval, 
for  a  definite  period,  to  be  thoroughly  trained  for  entry  to  the 
particular  calling  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  such  training 
to  be  given  under  fully  qualified  instructors." 

Much  enthusiasm  was  caused  by  the  receipt,  during  the 
Conference,  of  the  following  telegram:  ^^I  am  commanded 
by  the  King  to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  objects  which  your  Conference  desires  to  secure.  His 
Majesty  believes  that  further  development  of  industrial  train- 
ing will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  he  hopes 
that  your  Conference  may  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  and 
educating  public  opinion  in  favor  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion." 

A  National  Industrial  Education  League  for  the  above 
purpose  was  formed  as  the  outcome  of  this  Conference. 

Concerning  London,  Mr.  "Blair  reports  that  ^^of  the  total 
industrial  population  of  England  and  Wales,  employed  in 
factories  and  workshop,  one-seventh  are  to  be  found  in  Lon- 
don. One-fourth  of  all  the  clerks  of  the  same  area  are  to  be 
found  there.  One-fourth  of  all  the  men  and  boys  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  engaged  in  unskilled  emplojrments. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  leaving  the  elementary 
school  enter  unskilled  employments,  where  there  is  gener- 
ally no  effort  made  towards  further  education,  and  the 
effects  of  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  soon  dissipated.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  dock  laborers  employed  here  have  been  born  in  London, 
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the  skilled  trades  are  largely  recruited  by  immigrants;  new- 
comers from  home  and  abroad  constituting  one-third  of  the 
population  of  London.  The  system  of  indentured  apprentice* 
ship  has  largely  disappeared,  and  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  in 
1906,  showed  that  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  try  and  revive  it.  Keen  competition  and  extensive  sub- 
division of  labor  do  not  afford  opportimities  for  an  all-round 
training;  new  inventions,  or  a  change  of  fashion  may  dislo- 
cate industries ;  initiative  and  adaptability  are  needed  for  suc- 
cess." ^Industrial  education"  is  here  used  to  include — in 
addition  to  a  general  cultural  education: 

(a)  Instruction  in  the  principles,  and  some  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  which  underlie  a  particular 
group  of  allied  trades  or  professions,  as  training  in  wood  or 
metal  work  for  boys,  or  in  housecraft  for  girls. 

(b)  Technical  or  distinctly  vocational  education,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  training  for  some 
specific  calling,  e.g.,  book-binding  or  tailoring  for  boys,  or 
dressmaking  or  upholstery  for  girls. 

Hie  London  Coiuity  Council  is  the  Local  Education  Au- 
thority for  London.  In  its  Elementary  Primary  Schools 
there  are  650,000  pupils.  These  schools  consist  of  (1)  Infant 
Schools  for  those  under  seven.  (2)  Senior  Schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  taught  either  together  or  separately,  between  the 
ages  of  7  to  14  or  15.  The  compulsory  school  age  is  from 
7  to  14. 

Hie  foundations  of  manual  training  are  laid,  for  the 
younger  children,  in  the  Kindergarten  occupations,  which 
give  interest  and  facility  in  dealing  with  concrete  substances, 
foster  habits  of  observation,  and  give  free  play  to  the  child's 
imagination. 

Since  1890,  when  the  "Mundella  Code"  introduced  Kinder- 
garten training  for  infants,  woodwork  for  boys,  and  domes- 
tic subjects  for  girls,  manual  work  has  always  formed  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  Elementary  Schools.     It  has  also 
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latdy  been  introduoed  into  State-Aided  Secondary  Sdiools,  as 
a  i«oognized  part  of  the  school  work.  Its  aim  is  ^to  train  the 
intelligence  through  familiar  occupations,  to  show  how  scien- 
tific methods  may  be  usefully  employed  in  ordinary  pursuits, 
and  how  much  valuable  manipulative  skill  may  thus  be  inci- 
dentally acquired.** 

The  problem  of  how  to  bridge  over  the  gap,  which  so  often 
occurs  between  the  child  leaving  the  Infant  Sdiool  at  seven, 
and  the  age  of  eleven  (when  woodwork  is  taken  by  boys,  and 
domestic  subjects  by  girls,  in  the  Senior  Schools)  has  of  late 
been  receiving  much  attention.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  this  end.  Needlework  for  giiis  is,  happily,  continu- 
ous throughout.  Many  persons  think  that  those  subjects 
should  be  taught  by  members  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  school 
and  not  be  treated  as  outside  or  special  subjects. 

There  are  two  avenues  by  which  promising  pupils  may 
pass  from  the  Primary  Sdhool  to  a  place  affording  more  ad- 
vanced education: 

(a)  By  means  of  scholarships,  acoompcuiied  by  mainte- 
nance grants  (where  needed),  tenable  at  the  fee-paying  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  These  are  mainly  intended  for  pupils  who 
are  likely  to  remain  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
Secondary  Schools  contain  80,000  pupils  and  are  required,  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  financial  aid,  to  reserve  25  per  cent 
of  free  places  for  pupils  coming  from  the  Elementary  Schools. 

(b)  By  nominations  for  a  Central  School  where  a  four- 
years'  course  of  general,  and  also  a  more  specialized  educa- 
tion, is  offered  to  suitable  pupils,  whose  school  life  must  close 
at  about  the  age  of  15%.  These  schools,  only  recently  estab- 
lished in  London,  have  a  distinctly  commercial  or  industrial 
bias.  They  are  planned  in  order  *Ho  continue  the  general 
education  of  the  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  their 
adaptability  of  hand  and  mind,  so  that  when  they  are  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  they  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  take 
up  some  trade,  or  industry,  or  business.    With  this  object  all 
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boys  are  taught  some  f onns  of  hand-work,  and  in  the  schools 
with  an  industrial  bias,  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  work- 
shop drawing,  and  the  use  of  wood  and  metal  tools.  In 
schools  with  a  conmiercial  bias,  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
tails of  office  woik,  while  all  girls  are  trained  in  practical  sub- 
jects, such  as  domestic  economy,  home  dressmaking  and  gen- 
eral needlework.  No  money  grants  are  given  to  pupils  who 
enter  the  Central  Schools.  No  fees  are  charged,  but  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  in  the  case  of  pupils  whose  parents  are  un- 
able to  keep  them  longer  at  sdiool  without  financial  assistance, 
a  limited  number  of  exhibitions  are  offered  to  promising  pu- 
pils, to  assist  in  meeting  the  incidental  expenses  from  their 
fourteenth  birthday  until  they  leave  school.  Pupils  between 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  both  Central  and  Secondary 
Sdiools  may  compete  for  Trade  Scholarships.  There  are  to 
be  sixty  (thirty-nine  now)  Central  Schools  in  London  con- 
taining 20,000  pupils.  They  are  pretty  equally  divided  into 
boys,  girls  and  mixed  departments. 

In  the  schools  having  an  industrial  bias,  from  10-18  hours 
per  week,  out  of  a  total  of  S7V^  hours,  must  be  given  to  prac- 
tical work,  which,  for  girls,  must  consist  of  Elementary  Sci- 
ence, Domestic  Economy,  Drawing,  Needlework,  Dressmak- 
ing, Millinery  or  other  approved  subject. 

Trade  Schools  for  Boys.  Tliere  are  eight  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  Council,  and  three  which  are  aided,  or  partly 
supported,    lliey  are  of  two  kinds : 

(a)  Preparatory  Sdiools  for  allied  groups  of  trades,  e.g., 
woodworking,   engineering,  building,  book  production,   etc 

(b)  Those  which  train  for  specific  trades,  e.g.,  silver- 
smiths, tailors,  men-oooks,  bakers,  etc. 

There  are  also,  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  other  Trade  or 
Technical  Schools  established  by  private  enterprise  and  phil- 
anthropy. One  of  these,  the  South  Norwood  Technical  Trade 
School,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley,  will  well  repay 

a  visit. 
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The  First  Day  Trade  Schools  for  Girls  were  organized  by 
the  London  Council  in  1895.  There  are  four  entirely,  and 
two  partly,  maintained  by  them.  They  all  prepare  for  some 
particular  trade  and  are  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  ap- 
prenticeship. The  trades  taught  are  dressmaking,  retail  and 
wholesale  ladies'  tailoring,  waistcoat  making,  millinery,  corset- 
making,  upholstery,  laundry,  cooking,  embroidery,  photog- 
raphy and  hairdressing.  There  are  about  700  pupils.  The 
course  lasts  for  two  years.  The  age  of  admission  is  14  to  16- 
Scholarships  are  granted  to  suitable  pupils  from  the  Council's 
Schools,  and  any  other  places  may  be  filled  by  fee-paying  pu- 
pils, provided  they  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  general 
education,  as  shown  by  their  attainments  in  English,  needle- 
work and  drawing.  As  the  work  becomes  more  widely  known, 
the  competition  for  entrance  becomes  keener. 

About  22  hours  a  week  are  given  to  purely  trade  teaching, 
and  10  hours  to  general  English  subjects,  physical  exercises 
and  drawing,  including  design.  The  English  subjects  are 
carefully  co-ordinated  with  the  technical  instruction.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  business  letters,  to  correct 
spelling  and  to  composition.  The  reading  of  good  literature 
is  encouraged. 

Manual  Work  in  the  Special  Schools. — Mrs.  Burgwin,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  for  Defective  Children  in  Lon- 
don, was  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars: Leicester  was  the  first  English  town  to  establish  a 
class  for  mentally  defective  children  in  April,  1892,  and  later 
in  the  same  year,  London  followed  with  its  "School  for  Spe- 
cial Instruction."  From  the  first  it  was  recognized  that  chil- 
dren in  these  schools  must  be  taught  by  different  methods  to 
those  in  use  on  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  so,  train- 
ing by  means  of  handwork  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  special 
features  of  these  schools. 

Maamal  Work  for  Boys,  (a)  Senior  Schools  (age  12-16) 
bootmaking,  tailoring,  woodwork,  metal-work   and  drawing 
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are  taught.  An  interesting  school  of  this  type  is  to  be  found 
at  Romilly  Road  Centre,  Finsbury  Park  N. 

(b)  Junior  Mixed  Schools.  Here  we  find  drawing  and  col- 
oring, chair-caning,  cane-weaving,  raffia-work,  etc. 

In  ordinary  Special  Schools  a  minimum  time  of  six  hours 
per  week  must,  by  law,  be  given  to  woodwork  in  the  Senior 
Schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls;  about  three-fourths  of  the 
time  is  given  to  the  various  crafts  which  are  taught.  In  Lon- 
don defective  children  generally  remain  in  the  Infant  Schools 
(where  much  handwork  is  taught),  until  they  are  seven  years 
of  age.  They  can  only  remain  at  school  till  they  are  16  years 
of  age,  and  may  only  leave  before  that  age  (after  reaching 
14)  by  obtaining  special  exemption  in  order  to  go  to  ap- 
proved work. 

A  voluntary  Care  Committee  deals  with  the  placing  of  the 
children  on  lea\4ng  school,  and  watches  over  them  for  the  first 
years  after  they  commence  work. 

The  numbers  on  May  12th,  1911,  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Schools — ^90,  of  which  12  are  for  Senior  Boys  and  1 
for  Senior  Girls. 

(b)  Teachers— «29,  including  90  Head  Teachers  and  41 
Instructors  in  Special  Subjects. 

(a)  Pupils— about  8,200. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  in  London  hundreds  of  students 
preparing  for  higher  careers  in  both  Industry  and  Commerce, 
lliese  may  be  found  in : 

(a)  The  Schools  of  the  University  of  London. 

(b)  Polytechnics  and  Higher  Technical  Institutions. 

(c)  The  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  at 
South  Kensington. 

These,  as  in  the  case  of  Secondary  Schools,  may  be  divided 
into  three  catagories : 

(a)  Those  entirely  maintained  by  the  Council, 

(b)  Those  partly  maintained,  and 

(c)  Those  which  do  not  receive  aid  from  the  Council. 
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In  1908  the  Board  of  fkiucation  appointed  a  Committee  to 
report  on  Manual  Education.  This  report  appeared  in  1910. 
The  following  is  a  siunmary  of  their  recommendations : 

(1)  That  handwork  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  elementary  schools. 

(2)  That  the  course  of  handwork  should  be  continuous 
throughout  these  schools^  from  tlie  infants  upward,  and  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  method  rather  than  a  separate  sub- 
ject of  instruction. 

(8)  That  a  knowledge  of  handwork  principles  should  be 
an  dement  in  the  training  of  all  future  teachers. 

(4)  Tliat  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is,  that  all  forms  of 
handwork  should  be  taught  in  the  school  by  the  ordinary 
teachers. 

^^Our  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  making  the  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools  a  fitting  preparation,  not  so  much  for  the 
higher  secondary  education  of  the  few,  as  for  the  practice 
for  the  many,  in  technical  pursuits,  in  which  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  children  will  be  engaged  in  after  life." 
(Sir  Philip  Magnus.) 


%v9€n  8ecrft8  of  Buccese  Olitb  Gng^ish  ClaBSce 

By  Fjlorsnce  £lus  Shblsy 

n.    assign  &i6ht  topics  and  stimulate  individual  effort 

and  eeseaech 

(a)  Primarily  be  interested  yourself.  Would  you  let  the 
recitatioiis  drift  just  as  they  do  nowadays,  if  your  own  little 
son  were  in  the  class?  Suppose  he  was  that  dull,  inattentive 
pupil  who  isn't  beginning  to  grasp  the  work,  wouldn't  you 
work  with  him  in  private  sometimes  (and  that  sweetly,  without 
a  word  of  scolding)  ?  And  wouldn't  you  even  expend  a  few  of 
your  hard-earned  dollars  for  educational  papers  and  books  in 
search  of  new  methods  and  ingenious  devices  to  help  draw  him 
out? 

This  ability  to  be  sincerely  interested  one's  self  is,  in  short, 
the  technique  of  teaching  English  (or  any  other  language). 
It  comes  naturally  and  unconsciously  to  the  ^^bom  teacher," 
and  seems  to  be  naturally  and  unconsciously  lacking  in  others. 
Doubtless  you  yourself  have  pitiful  recollections  of  that 
teacher  who  sat  at  her  desk  in  monumental  submission  *^to 
duty,"  while  one  after  another  around  the  weary  length  of  the 
class,  were  read  the  compositions  for  the  day. 

Anyone,  even  you,  can  develop  and  cultivate  an  interest,  tho 
he  start  out  with  next  to  none.  And  then  the  grand  secret  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  effort  from  each  individual  pupil  is 
ouL  You  must  honestly  care  and  not  only  care,  but  honestly 
enjoy  directing  and  stimulating  the  development  of  each  pupil. 

Not  infrequently  a  teacher  finds  language,  granmiar,  and 
compositions  tedious  and  worrisome,  because  she  herself  is  ac- 
tually ignorant  and  uninformed  on  the  subject.  Did  you  ever 
have  opportunity  to  look  over  a  set  of  grammar  papers  handed 
in  at  the  County  Teachers'  Examinations?  Well,  it  is  true 
that  many  who  are  trying  to  teach  it,  need  to  buckle  down  and 
study;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  scarce  see  the  cover  of  a 
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teacher's  magazine  or  modem  pedagogical  work.  If  you  are 
not  well  up  on  a  subject  yourself,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
you  will  dread  the  ordeal  of  explaining  it  to  others. 

Again,  there  is  such  a  being  as  the  **lazy  teacher."  If  it  ia 
*Hoo  much  trouble"  to  correct  exercises  and  manuscripts,  and 
**unnecessary"  to  prepare  the  lesson  yourself,  with  bright 
varied  exercises  before  the  recitation,  and  **tiresome"  to  read 
educational  literature,  then  you  are  your  own  fate,  and  alas, 
that  of  the  class  also.    Pray  for  vim. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  the  teacher  has  gradually  demoralized 
both  her  own  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  class,  by  pro- 
crastinating. If  today's  exercises  are  not  corrected  to-day, 
to-morrow's  won't  be  corrected  to-morrow,  and  what  about  the 
next  day's?  You  know  how  a  great  stack  of  back  work  (espe- 
cially ungraded  papers),  has  power  to  benumb  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  talented  teacher.  And  most  likely  you  learned 
during  your  own  school  days  the  drudgery  of  preparing  writ- 
ten work,  which  you  realized  might  never  be  criticised  or  re- 
turned. 

(6)   Cover  a  wide  range  of  themes. 

Don't  be  dogged  by  your  outlines  or  text-books,  and  by 
that  I  mean  be  superior  to  them ;  make  them  your  servants. 
Sad  to  say,  some  teachers  are  themselves  slaves  to  these 
"helps." 

It  may  be  that  your  class  needs  something  just  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  suggested  by  superintendent  or  author,  even 
to  attain  the  same  end.  And  it  may  be  too  that  you  are  quite 
clever  enough  to  decide  and  select  it  yourself.  Never  under- 
rate your  own  originality  and  ability.  Never  over-estimate 
them. 

A  wide  range  of  themes  does  not  refer  simply  to  essay  sub~ 
jects,  for  often  a  grammar  student  is  actually  waked  up  if 
you  tell  him  to  diagram  the  sentence  that  last  fell  from  his  own 
lips.  I  think  it  has  never  once  occurred  to  some  pupils  that 
the  "sentences"  and  "exercises"  in  the  text-book  are  the  self- 
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same  language  they  are  using  daily.  Convince  them  that 
learning  grammar  and  rhetoric,  day  by  day,  by  trying  over 
and  over,  is  no  harder  than  for  the  baby  to  learn  to  talk  word 
by  word,  a  little  at  a  time.  Let  them  analyze,  diagram,  cor- 
rect, and  remodel  their  own  talk  as  often  as  possible. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  take  extraordinary  topics  in  order 
to  secure  variety.  The  most  ordinary  things  often  make  most 
fruitful  lessons.  For  instance,  ^^ Windows"  (as  you  chance  to 
glance  at  them),  is  something  the  child  is  familiar  with;  and 
when  you  assign  it,  his  first  thought  is  ^Hhat's  easy."  And 
you  may  secretly  rejoice  should  the  unruly  boy  say  as  much 
aloud.  By  all  means  call  upon  him  to  recite  it  next  day. 
Draw  him  out  to  make  suggestions.  Give  him  a  bit  of  out- 
side reading  on  famous  stained  windows.  In  short,  make  him 
proud  of  himself  and  you  have  won  the  day. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  always  much  to  gain  in  writing 
on  a  topic  that  ^^comes  easy  to  you" ;  and  again,  equal  gain 
in  some  subject  entirely  new  and  strange.  The  familiar  sub- 
ject leaves  all  your  attention  concentrated  upon  the  structure ; 
the  other  gives  opportunity  to  develop  confidence  in  the  use 
of  reference  books,  etc. 

(c)  Dry  subjects. 

If  you  should  see  fit  to  give  out  a  theme  somewhat  beyond 
the  class,  or  should,  perhaps,  be  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the 
superintendent's  outline,  be  tactful. 

Lead  them  to  see  good  reasons  for  it,  and  get  their  mental 
approval  before  naming  the  appalling  subject.  Be  enthusi- 
astic and  cheery  in  suggesting  outlines  for  it,  and  just  as 
patient  and  helpful  as  possible  about  suggesting  and  provid- 
ing reference  books  and  parallel  reading. 

A  student  is  vastly  more  of  a  mind  to  put  forth  an  effort 
another  time,  when  a  '^dry"  subject  is  proposed,  if  he  can 
produce  a  creditable  paper  this  tame,  tho  it  be  with  lots  of 
assistance  from  you  or  others. 

(d)  Use  common  sense. 
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Follow  a  difficult  lesson  after  it  is  at  least  fairly  mastered, 
with  a  lively  or  imaginative  one.  For  onoe  give  each  one  the 
sort  of  a  topic  he  is  best  at.  If  one  boy  can  produce  lucid  ele- 
gant analysis,  but  invariably  ranks  low  in  Cnglish,  assign 
him  several  problems  as  his  composition,  or  let  him  write  a 
little  exposition  of  fractions  or  interest.  Surely  good  analysis 
is  good  English. 

(e)  As  a  general  working  rule,  assign  only  topics  within 
the  thought-experience  of  the  student. 

But  ever  and  ever  lead  him  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Somehow  the  word  "broad-minded"  is  a  big  word.  You  are 
invariably  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  stranger  who  is  said  to  be 
broad-minded.  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  diaracter  you 
summon  up  to  fit  the  word  "narrow-minded."  Which  are  you? 
You  must  measure  their  present  thought-radius,  then  put 
yourself  to  it. 

Half  life's  ills  (gossip,  laziness,  envy,  arguing,  fault-end- 
ing, etc. ),  would  vanish  if  men  were  thinkers.  Train  them  to  it. 

( 1 )  Cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  each  one's  mental  scope. 
It  takes  time,  but  it  saves  time. 

(2)  Let  the  mother-spirit  guide  you.  That  is  the  gift  that 
makes  women  natural  teachers. 

(3)  Bear  in  mind  that  your  real  aim  is  to  make  them  speak 
and  write  good  English  in  daily  life.  If  his  graduating  gram- 
mar grade  is  99  per  cent,  plus,  and  he  still  speaks  incorrectly ; 
if  her  rhetoric  standing  is  100  per  cent.,  and  she  still  writes 
careless,  incorrect  letters,  what  is  gained?    And  what  is  lost? 

(f)  Treasure  the  child's  individuality. 

Seek  for  it,  cultivate  it,  guard  it.  Therein  lies  all  his  tal- 
ent. Every  one  has  some  natural  bent  of  thought;  he  will  be 
at  his  best  in  expressing  that.    Help  him. 

Then,  too,  you  must  strengthen  his  weak  points  by  arous- 
ing his  pride  in  his  strong  points. 

Encourage  him  to  write  out  just  what  he  thinks.  Perchance 
his  natural  way  is  superior  to  his  more  labored  efforts. 
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By  Mattie  Griffith  Satteeie,  New  Yoek 
II.— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Ralph  Waldo  Emersofa  rises,  grand  and  strong,  as  the 
great  central  figure  of  that  brilliant  group  of  literary  men 
and  women  for  which  New  England  is  famous.  I  read  the 
other  day  this  statement,  **Emerson  was  the  embodiment  of 
absolute  thought  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  his  influence 
was  vague,  as  he  never  formulated  his  theories  in  a  practical 
manner."  Be  it  so  that  Mr.  Emerson  typified  ^^absolute 
thought  in  vague  theories"  then  those  vague  theories  assur- 
edly had  a  most  practical  hold  over  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world. 

When  a  child,  I  spent  one  never-to-be-forgotten  summer  in 
that  quaint  old  historic  village  of  Massachusetts,  Concord.  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  and  privilege  of  seeing,  almost  daily, 
the  **Sage  of  Concord,"  as  the  admirers  who  came  to  the  dear 
dd  village  to  see  Mr.  Emerson  always  called  him.  His  per- 
sonality was  delightful.  He  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  tender 
and  kind  to  all,  and  yet  there  was  a  gentle  dignity,  a  sweet 
aloofness,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  This  peculiarity  gave 
him  a  greater  charm,  which,  added  to  his  kind  geniality,  made 
him  a  most  delightful  companion.  In  his  beautiful  old  home, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village,  he  was  particularly  charming. 

The  Emersons  were  very  hospitable  in  a  pleasant,  unosten- 
tatious manner.  Everybody  was  welcome  to  their  pretty  home. 
They  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  making  all  visitors  feel  per^ 
fectly  at  their  ease.  To  appreciate  Mr.  Emerson  thoroly  one 
should  have  seen  him  in  his  home.  He  was  an  ideal  husband 
and  father,  and  a  delightful  host.  Every  Sunday  evening, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  held  their  simple  informal  ^^At  Home." 
Hither  went  all  the  townfolk  and  the  "strangers  within  their 
gates."  The  pretty  shaded  library  will  ever  live  in  my  mem- 
ory, when  I  recall  those  pleasant  Sunday  evenings. 
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I  was  not  permitted  to  attend  more  than  three  of  those  de- 
lightful receptions,  and  then  only  by  special  request  of  sweet, 
motherly  Mrs.  Emerson,  as  my  mother  wisely  thought  the  best 
place  for  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  was  her  bed.  Just  about  a  week  before  we  left  Con- 
cord, Mrs.  Emerson  came  one  evening  to  visit  my  family  at 
the  little  cottage  we  made  our  temporary  home.  As  we  were 
to  leave  the  village  in  so  short  a  time,  I  was  allowed  to  realize 
that  proudest  treat  in  a  child's  life,  namely,  that  of  ^'sitting 
up  late." 

I  can  see  that  little  cottage  room,  on  that  well  remembered 
evening.  It  was  a  glorious  September  night,  the  moon  was 
streaming  with  silvery  beauty  over  all.  The  bare  little  room 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  hold  its  distinguished  visitors, — ^the 
well  beloved  sage,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Emerson,  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  her  sister;  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  May 
Alcott  (Louisa  Alcott's  sister),  and  Judge  Hoar,  afterwards 
United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  who  has  but 
recently  died,  full  of  years  and  honors.  Our  family  at  that 
time  numbered  seven,  and  all  these  made  a  goodly  group. 

I,  as  the  only  child  present,  seated  myself  on  one  of  the 
broad  shelf -seats  in  an  open  window.  Mr.  Emerson  in  a  few 
moments  turned  to  me,  he  was  always  tenderly  mindful  of 
children,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  he  said,  **Well  what 
has  this  little  woman  been  doing  with  herself  all  these  sweet 
siunmer  days,  spent  here  in  old  CJoncord?" 

I  said  quickly  with  much  pride,  ^^Reading  your  Essays,  Mr. 
Emerson." 

^'Really,"  with  a  smile  and  surprised  look.  My  mother 
said,  laughingly,  **Yes,  she  was  brought  up  on  your  books." 
My  aunt  added,  rather  proud  of  my  precocity,  **When  other 
children  learned  ^Mother  Goose'  she  memorized  your  poems. 
At  seven  years  of  age  she  repeated  *Grood-bye  proud  world,  I 
am  going  home,'  and  it  was  her  own  choice,  too." 

Jfr.  Emerson  turned  to  me,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "What 
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a  poor  substitute,  my  child,  for  the  dear  old  nursery  rhymes. 
Now  you  must  go  right  to  work  and  commit  ^Mother  Goose*  to 
memory." 

Before  the  evening  was  over  Mr.  Emerson  again  gave  me 
his  kind  attention  by  asking,  *^What  is  this  little  girl  going 
to  be  after  she  has  grown  to  be  a  fine  young  woman?'' 

I  said,  ^^Oh,  I  shall  be  a  teacher.'' 

That  kind  smile  we  all  knew  so  well  played  round  his  finely 
cut  lips,  and  he  replied,  as  he  placed  his  hands  on  my  black 
braids,  ^*A  noble  choice.  There  was  never  greater  work  than 
that  of  the  teacher.  It  is  great,  because  it  demands  that  self 
should  be  effaced.  Yes,  teaching  is  a  grand  vocation."  Years 
have  passed  since  that  evening,  but  ever  in  my  memory  rests 
that  little  room,  bathed  in  moonlight,  and  I  always  hear  Mr. 
Emerson's  tender  benediction  upon  our  profession. 
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By  George  Ebers* 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  decipher  an  entire  ego,  certain 
educative  influences  are  always  more  or  less  readily  distin- 
guishable. Glancing  at  the  many  who  have  indulged  in  auto- 
biographical reminiscence,  or  who  have  enriched  memorial  liter- 
ature with  ^^Confessions,''  I  believe  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's 
assertion  that  Nature,  Art,  and  Circumstance  determine  edu- 
cation, indicates  the  correct  plan  of  self-examination.  On  these 
lines,  therefore,  I  will  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  educational 
forces  which  have  affected  my  personal  development  and 
activity. 

Of  jfny  father,  I  know  personally  very  little,  for  he  died 
fourteen  days  previous  to  my  birth  at  Berlin  in  March,  1887. 
From  my  grandfather  I  learned  he  had  ever  been  an  upright, 
prudent  m£ui.  Excellent  portraits  of  my  grandparents  are 
still  extant  by  the  English  painter,  Bradley,  recalling  the  pic- 
tures of  Franz  Hals  in  which  the  substantial  and  jovial  old 
Hollanders  are  so  happily  portrayed.  To  these  progenitors  I 
am  certainly  a  debtor  for  that  unruffled  serenity  and  cheerful 
disposition  which  the  severest  blows  of  destiny  have  not  been 
able  permanently  to  affect.  My  mother  used  often  to  relate 
stories  illustrative  of  the  industry  and  the  tenacious  memory 
of  her  father,  but  a  wider  examination  into  inherited  qualities 
would  be  futile  here. 

In  my  novel,  "Homo  Sum,"  the  anchorite  Paulus  says,  "The 
mother  of  every  child  is  the  best  of  mothers" — an  opinion  I 
still  hold  to-day.  Truly  many  injudicious  and  headstrong 
women  are  blessed  with  children,  in  relation  to  whom,  however. 


•  This  autobiographical  chapter  by  the  famous  German  novelist  and 
Egyptologist  appeared  originally  in  The  Forum,  and  is  here  printed,  with 
slight  changes,  by  permission  of  the  publishers  of  that  magazine.  The 
story  of  Ebers'  stay  at  Keilhau  wiU  be  particularly  interesting  to  teachers 
for  the  vivid  picture  it  gives  of  Froebers  school  at  that  place. 
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they  possess  intuitive  fostering  powers  which  make  the  most 
vicious  appear  good  and  the  stupidest  wise ;  for  the  best  mother 
gift  is  derived  rather  from  an  overflowing  love  than  from  any 
particular  state  of  intelligence,  there  being  also  a  wisdom  of 
the  heart.  Thus  is  the  mother  herself  reacted  upon  and  en- 
nobled. Like  a  teacher  earnestly  instructing,  many  a  fervent 
mother,  even  tho  limited  in  her  nature,  develops  into  an  excel- 
lent educator;  and  among  such  my  own  was  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  best,  wisest  and  most  truly  beautiful.  Over 
me  she  exercised  a  strong  educational  influence,  operating  to- 
gether with  that  of  another  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  later 
in  life. 

Few,  I  believe,  individually  appreciate  the  enonnous  hidden 
force  in  educational  and  moral  influence  exerted  upon  them  by 
their  mothers.  If  a  college  were  founded  for  the  propagation 
of  morality,  its  professors  would  touch  only  superficially  the 
inner  life  of  the  students ;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  a  superfluous 
institution;  for  Ufe  itself  is  just  such  a  school.  We  begin 
here  like  children,  understanding  such  instruction  alone  as 
appeals  to  the  heart,  and  to  this  every  man's  mother,  like  mine, 
holds  the  key.  When  one  leaves  the  motherly  influence,  one  is 
already  a  moral  man,  or  one  is  not;  and  of  a  hundred  who  are 
so,  ninety-nine,  even  tho  unconsciously,  are  indebted  to  the 
mother. 

Under  his  head  of  Art,  Rousseau,  conformably  with  my  own 
opinion,  comprehends  the  teacher.  My  early  instructors  em- 
braced several  who  were,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  Greek  word, 
pedagog  leaders  of  youth.  I  attach,  however,  small  impor^ 
tance  to  the  mere  knowledge  received  from  them,  for  many  an 
instructor  who  most  dexterously  implants  positive  knowledge 
may  still  be  a  poor  teacher.  Still,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
auiliority  of  particular  men,  aside  from  the  maternal  influence, 
has  the  utmost  effect  on  intelligent  boys. 

Priedrich  Froebel,  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  once  kept  a 
school  in  Keilhau,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  amid  the 
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mountain-forests  of  Thuringa.  Thither  I  was  sent  in  my 
boyhood.  Froebel,  in  181S,  had  taken  part  in  the  uprising 
of  the  German  people  against  the  Corsican  conqueror,  and  had 
more  than  once  looked  death  in  the  face  while  serving  in  the 
volunteer  corps  of  the  "Schwarzen  Jager**  (Black  Hunters), 
celebrated  by  Theodore  Komer  in  his  poem,  "Liitzow's  Wilde, 
verwegene  Jagd"  (Lutzow's  Wild,  Reckless  Chase).  After 
the  declaration  of  peace,  he  founded  his  Keilhau  school  and 
called  on  Langethal  and  Middendorf ,  his  whilom  companions- 
in-arms,  to  associate  themselves  with  him  here;  all  three  elect- 
ing to  abandon  personal  advancement  in  order  thus  again  to 
serve  their  country  in  that  remote  forest-valley.  Deeply  re- 
ligious idealists,  as  became  the  hour  of  a  nation's  spiritual 
expansion,  these  men  proposed  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
growing  youth  of  the  country,  employing  in  their  work  the 
steadfast  natures  discerned  by  Froebel  amid  the  tramp  and 
turmoil  of  war. 

While  Froebel  had  been  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war 
a  student  of  Pestalozzi  in  Yverdun,  Switzerland,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  assisted  in  the  completion  of  Pestalozzi's  well  known 
system.  The  effort  made  by  Froebel  with  the  youth  confided 
to  him  was  to  form  true  men  by  a  harmonious  development  of 
both  mind  and  body,  not  on  the  usual  lines  of  education,  but 
thru  a  complete  study  of  the  individual,  presuming  that  the 
richest  endowment  for  life  within  his  gift  lay  in  imparting  a 
tenderness  of  mind  united  to  strength  of  character  and  body. 
Earnest  men  and  lovers  of  childhood,  they  used  the  simplest 
forms  of  daily  life,  at  work  or  play,  as  opportunities  for  car- 
rying out  their  principles:  even  the  miniature  battles  we 
fought  on  summer  evenings  on  the  crest  of  some  wooded 
height  were  made  to  bear  a  moral,  for  an  awakening  of  the  in- 
telligence, preparatory  to  higher  instruction,  weighed  more 
seriously  under  the  Froebel  system  than  the  success  of  a  mere 
prodigy  of  learning. 

An  institution  conducted  by  such  methods  represented  solid 
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educational  force,  altho  to  ascribe  to  this  tutelage  any  special 
factor  in  my  own  development  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  de- 
fine the  sequence  of  each  flaky  crystal  of  the  falling  snow. 
Neyertheless,  I  can  still  trace  the  enduring  mastery  over  me 
of  that  old  champion  of  freedom,  Heinrich  Langethal;  for 
tho  he  deserted  Keilhau  when  I  was  only  in  my  sixteenth  year, 
he  led  my  tastes  into  a  path  from  which  I  have  never  swerved. 
A  favorite  pupil  of  Schleiermacher  and  Friedrich  August 
Wolf,  the  great  philologist  and  propounder  of  the  "Homeric 
Question,"  Langethal  attained  an  unusual  scholastic  acquain- 
tance with  classic  antiquity,  joining  the  elect  whom  the  god- 
dess alone  permits  to  enter  understandingly  into  the  true  spirit 
of  Grecian  art.  An  affection  of  the  eye,  produced  by  camping 
on  wet  ground  during  the  war,  had  culminated,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  in  total  blindness,  but  the  eye  of  his  soul  discerned 
with  augmented  force  and  ih  purer  light  the  pictures  and 
forms  so  richly  thronging  his  imagination.  He  knew  the 
whole  of  Homer  accurately  by  rote,  as  is  attestable  by  living 
witnesses;  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Iliad  aroused  within 
us  a  feeling  that  he,  too,  marched  with  Achilles  on  the  san- 
guinary field  of  battle,  or  was  at  home  in  the  palace  of  Priam. 
When  he  elucidated  the  classics,  the  very  spirit  of  antiquity 
emanated  from  him,  and  to  have  read  directly  from  the  page, 
when  required  by  the  blind  rhapsodist  to  recite,  would  have 
impressed  us  as  a  shameful  crime,  like  striking  a  fallen  hero. 
Using  no  precautionary  rule  against  deception,  he  inculcated 
a  respect  for  truth,  impressing  upon  us  that  conscience  could 
inflict  a  more  condign  punishment  than  the  severest  school- 
penalty.  When  I  left  school,  his  epigrammatic  parting  was, 
"Be  loyal  in  love** — ^a  motto  which  has  guided  me  in  life  as 
the  Polar  Star  guides  the  wanderer  thru  the  desert. 

No  wonder  the  love  for  antiquity  became  engrafted  from 
the  sightless  teacher's  heart  into  my  own  while  at  school.  I 
would  often  accompany  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Colm,  where  I 
read  aloud  as  he  sat  on  his  favorite  bench  under  the  shade  of 
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an  old  beech-tree,  or  we  wended  our  way  to  the  brook,  where 
he  gladly  lingered ;  and  thus  I  came  to  know  the  soul  of  the 
blind  scholiast  who  combined  with  the  piety  of  orthodoxy  the 
ethics  of  the  Greek  pagan.  To  him  the  murmur  of  the  brook 
disclosed  the  image  of  a  nymph,  or  the  rustling  of  the  thickets 
the  dryads  who  sought  escape  from  some  teasing  faun.  Re- 
turning home  at  sunset,  he  would  picture  the  quadriga  of 
Phoebus  Apollo,  the  circling  Horae  following  with  airiest 
tread;  had  the  moon  risen,  he  painted  the  glorious  Selene, 
while  his  lips,  in  purest  Greek,  uttered  the  prayer  of  the  love- 
lorn maid  in  the  "Enchantress"  of  Theocritus : 

"List!  from  whence  comest  love  to  me,  mighty  Selene!" 

At  the  University  of  Berlin  the  masters  of  whom  I  gained 
most  were  the  Egyptian  Lepsius,  the  philologist  Boeckh,  and 
the  archaeologist  Friederichs.  Here  I  continued  the  study  of 
that  enticing  wonder  world  comprised  in  Egyptian  antiquity. 
In  Gottingen,  Professor  Unger's  lectures  on  the  history  of  art 
had  already  fascinated  me,  particularly  when  he  discussed  the 
hieroglyphics  as  deciphered  by  CSiampoUion  and  Young.  The 
perusal  of  instructive  books  was  also  productive  of  result  for 
me  as  the  positive  tuition  of  these  masters.  It  was'  a  saying 
with  Lepsius,  "Small  can  be  good;  incomplete  never";  and 
Boeckh  exclaimed,  "Reflect  that  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
malicious  wiU  both  criticise  you."  If  at  any  time  I  was  tempted 
to  neglect  work  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  I  was  restrained  by 
the  warning  given  by  my  father  in  the  words  of  Horace, 
"Carpe  diem."  I  caused  this  motto  to  be  engraved  on  my  sig- 
net ring. 

I  fail  to  locate  the  particular  circumstances  most  potent  in 
my  youth  which  awakened  in  me  the  poetic  afflatus.  The  life 
for  which  we  are  educated  is,  as  Rousseau  understands  it,  the 
very  alpha  of  circumstances,  altho  it  is  difficult  to  indicate 
them  in  detail,  except  in  extraordinary  or  unusual  cases.  Like 
the  wetting  of  a  thousand  raindrops,  the  accented  accumula- 
tion of  small  events  completes  the  whole. 
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In  a  circumstance  cloaked  by  a  terrible  fatality,  seemingly 
the  severest  misfortune  at  its  happening,  I  recognized  later 
the  beneficent  outer  development  of  a  completed  inner  nature: 
namely,  the  severe  illness  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment 
of  German  student-life,  chained  me  hopelessly  to  my  bed  and 
afterward  to  my  room.  A  rebellious  invalid,  inveighing 
against  fate  during  the  worst  days  of  protracted  suffering, 
the  earnest  purpose  of  life  sweeping  over  me  when  conval- 
escent, thankful  for  the  smallest  gifts  of  hope,  more  grateful 
to  the  soul  than  larger  bounties  of  destiny,  I  came  to  appre- 
ciate the  refinement  of  suffering  in  the  divine  blessing  of 
laborious  duty  fulfiUed,  cognizant  of  the  impetus  given  to  the 
florescent  talents  within  me,  standing  as  I  did  on  the  border- 
land of  developing  vitality. 

Among  the  greatest  educational  powers  are  quietude  and 
introspective  reflection,  which  in  this  progressive  age  that 
tends  so  strongly  to  association,  are  so  difficult  for  all  to  ob- 
tain. Later,  when  traveling  across  the  desert,  I  strongly  real- 
ized my  indebtedness  to  the  enforced  retirement  on  my  long 
illness,  and  which,  holding  the  germ  of  my  inclination,  shaped 
it  then  into  a  firm  resolution.  The  energy  of  health  presented 
variegated  inspirations,  which  rose,  like  some  lovely  mermaid 
on  the  waters,  to  disappear  again  as  suddenly  when  I 
stretdied  out  my  hand  to  detain  them.  But  in  that  period  of 
quiet  I  marked  the  first  successful  retaining  of  ideas  crowding 
through  my  brain,  with  the  ability  to  force  a  thought  to  its 
extreme  limit.  When  traversing  the  silent  desert,  the  same 
phenomenon  presented  itself,  and  I  now  learned  why  the 
propliets  and  law-givers  of  most  nations  passed  into  the  desert 
to  find  there  the  infinite  quiet  they  sought.  Thus  Sakya- 
Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  Moses,  Zoroaster  and  Mo- 
hammed conceived  their  high  mission.  But  where  shall  the 
growing  youth  of  to-day — Grod  defend  it  from  a  compulsory 
retirement  like  mine ! — ^find  such  repose? 

In  my  "Autobiography'*  I  have  pitied  the  children  who 
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herd  together  in  cities,  robbed  utterly  of  the  retirement  essen- 
tial to  their  well-being.  Shortly  before  the  publication  of  this 
work  I  was  much  gratified  to  hear  my  friend.  Professor 
Adolph  Yon  Bayer,  the  celebrated  successor  of  Liebig  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  say  in  an  address  before  the  students 
and  later  in  personal  conversation,  that  he  regretted  there  was 
so  little  opportunity  possible  in  the  present  state  of  society  for 
seasons  of  quiet  and  seclusion.  In  tracing  the  career  of  others 
who  have  done  more  than  I  for  himian  progress,  the  tendency 
to  formulate  the  best  in  solitude  becomes  apparent  of  each  one. 
Goethe  found  the  quiet  of  early  morning  most  favorable  for 
composition ;  the  teeming  brains  of  the  great  physicist  Helm- 
holtz  and  the  mathematician  Gausz  marked  as  most  produc- 
tive the  silent  hours  or  walks  abroad  in  sunny  weather;  the 
universe  opened  to  Kant  on  solitary  wanderings;  and  the  fa- 
mous electrician,  Werner  Siemens,  after  bemg  incarcerated  in 
a  fortress  as  punishment  for  a  duel,  declared  that  it  was  with 
regret  he  regained  his  freedom  from  an  imprisonment  in  which 
work  and  thought  had  reaped  incredible  benefit  from  solitude. 

Sheep  and  geese  become  frightened  when  separated  from 
the  flock;  the  eagle  and  lion  seek  isolation.  From  quiet  and 
solitude  spring  the  greatest  thoughts,  inventions  and  compo- 
sitions of  art ;  hence  their  potentiality  in  character  formation. 
I  hold  the  theory  that  the  child  exerts  on  the  child,  as  the  fric- 
tion of  life  on  man,  the  greatest  educational  influence,  while 
our  most  valuable  acquisition  in  the  time  of  our  development 
thru  Nature,  Art  and  Circumstance  is  the  fruit  of  hours  spent 
in  quietude,  desirable  for  our  growing  youth  and  absolutely 
essential  for  our  future  philosopher,  poet  and  artist. 

Personally,  I  am  indebted  for  my  full  fruition,  rounded  out 
by  a  mother's  influence,  to  the  solitary  contemplations  which 
marked  the  saddest  period  of  my  life. 


Cbe  8cboot6  of  Switzerland 

By  Vice-Consul  Eugene  Nabel,  St.  Gall  ♦ 

The  importance  of  a  well-developed  and  well-equipped  edu- 
cational system  in  the  welfare  of  a  democratic  State  is  thoroly 
realized  by  the  Swiss  and  no  efforts  are  spared  in  perfecting 
their  schools.  Switzerland,  with  an  area  of  but  15,976  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  3,741,9719  can  hold  her  own  credit- 
ably in  the  economic  struggle  with  her  larger  and  more  power- 
ful neighbors  only  by  providing  each  of  her  subjects  with 
the  best  possible  training. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Constitution  of  1874  provides  for  the 
organization  of  schools,  and  by  popular  vote  the  obligation 
of  the  Federation  to  subsidize  primary  schools  was  established 
in  1902. 

The  resident  population,  according  to  the  Federal  census 
returns,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  the  amount 
of  the  annual  contribution  to  the  Cantons  is  regulated,  the 
uniform  rate  for  each  Canton  being  60  centimes  (12  cents) 
per  head.  Owing,  however,  to  the  special  difficulties  with 
which  the  Cantons  Uri,  Schwyz,  Grisons,  Tidno,  and  Valais, 
and  the  half -Cantons  Obwalden,  Nidwalden,  and  Appenzell 
Inner  Khodes  have  to  contend,  a  supplementary  grant  of  20 
centimes  (4  cents)  per  head  was  to  be  accorded  them.  By 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cantons  more  abundant  means 
for  elementary  school  education,  the  growth  of  the  system 
was  encouraged  and  in  many  places  its  development  promoted 
to  an  extent  impossible  without  Government  aid. 

An  institution  which  has  given  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
Swiss  educational  system  since  the  military  organization  of 
1875,  is  the  pedagogical  recruit  examinations.  A  keen  rivalry 
has  arisen  among  the  Cantons  to  acquit  themselves  with  honor 
in  the  examinations  to  which  youths  about  to  enter  on  their 
military  service  have  to  submit.    This  rivalry  has  necessitated 
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the  extension  of  the  cantonal  school  organization,  and  has 
especially  directed  the  attention  of  the  Cantons  to  matters 
connected  with  national  and  continuation  schools.  The  school 
period  in  the  elementary  scliools  has  been  lengthened  in  a 
number  of  Cantons,  and  the  continuation  schools,  or  pre- 
liminary  courses  for  recruits,  have  been  declared  compulsory 
in  an  increasing  number  of  Cantons. 

Similarly,  the  vocational  training  in  the  Cantons  has  also 
received  a  decided  impulse  from  Federal  aid.  The  Govern- 
ment has  granted  subsidies  to  enterprises  and  institutions 
concerned  with  the  furtherance  of  arts  and  industrial  train- 
ing, domestic  and  vocational  training  of  women,  commercial 
education,  and  agricultural  education.  The  subventions  to 
vocational  (technical)  education  in  1909  amounted  to  over 
4,00a,000  francs  ($772,000). 

To  the  Federal  grants  is  generally  attached  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Cantons  and  Districts,  corporations  and  individ- 
uals, also  contribute.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  Grovemment 
grant  eunounts  to  half  the  sum  received  from  other  sources. 
By  the  active  support  of  the  Confederation  in  the  last  decade 
or  two,  the  number  of  institutions,  schools,  courses,  and  meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  training  has 
increased  enormously.  The  expenditures  for  the  entire  system 
of  education  have  increased  from  $6,460,000  in  1886  to 
$16,729,095  in  1909. 

In  addition  to  generous  financial  help,  two  other  important 
services  are  rendered  by  the  Confederation  to  Swiss  education, 
viz.,  the  construction  of  the  Swiss  school  wall  map  and  its 
presentation  to  the  schools,  and  the  Swiss  school  atlas  for 
secondary  and  intermediate  schools,  published  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Cantonal  Educational  Authorities  in  1910. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  CANTONS 

Each  of  the  cantons  is,  apart  from  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  absolutely  au- 
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tonomous  in  the  arrangement  of  its  school  system.  The  Can- 
tons have  accordingly  taken  steps  to  meet  their  own  require- 
ments. Praiseworthy  zeal  has  been  displayed  to  render  the 
school  organization  of  every  Canton  from  first  to  last  as  com- 
plete ajid  faultless  as  possible.  This  has,  however,  resulted 
in  overdevelopment  in  certain  Cantons,  es]>ecially  in  the  case 
of  the  non-compulsoxy  school  grades  and  groups  (intermediate, 
vocational,  and  high  schools),  and  in  some  districts  the  schools 
have  become  rather  burdensome.  In  certain  Cantons  and  Dis- 
tricts the  necessity  has  arisen  to  modify  the  State  grants. 
In  other  Cantons  where  this  step  was  not  deemed  needful, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  faring  the  scheme  of  taxation  more 
into  line  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  schools. 

Switzerland  possessed  in  1910,  besides  the  Federal  Poli- 
tedinikum  in  Zurich,  seven  universities  (Zurich,  Bern,  Basel, 
Geneva,  Fribourg,  Lausanne,  and  Neuchatel),  with  more  than 
10,000  students  and  occasional  attendants.  A  university  sig- 
nifies for  its  Canton  an  evergrowing  burden,  so  that  the  fully 
equipped  academy — apart  from  all  the  important  and  neces- 
sary institute  buildings  which  must  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  technical  and  other  science — ^has  to  reckon  with 
an  annual  expenditure  of  760,000  to  1,000,000  francs.  As 
the  cantonal  means  are  limited,  it  Is  often  impossible  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  universities  the  necessary  funds  for 
their  development.  The  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
universities  in  the  relatively  small  area  of  Switzerland  has  so 
far  made  it  impossible  to  realize  the  idea,  expressed  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  of  founding  a  Federal  university. 

CAirrONAIi  BDUCATIONAI.  AUTHOETTIBS TBACHBES 

The  entire  system  of  education  in  the  great  majority  of 

Cantons  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  official  of  the 

Department  of  Education,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  member 

of  the  legislature.     In  single  Cantons,  the  Department  (or 

Cbuncil)  of  Education  is  appointed  by  the  cantonal  legisla- 
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lure.  Besides,  the  direct  school  superintendence  is  exercised 
in  nearly  all  the  Cantons  by  professional  inspectors,  and  only 
a  few  by  the  ^'collegiate  authorities."  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  extend  the  field  of  activity  of  the  professional  inspector. 
He  has  a  deeper  insight  into  school  managemoit,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  because  of  his  sci- 
entifle  attaimnents  and  methodical  training.  At  this  time  the 
Cantons  are  expending  approximately  $198,000  annually  for 
administration  and  inspection  alone  out  of  a  total  expenditure 
of  nearly  $7,700,000.  The  sdux>l  regulations  preclude  the 
idea  that  a  teacher  may  be  a  member  of  an  educational  board, 
except  in  the  half -Canton  of  Basel 

From  the  reports  of  the  cantonal  boards  of  education  it 
appears  that  the  scarcity  of  qualified  teadiers,  which  has  been 
observable  for  several  years,  still  continues  in  a  few  Cantons, 
especially  in  that  of  Ticino,  where  at  present  41  unqualified 
teachers  still  officiate,  and  in  the  GantGos  of  Grisons  and  St« 
GaJl.  This  drcumstanoe,  and  the  continual  rise  in  the  price  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  led  to  new  legislation  relating  to 
salaries  in  several  Cantons  and  in  others  to  an  additional 
subvention. 

The  average  salary  per  annum  for  Swiss  teadiers  in  pri- 
mary schools  ranges  from  $560  to  ^68,  in  secondary  schools 
from  $676  to  $868,  and  in  conmiercial  schools  from  $772  to 
$965.  There  were  during  the  year  1908-9f  7,829  male  and 
4,694  female  teadiers  in  the  primaiy  schools.  In  almost  all 
the  Cantons  a  sick  fund  exists  for  teadiers  of  all  grades,  and 
there  is  a  pension  fund  granted  to  widows. 

PRINCIPAL  GRADSS  OP  SCHOOLS 

The  principal  grades  contemplated  in  the  sdieme  of  Swiss 
education  are  the  following:  The  kindergarten  age,  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  (elementary  schools,  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools,  and  recruits'  preliminaiy  courses),  and  the  age 
following  the  compulsory  sdiool  age. 
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The  educational  iostitutioiis  existing  in  Switzerland  for 
children  from  4  to  7  year»  of  age  are  the  infant  and  kinder* 
garten  scbook.  In  the  main  these  are  conducted  according 
to  the  well-known  Frobel  principles.  The  subjects  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  all  other  scfaogl  subjectsi 
are  excluded  from  the  plan  of  study  in  the  German-Swiss 
schools,  but  play  an  important  part  in  the  French-Swiss 
schools. 

The  minimum  age  of  entry  at  the  elementary  school  varies  in 
the  different  Cantons  from  6  to  7  years.  The  school  year 
begins  usually  in  the  month  of  May,  but  in  a  few  Cantons  in 
October.  The  number  of  school  years  (daily  tuition)  ranges 
on  an  average  from  seven  to  eight;  only  in  three  Cantons  are 
there  nine.  Tliere  is  at  present  in  eight  Ckntons  a  compulsory 
^'repetition"  school,  which  directly  follows  the  day  or  elemen- 
tary school.  The  duration  of  attendance  at  this  school  is  on 
an  average  two  years,  but  attendance  is  not  required  more  than 
two  half  days  per  week. 

In  all  Swiss  Cantons  the  teaching  of  needlework  is  a  com- 
pulsory branch  of  education  in  girls'  schools  or  female  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  elementary  school  it 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  compulsory  thruout  Switzerland. 

As  regards  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  elementary  school, 
the  Federal  constitution  provides  for  free  instruction  in  the 
cantonal  elementary  schools.  A  large  number  of  the  Cantons 
decided  that  free  education  entailed  the  free  supply  of  school* 
books,  maps,  summaries,  etc.,  as  well  as  stationery.  In  con- 
sequence more  than  half  of  the  public-school  children  receive 
these  requirements  free  of  charge.  In  six  Cantons,  too,  the 
utensils  and  the  materials  for  needleworic  are  given  gratis. 

COKTINITATION   SCHOOLS,    COMPULSOBY   AND   OPTIONAI. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
elementary  school,  on  completion  of  the  obligatory  term  of 
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yean,  needs  exteosion,  or  at  leaat  refreshing,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  wholly  or  even  partly  forgotten  before  entering  practical 
life.  Starting  from  thif  consideration,  all  the  Cantons  with- 
out exception  have  furnished  the  opportunity  to  the  young 
people,  during  the  period  between  the  termination  of  their 
elementary  school  and  their  entry  into  civil  or  business  life, 
to  refresh  their  knowledge  in  any  particular  directicm.  The 
method  of  attaining  this  object  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
Cantons,  and  for  this  reason  the  continuation  sdiool  is  organ- 
ized in  a  number  of  ways.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the 
Cantom  allow  a  rest  of  one  to  two  years  between  the  completion 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  comanencemenit  of  the  conr 
tinuatian  school,  partly  to  prevent  brain  fatigue,  but  particu- 
larly that  the  pupil  may  approach  his  new  duties  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  additional  age  and  experience. 

The  expression  ^^continuation  school,"  in  a  large  number 
of  German-Swiss  Cantons,  has  acquired  a  specific  meaning. 
It  is  used  to  designate  scholastic  institutions  which  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  actual  elementary  school,  and  which  receive 
pupils  who  have  terminated  their  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  six- 
teenth year.  Further,  the  tuition  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  winter,  and  the  hours,  as  a  rule,  do  not  exceed  three  to 
six  per  week.  In  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  the  term  of 
study,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  in  this  grade  of  school  only 
the  most  important  subjects  of  elementary-school  tuition  can 
be  reviewed,  special  attention  being  given  to  those  acquire- 
ments which  are  of  greatest  value  in  practical  life.  Thus 
the  curriculum  includes  languages,  arithmetic,  writing,  and 
national  history.  In  courses  in  which  the  question  of  vocation 
is  considered  other  branches  and  groups  of  branches  are  added 
in  schools  organized  on  a  wider  basis,  and  in  these  the  tuition  is 
carried  on  all  the  year  round. 

The  total  nimiber  of  compulsory  school  hours  in  the  differ- 
ent Cantons  for  the  elementary  school,  including  the  finishing 
and  repetition  sdiools,  and  for  the  compulsory  continuation 
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schools  and  recruits'  preliminary  courses,  certakHy;  vary  very 
much.  The  hours  in  the  elementary  school  range:fr6m  6,040 
in  the  half-Canton  of  Obwalden  to  9,608  in  the  (jadton  of 
Zurich;  in  the  finishing  and  repetition  schools  from! '240  in 
Obwalden  to  774  in  Basel;  in  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  they  vary  frran  120  in  the  Canton  of  Uri  to  4d0.iil.^ 
Valaia;  in  the  compulsory  recruits'  preliminary  courses,  froi^--' 
20  in  the  Canton  of  Uri  to  90  in  Nidwalden. 

SSCONBA&T    AND    INTXaMEDIATB    SCHOOLS 

The  secondary  school,  called  also  the  district  or  communal 
school  in  some  Cantons,  and  extending  by  daily  instructicm 
the  knowledge  and  acquirements  gained  in  the  classes  of  the 
elementary  school  beyond  the  limits  of  the  general  public 
school,  has  therefore  a  high-grade  character.  With  few  ex- 
oeptionsy  it  is  an  optional  institution  and  may  be  attended 
instead  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  elementary  school.  Each 
sdiool  gives  instruction  in  at  least  one  language  besides  the 
mother  tongue,  and  apart  from  the  far-reaching  difference 
in  the  organization  of  various  institutions,  this  is  a  common 
diaracteristic  of  the  secondary  school,  together  with  the  time 
appointed  for  daily  study.  In  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Cantons  of  Lucerne,  Grisons,  Neudiatel,  and  Geneva  instruc- 
tion is  already  given  in  a  second  language. 

Under  the  designation  '^intermediate  school"  may  be  classed 
various  groups  of  institutions,  all  pursuing  the  same  purpose 
of  higher  education  beyond  the  scope  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  up  to  the  limit  of  age  regularly  fixed  for 
entry  into  the  high  school  and  polytechnikum  (18  to  19 
years).  Some  of  these  intermediate  schools  confine  themselves 
to  imparting  a  general  education  as  extensive  as  possible,  pre- 
paring for  the  university  and  technical  high  schools,  while 
other  institutions  of  this  grade  lay  the  greatest  stress  on 
technical  training. 

[Next  month:  ''Commercial  Education  in  Switzerland."! 
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By  Maktha  S.  Gielow, 
Founder  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Educational  Association 

V 

//•.Ttie  vital  point  of  all  constructive  forces,  whether  spiritual, 
.'".Ipiiiiucational  or  material,  is  the  primary  one  of  a  9U/re  foundor 
•*'  tion. 

The  foundation  of  a  building,  a  bridge,  or  of  any  structure 
is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  part  of  the  plans.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  building  of  character,  citizen- 
ship, civilization.  If  the  early  environment  of  diildren  could 
be  maintained  upon  a  foundation  of  Christian,  practical,  and 
industrial  education,  there  would  be  less  need  for  the  juvenile 
court,  the  reformatory  schools  and  junior  republics.  And 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  give  this  foundation  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  cities  and  towns,  where  public  schools  are  accessible, 
and  where  public-spirited  women  can  meet  together  in  the 
interest  of  local  charities.  The  local  charity  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  dose  to  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  in  any  com- 
munity, for  it  is  their  own  child,  so  to  speak.  Yet  our  devo- 
tion to  our  local  interests,  no  matter  how  desirable,  should  not 
close  our  hearts  to  the  cry  of  helpless  ones  beyond  the  centers 
of  culture,  beyond  the  confines  even  of  civilization. 

Illiteracy  is  the  characteristic  result  of  all  mountainous 
countries  inaccessible  to  railroads  and  river  navigation  and 
yet  the  inaccessibility  of  our  own  mountains  is  not  a  reason- 
able justification  to  us  as  a  nation  in  this  twentieth  century, 
standing  as  we  do  as  an  example  to  the  world,  with  our 
philanthropic  policies  of  expansion,  and  otnr  widespread  mis- 
sions in  foreign  lands  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed  and  millions  of 
gold,  when  thousands  of  our  own  American  children  are 
dwelling  in  ignorance  and  darknea;  children  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  to  stand  for  constitutional  liberty  and 
whose  valor  helped  win  the  independence  of  this  country.    One 
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can  find  in  every  history  of  the  Revolutionnry  War  that  it 
was  the  frontiersmen  from  the  mountains  and  beyond  who 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  King's  Mountain  in  1780.  After 
the  Revolutionary  War  thousands  of  these  discharged  sol- 
diers went  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Opposed  to  owning 
slaves  and  too  proud  to  ask  or  receive  assistance,  they  left 
the  populous  valleys  and  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  and 
were  soon  lost  to  sight  among  the  dense  forests  and  precipitous 
hills,  where  they  settled  in  sheltered  crevasses  or  wherever 
they  foimd  a  little  patch  of  grazing  ground. 

In  some  of  these  sections  of  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
one  finds  many  settlements,  but  not  a  wagon  road,  the  moun- 
taineer using  the  beds  of  creeks  for  his  highway.  And  thus 
cut  off  from  the  world,  forgetting,  and  by  the  world  forgot, 
these  people,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  best  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  blood,  settled,  and  propagated  until  to-day  it  is 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  that  we  have 
about  three  millions  within  the  Appalachian  range,  which 
extends  from  West  Virginia  through  North  Carolina,  Greorgia, 
Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  public  schools  system  has  not  reached  these  people — 
except  upon  the  outskirts.  But  mission  and  settlement  schools 
have  penetrated  here  and  there  to  their  isolated  settlements 
and  scattered  cabin  homes,  and  it  is  to  aid  these  struggling 
schools,  calling  for  help  that  the  Southern  Industrial  Edur 
cational  Association  was  organized. 

The  Association  is  trying  to  throw  a  lifeline  to  those  "un- 
started"  people  of  the  hills,  to  promote  practical  and  indus- 
trial training  among  them  and  to  help  them  help  themselves 
by  teaching  them  how  to  live  and  how  to  work.  In  regard 
to  education,  philanthropists  have  bestowed  their  endowments 
mostly  upon  already  endowed  colleges  and  schools  for  higher 
education.  Even  the  school  tax  gives  better  advantages  to 
the  city  and  village  schools,  the  rural  schools  receiving  only 
their  pro  rata,  which  is  insufficient  to  sustain  a  teacher,  or 
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only  a  Tery  inferior  one  for  the  three  moQthB  period.  And  so 
we  find  that  without  mission  work,  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy 
among  the  native-bom  whites  would  be  but  little  reduced  in 
many  decades. 

I  wish  I  could  picture  to  you  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
the  workers  who  are  struggling  with  their  little  schools  in 
these  mountains,  trying  to  dig  out  the  human  nuggets,  and 
to  make  of  this  raw  material  enlightened  citizens.  The  States 
can  never  repay  the  churches  for  what  they  are  doing,  for 
they  have  penetrated  where  the  States  have  made  no  attempt 
to  reach,  and  have  carried  light  where  darkness  might  have 
continued  to  reign  for  centuries  to  come.  But  where  we  have 
one  mission  school,  we  need  one  hundred  industrial  schools, 
and  where  we  have  one  dollar  for  this  work,  we  need  one 
fcliousand.  There  is  no  mission  field  so  grand,  no  work  so 
needy,  no  cause  so  vital,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  is 
at  hand,  when  philanthropists  will  recognize  and  assist  this 
prymary  educational  work  for  humanity  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  The  work  of  this  Association  is  beginning 
to  be  known,  and  recognized,  and  to  arouse  the  thinking 
people  of  the  nation.  There  are  few  who  knomng  the  condi- 
tions do  not  want  to  aid  in  this  great  crusade  against  the 
illiteracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  our  midst. 

Strange  it  is  that  this  fawndation  work  has  been  so  long 
overlooked,  strange  indeed  that  the  very  foundation  of  the 
nation's  welfare  should  have  been  neglected,  when  enlight- 
ened citizenship  is  the  cornerstone  of  her  power.  Without 
the  fundamental  rules  of  education,  no  man  can  ^'realize  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  the  immortal  destiny  to  which  he  was 
ordained." 


Cbe  Lctter-mHtfng  8ifperiiiteiident 

A  typewriter  is  a  machine.  It  makes  a  metallic  sound  when 
struck,  dry,  hard,  medianical.  Its  quality  gets  into  the  mes- 
sage on  the  paper.  Its  cold,  unsympathetic  quality  passes 
over  into  the  recipient  of  the  letter  and  reflects  back  upon 
the  diaracter  of  the  writer.  Furthermore,  if  the  super- 
intendent has  a  stenographer,  a  third  party,  a  mechanical 
person,  comes  between  him  and  his  teachers,  to  the  impairment 
of  sympathy  and  confidence.  The  superintendent  of  much 
typewriting  always  becomes  harder,  colder  and  less  efficient. 
His  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  become  second-hand,  his 
correction  more  methodical.  Warmth  disappears  from  him. 
His  leadership  degenerates  into  drivership.    He's  a  dead  one. 

If  the  **Lif  e  and  Letters'*  of  Superintendent  X.  were  writ- 
ten his  '^fe^'  would  be  a  picture  of  a  desk,  a  filing  case,  and  a 
typewriting  table.  His  'Tiettera"  would  be  a  collection  of  cor- 
rections, reproofs,  warnings,  reprimands  and  combinations. 
Wounded  subordinates  bear  with  them  and  show  to  sympathiz- 
ing friends,  possessors  of  similar  letteis,  hard-hearted  little 
word-stabs,  in  cold,  blue  ink,  pounded  viciously  upon  pale  pa- 
per, by  hatchet-faced  deiks.  Superintendent  X.  spits  out  a 
dozen  of  these  venomous  things  a  morning  and  forgets  them. 
Every  recipient  carries  the  hurt  weeks  and  months.  Each  suc- 
cessive pin-prick  irritates  the  growing  hatred  and  in  time  the 
head  of  the  system  has  it  thoroly  vaccinated  with  poison. 

Seems  odd,  doesn't  it?  Teaching  is  a  social  process:  The 
encourages  their  efforts;  their  relations  are  social  ones;  their 
Miss  A.,  and  thereby  learn  easily,  gladly  and  well.  The  teach- 
ers love  Miss  B.,  the  principal  She  praises  their  successes, 
encourages  their  efforts;  their  relations  are  social  ones;  their 
media  of  communication,  visits,  conversations,  conferences,  are 
social  and  personal  in  their  nature.  Confidence  and  loyalty 
mask  their  co-operation;  the  school  has  a  htunan  atmosphere. 
But  the  superintendent  is  a  typewritten  influence  who  comes 
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into  the  life  of  the  school  by  printed  letter  or  mimeographed 
circular.  The  first  feeling  one  has  on  seeing  the  envelope  from 
his  office  is  that  of  annoyance.  Here  is  no  cheeiy  greeting 
coming.  There  is  no  smile  upon  the  paper.  It  has  no  fresh 
message  of  spontaneous  thought  engendered  on  the  spot,  sug^ 
gested  by  the  occasion,  suited  to  the  place.    It's  out  of  tune. 

Cut  out  the  typewriter,  young  man,  just  beginning  as  head 
of  a  system.  Don't  follow  the  fool  crowd  of  superintcndenta 
who  pride  themselves  on  the  appurtenances  of  an  up-to-date 
business  office.  They  don't  belong  to  your  job.  No  business- 
like educator's  fame  ever  outlived  his  own  generation.  Get 
out  among  the  living  things.  See  the  children.  Look  at  the 
work  the  teachers  are  doing.  Tell  the  principal  first  what 
good  things  you  saw.  When  your  folks  find  that  you  appre- 
ciate good  things,  they'll  naturally  grow  so  fond  of  produc- 
ing them  that  it  won't  be  necessary  to  bother  much  about  cor^ 
recting  the  bad.  And,  furthermore.  Superintendent,  by  the 
reflex  upon  you,  the  discovery  of  good  will  work  sudi  a  tonic 
on  your  nerves,  circulation,  gastric  juices,  and  scmiatic  elastic- 
ity that  you  will  live  so  glad  a  life  that  a  mere  business  man 
will  seem  an  inferior  order  of  zoology. 

The  Chberfttl  Confidant. 


Domestic  art  has  won  its  place  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  need  of  preparation  for  the 
economic  demands  of  life.  It  shows  also  that  sensible  peo|rie 
have  agreed  that  the  girls  of  to-day  shall  have  a  more  intel- 
ligent preparation  for  household  and  motherhood  duties  than 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  had  before  them. 
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— BoBbIIb  of  VL  BdooBtloMl  rwnmiwinii 


With  the  growing  perception  of  the  relation  between  human 
thoaght  and  human  life  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  most 
priceless  of  all  things  is  mental  power;  while  one  of  the  high- 
est offices  of  education  must  be  strictly  to  economize  and  wisely 
to  expend  it.  Science,  made  the  basis  of  culture,  will  ac- 
complish this  result.  . — Youmans. 


THatory  of  6iigtancl— XX 

Bt  Edith  Thompson 
[Adapted  for  EouciiTiOKAL  FouKDiiTioKs] 

COKVBEBION   OF   THB   BNOUSH    TO    CHEISTIANXTY. 

The  heathen  English  had  learned  nothing  from  the  Chris- 
tian Welsh,  and  their  oonversion  was  first  undeiiaken  by  a 
mission  from  Rome,  which  was  still  considered  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Western  world,  and  whose  Bishop  was  held  to  be 
chief  of  all  Bishops.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  made  Pope 
in  590,  was  said  to  have  beoxne  interested  in  the  Ikiglish 
from  seeing  some  beautiful  fair-skinned  and  long-haired  boys 
from  Deira  standing  in  the  market  at  Rome  for  sale  as  slaves. 
Well  were  they  called  Angles,  he  said,  for  they  had  the  faces 
of  angels ;  and  sorrowing  that  those  who  were  so  fair  of  form 
should  be  heathen  in  darkness,  he  at  once  conceived  a  wish  for 
the  conversion  of  the  English.  So,  after  he  had  become  Pope, 
he  sent  to  Britain  a  band  of  priests  and  monks,  having  at  their 
head  Augustine,  since  known  as  Saint,  who  landed  in  597  at 
Ebbsfleet 

iEthelbert,  King  of  Kent,  who  was  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  Southern  England,  had  married  Bertha,  daught-r  of  Chari- 
bert,  one  of  the  Prankish  kings  in  Northern  Gaul.  The 
Franks,  a  Teutonic  people,  were  Qiristians;  and  JSthelbert, 
tho  himself  a  heathen,  had  agreed  to  allow  his  wife  free  exer- 
cise of  her  religion.  He  now  consented  to  listen  to  Augustine 
and  his  companions.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and,  by  iEthelbert's  wish,  in  the  open  air,  because 
spells  and  charms,  which  he  feared  the  strangers  might  use, 
were  supposed  to  have  less  power  out  of  doors.  After  hearing 
what  they  had  to  say,  he  gave  them  a  house  in  the  royal  city 
of  Canterbury,  wbwe  they  worshipped  in  the  little  Roman 
chuich  of  Saint  Martin,  in  whidi  Bertha  was  wont  to  pray. 
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Ere  long  they  converted  JSthelbert  himself,  whose  example 
was  freely  followed  by  large  numbers. 

Augustine  became  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  cathedral  church  of  the  Savior,  which  has  since  been  many 
times  rebuilt,  was  the  metropolitan  or  mother  church  of  Eng^ 
land.  In  604  he  ordained  two  Bishops,  of  whom  one  had  his 
see  at  Rodiester,  and  the  other  at  London,  where  King  iEthdi- 
bert  built  for  him  the  dburch  of  St.  Paul.  The  Oiurdi  serv- 
ices, introduced  by  the  missionaries,  were  in  Latin,  whidb,  tho 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  English,  was  still  the  literary  and 
official  language  in  other  paiis  of  Western  Christendom. 

Eadwine,  or  as  we  now  write  the  name,  Edwin,  of  Deira, 
ascended  the  Northumbrian  throne  in  617,  and  became  the 
greatest  King  in  Britain.  On  the  northern  frontier  of  his 
dominion  his  name  lives  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  whidi  he 
founded  as  a  fortress.  So  strong  and  good  was  his  govern- 
ment that,  as  the  popular  saying  went,  ^^a  woman  with  her 
babe  might  walk  unharmed  thru  the  land  from  sea  to  sea" ; 
and  it  was  told  how,  for  the  benefit  of  the  thirsty  wayfarer, 
he  had  brass  cups  hung  up  by  the  water^springs  near  the 
roads,  and  no  man  durst  steal  them.  His  wife  iEthelburh, 
daughter  of  JEthelbert  of  Kent,  was  a  Christian;  and  to  the 
Bishop  Paulinus,  whom  she  brought  with  her,  the  conversion 
of  her  husband  was  due.  When  the  King  was  himself  con- 
vinced, he  gathered  his  Witan  to  debate  whether  they  also 
should  adopt  Christianity.  The  assembled  nobles  decided  for 
the  new  creed,  and  the  heathen  High-Priest  Coifi  himself  un- 
dertook to  profane  the  idol  temple  of  Gkxlmanham.  Riding 
up^  he  hurled  a  spear  into  it,  and  bade  his  followers  set  it  on 
fire. 

The  Minster  of  York,  at  first  a  simple  wooden  church,  was 
founded  by  Edwin,  who  was  there  baptized  in  627.  But 
after  Edwin  in  6Sd  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  heathen 
Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  the  Welsh  King  Cadwalla, 
Paulinus  fled  with  the  widowed  Queen  to  Kent,  and  Northum- 
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Brian  CSiristianity  seemed  about  to  perish,  when  a  deliverer 
arose  in  Oswald,  since  known  as  Saint,  a  son  of  iEthelfrith. 
At  a  place  called  Heavenfield,  near  Hexham,  Oswald  set  up  a 
wooden  cross — ^the  fitst  Oiristian  sign  reared  in  Bemicia — 
and  there,  with  his  little  army,  knelt  and  prayed  for  aid. 
The  Welsh  King  fell  in  the  ensuing  fight,  and  thenceforward 
Oswald  reigned  over  Northumberland  till  in  642  he,  too,  fell 
in  battle  with  Penda. 

The  Scots  of  Ireland  had  been  converted  to  Oiristianitj  in 
the  fifth  century,  chiefly  by  the  famous  missionary  St.  Pat- 
ride,  who  was  most  probably  bom  near  Dumbarton.  Chris- 
tianity quickly  took  root  and  flourished  in  Ireland;  learning 
was  there  cultivated  at  a  time  when  it  had  almost  died  out  else- 
where; foreigners  resorted  to  the  Irish  schools,  and  Irish  mis- 
sionaries went  out  to  foreign  lands.  In  the  sixth  century,  St. 
Columba,  an  Irishman,  had  founded  the  renowned  monastery 
of  lona,  and  had  converted  the  Picts  of  the  Highlands.  King 
Oswald,  having  in  his  youth  been  baptized  by  the  Scots  of 
Britain,  applied  to  them  for  a  Bishop  for  his  people.  Aidan, 
a  monk  of  lona,  was  sent,  and  fixed  his  episcopal  see  in  Lindis- 
f am,  since  called  Holy  Island.  Thru  his  own  and  his  country- 
men's labors,  the  Northumbrians  soon  became  Christians ;  but 
the  faith  of  the  common  people  was  often  mixed  with  heathen- 
ism. In  time  of  pestilence  they  had  recourse  to  their  heathen 
charms  and  amulets,  and  they  looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on 
the  monks  "who  took  away  the  old  worship." 

Cuthbert,  a  Northumbrian  monk  of  Melrose  who  had  been 
a  shepherd  in  his  boyhood,  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and 
preaching  thruout  the  villages,  choosing  particularly  those 
among  the  hills  which  were  so  difficult  to  get  at  and  so  rude 
and  wild  that  other  missionaries  passed  them  by.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lindisfam  in  686,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
vered as  the  great  Saint  of  the  North.  The  other  English 
kingdoms  were  gradually  converted  during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, partly  by  missionaries   from   abroad,  partly  by   men 
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trained  at  Lindisfarn.  One  of  the  early  Mercian  Biriiops, 
Ceadda,  who  had  his  see  at  Lichfield,  is  still  remembered  under 
the  name  of  ''St.  Chad." 

The  Church  of  the  Irish  Scots  had  ways  of  its  own,  notably 
as  to  the  time  for  keeping  Easter,  which  differed  from  those 
of  Borne  and  the  other  Western  CSiurches.  Hence  arose  a 
controversy  between  the  disciples  of  lona  and  those  of  Rcmie 
and  Canterbury,  till  in  664  a  synod  was  held  in  the  monastery 
of  Streoneshalh  (now  Whitby),  where  Hild,  commonly  called 
St.  Hilda,  a  woman  of  royal  race,  bore  rule  as  Abbess  over 
both  monks  and  nuns.  There  the  Northumbrian  King  Oswy, 
after  hearing  both  sides,  decided  for  the  Rcmian  customs; 
upon  idniAk  the  Scottish  Bishop  of  Lindisfam,  Oolman,  with 
many  of  his  monks,  withdrew  to  lona.  Trifling  as  the  points 
at  issue  seem,  in  its  result  the  Synod  was  not  unimportant,  as 
it  brouglit  all  the  Elnglish  Churdies  into  agreement. 

The  work  of  organizing  and  uniting  the  English  Churches 
was  mainly  carried  out  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  man  of 
Eastern  Urth  and  training,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  in  668 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Each  kingdom  as  it  was 
converted  had  become  a  diocese,  that  is,  a  district  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Bishop;  but  Theodore  broke  up  most  of  these 
great  dioceses  into  smaller  ones,  which  in  his  time  were  all 
subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterfoury. 

After  Theodore's  death  an  Ardibishop  was  appointed  for 
York ;  but  the  province,  that  is,  the  district  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, has  always  contained  much  fewer  dioceses  than  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury.  At  0rst  there  were  but  few  churches; 
in  many  places  there  were  only  crosses,  under  which  the  mis* 
sionaries  sent  out  from  the  King's  court  or  the  monastery 
preached,  said  mass,  and  baptized;  but  by  degrees  more 
churches  were  built  and  priests  settled  down  beside  than.  The 
township,  or  cluster  of  townships,  to  which  a  single  priest 
ministered,  was  at  a  later  time  called  his  parish.  During  the 
early  period  of  English  history  the  Church  was  the  chief  bond 
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of  the  nation.  Politically,  Englishmen  were  divided  into 
West-Saxons,  Mercians  and  so  forth;  it  was  only  as  members 
of  one  Church  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  f dlow-oountry- 
men.  Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  word  was  re- 
spected thruout  the  English  land,  was  in  his  way,  a  greater 
man  than  any  of  the  seven  or  ei^^t  Kings  who  were  struggling 
and  fighting  around  him. 


King  Carausfue:  Sarlieet  Bntieb  ffaval  Ikro 

By  Hubeet  M.  Sxinneb. 

The  ancient  Britons,  strange  to  say,  were  not  seagoers. 
Tho  they  had  traded  with  the  Phoenicians  before  even  Rome 
was  founded,  they  had  made  no  use  of  their  opportunity  to 
copy  the  Phoenician  ships  or  to  learn  navigation.  The  boat 
of  the  ancient  Briton  was  but  a  ''corade,'*  a  large  basket  cov- 
ered with  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  of  a  horse.  In  this  the  Briton 
squatted  and  fished,  drawing  himself  forward  thru  the  water 
by  means  of  a  board  paddle,  whidb  he  pulled  toward  him. 
Britain  made  her  defense  against  the  Romans  by  fierce  war- 
fare on  the  land.  She  took  great  pride  in  her  grand  array  of 
war  diariots,  her  marvelously  trained  war  horses,  and  her 
brave  soldiers,  with  their  swords  and  spears  of  bronze.  As  for 
the  ocean,  she  did  not  dream  of  utilizing  it  for  scenes  of  war- 
fare, or  even  for  routes  of  transportation.  The  legendary 
tales  of  very  ancient  conquests  of  portions  of  the  mainland 
of  Europe  by  the  Britons  are  doubtless  mythical. 

About  half  a  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Romans 
began  in  earnest  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  which 
had  been  the  dream  of  Julius  Caesar  nearly  a  century  earlier. 
At  the  very  height  of  the  Roman  power  and  splendor  the 
island  became  a  very  important  part  of  the  empire.  For  a 
time,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  power;  for  in  the 
year  119  the  emperor  Hadrian  went  to  reside  there  and  orders 
governing  his  vast  dominions  were  issued  from  his  in«ilAy 
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home.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  London  that  thus  be- 
came, in  effect,  the  capital  of  the  world,  but  the  old  city  of 
York,  far  to  the  north.  In  that  quaint  old  city  to-day  there 
are  many  things  to  remind  one  of  the  proud  era  when  it  was 
the  center  of  command  for  the  Roman  empire.  Again,  in  208, 
the  Emperor  Severus  made  York  an  imperial  center;  for 
thither  he  went  with  his  two  sons,  Gaeta  and  Caracalla,  and 
with  a  vast  army  for  the  suppression  of  disorder. 

Hadrian  and  Severus  both  built  walls  across  the  island,  in 
order  to  defend  their  borders  from  the  fierce  tribes  of  the 
north.  Hadrian's  wall  was  made  of  earth  and  timbers,  and 
extended  from  the  Tyne  River  to  the  Eden.  The  wall  of  Sev- 
erus was  constructed  of  stone  and  ran  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway,  about  sixty-eight  miles.  It  was  12  feet  high  and  8 
feet  thick.  This  was,  of  course,  the  work  of  years.  But  Seve- 
rus lost  60,000  men  in  his  war  against  the  people  of  the  north, 
and  he  felt  that  sudh  a  rampart  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  Roman  possessions.  When  Severus  died  the 
imperial  power  was  divided  between  his  two  sons  as  a  means 
of  preventing  dvil  war.  Soon  afterwards  the  brothers  re- 
turned to  Rome.  Gaeta  was  slain  by  Caracalla,  who  while  in 
Britain  had  once  conspired  against  their  father's  life.  The 
fratricide,  the  would-be  parricide,  the  monster  of  ambition, 
now  reigned  alone,  and  the  empire  began  to  decline. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  Carausius  was  bom.  He 
may  have  been  of  British  blood,  and,  indeed,  ancient  legend 
treats  of  him  as  a  native,  tho  in  fact  he  was  bom  on  the  east 
side  of  the  North  Sea,  if  the  historians  are  correct.  His 
career  is  connected  only  with  Britain,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  he  was  a  native.  He  was  ^'a  man  of  low  birth." 
Among  the  proud  families  of  the  island  he  had  no  part.  Con- 
tempt and  buffetings  were  doubtless  his  portion  from  child- 
hood. To  the  Roman  commander,  who  cared  only  for  bravery 
and  ability,  there  was  but  little  to  cause  him  to  love  the  land 
of  Britain  or  its  people. 
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Britons,  and  they  received  the  base-bom  Carausius  as 
sovereign. 

When  the  Emperor  Maximian  learned  of  this,  he  at  onoe 
set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  bold  navigator,  and  planned  the 
re-conquest  of  the  island.  But  the  British  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  with  spirit,  and  the  emperor  had  his  hands  full  of 
other  matters  of  great  moment.  After  a  time  Carausius  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  securing  from  him  a  recognition  of  Briti^ 
independence. 

For  about  seven  years,  according  to  veritable  history,  this 
sailor  king  reigned  in  Britain.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  waA 
treacherously  slain  by  his  chief  oflSoer,  Allectus  by  name,  in 
whom  he  had  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Three  years 
later,  this  traitor  was  overthrown  by  the  Roman  general  Con- 
stantius,  and  Britain  again  became  an  important  part  of  the 
empire.  From  the  old  city  of  York,  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Constantius,  went  forth  later  to  become  the  great  ruler,  the 
builder  of  Constantinople,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

While  the  story  of  King  Carausius,  the  earliest  British  nayal 
hero,  does  not  appear  in  the  histories  of  England  now  in 
vogue,  we  are  likely  to  read  of  him  in  the  future ;  for  the  his- 
tories which  practically  omit  the  period  of  early  Britain  are 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
books  which  give  to  the  ancient  British  race  a  share  of  atten- 
tion commensurate  with  its  importance  as  one  of  the  principal 
stocks  from  which  the  British  of  to-day  are  descended. 

Although  we  have  so  few  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  Carau- 
sius that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  judge  of  his  aims  or  his  mo- 
tives, we  may  still  remember  him  as  the  leader  of  a  great  naval 
expedition  and  the  foimder  of  the  sea  power  of  the  British 
Isles. 


Daniel  Deronda 

By  R.  R.  Bowkeb,  New  York. 

Grcorge  Eliot,  strong  in  the  strength  of  both  sexes,  chal- 
lenges place  among  the  greatest  writers  of  all  time.  There- 
fore is  reverence,  always  a  first  duty  of  catholic  criticism,  pe- 
culiarly becoming  in  judging  a  book  by  this  writer. 

We  may  take  it  as  a  chief  element  of  George  Eliot's  great- 
ness that  her  books  are  so  persistently  occupied  with  the 
greatest  of  problems — ^the  problem,  old  as  humanity,  that 
must  forever  be  set  before  each  man  as  his  question  of  life  or 
death.  As  unreligious  in  the  personality  of  her  novels  as 
Shakespeare,  the  dramatist,  George  Eliot  is  always  dealing 
with  the  most  profound  of  practical  religious  questions.  That 
truceless  conflict  which  the  Persians  deified  into  alternating 
gods  of  Light  and  Darkness ;  which  Protestantism  has  philoso- 
phized into  the  problem  of  freewill  vs.  predestination;  which 
is  presented  in  history  by  the  sustaining  faith  of  the  Jew  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  disintegrating  fatalism  of  the  Turk  on 
the  other ;  which  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  is  figured 
by  the  immortal  parable  of  St.  Anthony's  strugglings  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh — ^this  clashing  of  the  universe,  one 
thru  its  many  phases,  fought  out  now  with  the  world  for  its 
battle-field,  but  oftenest  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  presents  itself  to  the  rationalistic  mind  of  Greorge  Eliot 
as  the  conflict  between  character  and  circumstance.  Thru  all 
the  full  harmony  of  her  writings  is  heard  this  theme. 

^'Daniel  Deronda"  not  only  treats  of  this  question ;  it  is  built 
up  upon  it.  The  novel  has  two  centers,  Gwendolen  and  Morde- 
cai,  between  whose  circles  the  author's  hero  is  the  connecting 
link.  The  evident  difference  of  opinion  between  the  author 
and  her  readers,  as  to  which  is  the  leading  person  of  the  story, 
grows  out  of  the  conditions  of  this  pervasive  problem.  She 
concentrates  her  attention  upon  Deronda  because  he  repre- 
sents character,  force — originative  in  its  relations  to  Gwcn- 
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dolen,  transmissive  in  its  relations  with  Mordecai.    The  reader 
looks  upon  him  more  as  a  force  than  as  a  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reader's  attention  is  concentrated 
U}xm  Gwendolen,  this  throbbing,  bleoding  heart,  torn  by  the 
thwarting  circumstance  we  all  know  to  our  pain,  herself  the 
product  of  circumstance  and  the  battle-field  of  opposing 
character — ^because  this  is  human  and  near  to  us.  On  either 
hand  are  the  angel  and  the  demon — ^not  above,  shadowy  in 
the  clouds,  but  called  Deronda  and  Grandcourt.  The  one  is 
indeed  the  messenger  of  life,  the  quickener;  the  other,  the 
mocking  spirit  of  negation  which  Goethe  pictures  as  truly 
devil.  Both  of  these  men  are  evidently  intended  to  represent 
^'character"  in  Emerson's  sense*  *^This  is  that  which  we  call 
CSiaracter,"  says  this  seer,  ^*a  reserved  force  whidi  acts  directly 
by  presence  and  without  means."  Tito  Melema,  the  antipodes 
of  Deronda^  we  know  through  his  deeds,  but  neither  Deronda 
nor  Grandcourt  do  anything. 

Greorge  Eliot  has  thus  set  to  herself  the  most  diflBimlt  task 
befcne  creative  art.  There  is  more  in  these  men  than  can  be 
told  of  them,  even  in  real  life^  and  in  endeavoring  to  give  to 
the  reader  her  own  impression  of  Deronda  she  has  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  picture,  only  to  find  that,  with  all  her 
pains,  the  reader  must  take  something  for  granted.  Tlie 
reader  who  will  take  nothing  for  granted — ^in  the  heavens  or 
under  them,  who,  in  a  word,  has  no  sense  of  spiritual  force — 
finds  Deronda  a  nonentity  and  Grandcourt  an  impossibility. 
Gwendolen  knew,  and  we  know,  that  this  is  not  true;  these 
men  are  those  who  are  aUe  to  successfully  oppose  circum- 
stance, and  get  the  better  of  events.  Perhaps  if  George  Eliot 
had  been  content  to  give  us  her  word  for  Deronda,  to  elaborate 
him  less,  she  would  have  accomplished  more.  We  might  then 
have  seen  him  thru  the  eyes  of  Gwendolen. 

Thare  are  other  readers  who  pronounce  Grandcourt  a  living 
realization,  but  Deronda  an  unreal  and  objectionable  prig. 
Blit  Deronda  is  neither  unreal  nor  a  prig.     There  may  be 
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some  to  whom  George  Eliot  has  not  made  him  evident,  partly 
beGause  literacy  art  fails  her  to  paint  the  real  being  she 
knows;  partly  because  they  could  not,  by  their  nature,  know 
this  real  being  in  actual  life.  We  cannot  make  a  photograph 
of  a  sunbeam,  because  it  is  the  sunbeam  which  makes  the  pho- 
tograph; we  cannot  make  any  photograph  evident  to  the 
blind.  But  some  of  us  have  known  these  Messianic  men — we 
speak  reverently — of  whtom  Deronda  is  a  type:  strong  with 
man's  strength,  tender  with  the  tenderness  of  woman,  touching 
no  life  that  they  did  not  lighten  and  inspire.  Yet  what  could 
we  tell  of  them  that  should  make  our  friends  know  them  as  we 
know  than? 

It  is  Deronda's  literary  misfortune  that  he  is  placed  in  con* 
ditiona  which  in  many  minds  attribute  to  him  eiFeminacy:  it 
doesn't  look  very  manly  to  treat  a  woman  as  if  she  were  in  love 
with  you.  It  is  provoking  also  to  poor  humanity  to  gaze  long 
upon  too  near  an  approach  to  unstained  goodness,  nor  do  men 
take  kindly  to  that  unpcurtisan  catholicity  which,  seeing  good 
on  both  sides  as  well  as  ill  on  both,  seems  to  each  party  a  de- 
fender of  the  other.  Thus  Deronda  arouses  manifold  preju- 
dices, but  the}'  are  prejudices  and  not  judgments.  His  char- 
acter is  justified  as  the  book  reaches  its  real  climax  and  con- 
chision  in  that  touching  sentence  of  Gwendolen,  the  noblest 
testimony  a  noble  soul  can  have :  ^^It  is  better — it  shall  be  bet- 
ter with  me — ^because  I  have  known  you." 

To  most  readers  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  prob- 
lem of  character  and  circumstances  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  Gwendolen  side  of  Daniel  Deronda's  double  history;  it 
wiD  be  seen  also  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ^^  Jewish 
business"  no  less  grows  out  of  it,  while  even  in  a  side  personage 
like  Klesmer  we  are  shown  the  triumph  of  character  over  social 
circumatance.  The  history  of  the  Jews  appealed  powerfully 
to  the  imagination  of  George  Eliot,  because  it  presented  at 
once  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  abidingness  of  charac- 
ter, in  its  broader  relations,  and  the  most  striking  illustration 
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of  that  contact  of  ideal  character  and  everyday  circuniatance 
which,  as  in  the  frequent  suggestion  that  Deronda  has  a  mod- 
em tailor,  she  is  so  fond  of  pointing  out. 

The  Jewish  is  so  far  the  one  race  in  history  that  can  lay 
claim  to  immortality — ^because  the  earlier  Ezras  founded  its 
national  life  upon  a  Rock.  It  was  these  Prophets  of  Judea, 
strong  in  faith,  and  defying  circumstance,  who,  with  that  fire 
of  soul  that  blazed  into  the  most  splendid  and  fervent  oratory 
the  world  has  known,  gave  to  their  i>etty  state  that  principle 
of  life  which  could  never  be  quenched  by  the  whole  power  of 
the  magnificent  empires  that  one  after  another  fell  to  pieces 
around  it.  And  it  is  in  this  people,  the  chosen  of  God,  who 
time  and  time  again  have  turned  aside,  betrayed  by  the  lusts 
of  the  fiesh,  into  the  entanglement  of  drcumstanoe — ^who,  to- 
day, leave  the  ancient  and  splendid  ritual  of  their  synagogues, 
to  cheat  Jehovah  and  the  Grentiles  on  the  street.  '^Seest  thou,'* 
says  Mordecai,  in  one  of  the  great  passages  of  the  book,  ''our 
lot  is  the  lot  of  Israel.  The  grief  and  the  glory  are  mingled 
as  the  smoke  and  the  flame."  The  very  name  of  Mordecai  and 
his  contrasting  fellow-Cohens  itself  tells  the  story.  Associated 
in  our  minds  with  a  common  order  of  people,  Cohen  is  -the 
Hebrew  word  for  priest. 

Always,  as  in  ''The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  emphasizing  the  idea 
of  race,  the  thought  of  Judaism  came  also  personally  home  to 
George  Eliot,  not  so  much  in  the  influence  of  her  husband,  as 
has  been  suggested,  as  in  that  of  her  friend  Emanuel  Deutsch, 
whose  "Literary  Remains"  have  shown  to  the  world  one  whose 
kindling  enthusiasm,  thwarted  aspirations  and  gentle,  pathetic 
life  bring  to  mind  both  Deronda  and  Mordecai.  For  the  lat- 
ter, the  direct  suggestion  came  of  course  from  that  Cohen  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  philosophical  club  described  in  Lewes's 
Fortnightly  article  on  "Spinoza,"  but  it  is  doubtless  the  life 
of  Deutsch  that  has  given  life  to  Mordecai.  In  his  influence 
upon  George  Eliot,  as  in  that  of  Mordecai  upon  Deronda,  is 
seen  that  transmissive  inspiration  and  "apostolic  succession" 
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of  cbaracter  that  is  a  chief  factor  and  proof  of  greatness.  It 
is  perhaps  his  enthusiasm  for  the  East,  also,  that  unfortu- 
nately started  off  Deronda  upon  a  mission,  of  the  geographi- 
cal reunion  of  the  Jews,  which,  in  the  light  of  modem  rela- 
tions, seems  useless  and  absurd,  as  well  as  diimerical,  and  runs 
counter  not  least  to  the  usual  philosophy  of  George  Eliot  her- 
self. 

Of  the  minor  characters  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral voice  has  acknowledged  in  most  of  them  new  proofs  of 
that  masterly  power  of  genius,  so  evident  in  ^^Romola,"  thru 
which  by  a  few  strokes  a  great  canvas  is  fiUed  with  individual 
creations.  Whether  any  one  character  is  real  and  living  is 
much  the  same  question  as  whether,  to  most  of  his  readers — 
readers  of  his  proper  circle — an  author  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  character  seem  real  and  living,  and,  judged  by 
this  test  of  the  literary  vox  popuU^  a  foretaste  of  the  verdict 
of  posterity,  Mirah,  as  well  as  Deronda  himself,  is  not  the  per- 
son Greorge  Eliot  meant  her  to  be. 

Scarcely  enough  stress  has  been  laid  upon  that  superb  por- 
trait of  Lapidoth,  absolutely  true  to  life,  and  the  swift  analy- 
sis of  the  disintegration  of  his  moral  fibre  into  absolute  rotten- 
ness.    This  must  take  rank  close  to  Tito  Melema. 

The  plan  of  ^'Daniel  Deronda"  is  not  as  diffusive  as  that  of 
^^Middlemarch."  To  many  readers  the  interest  is  more  con- 
centrated and  continuous,  but  it  oscillates  between  two  plots, 
neither  of  which  can  be  considered  as  a  sub-plot.  This  lapse 
of  continuity  is  not  lessened  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
chorus  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  stage,  or  by  the  lit- 
erary fault  in  which  Greorge  Eliot  unfortunately  indorses 
Browning's  worst  tendencies.  An  author  may  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  give  good  reason  for  distracting  the  reader  from  his 
continuity  of  thought  and  feeling  by  sending  him  to  the  dic- 
tionary for  the  meaning  of  a  word  not  generally  known,  or 
by  calling  his  attention  to  a  word  or  phrase  so  novel  or  pe- 
culiar as  to  stand  out  from  the  text.    We  don't  go  to  George 
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repeat,  deals  with  the  most  profound  of  practical  religious 
questions.  Yet  she  does  not  treat  it  religiously,  but  morally. 
The  Christian  lays  hold  on  the  outstretched  hand  of  his  Re- 
deemer: Greorge  Eliot  sends  her  reader  only  to  his  own  con- 
science and  the  choice  that  comes  of  it.  Qiaracter  is  the  one 
thing  and  there  is  an  'inexorable  law  of  himian  souls,  that  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of 
good  or  evil  that  gradually  determines  character.'*  The  Chris- 
tian accepts  this,  but  looks  to  higher  help.  Under  the  limita- 
tions of  her  own  creed,  the  question  of  Greorge  Eliot's  moral 
effectiveness  is  in  good  part  the  question  whether  she  stands 
with  the  optimists  or  pessimists,  for  faith  or  fatalism ;  whether 
we  are  to  learn  from  her  that  men — that  is,  character — ^have  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  the  better  of  circumstances,  or  that 
circumstances  for  the  most  part  get  the  better  of  men.  Of 
course,  there  are  facts  on  both  sides,  and  George  Eliot  pre- 
sents them  as  men  and  women.  But  the  influence  of  a  great 
intellect  is  set  one  way  or  the  other,  according  as  it  inspires 
by  the  triumph  of  character  or  dampens  with  its  defeats  by 
circumstances  thru  the  example  it  selects.  Some  of  her  books 
are  hardly  assuring.  "Our  deeds,"  she  says  in  ''Adam  Bede," 
"determine  us  as  much  as  we  determine  our  deeds."  And 
"Middlemarch"  is  a  record  of  disappointments.  But  "Daniel 
Deronda"  is  positive  and  an  inspiration,  and  this  is  the  best 
thing  about  it.  It  marks  an  advance  in  faith,  if  not  in  art. 
This  is  the  great  suggestion  of  "Daniel  Deronda,"  that  there 

are  men  not 

«*tangl«d  in  the  fold 

or  dire  Necessity," 
but  able  to  control  circumstance,  who  "stand  for  a  fact"  and 
are  a  superior  part  of  law.  It  is  comfortable,  therefore,  to 
find  in  the  kindling  enthusiasms  and  character-triumphs  of 
this  latest  book  a  contrast  with  the  pitiable  demoralization  of 
Romola's  Tito,  and  the  thwarted  aspirations  of  "Middle- 
march."  It  was  as  tho  Greorge  Eliot  had  got  out  into  the  free 
air  and  found  hope  in  life  after  all. 


Examination  and  Review 

Qucdtfons  ditb  Hnswera 

Bt  I.  Peice, 
Author  of  "The  Comprehensive  Question  Book" 

QuEsnovs  IK  Gbammab. 

To  the  Dandelion. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 

Which  children  pluck,  and  full  of  pride  uphold. 

High-hearted  buccaneers,  o'er  joyed  that  they 

An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found. 

Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 

May  match  in  wealth,  thou  art  more  dear  to  me 

Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 

-—JameB  Bu»90l  Lowell. 

1.  Classify  the  following  clauses:  (a)  Children  pluck  (line  4);  (b) 
they  have  found  (line  6) ;  (c)  round  may  match  (line  7) ;  (d)  thou  art 
dear  (line  8);  (e)  summer-blooms  may  be  (line  9). 

i.  Give  five  modifiers  of  flowera  (line  1). 

3.  Select  five  phrases,  and  classify  them  as  adverbial  or  adjective. 

4.  Select  an  example  of  (a)  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mode;  (b)  in 
the  potential  mode;  (c)  in  the  present  perfect  tense;  (d)  a  participle. 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  flower  (line  1);  (b)  pledge  (line  3);  (c) 
Eldorado  (line  6). 

6.  Give  an  example  of  an  infinitive  used  in  five  different  ways. 

7.  ClassiiV  the  following  verbs  as  transitive  or  intransitive  and  give 
the  tense  of  each:  (a)  Was  struck;  (b)  are;  (c)  had  written;  (d)  has 
been  sent;  (e)  shall  have  gone. 

8.  Illustrate  the  use  of  that  as  (a)  a  relative  pronoun;  (b)  an  ad- 
jective; (c)  a  conjunction. 

9.  Give  an  example  of  a  clause  used  as  (a)  the  subject  of  a  verb; 
(b)  the  object  of  a  verb;  (c)  the  object  of  a  proposition. 

Akswzis. 

1.  (a)  Adjective  clause;  (b)  adverbial  clause;  (c)  adjective  clause; 
(d)  the  prinapal  clause;   (e)  adverbial  clause. 

i.  Dear,  common,  that  grows't  beside  the  way,  fringing  the  dusty 
n)ad  with  harmless  gold,  which  children  pluck. 

5.  Beside  the  way,  adverbial;  with  harmless  gold,  adverbial;  of 
blithesome  May,  adjective;  of  pride  uphold,  adverbial;  in  the  grass, 
•dverbiaL 

4.  (a)  Grow'st;  (b)  may  match;  (c)  have  found;  (d)  fringing. 

5.  Fhw4r,    common    noun,   third    person,    singular   number.    In    the 
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nominative  case,  by  address,  (b)  Pledge,  common  noun,  Uiird  person, 
singular  number,  in  the  nominative  case  because  in  apposition  with 
flower,  (c)  Eldorado,  proper  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  ob- 
jective case,  object  of  the  verb  htwe  found.  The  three  nouns  are  in 
the  neuter  gender. 

6.  (a)  As  an  adjective — It  is  time  to  go,  (b)  As  an  adverb— He 
called  to  spealc  to  you.  (c)  As  a  subject  noun — To  do  good  at  aU  timae 
is  a  noble  ideal,  (d)  As  a  modifier  of  an  adverb — ^You  are  not  good 
enough  to  be  $o  brave  and  courageoui.  (e)  As  a  modifier  of  a  state- 
ment— ^They  are,  to  be  ewe,  entitled  to  the  positions  and  the  emoluments 
thereof. 

7.  (a)  Transitive,  past  or  imperfect  tense-^ioaj  etruek.  (b)  Intransi- 
tive, present  tense — are.  (c)  Transitive,  pluperfect  tense —  had  writton^ 
(d)  Transitive,  perfect — hae  been  sent,  (e)  Intransitive^  future  perfect 
ienae-^hM  hone  gone. 

8.  (a)  Thb  is  the  boy  that  does  his  work  very  welL  (b)  That  man 
is  the  one  that  I  told  you  about,     (c)  The  truth  is  {thai)  I  am  tired. 

9.  (a)  That  yon  are  fully  prepared  for  the  ordeal  is  a  fact  that 
everyone  will  acknowledge,  (b)  lliey  say  that  we  are  weak,  (c)  In 
what  respects  he  is  your  superior  I  do  not  know. 

Questions  ix  Tuian  Yeae  Ekgush. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  to  illustrate  each  of  the  following:  (a)  An  in- 
finitive adjective  phrase;  (b)  a  participle  used  in  the  absolute  construc- 
tion (nominative  absolute);  (c)  a  gerund  (verbal  noun)  modified  by 
an  adverbial  phrase;  (d)  a  noun  clause  used  as  the  direct  object  ot  a 
verb;  (e)  an  adverbial  clause  of  result;  (f)  an  infinitive  phrase  of  pur- 
pose; (g)  a  compound  sentence  with  one  complex  member. 

9.  Study  the  following  paragraph  and  give  (a)  type  form  of  com- 
position (description,  narration,  exposition  or  argumentation);  (b)  topic 
sentence;  (c)  method  of  paragraph  development: 

Bees  are  exposed  to  many  hardships  and  many  dangers.  Winds  amd 
storms  prove  as  disastrous  to  them  as  to  other  navigators.  Black  spiders 
lie  in  wait  for  them  as  do  brigands  for  other  tra/oelers.  One  day  as  I 
was  looking  for  a  bee  amid  some  goldenrod,  I  spied  one  partly  eoneeatsd 
under  a  leaf.  Its  baskets  were  full  of  pollen  and  it  did  not  move.  On 
lifting  up  the  leaf  I  discovered  that  a  hairy  spider  was  ambushed  tkore 
and  had  the  bee  by  the  ihroat.  The  vampire  was  evidently  afraid  of 
the  bee's  sting,  and  was  holding  it  by  the  throat  till  quite  sure  of  its  death. 
Virgil  speaks  of  the  painted  lizard,  perhaps  a  species  of  salamander,  as 
an  enemy  of  the  honey  bee.  We  luwe  no  lizard  that  destroys  the  bee; 
but  our  tree  toad,  ambushed  among  the  cherry  and  apple  blossoms,  snaps 
them  up  wholescie.  Quick  as  lightning  that  subtle  but  clammy  tongue 
darts  forth,  and  the  unsuspecting  bee  is  gone.  Virgil  also  accuses  the 
titmouse  and  the  woodpecker  of  preying  upon  the  bees,  and  our  king- 
bird has  been  charged  with  like  crime,  but  the  latter  devours  only  the 
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drmii$9,     TkB  iDorksr$  are  eiiher  too  9maU  and  fuiek  for  U,  or  elte  it 
dreadi  their  $tings. — Burroughs, 

S.  Mention  three  specific  words,  not  necessarily  synonyms,  that  might 
be  used  in  place  of  each  of  the  general  words  italicized  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  (a)  We  heard  the  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  (b) 
lAghiUjf  the  child  m&9od  down  the  street  till  she  met  a  boy  with  a  plmmmt 
lode  on  his  face. 

4.  In  what  type  form  or  kind  of  composition  are  specific  words  of 
special  value?    Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Write  original  sentences  to  illustrate  the  correct  trse  of  the  follow- 
ing groups  of  words:  (a)  alone^  only;  (b)  pitiful,  pitiable;  (c)  wholar, 
student;  (d)  council,  counsel. 

6.  Write  the  topical  outline  for  the  composition  or  essay  on  **Should 
Columbus  Day  be  made  a  national  holiday?*' 

Akswkis. 

1.  (a)  He  is  a  man  to  hoftor.  (b)  Walking,  he  thought  of  his  error. 
(c)  Reading  in  the  moving  cars,  is  a  dangerous  practice,  (d)  Patrick 
Henry  said,  "Oioe  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  f*  (e)  The  king  was 
such  a  tyrant  that  hie  eubjecte  at  last  rebelled,  (f)  To  learn  law, 
Lincoln  studied  in  early  morning  and  late  at  night,  (g)  He  eay  what 
he  meame,  and  be  means  what  he  says. 

9.  (a)  Exposition,  (b)  *  Bees  are  exposed  to  many  hardships  and 
many  dangers,  (c)  By  amplifying  and  explaining  the  topic  sentence, 
with  illustrations  and  examples. 

S.  (a)  We  heard  the  roar  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  (b)  Quiekly 
the  child  walked  down  the  street  till  she  met  a  boy  with  a  joyous  look 
on  his  face. 

4.  In  exposition  and  in  argumentation.  In  the  former  type  the  neces- 
sity for  dear  and  concise  explanation  requires  tiie  use  of  words  which 
will  convey  exact  meanings,  and  leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind. 
In  argumentation  only  specific  words  will  drive  home  the  ideas  and 
reasons  so  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  intended  by 
the  arguments. 

5.  (a)  He,  alone,  of  the  entire  community  stood  by  and  supported  his 
convicted  friend.  Only  by  sheer  application  was  he  able  to  overcome 
his  physical  defects,  (b)  The  beggar  presented  a  pitiable  appearance. 
The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy,  (c)  The  scholar  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  the  mastery  of  Imowledge.  The  banker  was  a 
etudent  of  men  and  affairs,  (d)  The  eouncil  of  war  decided  upon  our 
offensive  campaign.  The  prisoner's  counsel  conducted  a  strong  and 
stirring  defence. 

6.  (a)  The  purposes  and  meanings  of  holidays.  1— TTo  commemorate 
events;  3— To  honor  and  keep  alive  the  memories  of  great  and  noble 
men. 
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(b)  The  holidays  at  present  oboerred  thiougfaoat  the  United  StateB» 
but  observed  by  legal  enactment  of  each  State:  1 — ^New  Year's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  etc  9— These  holidays  are 
observed  by  numy  states*  but  not  by  the  entire  United  States. 

(c)  Why  we  should  not  make  Oct  19  a  national  holiday.  1— What 
Columbus  accomplished.  d—What  Washington,  Lincoln  and  other  great 
Americans  accomplished.  8— Contrast  their  accomplishments.  4 — ^Too 
many  holidays  throughout  the  Union  interfering  with  the  business  and 
oommacial  worlds^  nothing  to  be  gained  by  its  observance. 

(d)  We  should  not  observe  Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday. 

Qmsnoira  nr  AairaicETic. 

1.  Express  in  Arabic  notation  (a)  thirty-three  million  twenty-five 
thousand  ninety;  (6)  a  number  composed  of  six  units  of  the  seventh 
integral  order,  three  of  the  fourth,  tiffii  of  the  third,  two  of  the  second ; 
(e)  MDXLIX;  (d)  a  number  comp<Med  of  five  units  of  the  third  order 
of  decimals,  two  of  the  fourth,  and  nine  of  the  seventh. 

9.  Reduce  19  rd.  6  yd.  9  ft.  to  the  fraction  of  a  mile. 

S.  Required  the  simple  ratio  expressed  by  the  compound  couplet: 
8:5::7d3:d20:9. 

4.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  is  959  feet,  and  the  base  is  945 
feet    Reauired  the  perpendicular. 

5.  (a)  If  the  bricks  in  a  buUding  cost  9716.75  at  97.695  per  M.,  how 
many  bricks  were  purchased?  (6)  If  each  wagon  load  contained  ^000 
bricks,  how  many  loads  were  there? 

6.  1%%  of  a  certain  number  is  16%%  of  84.    Find  the  number. 

.7.  Find  the  cost  of  960  shares  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  stock  at  116%, 
brokerage  being  %%, 

8.  Find  the  interest  and  the  amount  of  f319.00  placed  at  6%  interest 
per  annum  from  July  5,  1895,  to  January  10,  1897. 

9.  Find  the  trade  discount  on  a  biU  of  goods  amounting  at  list  price 
to  9360.00,  but  sold  80%,  8%,  and  5%  oiF. 

10.  A  dealer  in  ready-made  clothing  marked  an  overcoat  at  38V^% 
above  cost,  and  in  selling  it  reduced  it  10%  on  the  marked  price.  What 
was  his  gain  per  cent,  on  the  cost? 

AXSWKIS. 

1.  (a)  83,095,090.     (b)  6,033390.     (c)   1549.     (d)  .0059009. 
9.  661/10560  mi. 

3.  14:3. 

4.  84  feet. 

5.  94,000  bricks;  93  1/7  loads. 

6.  800. 

7.  930^7.50. 

8.  934034. 

9.  9189.75. 

10.  90%. 
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8cbool  DiBdpltne  and  Character 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  Wesley  Dennis,* 

We  do  not  suffer  nowadays  from  want  of  either  critics  or  of 
literature.     Sometimes  our  appetite  is  lacking,  sometimes  our 
digestive  powers,  but  the  food  is  there  in  plenty:  books  on 
moral  training,  discipline,  character,  etc.,  are  many,  and  the 
number  increases  daily.    I  sometimes  wish,  in  such  a  multiplic- 
ity of  counsellors,  that  we  could  go  back  to  the  old  Athenian 
days,  find  an  up-to-date  Socrates  and  a  few  congenial  fellow- 
seekers  after  truth,  and  beneath  his  searching  cross-examina- 
tion have  our  souls  stripped  bare  and  truth  developed  gradu- 
ally out  of  the  exposure  of  our  ignorance.  Alas !  we  know  that 
the  reporter  would  be  there  and  a  mangled  edition  of  the 
dialogue  waiting  to  face  us  with  our  feebleness  at  the  next 
morning's  breakfast  table.    And  yet  it  is  safer  to-day  to  talk 
than  to  write.     Any  one  who  writes  to-day,  be  it  book  or 
pamphlet  or  bumble  paper,  is  proved  to  be  a  plagiarist.     It 
has  all  been  said  before.     I  must  confess  myself  that,  after 
many  an  honest  struggle  with  a  new  volume  on  educational 
method,  I  have  found  inspiration  and  refreshment  sometimes 
in  the  memories  of  Mark  Twain's  good  little  boy  and  bad  little 
boy,  sometimes  in  such  sweetly  pretty  school  idylls  as  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  or  "Anne  of  Green  Gables."     I 
must  admit  that  "Stalky  &  Co."  only  irritates  and  annoys  mo. 

*Read  before  the  London  College  of  Preceptors,  May  17,  1911,  and 
published  In  fnll  in  Tht  Bdveational  Time$.  Abridged  for  Educational 
FouNDATioira. 
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As  practical  teachers  we  are  bound  to  be  agreed  that  dis- 
cipline  is  the  foundation  of  the  school  life.  The  luckless  so- 
called  teacher  who  imagines  that  he  can  teach  while  his  class  is 
out  of  sympathy  and  out  of  hand  is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
Teaching  without  discipline  is  impossible  with  ordinary  boys 
and  girls :  we  might  perhaps  teach  angels  without  thought  of 
it,  but  then,  of  course,  they  would,  as  angels,  provide  their 
own  discipline.  A  distinction  is  rightly  drawn  between  gov- 
ernment and  discipline :  government,  *^the  direct  regulation  of 
outward  conduct" ;  discipline,  ^^a  wider,  deeper,  subtler  power 
training  the  will  and,  thru  this  training,  developing  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  and  the  school." 

Plato  in  his  ^^Republic"  finds  justice  in  the  State  to  be  that 
principle  of  cmiduct  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  rest — 
wisdom,  bravery  and  temperance:  the  principle,  namely,  that 
each  citizen  should  do  his  own  work  without  interfering  with 
others ;  and  when,  by  analogy,  he  applies  these  virtues  to  the 
individual,  justice  is  that  inward  haimony  which  enables  each 
part  of  the  soul  to  perform  its  own  proper  function  without 
encroaching  upon  others. 

The  spirit  of  discipline  seems  to  me  to  play  just  this  part 
in  school  life:  it  is  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  the  genius  lod, 
the  indefinable  something  whose  reality  makes,  whose  non- 
existence leaves  unmade  the  life  of  the  school.  Strong  gov- 
ernment there  may  be,  outward  efficiency  there  may  be,  but, 
without  a  healthy  inward  and  spiritual  force  working  among 
the  members  of  the  body  for  unity,  harmony  and  all  the  best 
expression  of  all  its  powers,  no  true  discipline. 

Self-reverenoe^  self-knowledge,  self-ccmtrol, 
Tliese  three  alone  lead  man  to  sovereign  power. 

Some  of  us,  I  fear,  who  have  to  write  many  testimonials 
every  year  would  have  to  plead  guilty  if  put  on  trial  for  the 
misuse  of  the  phrase  **a  good  disciplinarian."  It  often  stands 
for  a  merely  forceful  person,  of  the  ^^spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
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the  child''  type,  securing  obedience  and  order  by  a  rule  of  ter- 
ror or  rigid  mechanism.  We  might  salve  our  consciences  by 
calling  him  **a  disciplinarian" :  we  are  wrong  to  call  him  **a 
good  disciplinarian,"  for  he  has  compelled  obedience,  not 
eroked  response ;  he  has  tyrannized  over  a  weaker  nature  in  an 
unequal  contest,  not  claimed  and  won  co-operation  by  the 
stirring  of  the  will. 

We  sometimes  hear  to-day  laments  for  the  **good  old  days." 
We  are  told  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  less  orderly,  that  they 
are  too  soft,  that  the  canings  and  swishings  of  fifty  years 
ago  produced  a  sturdier  and  manlier  type.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  conclusions,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
plaint itself  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 

Listen  to  Aristophanes  yearning  for  the  good  old  style  of  education» 
in  the  days  when  Justice  still  prevailed  oTer  Rhetoric  and  good  morals 
were  still  in  fashion.  Then  chUdren  were  seen  and  not  heard:  then  the 
boys  of  each  hamlet  and  ward  walked  in  orderly  procession  to  the  lyre- 
school;  no  overcoats,  tho  it  snowed  cats  and  dogs,  llien  while  they 
stood  up  square — ^no  lounging — ^the  master  taught  them  a  fine  old 
patriotic  song,  like  "Pallas,  city-sacker  dread,"  or  "A  cry  that  echoes 
afar,"  set  to  a  good  old-fashioned  tune.  If  any  one  tried  any  vulgar 
trills  and  twiddles  and  odes  where  the  meter  varies,  such  as  Phrunls  & 
Co.  use  nowadays,  he  got  a  tremendous  thrashing  for  disrespect  to  the 
Muses.  ...  At  meals  children  were  not  allowed  to  grub  up  the  dainties 
or  giggle  or  cross  their  feet.  .  .  .  Tliis  was  the  education  whidi  pro- 
duced the  heroes  of  Marathon.  .  .  .  This  taught  the  boys  to  avoid 
the  Agora,  keep  away  from  the  Baths,  be  ashamed  at  what  is  disgrace- 
ful, be  courteous  to  elders,  honor  their  parents,  be  an  impersonation  of 
modesty.* 

If  we  can  trust  the  evidence  at  hand  the  methods  of  those 
good  old  days  were  rigid  indeed.  Discipline  at  Sparta  was 
strict  to  the  point  of  brutality.  From  seven  years  onward  the 
luckless  boys  were  taken  from  home,  organized  into  packs, 
thrown  together  into  a  common  life,  sparsely  clothed  and  fed, 
worked  tremendously  hard,  and  punished  severely   for  the 


^Freeman's  "Schools  of  Hellas,"  page  7i.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
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slightest  oiFence.  The  superintendent  in  charge  of  them  had 
special  attendants  called  the  '^Floggers,"  and  the  office  was  no 
idle  one. 

Floggings  were  exceedingly  common  at  Sparta.  Any  elder  man  might 
flog  any  boy.  It  was  not  etiquette  for  boys  to  complain  in  these  cases; 
if  they  did  so  they  recelYcd  a  second  thrashing.  But  the  triumph  of  this 
system  was  the  flogging  of  the  0^^0601  yearly  at  ihtt  altar  of  Artemis 
Ortbia,  in  substitute  for  human  sacrifice.  Entrance  for  the  competition 
was  quite  voluntary,  but  competitors  seem  always  to  have  been  forth- 
coming down  to  Plutarch's  days.  Th^  began  by  practice  of  some  sort 
in  the  country.  Tlie  altar  was  covered  with  blood;  if  the  floggers  were 
too  lenient  to  some  ephebot  owing  to  his  beauty  and  reputation,  the 
statue,  according  to  legend,  performed  a  miracle  in  order  to  sliow  its 
displeasure.  The  competitors  were  often  killed  on  the  spot,  but  they 
never    uttered    a    groan.     The   winner    was    called    the    ''altar-victor,** 

and  an  inscription  still  records  such  a  victory.  .  .  . 
After  all,  the  objects  of  the  Spartan  education  were  not  intellectual 
acuteness  and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge^  but  discipline,  endurance, 
and  victory  in  war.* 

They  forestalled  hooliganism  by  providing  outlets  for  the 
natural  wildness  and  lawlessness  of  the  average  boy  by  means 
of  foraging  parties  and  secret  service.  Obedience  was  en- 
forced thruout  by  iron  discipline.  "The  girls  at  Sparta  were 
also  organized  in  packs;  they  took  their  meals  at  home,  but 
otherwise  lived  a  thoroly  outdoor  life.  They  had  to  train  their 
bodies  no  less  than  the  boys  in  order  that  they  might  bear 
strong  children.  .  .  .  They  took  part  in  contests  of  strength 
as  well  as  speed."  They  were  experts  at  all  kinds  of  athletic 
pursuits;  they  even  raced  on  horseback  and  they  kept  up  the 
fighting  spirit  of  their  Spartan  brothers  by  their  songs  at  the 
festivals  when  they  praised  the  brave  and  jeered  at  the  cow- 
ards. Here  is  the  twentieth  century  A.D.  with  a  vengeance : 
advanced  co-education,  ladies*  rifle  clubs,  and  a  few  extras 
thrown  in.  Is  there  anything  new  under  the  sun  ?  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  note  what  seems  to  us  the  brutality  of  the  Greek 

•  ''Schools  of  Heiias,"  page  iS. 
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and  especially  the  Spartan  methods  of  discipline,  let  us  be 
just.  The  question  of  national  existence  turned  wholly  and 
solely  on  their  power  of  self-defence.  The  man  who  could  not 
help  to  defend  his  country  was  useless,  the  man  who  would  not 
did  not  exist. 

I  say,  let  us  be  just.  Sparta's  methods  may  seem  coarse 
and  rigid,  those  of  Athens  in  practice  lacking  in  virility  for  all 
their  high  ideal,  but  both,  according  to  their  lights,  aimed  at 
the  training  of  character.  Virtue,  they  held,  could  be  taught, 
and  therefore  the  schoolmaster,  whose  profession  it  was  to 
teach,  was  held  responsible  for  results.  How  very  humble  we 
should  all  feel  if  all  the  failures  of  our  pupils  were  put  down 
to  us! 

Immense  care  was  taken  at  Sparta,  where  they  believed  as 
we  should  say  in  the  boarding-school  system,  to  pick  men  of 
the  highest  character  as  paidonomi  or  superintendents.  At 
Athens  with  a  day-school  system  they  were  not  so  particular, 
and  the  schoolmasters  were  drawn  from  an  inferior  class  sup- 
plemented by  the  paedctgogi — ^let  us  say  "tutor-companions" — 
who  were  often  worthless  slaves. 

Once  more,  let  us  be  just,  and,  before  wc  leave  this  brief  and 
very  imperfect  retrospect  of  old  Greek  life,  recall  very  grate- 
fully how  much  we  owe  to  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  in 
education:  their  conviction,  e.g.^  that  man  was  a  whole  and 
must  be  trained  as  a  whole.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  con- 
vince us  that  a  system  which  trains  minds  only  and  neglects 
bodies  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  education.  And  on  the  other 
side  we  still  need  in  many  quarters  to  learn  that  mere  excel- 
lence in  games,  as  games  only,  is  no  excuse  for  wasted  talents 
and  opportunities.  And  if  in  theory  our  debt  is  great,  so  in 
practice :  the  prototypes  of  the  boarding-school  system,  of  the 
monitors  and  prefects,  of  the  scouts'  and  lads'  brigades,  even 
of  the  officers'  training  corps,  are  all  there. 

It  was  not  a  soft  age  in  Greece,  nor  in  Rome  some  three 
centuries  later  were  the  schools  soft;  Horace  has  left  us  the 
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name  of  Qrbilius  Plagosusy  or  ^Hbe  Swisher,"  as  a  memory  of 
school  days,  and  Juvenal  knew  what  it  was  to  flinch  from  the 
nxL  They  were  not  soft  days  in  early  England,  nor  indeed 
in  England  as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Our  fathers'  experiences  of  the  big  public  schools,  memoirs  of 
great  reformers  like  Arnold  and  Thring,  throw  a  lurid  light 
across  the  pages  of  history.  Reformers  were  feeling  their  way 
in  educaticm,  but  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  per- 
son who  felt  most  was  the  boy.  And  yet  I  have  no  complaint 
against  my  old  school.  I  was  only  ^^licked"  once,  and  on  that 
occasion  did  not  deserve  it;  but  I  had  fairly  earned  it  many 
times  before  without  payment  made,  and  therefore  cannot 
complain. 

Boys,  possibly  even  girls,  whether  we  find  them  in  element- 
ary or  secondary  schools,  are  the  same  with  differences  all  the 
world  over.  This  thirst  for  mischief,  this  restless  activity,  this 
bubbling*over  of  young  boyhood,  must  always  be  with  us. 
Every  class  of  young  boys  has  its  Tom  Smith,  whose  nerves 
are  on  the  strain  until  at  last  he  has  successfully  planted  the 
pin  brought  on  purpose  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  Harry  Jones. 
You  know  quite  well  that  Fred  Robinson,  if  you  only  give  him 
half  a  chance,  wiU  manage  to  kick  his  arch-enemy  Bob  Brown, 
and  yet  be  in  his  place  the  incarnation  of  sweetest  innocence — 
perhaps  a  little  overdone.  You  would  feel  that  your  own  ex- 
perience was  incomplete  if  you  did  not  at  some  time  or  other 
have  under  your  charge  a  specimen  of  the  boy,  by  no  means 
yet  extinct,  who  carries  in  one  podcet  his  knife,  string,  sweets, 
and  odds  and  ends,  and  in  the  other — sometimes  even  in  the 
same— white  mice  or  other  domestic  animals,  who  lead  a  pre- 
carious life  of  wild  excitement  without  fear  of  dull  moments. 

And  these  are  the  young  hopefuls  whom  the  teacher  has  to 
train.  How  is  he  going  to  manage  it?  The  "good  old  days** 
are  gone.  He  cannot,  if  he  would,  "run  amok"  with  the  cane ; 
his  fate  would  be  the  police  court  and  public  failure.  He 
cannot  expect  by  the  light  of  Nature  to  curb  this  restless  en- 
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ergy ;  indeed,  he  must  not  desire  to  do  so,  for  restlessness  and 
energy  are  the  motive  powers  of  that  wonderful  living  organ- 
ism which  the  teacher  has  to  set  going  and  keep  going  aright. 
And  when  you  sit  down  to  think  out  your  problem,  you  find  it 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  glance  down  your  class  list 
shows  you  how  widely  different  your  pupils  are.  The  meas- 
ures you  would  adopt  to  deal  with  termagants  like  A.,  B.,  and 
C.  are  not  the  measures  suited  for  D.,  C,  and  F.  A  dozen  are 
brimming  with  energy,  a  chance  word  or  slip  is  with  them  as 
a  spark  to  gunpowder;  but  another  half-dozen  would  hardly 
be  stirred  if  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  classroom.  You  would 
give  half  your  kingdom,  if  you  had  (me,  to  transfer  ten  per 
cent,  of  A.'s  ill  regulated  activity  to  D.'s  immovable  lethargy. 
Some  are  apparently  natural  idlers,  others  natural  workers; 
some  absolutely  trustworthy,  others  needing  constant  vigi- 
lance. What  measures  can  you  take  to  control  and  develop  for 
the  best  purposes  the  powers  of  this  little  cluster  of  pupils  so 
extraordinarily  different?    That  is  the  problem  of  discipline. 

We  need  to  be  constantly  reminding  ourselves  in  a  commer- 
cial age  of  the  whole  purpose  of  school.  We  are  not  there  to 
stuff  little  carpet  bags  of  boys  with  parcels  of  history  and 
arithmetic^  but  to  see  to  the  growth  of  the  most  delicate  and 
complex  of  living  creatures.  School,  that  is  Idsure,  room  to 
grow;  growth  of  the  whole  being,  body,  soul;  the  cultivation 
of  every  ]Kywer — ^physical,  moral,  intellectual,  spiritual.  We 
are  schoolmasters,  and,  in  our  schools,  to  shape  character,  to 
make  the  best  men  and  women.  And  the  only  way  to  shape 
character  is  to  have  dbaracter. 

Discipline,  of  course,  in  practical  matters  has  to  secure  the 
best  wcnrk  of  the  pupils  by  securing  the  best  conditions  for 
work.  Discipline  also  embraces  punishment  for  the  good  of 
the  corrected  and  the  warning,  not  infrequently,  of  those  who, 
if  not  needing  oonrection  at  the  moment,  are  very  likdy  to  do 
so  shortly.  But  the  highest  and  best  work  of  discipline  is  to 
get  at  the  forces  beneath  the  surface,  to  set  the  powers  of  heart 
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and  will  to  work  in  the  right  way,  to  stir  active  and  loyal 
sponse  to  a  recognized  authority  as  the  right  and  proper  thing, 
to  turn  obedience  into  a  spontaneous  ofFering,  to  establish  a 
law  of  liberty,  to  make  service  a  perfect  freedom,  to  make 
healthy  growth  not  only  possible,  but,  as  far  as  you  can,  sure 
and  certain. 

For  this  reason  first  and  foremost  the  high  ideal — the  *^pat- 
tem  in  the  mount"  according  to  which  all  things  must  be  made. 
And  then,  as  we  turn  our  eyes  earthward,  two  obvious  essen- 
tials, justice  and  sympathy.  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
the  finest  tribute  ever  paid  by  a  schoolboy  to  his  head  master : 
^^He  is  a  beast,  but  he  is  a  just  beast." 

Every  rule  laid  down  (and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  be  always 
trying  to  reduce  their  number),  every  task  we  set,  every  pun- 
ishment we  have  to  inflict,  must  be  just.  Careless  orders, 
thoughtless  punishments,  are  immoral  and  wicked.  We  must 
weigh  all  orders  before  giving  them  and  be  satisfied  that  we 
can  and  will  enforce  them  because  they  are  right.  And  disci- 
pline, to  be  just,  must  be  consistent;  we  must  not  chop  and 
change  from  day  to  day,  punishing  to-day  what  we  wink  at 
to-morrow ;  it  is  a  sin  against  ourselves  and  against  our  pupils ; 
irregular,  uneven,  and  undependable  discipline  will  produce 
irregular,  unstable,  and  unreliable  boys  and  girls. 

Again,  I  would  harp  on  justice  with  regard  to  punishment. 
Punishment  is  never  merely  retributive ;  it  is  deterrent  partly, 
but  in  the  main  corrective  and  reformative.  Directly  it  passes 
beyond  or  loses  sight  of  this  aim,  it  ceases  to  be  punishment, 
it  is  the  primitive  vengeance ;  and  a  vindictive  teacher  had  far 
better,  and  with  as  decent  haste  as  possible,  have  the  heaviest 
millstone  which  can  be  found  tied  around  his  neck  and  be  cast 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  I  was  once,  for  a  miserable  year, 
under  such  a  man,  weak  and  a  bully,  spiteful  of  temper  and 
biting  of  tongue,  and,  tho  many  years  have  passed  (and  I  con- 
fess it  with  shame),  his  name  recalls  at  once  the  feelings  of 
horror  and  hatred  which  he  inspired. 
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A  vivid  sense  of  justice  is  one  of  the  finest  and  truest  in- 
stincts of  youth.  It  is  a  splendid  force  in  a  school  which  rec- 
ognizes the  need  and  purpose  of  just  punishment  and  never 
resents  it,  and  yet  how  foolishly  and  wickedly  vain  and  careless 
masters  tamper  with  it.  Take  an  instance:  A  master  named 
Ball  entering  his  classroom  one  morning  close  upon  the  winter 
holidays,  found  a  boy  named  Harrald  singing  the  Christmas 
hymns;  in  a  waggish  moment  the  master  said,  sotio  voce, 
'^Hark  the  harrald  angels  sing!"  The  boys  laughed  at  the 
joke  as  in  duty  bound.  Harrald  went  to  his  seat  whispering 
something  to  the  boy  next  him  as  he  sat  down;  there  was  a 
laugh,  and  HIarrald,  on  being  asked  what  he  had  said,  owned 
up  to  saying,  "Hark  the  herald  angels  bawl  !'*  He  was  severely 
caned.  This  was  obviously  unjust  and  did  the  master  in  ques- 
tion a  lot  of  harm.  The  retort  was  rude  and  foolish,  but  the 
master  had  opened  the  way  for  it  by  his  own  remark,  and  the 
infliction  of  punishment  was  a  sign  of  bad  temper,  unsports- 
manlike, and  unjust. 

And  punishments,  to  be  corrective,  must  be  not  only,  like 
those  of  the  Mikado,  adapted  to  the  offence,  but — and  this  is 
a  much  harder  thing — adapted  to  the  offender.  Not  every  sin 
willingly  committed  is  unpardonable,  and  a  boy's  sins — ^like  a 
young  man's — are  often  peculiarly  annoying  because  the  of- 
fender does  not  see  them  as  we  do ;  and,  if  we  punish  only  from 
our  point  of  view,  we  may  be  clearly  unjust  and  do  grave 
harm.  It  is  also  unwisdom  to  bring  the  heavy  guns  into  ac- 
tion too  soon :  you  need  a  reserve  of  strength  for  a  developed 
attack.  There  is  no  need  to  labor  this  point;  it  is  accepted  be- 
yond question  that  excessive  and  uneven  punishments  (punish- 
ments clearly  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence,  which  prove  to 
a  boy  that  his  master  is  quite  out  of  touch  with  him)  are  value- 
less as  correctives  and  deadly  to  the  character  of  the  child.  He 
cannot  trust  his  teacher:  he  is  unfair.  The  late  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  deals,  I  remember,  admirably  with  this  point  i^  his  chap- 
ter on  discipline,  and  also  condemns  most  rightly  the  improper 
use  of  the  vivid  sense  of  shame  which  boys  feel  so  acutely. 
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I  earnestly  inut  that  some  of  the  old  methods  I  can  remem- 
beTf  whidi  never  regarded  the  boy  at  all,  have  gone  long  ago 
from  our  schools:  boys  with  their  torn  exercises  pinned  back 
and  front  upon  them  and  paraded  like  sandwichmen  before 
their  fellows;  elder  boys  sent  down  to  lower  classes  to  ask  a 
question  which  they  had  failed  to  answer.  Ridicule  and  sar* 
casm,  like  the  fool's  cap  and  the  stocd  of  repentance,  should  go 
the  way  of  the  stocks  and  the  pillory.  As  between  master  and 
boy,  nothing  is  more  cowardly  than  sarcasm.  It  is  a  form  of 
gross  bullying.  The  boy  cannot  reply  without  rudeness;  he 
cannot  suffer  without  resentment:  both  are  bad. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  habit,  if  indulged  in,  degrades  the 
master  in  his  boys'  eyes.  He  is  the  pattern  of  right  behavior, 
and,  with  the  firm  determination  to  maintain  order,  he  cannot 
be  too  courteous,  too  considerate,  too  thoughtful.  What  he 
gives  in  treatment  he  has  a  right  to  demand.  The  conduct 
and  language  of  a  gentl^nan  will  go  a  long  way  to  establish 
a  gentlemanly  standard  among  boys.  Politeness,  firmness, 
courtesy,  and  quiet  strength  are  not  impossible  combinations. 

A  righteous  indignation  is  a  totally  different  matter.  To 
find  out  that  something  has  gone  seriously  wrong,  that  there 
has  been  shabby  conduct,  some  mean,  low,  cowardly  thing 
done,  some  wanton  mischief,  some  wretchedly  ungenerous  act, 
and  to  blaze  out  against  it  then  and  there  may  be  of  the  high- 
est value.  It  must  only  occur  now  and  again;  it  must  never 
be  fictitious  or  the  resultant  harm  is  great.  But  I  have  known 
a  boy  or  a  class  stirred,  as  by  nothing  else,  by  what  might 
seem  an  outburst — ^revealing  a  horror  of  anything  low  and 
mean — ^which  touched  them  to  the  quick ;  for  they  recognized 
that  the  wrath  and  horror  were  based  on  grief  for  them  that 
they  could  fall  so  low. 

Again,  with  regard  to  methods  of  discipline,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure."  One  of  our 
objects  in  discipline  is  to  secure  our  scholars  against  them- 
selves, against  wrong  uses  of  activity  of  mind  and  body  which 
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may  easily  result  from  want  of  training.  A  child,  like  a 
puppy,  has  to  be  taught  obedience;  a  childy  like  a  puppy,  has 
bat  a  very  elementary  sense  of  right  and  wnmg.  The  sweet 
and  pleasant  attracts,  the  opposite  repek.  Work  is  shirked 
if  laborious;  looseness  comes  easily  if  unchecked.  Hence  in 
discipline  the  need  of  activity  and  vigilance  on  the  teacher's 
part  Employ  your  children,  keep  them  busy,  be  a  felt  pres- 
ence and  power  in  every  part  of  the  room  or  class.  Take  all 
necessary  precautions,  without  emphasizing  them,  to  prevent 
idleness,  disorder,  dishonesty.  In  your  dealings  be  sympathet* 
ically  severe,  firm  in  your  discipline,  but  yet  not  without  that 
milk  of  human  kindness  which  helps  us  to  remember  the  differ- 
ent natures  of  children,  their  impulsive  feelings,  and  to  find 
out  the  ways  of  approach  to  their  respect  and  affection.  And 
in  this  connection  beware  of  the  snare  of  aiming  at  popular- 
ity. A  passing  popularity  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  prin- 
ciple, however  small,  or  by  any  action  dcme  merely  to  please, 
is  gained  at  a  deadly  cost.  The  judgment  of  the  young  in 
such  matters  is  singularly  quick  and  the  popularity-seeker  is 
usually  despised. 

lliere  is  also  a  dangerous  doctrine  (not  confined,  alas!  to 
the  novice)  that  a  master  is  above  the  law,  that  he  may  be  un- 
punctual,  unmethodical,  slovenly  of  appearance,  careless  of 
dignity,  and  that  this  is  no  concern  of  the  boys.  In  the  close 
observation  of  years  I  have  found  nothing  more  fatal  to  the 
exercise  of  any  real  authority  and  influence.  The  personal 
example  of  the  teacher,  in  things  small  or  great,  is  a  tremen- 
dous force.  It  is  not  the  law  which  the  young  obey,  but  the 
teacher ;  it  is  not  the  abstract  duty  which  they  follow,  but  the 
teacher's  life. 

The  man  who  is  always  a  little  late,  who  is  hurrying  in  at 
the  last  second,  who  does  not  know  where  his  books  and  keys 
are,  who  has  thrown  his  clothes  on  anyhow,  whose  nails  are  in 
mourning  and  fingers  stained  with  cigarettes,  whose  chin  is 
bristly  if  not  actually  unshaven,  is  really  a  criminal.  He  may 
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be  a  horribly  clever  man  (some  think  it  a  mark  of  genius),  but 
he  is  a  bad  schoolmaster  except  as  a  shocking  ezaibple,  and 
no  school  staff  can  rightly  afford  to  keep  him.  You  cannot 
enforce  laws  of  conduct  and  manners  whidi  you  do  not  your- 
self obey. 

A  word  must  be  said  upon  the  power  of  public  ojMoion  as 
affecting  discipline:  it  is  immensely  strong  and  overwhelm- 
ingly conservative  in  our  public  schools.  Boys  are  terribly 
afraid  of  being  conspicuous  by  doing  or  not  doing  anything 
according  to  the  recognized  standard  or  convention.  Here  is 
a  force  in  the  school  community  which  we  want  to  get  hold  of 
for  the  highest  purposes.  It  will  destroy  lying  and  cheating, 
it  will  keep  down  uncleanness  of  word  and  deed.  A  sound  and 
healthy  tone  means  vigor  and  life  in  the  school,  but  you  will 
never  get  it  without  earnest  straightforward  teaching  backed 
by  unswerving  personal  example.  Here  the  intimacy  of  resi- 
dence, the  influence  of  the  school  chapel  come  in.  It  may  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  old  traditions  that  your  view  comes  into 
conflict  with  inherited  ideas.  These  things  die  hard,  but,  in 
fairness  to  boys,  it  should  be  remembered  (and  our  action 
should  be  guided  by  the  fact)  that  they  can  and  do  under- 
stand a  clear  issue.  If  a  thing  is  wrong  and  needs  altering, 
the  reasons  should  be  clearly  given  and  co-operation  asked  and 
sought.  Boys  expect  to  be  ruled  and  never  resent  rule  which  is 
based  on  justice  and  straightforward  treatment. 

I  have  spoken  in  general  terms  and  without  distinction  of 
schools,  but  I  am  aware,  as  many  of  you  must  be,  of  the  wide 
difference  in  the  methods  and  possibilities  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Brought  as  I  am  into  closest  contact 
with  the  elementary  teachers  and  the  schools  in  which  they 
have  to  work,  I  know  the  grave  difficulties  which  they  have  to 
encounter — ^.g*.,  the  larg?  classes  and  therefore  often  the  nat- 
ural recourse  to  mechanical  methods  of  control,  the  power  of 
personal  influence  discounted  by  the  negative  or  even  adverse 
influences  of  the  home,  the  huge  barrack  schools  with  three 
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departments  in  one  buildings  with  small  bordering  play- 
grounds. It  is  to  me  a  constant  source  of  wonder  that  with 
such  poor  conditions  such  excellent  work  is  done;  but  no  one 
confesses  more  sadly  than  the  keen  head  master  the  almost 
overwhelming  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  a  good  tone. 

Tlie  discipline  of  school  loses  much  of  its  eiFect  on  charac- 
ter unless  a  real  touch  is  nuiintained  with  the  home.  I  have 
most  grateful  recollections  of  the  men  who  were,  I  know,  true 
friends  in  this  way  to  myself  and  countless  other  boys;  their 
visits  to  one's  home  and  the  sense  of  personal  interest  so  proved 
were  always  a  spur  to  flagging  efforts.  Co-operation  between 
parent  and  teacher  would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  influence 
of  both ;  perhaps  in  time  it  would  help  to  lessen  the  number  of 
spoilt  and  neglected  children. 

It  wiU  be  asked,  *'Can  the  power  of  discipline  be  taught  P 
Is  it  not  rather  an  inborn  heaven-sent  gift  ?"  Like  many  other 
questions,  this  does  not  admit  of  a  direct  yes  or  no ;  rather  the 
answer  is  both  yes  and  no. 

The  teacher  who  means  business  can  and  will  learn  how  to 
avoid  obvious  mistakes,  how  to  follow  fundamental  rules,  how 
to  observe  what  has  made  for  success  and  failure  in  his  at- 
tempts. I  blush  to  think  of  my  own  numberless  mistakes  from 
ignorance.  Every  teacher  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
established  facts  of  child  life,  the  signs  of  fatigue,  the  ave- 
nues of  appeal  to  the  inner  forces,  the  all-important  stages 
of  growth:  without  this  knowledge  much  mischief  may  be 
done  thru  faulty  discipline. 

We  are  wanting  to-day,  as  the  world  has  always  wanted, 
men  especiaUy  (for  the  women  put  us  to  shame)  who  take 
their  job  seriously,  who  are  enthusiastic  and  yet  infinitely  pa- 
tient and  long  suffering. 

I  see  several  hundred  young  candidates  for  the  teaching 
profession  every  year,  and  do  my  utmost  to  find  out,  as  of  the 
first  importance,  whether  they  have  had  drudgery  and  trial 
enough  in  their  preliminary  experience  to  test  their  real  bent ; 
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''for,"  as  I  tell  them  plainly,  ''unless  you  really  like  teaching, 
feel  that  you  are  drawn  to  it,  and  can  get  inside  a  boy's  waist- 
coat, you  had  far  better  go  and  break  stones  than  break  your 
heart  as  a  mere  teadier  for  bread  and  butter's  sake." 

I  would  also  add  that  no  man  can  expect  to  become  a  good 
disciplinarian  who,  in  awarding  punishment,  is  not  prepared 
to  punish  himself.  It  is  this  identification  of  yourself  with  the 
dass  or  the  individual  whidi  has  a  most  powerful  effect;  when 
it  is  seen  that  poor  work  or  conduct  will  not  be  allowed,  and 
that  in  correcting  it  you  spare  no  sacrifice  of  your  own  time 
and  leisure,  that  you  mean  what  you  say,  and  are  quietly  go- 
ing to  have  it  and  see  it  done,  the  battle  is  practically  won.  It 
may  mean  with  a  troublesome  class  many  sacrifices,  but  the 
permanent  result  is  worth  them  all. 

My  last  word  shall  be  to  impress  the  value,  on  occasions,  of 
appeal,  not  only  to  the  corporate  spirit,  but  far  more  to  the 
individual  responsibility.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  boys — or,  for 
that  matter,  men — ^to  stand  on  their  own  legs ;  they  are  "only 
ones"  and  they  are  swept  away  in  the  mass,  and  yet  every 
society  is  made  up  of  "only  ones."  With  the  small  boys  you 
cannot  expect  much  (it  would  be  dangerous  to  ask  it),  but 
with  the  older  boys  the  need  of  the  assertion  of  individual  re- 
sponsiblity  can  be  and  should  be  brought  home. 

All  of  us  who  care  for  the  boy  as  a  human  being,  a  living 
thing,  and  would  gladly  help  him,  will  echo  the  words  Thring 
uttered  and  accept  them  as  the  statement  of  our  aim  in  discip- 
line. Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  a  master's  wife  who  was 
speaking  of  his  great  work  at  Uppingham,  he  said :  "I  do  not 
tiiink  much  of  the  work  I  have  done,  but  I  should  be  glad  if, 
when  I  am  gone,  some  one  in  the  other  world  should  touch  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  say:  'Mr.  Thring,  I  have  been  a  better 
man  for  having  known  you.* " 


The  meeting  at  which  Canon  Dennis  read  his  paper  was  presided  over 
by  Professor  Admis. 
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Mr.  Holmam  aaid  tbat  the  lecturer  had  well  swmiied  up  his  theme  in 
the  words:  Tone»  atmosphere^  and  spirit  determine  discipline."  He 
tbou^t  that  to  regard  discipline  as  some  external  thing  to  be  put  into  a 
bojr  or  a  girl  from  without  was  a  fundamental  error.  Discipline  in  the 
ordinary  sense  could  not  be  taught.  The  discipline  of  the  moral  nature 
and  character  was  in  the  deed  and  the  fact,  not  in  the  thought  and  the 
creed.  The  Iwy  should  do  such  things  as  would  bring  moral  discipline 
in  the  acL  The  problem  was  rather  to  get  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
boy  and  how  to  bring  into  the  proper  place  the  thing  that  satisfied 
his  nature.  Discipline,  the  things  must  be  first;  the  boy  must  act  well 
and  feel  the  good  result  of  iL  Discipline,  the  idea,  would  interest  him 
later.  Mr.  Holman  was  disposed  to  take  exception  to  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  difference  between  secondary  and  elementary  schools  in  the 
matter  of  discipline.  Human  nature  was  the  same  in  both— in  boys  and 
teachers  alike;  the  differences  that  existed  were  rather  artificial  than 
real,  and  it  was  misleading  to  suggest  that  the  largeness  of  the  classes 
excused  the  adoption  of  mechanical  methods  of  keeping  order.  Ele- 
mentary teachers  did  influence  character,  and  the  true  teacher  produced 
as  good  a  tone  in  an  elementary  as  in  a  secondary  school. 

Mr.  Witts  was  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Holman  as  to  discipline  in 
the  respective  classes  of  schools,  since  from  experience  of  both  he  had 
found  a  difference.  It  was  this  consideration  which  made  It  Impossible 
for  the  same  influence  to  produce  the  same  tone,  atmosphere^  and  spirit. 
His  own  schooldays  at  a  countiy  grammar  sdiool  had  produced  yery  little 
good  result,  the  prevailing  spirit  being  one  of  unrest  and  slackness  of 
work.  Arnold  and  Thring  had  great  aims,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  those  days  had  not  understood  theno,  or 
there  would  not  have  been  so  much  lack  of  discipline  in  the  classroom 
with  certain  teachers. 

Miss  Stevens  quoted  the  case  of  a  child  of  seven  with  a  reputation  for 
mischief  who,  having  been  punished  for  an  offense  she  had  not  commit- 
ted, suffered  so  much  in  mind  that  she  ran  away  from  school,  and  still 
fdt  that  that  single  injustice  had  made  a  greater  impression  than  all  the 
righteous  correction  she  ever  underwent.  She  toLd  also  how  the  same 
girl,  when  older,  had  indeed  done  wrong,  and  on  going  to  her  teacher  to 
confess  and  express  penitence  had  been  repulsed  and  treated  with  sar- 
casm. Hie  effect  had  been  a  permanent  modification  of  character  in 
the  direction  of  an  undue  reserve.  It  was  well  that  young  teachers 
should  be  warned  that  penitence^  even  tho  somewhat  suspect,  should  be 
met  sympathetically  and  as  tho  it  were  an  honest  endeavor  to  set  things 
rigiit. 

Mr.  Pass  would  like  to  have  the  lecturer's  views  as  to  the  disdpUnary 
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▼Alue  of  games,  which  he  himself  thought  did  more  than  ahnost  anything 
else  to  fonn  character,  since  on  the  plajring  Adds  a  boy  learned  solidar- 
ity— ^that  he  was  but  a  unit  in  an  important  whole.  He  had  been  struck 
especially  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  master's  example. 
Nothing  annoyed  boys  more  than  for  the  master  to  preach  one  thing  and 
practice  another.  They  disliked  ''pi-jaw** — an  ounce  of  example  was 
worth  a  ton  of  precept.  Hie  true  way  to  influence  boys  was  to  show 
them  you  were  Just,  really  had  their  interests  at  heart,  entered  into 
their  lives,  and  had  real  sympathy  with  them  In  all  they  did.  Such 
sympathy  had  the  fullest  scope  in  the  case  of  boarding  schools,  where 
masters  and  boys  lived  together  and  not  merely  met  during  working 
hours  only,  as  was  the  case  in  day  schools. 

The  Chairman  said  all  were  agreed  that  the  great  value  of  the  paper 
lay  in  the  lecturer's  personal  experiences,  which  he  had  made  of  greater 
value  by  reducing  them  to  principles.  Like  Mr.  Holman,  he  (the  chair- 
man) was  opposed  to  formal  training.  He  had  examined  it  scientifically 
and  empirically  in  his  own  experience,  and  in  every  way  it  failed.  It 
was  true,  however,  that  within  limits  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
spread,  and  this  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  common  el^ 
ments  in  the  two  sets  of  circumstances.  lAfe  was  an  organic  whole; 
no  two  cases  were  entirely  different,  and  so  there  must  be  always  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  spread  from  one  kind  of  training  to  another.  It  was 
maintained  that  at  the  public  school  they  were  taught  certain  things 
which  they  could  apply  in  any  way  in  later  life.  The  thing  was  abso- 
lutely false.  We  were  told,  for  instance,  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playing  ftelds  of  Eton.  On  what  fields,  then,  it  had  been  asked,  was 
Colenso  lost?  He  did  not  mean  to  depreciate  our  public  schools,  which 
were  the  pride  of  England,  and  were  regarded  by  the  intelligent  foreigner 
as  things  to  be  explained  when  considering  the  causes  of  the  success  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  thought  '*pi-jaw**  good  in  moderation,  and  re- 
lated a  story  showing  that  people  looked  for  a  certain  amount  of  it  as 
their  right.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Holman  that  with  regard  to  elementary 
schools  home  influences  were  fundamental.  He  would  rather  work  in  an 
ordinary  elementary  school  in  Scotland  with  working  parents  possessing 
a  real  love  of  education  than  in  any  other  kind  of  school.  Human 
nature  was  human  nature  wherever  found,  but  it  was  true,  nevertheless, 
that  under  certain  conditions  elementary  schools  were  heavily  handi- 
capped. 

Canon  Dennis  having  replied  to  the  several  speakers,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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By  F]:x>rbncb  Ellis  Shblbt 

m. COKKELATION 

(1)  By  frequent  reviews  and  outlines. 

Lead  the  class  to  see  the  inter-relation  of  chapters.  Too 
many  teachers  take  up  a  new  chapter  as  if  it  were  indeed  a 
new  and  independent  subject  just  projected  upon  the  earth; 
while  the  previous  chapter  is  utterly  lost  sight  of  and  goes  out 
of  the  student's  mind  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  say :  constant  reviews  and  outlines. 

The  teacher  herself  must  really  see  the  subject  always  in  its 
entirety,  strung  together  as  symmetrically  and  inter-depen- 
dently  as  the  human  skeleton.  We  have  such  concrete  evidence 
of  the  correlation  of  the  skeleton  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep 
it  in  the  pupil's  mind  that  the  femur,  spine,  etc.,  etc.,  are  but 
parts  of  the  whole.  Arithmetic,  too,  is  all  *%gures,"  and  spell- 
ing all  ^^spelling,"  but  apparently  Ehglish  is  "a  lot  of  things 
jumbled  together." 

However,  a  review  need  not  mean  a  week  off  from  regular 
advance  work;  nor  outlines,  a  new  notebook  begun  enthusias- 
tically and  perhaps  never  completed.  It  isn't  the  outline  he 
copies  neatly  into  his  notebook  (from  teacher's),  but  the  one 
he  thinks  out  that  does  the  pupil  most  good  after  all.  And 
two  minutes'  concise,  clear  reviewing  daily  is  worth  more  than 
— ^well,  it  does  the  work ! 

(2)  By  a  broad-minded  grasp  of  the  entire  subject. 

The  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  "think  out"  these  outlines 
altogether  independently;  nor  be  left  with  the  unmotherly, 
words-wasted  direction  to  "spend  five  minutes  every  day  in 
careful  reviewing."  It  must  be  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  teacher.    Know  what  your  pupils  know. 

Pull  the  mind  of  the  class  together  vigorously  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  recitation  and  tell  off  on  your  fingers  a  very  brief 
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general  outline  of  the  whde  subject  For  instaiice>  suppose 
it  be  grammar. 

'^Grammar  is  the  studj  of  Ekiglish  that  teaches:  (1)  Parts 
of  speech;  (S)  Their  correct  form,  called  parsing;  (S)  Tlieir 
correct  relationship,  called  syntax;  (4)  Correct  rhyming  and 
rhythm,  or  prosody." 

This  comprehensive  outlining  is  helpful  even  tho  the  pupil 
has  only  advanced  a  few  chapters.  It  **sort  of  braces  one  up," 
to  get  into  mind  both  what  he  is  taking  and  what  he  is  going 
to  take  and  the  connection  of  it  all.  For  the  same  reason  we 
study  first  a  map  of  the  hemispheres,  next  the  grand  divisions, 
and  later  the  subdivisions. 

Now  suppose  we  are  over  to  ^Hense"  in  our  granunar.  We 
will  continue  the  above  introductory  review  thus :  ^Whidi  of 
these  main  divisions  of  grammar  have  we  completed?"  An- 
swer: **The  first:  parts  of  speedu"  **How  many  parts  of 
speedi  are  there?"  Answer:  ^^Nine."  (By  the  way,  these  re- 
plies are  supposed  to  come  spontaneously  and  soon  will.) 

**Name  the  parts  of  speech."  Now  it  may  be  desperately 
bad  practice  to  count  on  your  fingers  in  arithmetic  (I  don't 
know),  but  it  helps  in  grammar — one  part  of  speech  to  each 
finger,  right  round  your  two  hands,  with  one  to  spare. 

Perhaps  you  feel  there  isn't  time  to-day  to  stop  for  defini- 
tions ;  tho  you  might  take  time  for  just  one  from  some  pupil 
you  feel  pretty  sure  of  catdiing.  Then  ask  that  some  day  and 
send  the  class  to  the  blackboards  to  play  they  are  teachers 
about  to  explain  ^'parsing  of  verbs"  to  their  classes  by  an  out- 
line. 

Hint :  Be  tactful  in  criticizing  such  efforts.  The  imitative 
pupils  will  promptly  put  up  a  facsimile  of  your  outline;  their 
handwriting,  too— due  to  the  same  imitative  faculty — ^will  ap- 
pear to  advantage.  Now,  other  pupils  who  have  not  vUudUy 
memorized  your  outline  must  really  think.  Likely  they  will 
not  get  thru  on  time;  but  please  do  take  notice  of  even  partial 
results.    Thinking  is  a  higher  order  of  accomplishment  than 
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imitation,  and  too  often  a  thoughtful  pupil  is  left  to  appear 
dull. 

However,  these  two  little  reviews  are  merely  suggestive. 
Your  own  way  is  the  best  way  for  yow — ^provided  always  you 
have  grit  enough  to  strive  for  your  ideal.  Yes,  it  takes  a  hero 
to  be  the  best  that  is  in  one  even,  to  say  nothing  about  being 
perfect. 

(3)  Teach  pupils  to  make  index  chapters  in  the  front  of 
the  text-book,  a  topical  review  for  themselves  in  preparing  for 
tests  and  examinations. 

If  you  have  been  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  do  this  as 
a  matter  of  course,  ask  your  class,  unexpectedly,  to  turn  to 
chapter  on  demonstrative  pronouns,  for  instance.  I  would 
wager  that,  without  exception,  they  begin  to  turn  the  pages 
in  search  of  it.  Stop  there,  and  insist  upon  their  opening  to 
mdex,  and  then  turning  at  once  to  the  desired  page.  Explain 
that  this  is  the  proper  way  always ;  because  many,  many  times 
they  will  want  to  look  up  in  books  matters  not  f  amiUar  to  them. 
It  is  everything  to  handle  indices  intelligently. 

An  exceUent  plan  of  ^'studying  up  for  tests''  is  to  foUow 
ri^t  down  the  index  and  see  if  you  can  define  or  explain  eadi 
topic  without  referring  to  the  text. 

Also  lead  him  by  your  own  example  to  turn  to  the  index 
when  he  wishes  to  look  up  a  rule  or  definition. 

(4)  Your  composition  class  will  gain  wonderfully  if  fre- 
quently you  give  them  along  with  the  lesson  a  list  of  topics. 
Next  day  they  are  to  tell  you  where  you  would  find  informa- 
tion on  each  of  these.  Let  them  write  down  their  list  fully  and 
explicitly  (not  saying  simply  ^'Encyclopedia''),  giving  chap- 
ter and  pages  of  as  many  references  as  possible,  including 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  general  literature.  Your  topics 
must  be  widely  varied  and  not  too  difficult.  They  might  be  as 
fdlows:  (1)  Probable  Presidential  Candidates  for  1912;  (2) 
Earthquakes;  (3)  West  Point;  (4)  Star  Fish;  (6)  Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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Encourage  their  finding  out  what  is  in  their  own  books  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  the  school  library ;  always  cautioning  to  find 
out  about  a  book  by  its  preface  and  index  (not  trying  to  ^^look 
thru  it.") 

Every  once  in  a  while  give  out  some  subject  and  insist  that 
everyone  see  whether  he  has  an3rthing  about  it  in  home  books 
or  papers.  Suggest  their  even  examining  ^^old  dry-looking 
books."  They  may  find  some  pleasant  surprises  and  you  may 
develop  a  student. 

Call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  index  in  a  book  of 
essays,  in  order  to  know  what  subject  matter  the  book  really 
contains. 

Again  the  aid  of  the  Encyclopedia  in  learning  names  of  au- 
thors who  have  written  upon  a  given  theme.  What  a  boon  it 
would  be  if  a  chapter  in  Rhetoric  were  devoted  to  ^^Construc- 
tion  and  Use  of  Reference  Books,  Indices  and  Catalogs." 

Instead  of  an  ordinary  essay  subject  for  one  day,  assign  the 
cataloging  of  the  school  library  (where  it  is  a  comparatively 
small  miscellaneous  one) ;  or  a  catalog  of  books  in  the  stu- 
dent's home — not  forgetting  medical  works,  receipt  books,  etc. 
Get  titles  and  authors,  and  classify  under  general  subjects. 

All  this  work  makes  the  subsequent  study  of  literature  so 
much  more  profitable  and  pleasant.  It  is  the  essence  of  educa- 
tion. Such  a  host  of  our  boys  and  girls  (and  grown-up  citi- 
zens), are  totally  ignorant  how  to  get  out  of  a  book  in  a  prac- 
tical way  the  information  they  desire. 

(5)  Cbrrelation  of  English  with  all  other  branches: 

(a)  Some  practical  ways  of  calling  the  pupil's  attention  to 
the  "use  of  studying  grammar,"  etc. 

(1 )  How  everyone  is  judged  by  the  language  he  uses — ^**hi8 
English."  In  "Society"  we  are  respected  according  to  our 
grammar,  not  our  history  or  arithmetic  or  Latin.  How  would 
you  like  to  have  your  friends  go  about  apologizing  for  you 
behind  your  back,  saying — "Oh,  he  is  really  a  very  intelligent 
fellow,  notwithstanding  his  miserable  English."     Indeed  you 
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may  hide  jour  poverty  or  your  disposition,  but  not  your 
speech.  It  was  like  enough  true  about  the  man  who  never 
opened  his  mouth  without  getting  his  foot  into  it. 

(2)  In  the  business  world  the  great  army  of  stenographers 
are  continually  bringing  themselves  into  disrepute  for  not 
knowing  the  laws  of  punctuation  and  paragraphing — ^to  say 
nothing  of  letters  of  application,  business  correspondence,  ad- 
vertising, etc.  So  that  whether  you  be  idlers  in  society,  or 
laborers  in  the  business  world,  your  grammar,  rhetoric  and 
composition  seem  always  in  demand. 

(b)  Make  extensive  use  of  collateral  topics  in  all  grades  of 
English  work.  These  will  be  suggested  by  their  daily  work  in 
other  lessons.  It  is  really  an  excellent  method  of  reviewing  the 
other  branches  and  helps  wonderfully  to  fix  in  mind  facts  that, 
perhaps,  were  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  some  other  recita- 
tion, for  lack  of  time. 

This  collateral  use  of  topics  from  other  lessons  shows  most 
pointedly  ^'the  use  of  studying  grammar."  In  a  tactful  sweet 
way  lead  them  to  see  on  every  occasion  that  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  is  the  foundation  for  every  other  line 
of  study,  and  even  our  pleasure  in  general  reading  depends 
upon  it.  Our  only  means  of  entering  into  other  men's  minds, 
or  of  expressing  our  own,  is  thru  our  Englufh;  not  only  in 
school  work,  but  thruout  life. 

SUGGESTED  COLLATEEAL  LESSONS 

Below  are  several  hints  for  collateral  lessons  suited  to  dif- 
ferent grades : 

(1)  Little  stories  about  pictures  in  the  geography. 

(2)  List  of  geographical  terms  to  be  put  into  sentences  (as 
equator,  arid,  fur-bearing,  etc.) 

(S)  Put  the  words  of  a  difficult  spelling  lesson  into  sen- 
tences yourself  and  assign  them  to  diagram.  Or  cull  words 
that  were  stumbled  over,  from  reader  or  history. 

(4)  Make  a  dictionary  lesson  of  the  spelling  words,  finding 
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sjtkonjmBf  derivation  and  meanings.    Then  call  for  impromptu 
Bentences  during  class  hours. 

(5)  Little  folk  can  make  a  list  of  nouns  or  action  words  in 
the  reading  lesson. 

(6)  A  list  of  arithmetical  terms  to  be  explained  in  three 
short  sentences — ^preferably  orally. 

(7)  An  excellent  drill  in  deamess  and  precision  is  the  writ- 
ten analysis  of  problems — choose  examples  outside  their  own 
text-book. 

(8)  The  physics  class  may,  with  twofold  advantage,  have 
assigned  to  them  a  variety  of  subjects  from  their  text,  either 
for  essays  or  for  outside  research. 

And  just  a  word — a  pupil  gains  quite  as  much  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  English  by  looking  up  a  point  and  telling  (well)  what 
he  finds,  as  by  writing  on  same  subject. 

Hius,  by  planning  far  enough  ahead,  the  teacher  may  make 
her  English  classes  a  constant  assistant  to  her  in  drilling,  re- 
viewing, and  that  outside  work  always  so  mudi  needed,  but 
taking  '^00  much  time"  from  her  regular  advance  work.  In- 
deed, a  prudent  correlation  of  all  your  work  will  lighten  your 
labors;  but  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  sit  up  nights  to  make  things 
harmomze — ^your  own  nerves  will  be  so  much  out  of  harmony 
you  wont  appreciate  the  results  after  all. 


IKntB  en  CeacMnff  SptlUng 

Bt  James  H.  F^kkihan 

Whatever  a  peiBon  may  or  may  not  know,  we  expect  him  to 
know  how  to  spell.  The  first  thing  that  an  applicant  for  a 
position  is  made  to  do  is  to  write  a  note,  the  expression  and 
spelling  of  which  are  important  factors  in  the  estimate  that  is 
made  of  his  ability.  Yet,  tho  the  old-fashioned  spelling-book 
with  its  interesting  but  misplaced  information  about  eveiy- 
thing  from  the  multiplication  table  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
has  fallen  into  disrepute,  the  advancement  made  in  methods  of 
teaching  spelling  does  not  compare  with  that  which,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  made  in  teaching  geography. 

EiXperienoe  has  shown  that,  tho  necessarily  great,  the  diffi- 
culties of  English  orthography  may  be  lessened  and  utilized 
for  mental  discipline  by  a  recognition  of  certain  facts  which 
it  is  believed  will  readily  appeal  to  the  thoughtful  teadier. 

Many  of  the  most  difficult  words  are  used  so  infrequently 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  the  child's  mental  energy  to  encumber  his 
mind  with  than.  Why  should  a  spelling-book  contain  words 
Uke  chameleon  or  therapeuHcsf 

On  the  other  hand,  a  child  that  can  read  leams  all  fairly 
easy  words  by  unconscious  absorption;  these  should  therefore 
be  omitted  from  the  spelling  lesson.  Disregarding  the  unusual 
words  and  the  easy  words,  there  remains  a  class  of  common 
words  which  are  continually  misspelled;  words  like  which,  eep- 
arate,  together ^  tndy  and  wntU,  It  is  on  such  words  that  at- 
tention, which  Lowell  calls  ''the  mother  of  memory,"  should  be 
oonoentrated. 

Having  then  a  list  of  words  which  experience  shows  are 
most  frequently  misspelled,  let  us  look  at  the  way  in  whidi 
they  should  be  arranged  for  study.  Hey  should  of  course 
be  graded  so  that  the  easier  words  in  spelling  and  in  meaning 
come  first,  and  they  should  not  be  arranged  so  that  words  of  a 
like  combination  of  letters  come  together.    It  would  be  a  waste 
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of  the  learner's  tune  if,  for  instance,  in  one  lesson  were  grouped 
a  niunber  of  words  in  ei,  and  in  another  a  number  of  words  in 
ie;  in  one  lesson  words  in  ceotu^  and  in  another  words  in  cums. 
To  study  lessons  thus  arranged  fosters  habits  of  inattention 
and  inaccuracy,  and  experience  shows  that  while  such  lessons 
are  readily  lecuned  they  are  quickly  forgotten.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  used  to  say  that  such  a  classification  induces  ^^paralysis 
of  the  memory." 

Having  now  graded  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
common,  difficult  words  of  whidi  we  have  spoken,  let  us  think 
of  the  best  methods  of  learning  and  reciting  them.  That  the 
spelling  exercise  should  usuaUy  be  written  is  a  fact  now  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  that  no  child  should  learn  to  spell  a 
word  of  whose  meaning  and  pronunciation  he  is  ignorant  we 
believe  to  be  self-evid^it. 

The  habit  of  working  accurately  and  thoroly  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  lesson  to  be  obtained  from  a  school-book.  It  is 
better  to  do  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  in  a  careless  or  slov- 
enly manner.  The  lessons  should  therefore  not  be  too  long, 
and  neatness  of  work  should  be  insisted  on. 

For  each  misspelled  word  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  per- 
fect work  should  be  deducted  that  ten  words  missed  in  a  les- 
son of  twenty-five  or  fifty  will  give  a  failure  for  the  exercise. 
It  is  better  that  the  spelling  exercise  books  be  corrected  by  the 
teacher,  and  a  little  experience  will  enable  one  to  do  this  work 
rapidly.  The  mistakes  should  merely  be  checked  and  the  first 
minute  or  two  of  the  time  allotted  for  the  following  spelling 
exercise  should  be  devoted  to  the  correction  by  the  pupil  of  the 
words  he  has  misspelled.  These  words  should  be  entered  cor- 
rectly in  a  small  notebook  which  every  pupil  should  keep  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  review  of  the  words  that  each  has  mis- 
spelled may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  lesson.  A  rep- 
utation for  bad  spelling  is  usually  gotten  by  the  habitual  mis- 
spelling of  the  same  words,  so  that  much  importance  should 
be  attached  to  these  individual  reviews. 
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They  can  be  recited  most  quickly  orally,  the  pupils  being 
called  on  one  by  one  after  the  class  have  written  the  lesson  for 
the  day.  Tho  the  class  be  a  large  one  it  is  possible  to  do  this 
without  taking  up  much  time,  for  it  is  not  necessary  at  such  a 
review  to  call  on  every  pupil,  or  to  have  every  one  that  is  called 
on  recite  all  his  misspelled  words,  but  enou^  should  be  heard 
to  make  sure  that  all  have  studied  properly  these  most  impor- 
tant words.  While  this  review  is  in  progress  the  class  may 
write  an  exercise  or  story  showing  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
words  in  the  lesson  that  are  difficult  to  define.  A  few  of  these 
exercises  may  be  commented  on  afterwards  by  the  teacher  and 
the  class.  They  will  frequently  be  found  to  show  curious  mis- 
takes that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  detect  in  any  other  way, 
such  as,  "He  made  the  ascent  ttp  the  hill,"  "He  is  a  valid 
lawyer." 

Another  way  of  employing  this  time  is  to  have  each  pupil 
make  on  a  slip  of  paper  a  list  of  those  words  in  the  review 
lessons  whose  whose  meaning  he  does  not  understand.  One 
should  then  be  called  on  for  a  word  on  his  list  and  any  one  who 
has  not  noted  the  same  word  should  be  held  responsible  for  its 
definition. 

A  little  thought  will  suggest  pleasant  and  profitable  ways 
of  varying  the  regular  routine.  Write  on  the  blackboard,  for 
instance,  a  root  word  like  creed  and  by  questioning  get  some 
one  to  tell  you  that  it  means  belief,  then  call  for  other  words 
that  contain  the  same  root  and  perhaps  a  dozen  words  such  as 
credit,  creduUmt^  credible^  and  the  like,  may  be  obtained.  Now 
take  up  these  words,  one  by  one,  and  show  how  the  idea  of  be- 
lief runs  thru  them  all ;  for  example,  credit:  "Unless  we  be- 
lieve in  a  man  we  cannot  trust  him,  and  if  we  cannot  trust  him 
we  cannot  give  him  credit."  An  exercise  conducted  as  above 
where  the  class  tell  you  what  they  know,  instead  of  your  tell- 
ing them  what  you,  know,  will  arouse  more  interest  and  make 
more  lasting  impression  than  a  dozen  lessons  from  a  book  of 
etymology. 
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It  is  sometimes  well  to  devote  a  part  of  the  time  to  explain- 
ing the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  next 
lesson,  for  often  a  diild  has  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
dictionary  definitions,  and  the  home  work  should  be  made  per- 
fectly plain.  A  primary  dictionary  should  be  among  every 
child's  sdiool  books;  he  should  be  taught  to  use  it,  and  will 
prise  the  knowledge  to  obtain  which  he  has  had  to  exert  him- 
self, more  than  lists  of  definitions  made  for  him  in  the  spelling- 
book.  He  should  eariy  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of  a  word 
is  controlled  by  its  use  in  the  sentence,  as,  for  example:  Hie 
hat  is  black;  they  blaek  the  boots ;  the  black  killed  his  enemy. 

Where  a  long  review  lesson  has  been  assigned  the  entire 
class,  it  is  better  to  have  it  recited  orally,  and  the  closest  atten- 
tion may  be  secured  by  requiring  the  scholars  to  correct  mis- 
takes without  having  their  notice  called  to  them  by  the  teadier. 
One,  for  instance,  has  misspelled  his  word ;  the  teacher,  without 
apparently  observing  the  error,  gives  another  word  to  the  sec- 
ond boy,  who  spells  it  correctly,  but  does  not  notice  the  mis- 
take that  has  been  made;  when,  however,  a  boy  corrects  the 
word,  the  error  is  counted  against  all  who  have  passed  it.  Of 
course,  when  a  mistake  has  gone  around  the  dass  without  being 
noticed,  the  teadier  should  call  attention  to  the  fact 

Tlie  above  are  a  few  methods  that  have  proved  successful. 
Tbej  may  require  ada})tation  to  suit  particular  cases,  and 
other  methods  may  be  shaped  out  along  the  same  lines.  Spell- 
ing -peAKps  calls  for  more  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  than  any  other  study,  and  he  who  can  arouse  interest 
in  a  spelling  lesson  need  not  fear  that  his  other  classes  will  be 
dun. 


Tocational  Craf nf ng  in  Germany 

Bt  C  G.  Rathmann, 

Assistant  Superintendent  Ftiblic  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vocational  training  in  Germany  begins  in  the  Fartbiid- 
ungischulen  or  continuation  schools.  Continuation  schools 
have  existed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  for  centuries. 
Hie  work  in  these  schools  did  not  always  have  a  vocationcd 
character;  this  has  been  given  it  only  in  recent  years.  They 
were  originally  Sunday-schools,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
cultivate  a  stronger  religious  feeling  in  the  children.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  catechism  was  the  chief  work  of  these  schools.  In 
some  states,  as  in  Bavaria  and  Wuertemberg,  attendance  at 
the  continuation  schools  has  been  compulsory  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Saxony  began  as  early  as  1829  to  give  these  schools  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  state  bad  with  great  concern  watched 
the  constantly  growing  industrial  progress  of  England.  The 
leaders  in  the  industrial  circles  felt  that  there  must  be  more 
skilled  laborers,  more  efficient  artisans,  more  competent  fore- 
men, directors  and  engineers,  and  that,  to  this  end,  there  must 
be  a  thorough  and  systematic  training  for  the  trades  and  the 
industrial  and  manual  occupations.  The  Sunday-schools  were 
changed  into  continuation  schools  which  gave  their  pupils  theo- 
retical training  for  the  trades  and  industries. 

Complaints  concerning  the  want  of  proper  training  of  the 
young  engaged  in  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
work  were  heard  everywhere  in  Germany.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  masses  must  receive  a  better  education  and 
that  for  everybody  the  school  term  must  be  extended  beyond 
the  fourteenth  year  of  age.  In  1869  the  new  Gewerbeord- 
nung  (Regulation  of  Industry)  in  Prussia  gave  all  cities  of 
more  .than  10,000  inhabitants  the  right  to  establish  continu- 
ation schools  and  compelled  the  employers  in  all  places  where 
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such  schools  existed  to  give  all  their  workmen  and  apprentices 
under  18  years  of  age  an  opportunity  to  attend  them. 

The  war  of  1870  gave  a  new  and  most  vigorous  impetus  to 
vocational  training.  The  national  feeling  became  strong. 
Not  military  skill  and  organization  oaljf  but  their  better  edu- 
cation had  given  the  Germans  the  victory.  The  schoolmaster 
had  been  the  victor,  and  the  schools  had  helped  Germany  to 
become  united  and  strong. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  said  after  the  treaty  of  Frankfort: 
"We  have  won  a  great  victory  on  the  battlefield ;  now  we  must 
become  victorious  on  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry.''  Bis- 
marck, altho  practically  occupying  the  first  place  in  the  new 
empire,  appointed  himself  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
in  order  to  be  in  the  position  to  further  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  his  country.  The  great  industrial  and  commercial 
forces  organized  themselves  for  the  systematic  improvement 
of  the  economic  conditions  in  Germany.  The  number  of  rail- 
roads was  increased,  excellent  highways  were  built,  and  better 
communications  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  were  estab- 
lished. More  was  done  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  merchant 
marine.  There  was  a  better  utilization  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, new  legislation  protecting  the  industries  and  a  higher 
tariff  on  imported  goods  followed,  and  transportation  rates 
were  reduced. 

But  the  principal  thing  remained  to  be  done,  and  that  was 
to  give  the  masses  that  would  be  called  upon  to  do  the  eco- 
nomic work  of  the  country  a  more  practical  education,  an  edu- 
cation that  would  prepare  them  better  for  their  life  work,  that 
would  help  Grermany  to  occupy  a  high  rank  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world.  Bismarck  felt  that  the  continuation 
schools,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  must  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department  which  could  provide  for  their  wants 
and  needs  better  than  the  department  of  general  instruction. 
In  1884  he  transferred  the  control  and  supervision  of  all  con- 
tinuation, industrial,  trade,  and  technical  schools  in  Prussia 
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to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  He  stated  that, 
as  long  as  it  was  the  business  of  this  department  to  consider 
which  measures  must  be  taken  to  give  certain  parts  of  the 
country  better  opportunities  for  economic  progress,  to  develop 
certain  trades  and  industries  to  their  greatest  possibilities,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  merchants 
in  competition  with  the  large  manufacturing  interests,  to 
maintain  a  healthy  competition  of  domestic  industries  with 
those  of  other  countries,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  must  have  control  of  the  training  of  the  future  indus- 
trial army.  The  care  of  the  continuation  schools,  he  claimed, 
was  an  inseparable  part  of  the  national  economic  pcdicy. 

Under  the  new  regime  the  continuation  sdiools  grew  rap- 
idly in  number  and  in  the  quality  of  their  work.  While  in 
1884  there  were  in  Prussia  664  continuation  schools  with 
58,400  pupils,  there  were  in  1908  1,719  trade  and  881 
commercial  continuation  schools  with  a  total  of  860,000 
pupils. 

In  18,78  Saxony  made  the  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  compulsory,  and  in  1874  Baden,  Hesse  and  other 
states  did  the  same.  In  Wuertemberg  the  attendance  has  re- 
mained voluntary,  but  the  large  number  of  schools  in  this 
state  are  well  attended. 

Up  to  1884  many  of  the  Forthildtmgsschulen  had  been 
largely  supplementary  and  review  schools  which  gave  further 
instruction  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  authorities  demanded  now  that  these  schools  should  give 
their  pupils  a  theoretic  training  for  the  occupation  which 
they  had  selected,  should  educate  them  for  the  duties  of  life, 
and  should  cultivate  in  them  a  patriotic  and  religious  spirit. 
The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  this  training  has  been 
made  six  hours  per  week  almost  everywhere  in  Germany,  in 
most  places,  two  hours  on  three  days  per  week,  in  daytime. 
The  trade  which  the  pupil  has  selected  is  to  become  the  center 
of  the  instruction.    The  teaching  of  the  branches  on  the  pro- 
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gmm  is  to  bear  directly  upon  the  occupation  of  the  pupils 
and  upon  the  loccd  industrial  and  commercial  conditions. 

The  continuation  trade  schools  {GewerbUche  FortbUdurngv- 
scJnUen)  in  Prussia  are  under  the  control  of  the  Landgewer- 
bera^and  (Bureau  of  Trades)  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  borne 
by  the  state,  the  community  in  which  the  sdiool  or  schook  are 
located,  the  trade  guilds,  and  in  a  few  schools  by  tuition  which 
is  paid  in  a  small  amount.  In  Prussia  the  entire  cost  of  the 
trade  continuatioD  schools  amounted  in  1908  to  7,800,000 
marks,  88  per  cent,  of  which  was  paid  by  the  state,  61  per  cent* 
by  the  cities,  2  per  cent,  by  the  Ifumngen  or  Guilds,  and  9  p^r 
cent,  thru  tuition* 

It  was  but  natural  that  there  should  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  and  trade  unions,  considerable  opposition  at  first 
to  the  Yocationalizing  of  the  continuation  classes.  They  con- 
sidered it  a  hardship  that  they  had  to  excuse  their  appren- 
tices three  times  a  week,  particularly  during  the  time  when 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  and  need  of  all  the  help  they 
could  get.  They  claimed  that  the  school  demanded  too  much 
of  the  time  which  should  be  given  to  the  practical  training  of 
the  boy;  that  the  school  did  not  fit  the  boy  for  his  trade, 
rather  brought  about  the  contrary  result;  that  the  young 
people,  if  they  spent  so  much  time  in  the  schoolroom  in  chargpe 
of  well-trained,  experienced  teachers,  would  not  show  the 
proper  attitude  of  respect  to  the  foreman  or  master  in  shop 
or  factory.  But  this  opposition  has  been  overcome.  Intelli- 
gent employers  realize  how  much  the  boys  gain  through  theo- 
retical training  in  the  sdiools;  how  much  more  readily  and 
intelligently  they  handle  the  work  in  the  shop.  The  Painters' 
Ghiild  in  Barmen  having  held  their  annual  examination  for 
journeymen  in  1908,  made  the  following  public  statement: 

"The  apprentices  who  had  finished  the  course  in  a  oantinu- 
ation  school  were,  as  to  theoretical  training,  far  ahead  of  those 
who  had  either  not  attended  such  a  school  or  had  not  finished 
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the  course.  The  shop  work  made  by  them  and  their  worl 
drawings  were  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the  other  appren- 
tices that  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  high 
value  of  the  trade  continuation  schools." 

In  order  to  secure  the  efficient  co-operation  and  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  trade  unions  and  guilds,  of  factory  and 
shop  owners,  all  these  are  represented  in  the  General  Bureau 
of  Trades  and  the  local  boards  of  management  of  the  continu- 
ation schools. 

The  Local  Board  of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  for  instance,  con- 
sists of  the  director  of  the  continuation  schools,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  nine  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council,  a  member  of  the  Tailors',  Bakers'  and 
Carpenters'  Guild,  a  jeweler,  a  plumber,  an  architect,  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  director  of  the 
hi^er  trade  school. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  employers  have  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  allowing  the  young  people  to  attend  the  continuation 
schools,  the  local  boards  make  strong  efforts  to  arrange  the 
time  of  instruction  for  the  representatives  of  the  different 
trades  so  as  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  the  pupils  as  little 
burdens<mie  as  possible  and  to  accede  to  their  wishes  as  much 
as  they  can. 

It  is  the  ruling  of  the  authorities  in  the  different  states  of 
Germany  that  the  Sunday  morning  and  evening  classes  shall 
be  disamtinued  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  daytime,  at  a  time  when  the  boys  and  girls 
are  not  too  tired  and  worn  out  after  a  hard  day's  work  and 
when  they  can  do  justice  to  the  work  required.  While  in  most 
cases  two  hours  of  teaching  on  each  of  three  days  per  week 
is  given,  these  six  hours  may  be  spent  in  two  or  in  one  day,  if 
the  conditions  in  certain  shops  or  factories  make  this  necessary 
during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Painters  and  gardeners 
do  their  continuation  school  work  during  the  winter  in  the 
double  number  of  hours.     Waiters  give  a  larger  number  of 
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hours  to  the  school  work  during  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  as  they  are  less  busy  then  than  during  other 
months.  Apprentices  who  are  often  called  out  of  the  city  to 
do  their  work,  electricians,  plumbers,  locksmiths,  and  house 
painters  attend  school  but  one  day  per  week  during  the  busy 
season.  Boys  who  work  in  factories  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  school  are  permitted  to  take  the  first  hours  in  the  morning 
so  as  not  to  lose  the  time  required  for  going  or  coming  twice. 

Sunday  morning  and  evening  classes  are  still  maintained 
in  quite  a  number  of  German  communities,  especially  in 
smaller  ones.  They  are  also  continued  wherever  the  young 
people  desire  more  instruction  than  the  six  hours  per  week  in 
day  classes  will  give  them.  The  Sunday  morning  is  mostly 
devoted  to  drawing,  because  the  proper  rooms  for  this  work 
are  then  vacant  and  the  light  is  most  favorable  at  that  time. 

In  Prussia  77  per  cent,  of  the  continuation  sdiool  work  is 
done  on  week  days,  IS  per  cent,  in  the  evening,  and  11  per 
cent  on  Sunday  mornings. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  FortbUdu/ngsschulen  made  the 
task  of  finding  suitable  schoolrooms  in  sufficient  number  very 
difficult.  In  a  number  of  cities  large  and  well-equipped  build- 
ings for  the  continuation  schools  have  been  erected,  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  three  in  three  years.  The  new  building  at 
Dortmund  in  Westphalia  has  just  been  finished  and  cost 
more  than  a  million  of  marks.  In  some  cases  school  buildings 
formerly  used  as  elementary  or  secondary  schools  are  used  to 
accommodate  continuation  pupils,  but  in  most  cases  some 
rooms  in  all  the  schoolhouses  in  use  in  the  city  are  so  em- 
ployed. In  a  few  cases  portable  schoolhouses  are  used,  as  is 
done  in  Barmen.  In  this  city  the  continuation  school  is  ac- 
commodated in  nine  classrooms  in  the  city  trade  school 
{Kunstgewerbe  and  Handwerkerschvle)  building,  seven  in 
portable  buildings,  six  in  an  elementary  school  building,  three 
in  a  Catholic  school,  one,  for  butchers,  in  the  office  building 
of  the  city  slaughter  house,  and  three  for  such  as  are  en- 
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gaged  in  textile  work  in  one  of  the  large  textile  eBtaUifihuentfl 
of  Banaen.  In  Cdogne  the  classes  are  accommodated  in 
twenty-six  district  school  buildings. 

A  still  more  difficult  task  thui  th&t  of  finding  school  ao« 
commodations  was  that  of  securing  for  the  many  schools  a  suf- 
6cient  nimiber  of  teadiers  trained  for  this  work.  The  leading 
teachers  of  the  schools  are  mostly  graduates  of  the  higher 
technical  schools  and  they  give  their  entire  time  to  teaching 
in  the  continuation  schools.  Some  of  the  teachers'  positions 
are  filled  by  men  who  give  part  of  their  time  \o  the  technical 
schools  of  the  city  and  part  to  the  continuation  schools.  Other 
teachers  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  foremen  and  master 
worbnen,  engineers,  architects,  etc.  The  majority  of  teach- 
ers, however,  are  teachers  of  the  middle  and  elementary 
schools  who  devote  a  certain  part  of  each  day  or  evening  to 
giving  instruction  in  the  FortbUdungsschtden.  Before  they 
can  be  employed  in  these  schools  they  must  have  taken  a  year's 
course  in  a  regular  higher  trade  school  to  acquire  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  trade,  theoretical  preparation  for 
which  they  are  to  give  in  their  class.  In  order  to  enable  them 
to  do  this,  the  state  and  the  community  give  them  leave  of 
absence  with  full  salary. 

To  give  these  teachers  additional  opportunity  to  secure  a 
better  training  for  their  work,  courses  for  teachers  are  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  regular  trade  and  technical 
schools,  some  in  the  evening,  some  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons,  when  in  Grermany  all  schools  are  closed,  some 
diffing  vacation.  The  teachers  receive,  furthermore,  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  continuation  schools  that  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  good  work,  or  to  view  and  examine  the  annual  ex- 
faiUts  of  the  work  of  other  schools.  In  Baden  normal  schools 
for  teadiers  of  continuation  schools  have  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  and  it  is  intended  in  various  parts  of  the  empire 
to  establidi  r^fular  training  schools  for  teachers  of  the  Fort- 
hSdumgucJudeti, 
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TIm  following  corpe  of  teachers  of  the  continuation  sdiooU 
in  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  may  show  what  kind  of  instructors 
are  selected  for  these  schools.  The  faculty  consists  of  129 
teadiers  representing  different  professions  and  trades: 

1  Directors  of  the  continuatloii  iCfaoolSb 

5  Architects. 

9  Sculptors. 

9  Painters 
19  Bngineers 

3  Teadiers  in  secondsfy  sdiools 
88  Teachers      ) 
10  Principals   J"  ®^  elemcntaiy'  sdxxds 

9  Drawing  teachers  in  seccmdaiy  schools 

1  Carpenter 

1  Saddler 

1  House  painter 

1  Barber  and  hairdresser 

1  Blacksmith 

1  Tailor 

1  Shoemaker 

1  Bookbinder 

1  Wagon  maker 

1  Head  waiter 

During  the  first  year  collective  classes  are  formed  in  the 
continuation  schools  of  many  places.  These  collective  classes 
are  for  pupils  who  do  not  possess  the  necessary  preparaticxi 
for  the  continuation  courses,  because,  although  they  are  four- 
teen years  old,  they  have  not  finished  the  work  of  the  elemoi- 
tary  sdiools.  In  large  cities  with  a  large  attendance  in  the 
schools  a  number  of  parallel  classes  for  each  trade  must  be 
opened  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils.  In  smaller 
places  groups  of  two  or  more  smaller  trades  are  formed  in 
one  class,  and  the  teaching  is  adapted  to  the  common  demands 
of  the  group.  In  very  small  cities  a  separation  according  to 
trades  cannot  be  considered  in  some  cases,  and  only  such  sub- 
ject matter  is  treated  as  is  of  the  same  value  for  all  occupa- 
tions, i^.,  the  civic,  legal,  commercial  and  business  side  of  the 
trades* 
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COUE8X  OF  STUDIES 

Hie  foUowing  course  of  study  for  the  classes  for  watch- 
makers, jewelers  and  opticians  in  one  of  the  continuation 
sdioola  of  Cologne  will  show  what  the  work  in  the  different 
classes  consists  of.  Tie  course  in  these  schools  is  one  of  three 
years. 


Trade  Knowledge.  Two  hours.  The  time  assigned  to  Trade  Knowl- 
edge is  devoted  mainly  to  discussions  on  material  and  shop  practice 
to  written  compositions  on  these  topics,  and  to  reading  selections  from 
the  readers  specially  prepared  for  the  continuation  schools. 

The  subjects  considered  are:  Contract  between  employer  and  appren- 
tice. Duties  of  the  apprentice.  The  shop,  its  arrangement  and  equip- 
ment; heating  and  lighting.     Shop  rules. 

Iron:  its  qualities,  its  use  and  economic  importance.  Iron  ore,  its  min- 
ing and  preparation.  Wrought  and  cast  iron.  Steel,  how  It  differs  from 
itoOf  its  preparatim.    Copper  and  brass.    Qualities  and  use. 

Measuring  time;  its  history  and  development.  Popular  astronomy. 
Local  time;  Middle  European  time. 

ArUhmetie  amd  Elements  of  O0omeiry,  9  hours.  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Drills  in  the  four  fundamental  rules.  Problems  adapted  to  the  worlc  of 
tlie  trade.     Estimates  of  cost  of  material  and  finished  articles. 

DrawiMg:  Mechanical  and  Freehand. 
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TVade  Knowledge.  Tools.  Tools  for  Measuring.  Scale  for  measuring 
gold,  meter  and  indi  mlkrometer.  The  steam-engine,  the  gas,  benzine, 
petrcdenin  and  alcohol-motor.  Precautionary  measures.  Electrometer, 
pendnlmn,  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  compensation  pendulum.  Precious 
stones,  their  value  and  use.    Tliermometer,  barometer  and  telescope. 

Compositions  and  business  forms. 

ArUhmetie  amd  Geometry:  Easy  problems  involving  money  transac- 
tions, cost  of  material,  loss  and  gain,  selling  price,  cash  payment  discount. 

Specific  gravity.  Measuring  planes  and  solids.  CogwheeL  Number 
of  cogs  with  relation  to  speed. 

Dimwing  of  the  various  parts  of  the  watch  from  given  modds. 


Trade  Knowledae:  Tlie  different  kinds  of  work  represented  In  the 
dwp  of  the  watchmaker,  jeweler  and  optician.  What  conditions  must 
be  fulfilled  to  secure  quality  without  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  mate- 
rial? Wages.  How  dependent  upon  conditions  of  work  and  life,  upon 
personal  ability.  Work  by  the  day,  by  the  piece.  Wages  by  the  hour, 
day  and  month.  Insurance  against  accident  and  illness.  Electricity 
and  mAgnetism.    The  telegraph,  the  telephone. 

Oipt^  IhtUee:  Constitution,  legislation,  elections,  military  duty,  state 
and  community  taxes,  labor  laws. 

AHikmeUe  and  Geometry :    Work  of  second  year  more  complicated. 
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businesB  InTestments,  iiiter«8t»  stocks  and  bwuU,  check,  note  and  draft, 
bookkeeping. 
Drawing  of  all  part*  of  the  waAch  and  ckick  from  gffVR  modcia. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Grenmuiy  that  every  workec,  no 
matter  what  occupation  he  follows,  must  have  a  thoio 
training  for  it.  The  training  of  a  waiter,  for  instance,  i« 
considered  just  as  important  and  necessary,  and  his  curricu- 
lum of  school  is  just  as  carefully  planned  as  that  of  any 
other  tradesman,  as  you  will  see  from  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  course  for  waiters  in  Frankfort: 


The  Dmimg  Boom  or  Cafi^  Arrangement  and  equipmaaft.  AiXt 
natural  and  artificial  means  of  Tentilation;  sanitary  measuresi  heat  and 
light  and  their  proper  installation.  Furniture.  Different  kinds  and 
their  care. 

Work  of  th0  WaUer:  Different  materials  used;  their  care.  Attitude 
to  guests.    Dress;  politeness  and  reserve;  determining  prices;  tips. 

The  Celiar:  Arrangement  and  use  of  different  sections*  The  prorir 
sions.  Beer;  different  kinds;  their  ingredients.  Wine;  its  manufac- 
turing; countries  where  it  is  grown;  different  kinds;  their  treatment; 
artificial  wine;  proper  bottling  and  corldng. 

Other  alcoholic  beverages;  mineral  waters,  natural  and  artifidaL 
Work  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  cellar. 

Th0  Kitchen:  Location  and  instaUatfon.  Amount  of  space;  air,  light, 
heat  and  ventilation.  Kitchen  utensils;  sanitary  measures^  guarding 
against  ptomaine  poisoning;  antidotes  for  potsoniBg*  Cookiaip  rangfn, 
heaters  and  other  appliances.  The  foods,  the  spSsea.  The  wosk  ia 
the  kitchen. 

The  Hotel:  Hotels  formerly  and  at  present  Location.  Arrtaogp- 
ment  and  equipment  of  rooms,  electric  bieUs,  telephone,  spfakJng  tube, 
elevator,  fire-alarm;  sanitary  precautions.  Means  of  transpoiiation. 
Vehicles,  automobiles,  tramways,  etc  Different  raUway  Unes  entci^ 
ing  and  leaving  the  city.    Time  table.     Foreign  moneys,  etc 

Tills  work  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  arithmetic  directly  rdai« 
ing  to  the  waiter's  work,  i.e.,  the  four  fundamental  operations,  dry  and 
liquid  measure,  measurement  of  time^  bills,  foreign  exchange,  andp 
during  the  last  year,  as  electives,  the  study  of  English  and  French. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  the  location  of  the  different 
kinds  of  continuation  sdiools  is  adapted  to  the  trades  and 
occupations  which  are  most  prominent  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. Leipsic,  for  instance,  is  divided  into  four  oontinuaitioii 
school  districts.  In  the  western  part  of  the  city  there  is  a 
large  number  of  classes  for  metal-workers  because  of  the  lai^ 
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eBtabliflhineiits  of  the  iron  industries  in  this  section,  in  tiie 
east  are  the  bookhouses,  the  printing  and  lithographing  estab- 
Hshments,  and  here  we  find  the  graphic  trades  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  central  district  is  the  district  for  retail  stores 
and  shops,  and  here  tailors,  shoemakers,  paperhangers,  elerks, 
etc.,  find  classes  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  southern  is  the 
residence  district,  and  here  the  schools  open  their  doors  to 
botdiers,  cooks,  waiters,  etc.,  and  to  errand  boys,  messengers 
and  other  representatives  of  unskilled  labor. 

The  discipline  in  these  schools  is  reported  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, more  so  than  one  would  think,  considering  that  these 
boys  are  no  longer  under  the  restraint  of  school  and  family 
discipline  during  the  entire  week.  Penalties  for  irregular  at- 
tendance, tardiness,  transgressions  of  rules  must  be  resorted 
to,  however,  now  and  then. 

In  Barmen,  in  the  Rhine  Province,  the  punishment  inflicted 
in  cases  of  unezcused  absence — and  this  is  typical  of  most  of 
the  continuation  schools  as  far  as  I  could  learn — is : 

iBt  time— Warning. 

Snd  time — Repeated  warning  and  notice  to  parents. 
8rd  time—Thiee  hoars  in  the  "Career"  or  school  jail  (cTcry  school 
has  sudi  an  adjunct). 
4th  time— FiTe  hours  in  the  ''Career." 
6th  time — Pines  to  be  paid  by  the  boy  or  his  parents. 

As  a  rule  there  are  no  practical  workshops  connected  with 
the  trade  continuation  schools.  The  authorities  consider  the 
shop  training  under  the  direction  of  a  practical  workman,  to 
whom  the  boy  is  apprenticed,  essential.  The  continuation 
school  is  not  to  replace  this  training;  it  is  to  supplement  it. 
The  school  gives  the  theoretical,  the  workshop  the  practical 
]»eparation  for  the  trade. 

A  large  number  of  schools  with  a  program  similar  to  that 
of  the  FortbildungssehuUfiy  and  supplied  with  shops,  exist  in 
all  parts  of  Gfermany.  These  are  maintained  by  the  Iwnung'en 
or  Trade  Guilds,  and  they  were  in  existence  before  the  regular 
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continuation  schoob  became  vocationalized.  In  Prussia  there 
are  402  such  **Ifmungssckulen^*  representing  every  trade  from 
that  of  the  electrician  to  that  of  the  chimney-sweep. 

The  union  of  barbers,  hairdressers  and  wigmakers  in  Prus- 
sia maintains  195  trade  continuation  schools,  furnished  with 
shops  and  attended  by  5,248  apprentices. 

In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  a  new  way  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  continuation  school  and  the  shop  in  which  the  pupil 
works  is  followed.  The  working  drawings  for  certain  indus- 
trial products  are  made  in  the  schoolroom^  and  the  articles  are 
made  in  the  shops  according  to  these  drawings.  A  model  of 
the  object  to  be  made  is  shown  in  the  classroom.  The  material 
for  it,  the  process  of  work,  its  application  and  use  are  dis- 
cussed. Then  the  plan  and  drawing  are  carefully  executed 
and  sent  to  the  shop.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  master  work- 
man, the  article  is  made  in  the  shop.  When  it  is  finished,  it  is 
sent  to  the  school  and  here  it  is  carefully  examined  by  teacher 
and  pupils.  If  not  accurately  made  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  and  drawings,  it  is  returned  to  the  shop  and  must  be 
made  over.  After  it  has  been  satisfactorily  finished,  a  further 
discussion  is  had  as  to  the  cost  of  the  material,  the  cost  of 
making  it,  the  price  to  be  charged,  the  wages  that  can  be  paid 
the  workman,  etc. 

The  owners  of  the  shops  in  IVankfort,  although  at  first 
somewhat  reluctantly,  are  now  co-operating  readily  and  suc- 
cessfully with  the  schools.  Attempts  to  introduce  this  system 
of  co-operation  are  now  being  made  in  a  number  of  cities  of 
Prussia. 

COMMEBCIAIi   CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

Another  class  of  the  trade  continuation  schools  are  the 
HandeU'FortbiUhmgsschiilen  or  Commercial  Continuation 
Schools.  These  had  their  origin  in  the  writing  and  arithmetic 
schools,  which  were  established  by  commercial  associations  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     When  the  demand 
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for  such  schools  grew,  the  commercial  guilds  opened  Handelt" 
ichulen  for  their  apprentices  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Later  a  large  number  of  these  schools  were 
established  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  large  cities 
and  both  were  supported  by  the  state.  Many  of  these  are  still 
in  existence  and  do  as  good  work  as  the  regular  commercial 
continuation  schools  maintained  by  the  community  and  the 
Bureau  of  Trades. 

The  corps  of  instructors  is  composed  of  elementary  school 
teachers  and  practical  commercial  men  who  give  part  of  their 
time  to  the  work  in  the  continuation  schools.  They  must,  like 
the  teachers  in  the  trade  continuation  schools,  secure  the  nec- 
essary additional  preparation  for  their  work,  the  former  to 
get  the  practical,  the  latter  the  pedagogical  training.  This 
is  done  in  extra  courses  during  the  summer  or  in  the  evenings. 
These  courses  are  established  in  various  cities  and,  to  enable 
the  teachers  to  attend  them,  the  state  or  community  gives  them 
leave  of  absence  and  traveling  expenses.  The  principal  and 
the  teachers  devoting  all  their  time  to  this  work  are  mostly 
graduates  of  the  hi^er  oommerciid  schools. 

Instruction  is  given,  as  in  the  trade  schools,  in  daytime  or 
in  the  evening.  Six  hours  per  week  are  required.  In  Prussia 
the  evening  classes  give  mostly  supplementary  work  to  those 
who  want  a  more  complete  training. 

Many  conununities  have  their  own  buildings  for  these 
schools.  In  others  instruction  is  given  in  various  school 
buildings  which  have  vacant  rooms  to  acconunodate  the  com- 
mercial pupils. 

The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  in  Prussia, 
aside  from  buildings,  heating,  lighting  and  care  which  inust 
be  furnished  by  the  communities,  amounted  last  year  to 
1,450,000  marks.  Of  this  sum  54  per  cent,  is  covered  by  tu- 
ition, 18  per  cent,  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial 
guilds,  17  per  cent,  by  the  communities,  and  16  per  cent,  by 
the  state.    The  tuition  fee  is  from  15  to  SO  marks  a  year. 
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AOUCUI«TUKAI«  CONnKUATIOK  8CHOOX8 

The  third  daaa  of  ooniinuation  sdiools  are  those  for  agri- 
culture.  These  schools  are,  in  Prussia,  under  tlie  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture;  in  most  other  states  under  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  General  Instruction.  Tlieir  de^opment  has 
bem  very  slow  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  trade  and  com- 
mercial  continuation  schools  for  the  f (blowing  reasons : 

Attendance  at  agricultural  schook  is  not  compulsory. 

The  farmer  is  not  as  ready  to  see  the  advantages  of  addi- 
tional schooling  for  the  young  people  in  the  country  as  the 
ti^adesman  and  the  merchant  for  those  in  the  dty.  He  is  genr 
erally  of  the  opinion  that  the  elementary  school  and  the  train- 
ing the  boy  receives  through  his  work  on  the  farm  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  good  farmer  of  him. 

The  long  distances  to  the  school,  the  pressing  work  on  the 
farm  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  the  lack  of  oom- 
petent  teachersare  also  obstacles  to  a  healthy  growth  of  tlie 
continuation  schools  in  the  country.  Moreover,  not  only  far- 
mer boys,  but  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  merchaniB  in  the 
village  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  because  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  in  the  schools  of  one  or 
two  classes  courses  that  will  do  justice  to  the  needs  of  all. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  schools  can  hardly  be  called  voca- 
tional schools.  Tliey  consider  principally  the  economic  and 
civic  training  of  their  pupils  and  the  program  includes,  besides 
German  and  arithmetic,  means  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication, money  and  credit,  government  of  the  village,  the 
state,  and  the  empire.  Boys  who  learn  a  trade  receive  addi- 
tional instruction  in  drawing,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  are  taught  bookkeeping. 

Tlie  instructors  are  the  teachers  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
ministers  of  the  village,  both  of  whom  receive  extra  prepara- 
tion for  their  continuation  school  work  in  the  normal  depart- 
ments of  the  agricultural  high  schoob. 

In  Prussia  great  efforts  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
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culture  i4>  encourage  the  opening  of  more  continuation  schools 
and  to  secure  a  larger  attendance. 

CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS  FOR  GISLS 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  continuation  schools  for 
boys  on^.  What  is  done  for  the  girls  in  Grermany?  Not 
nearly  as  much  as  for  the  boys.  In  Bayaria  attendance  at 
continuation  schools  is  compulsory  for  girls  as  well  as  for 
boys.  In  Wuertemberg  the  regulations  say  that  for  boys  con- 
tinuation schools  must  be,  and  for  girk  may  be,  established. 
In  Baden  attendance  of  only  one  year  is  required  of  girls.  In 
Prussia  and  the  other  northern  states  the  same  law  applies  to 
girls  as  to  boys,  ue.,  the  communities  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish continuation  schools  for  aU  girls  under  eighteen  and  to 
compel  the  employers  to  give  the  girls  opportunity  to  attend 
them.  But  the  ccmimunities  make  use  of  this  right  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  By  far  the  most  of  the  schools  for  girls  are 
maintained  by  women's  organizations,  supported  by  the  state. 

Tlie  national  federation  of  women's  educational  societies  is 
composed  of  196  Branches,  all  of  which  have  opened  girls' 
continuation  schools  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Hese  schools 
are  at  present  attended  by  16,7S7  pupils. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  under  existing  economic  conditions 
thousands  of  girls  were  not  given  the  opportunities  for  the 
necessary  training  in  the  household  duties,  these  women's  clubs 
began,  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  organize  household  schools  for 
girls  who  had  left  the  elementary  schools.  Manufacturing 
and  merchants  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce  desir- 
ous of  giving  the  girls  employed  in  factories,  stores  and  offices 
the  same  theoretical  preparation  for  the  vocation  they  had 
chosen  as  the  boys,  opened  trade  continuation  schools  which 
also  received  the  support  of  the  state.  To  these  were  added 
the  schools  opened  by  the  communities,  the  number  of  which, 
however,  is  small  compared  with  that  of  boys'  schools. 

While  almost  all  the  trade  continuation  schools  for  boys 
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are  conducted  according  to  the  same  well-defined  plan,  there 
IB  not  nearly  the  same  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  giiV 
schools.  These  comprise  various  groups  with  different  aims 
and,  consequently,  different  courses  of  training. 

1.  The  general  continuation  schools  for  girls,  in  which  Gler- 
man,  arithmetic,  the  essentials  of  household  duties,  household 
bookkeeping,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  the  duties  of  life,  hy- 
giene, etc.,  are  taught. 

5.  Trade  continuation  schools.  In  these  instruction  in  Ger- 
man, arithmetic  and  drawing  are  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
the  occupations  which  the  girls  follow.  Separate  commercial 
continuation  schools  for  girls  I  do  not  find  anywhere.  In  most 
places  the  commercial  schools  are  attended  by  boys  and  girls. 

8.  Household  Schools.  The  instruction  considers  all  kinds 
of  house  and  handwork,  cooking,  laundry  work,  knowledge  of 
foods,  their  nutritive  value  and  cost,  household  bookkeeping, 
the  foods,  purchasing  of  foods,  hygiene,  care  for  the  sick, 
care  of  children,  etc. 

4.  Sdiools  for  servants,  which,  in  most  places,  are  open  in 
the  evening.  In  these  schools  servant  girls  receive  instruction 
which  will  enable  them  to  become  ^dent  cooks,  housemaids 
or  nurse  girls. 

6.  Domestic  Art  Schools  for  girls  who  wish  to  secure  a 
thorough  training  in  sewing,  darning,  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery. 

Unique  are  the  so-called  migratory  cooking  courses  in  the 
southern  part  of  Germany.  They  are  given  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  villages  where  the  number  of  girls  is  not  large 
enough  for  a  regular  continuation  school.  A  teacher  having 
with  her  a  small  portable  cooking  range  and  the  necessary 
cooking  utensils  travels  from  place  to  place,  instructing  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  girls  in  cooking  in  courses  which  last  from 
six  to  seven  weeks. 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


pcraonal  RecoUcctf one  of  a  Ceacbcr 

By  Mattiis  Griffith  Sattebus 
m— MRS.  MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

[Mrs.  Maiy  Mapes  Dodge,  author  of  **H8lds  Brinker^  and  the  first 
and  only  editor  of  8t.  Nieholai  Magazine,  was  bom  in  1831,  and  early 
in  life  married  William  Dodge.  **Hans  Brinker^  was  written  in  1806» 
and  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Another  story  of  hers» 
"Donald  and  Dorothy,"  is  so  popular  that  a  new  edition  is  brouriit  out 
ereiy  year.  Miss  Satterie  has  been  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  Dodge  for 
many  years. — Editor.] 

One  of  the  most  delightful  memories  of  my  childhood  is  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes.  Dodge.  I  was  a  girl  of  ten 
years  when  Mrs.  Dodge  first  came  into  my  life.  Her  person- 
ality, her  bright,  vivid  beauty,  her  sparkling  wit,  her  kind, 
tender  manner,  all  combined,  took  possession  of  my  childish 
heart. 

From  my  tenth  birthday  up  to  the  time  I  was  sixteen  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  constantly  in  Mrs.  Dodge's  society.  No 
one  ever  understood  children  more  truly  than  she.  Her  man- 
ner was  sunshine  itself,  always,  but  with  children,  it  was  posi- 
tively the  sun.  Her  well-known  and  delightful  story,  ^^Hans 
Brinker,"  was  then  quite  new  to  the  public.  We  children  used 
the  charming  story  as  a  text-book,  as  so  many  children  have 
done  since.  We  would  gather  round  Mrs.  Dodge  in  the  even- 
bg  and  beg  her  to  tell  us  ^^Who  Gretel  married,"  adding  again 
and  again,  ^^You  did  not  tell  us  in  the  book,  you  know." 

While  she  was  writing  a  story  she  lived  completely  in  the 
scenes  she  was  depicting.  While  she  was  writing  "Hans  Brink- 
er,"  she  lived  entirely  with  the  boys  she  was  carrying  thru 
Holland  and  she  positively  shivered  with  fear,  lest  she  might 
not  bring  those  lads  safely  thru  their  journey.  There  was  an 
old  woman  of  Holland  birth,  living  near  Mrs.  Dodge's  coun- 
try home,  in  New  Jersey.  To  this  old  woman's  house  Mrs. 
Dodge  made  daily  visits,  and  in  these  long  conversations 
learned  much  of  the  everyday  life  of  Holland.    Much  of  the 
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^'local  color,"  ae  we  call  it  these  days,  i^  "^Uans  Bralker"  was 
acquired,  Mrs.  Dodge  often  told  us,  from  her  talks  with  this 
old  woman. 

I  never  knew  any  one  who  entered  so  completely  into  the 
feelings  of  children.  We  all  thought  no  one  could  ever  ar- 
range such  delightful  games,  yes,  and  play  them,  too,  as  Mrs. 
Dodge  could.  The  glorious  evenings  of  diarades,  impromptu 
private  theatricals  and  games  of  all  sorts,  live  in  the  memory 
of  the  children  who  took  part,  even  tho  they  are  sober,  middle- 
aged  people  now,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  I  can  see  Mrs.  Dodge's  brilliant  face,  so  plainly,  as 
she  helped  us  thru  a  charade^  arranged  a  tableau,  or  led  in  a 
dance  or  a  game.  Her  remarkably  handsome  face  appealed 
so  strongly  to  our  childish  admiration. 

Altho  a  mother  of  sons,  only,  she  understood  girls  perfectly. 
Her  influence  over  girls  was  very  marked.  When  she  reproved 
us  for  any  fault,  her  bright,  sunny  manner  softened  the  re- 
buke. A  little  friend  of  mine  said  once  to  me,  *^Do  you  know, 
no  matter  how  cold  or  dark  the  day  is,  if  Mrs.  Dodge  comes 
in  the  room  the  sun  seems  to  shineP'  Such  was  the  influence 
of  her  bright  personality. 

Her  order  of  mind  was  of  that  description,  intellectually 
practical.  Her  brilliant  wit  was  thoroly  American,  sparkling 
with  humor.  I  always  felt  that  it  was  that  practical  intellec- 
tuality that  gave  her  such  a  fascinating  personality.  Her 
sympathy  was  one  of  her  greatest  charms.  With  her  pene- 
trating intellect  there  was  always  the  warm  heart  to  which  the 
sunny  manner  was  the  index.  Her  faith  in  the  hereafter  is 
evident,  and  well  expressed  in  her  beautiful  lines: 

Nothing  is  known,  but  I  believe 

That  God  is  overhead. 
And  as  life  is  to  the  living 

So  death  is  to  the  dead. 


Bt  Davip  Saimov 

Joseph  Lancaster,  the  eccentric  pioneer  of  universal  educa- 
tion in  Eaglandy  was  born  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November, 
1778,  at  Southwark,  the  suburb  of  London  on  the  south  of 
the  ThameSk  His  father  was  an  old  soldier  who  supported  his 
family  out  of  a  pension  and  the  profits  he  derived  from  his 
occupation  as  a  cane-maker. 

Joseph  Lancaster's  own  education,  it  is  apparent  from  his 
writings,  did  not  go  very  far.  That  he  did  not  spell  well 
would  itself  be  no  indication  of  restricted  opportunities,  be- 
cause the  nineteenth  century  had  well  advanced  before  men  of 
even  extensive  culture  surrendered  their  original  prerogative 
of  spelling  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  Fielding's  heroines,  in  desci*ibing  a  lover  of 
hers,  said,  "He  spelled  pretty  well  for  a  lord."  But  Lanr 
caster's  writings  are  full  of  those  solecisms  of  language  which 
any  good  school  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  would  soon 
have  corrected. 

But  his  education,  such  as  it  was,  inspired  in  him  a  great 
love  of  reading.  "That  boon,"  said  Gibbon,  "which  I  would 
not  exchange  for  the  empire  of  the  world,"  and  he  early  dis* 
played  a  marked  singularity  of  character,  seldom  restrained 
by  wise  consideration  of  ways  and  means.  Thus  at  fourteen 
he  set  out  for  Jamaica  with  the  grand  design  of  imparting  a 
liberal  education  to  all  the  blacks  in  that  island,  equipped  with 
nothing  but  the  Bible  and  a  copy  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
At  Bristol  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  project  and  return 
home,  where  he  disappointed  his  parents'  hopes  of  his  becom- 
ing ct  preacher  by  joining  himself  to  the  Quakers,  the  one  bpdy 
of  Christian  believers  who  have  no  preachers.  This  seems  pecu- 
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liarly  unfortunate  as  he  certainly  possesied  all  the  penuasive 
qualities  which  make  a  popular  pulpit  orator. 

Being  thus  disabled  by  his  religious  connections  from  being 
a  preacher,  he  determined  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  school- 
master, and  after  a  short  period  spent  as  an  assistant  at  two 
schools,  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own.  His  sdiool  was  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  diarges 
were  extremely  moderate.  His  father  furnished  the  premises, 
and  Lancaster  himself  fitted  up  the  desks  and  benches.  He 
soon  had  some  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  children 
around  him,  whom  he  cared  f or  indef atigably ,  even  feeding 
and  clothing  a  considerable  part  of  their  number  during  the 
severe  winter.    He  was  then  about  twenty. 

Of  course  he  could  not  do  this  by  himself,  but  he  always 
possessed  that  species  of  persuasion  by  which  people  were  in- 
duced to  become  enthusiastic  in  support  of  his  ideas,  and  lib- 
eral in  their  contributions  of  money.  His  school,  from  the 
beginning,  was  unique.  In  an  age  when  the  rod  was  supposed 
to  be  the  only  means  of  stimulating  learning,  and  when  even 
at  Eton  and  Harrow  the  boys  of  the  very  highest  classes  were 
whipped  in  batches  like  Guinea  slaves  in  a  mutiny,  Joseph 
Lancaster  was  all  kindness  and  zeal.  On  holidays  he  led  large 
parties  of  his  sdiolars  on  excursions  into  the  country,  and  on 
Sundays  entertained  scores  of  young  visitors  with  a  generous 
refection  of  cakes  and  tea. 

His  school  was  a  great  success,  at  least  as  far  as  numbers 
were  concerned.  He  was  indeed  overwhelmed  by  his  pupils. 
Being  unable  to  teach  them  all  himself,  and  being  far  too  poor 
to  hire  assistants,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  setting  the  boys 
who  knew  a  little  to  teach  the  boys  who  knew  less.  Thus  was 
evolved  the  celebrated  monitorial  system,  which  was  supposed 
by  Lancaster,  and  indeed  by  many  others,  to  be  the  one  thing 
which,  if  put  into  general  operation,  would  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  society  and  bring  Paradise  to  earth  at  once. 

To  us  the  celebrated  system  seems  neither  remarkable  nor 
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wonder-working,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  so  deplorable 
was  the  lack  of  general  education  in  England  at  that  time 
that  any  promise  of  educating  even  a  small  section  of  the  peo- 
ple was  a  matter  of  deep  interest  and  of  good  augury.  The 
church,  the  first  founder  of  general  education,  had  abandoned 
her  original  principles  and  beyond  keeping  up  the  schools  es- 
tablished in  the  middle  ages  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
made  no  effort  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  regular  in- 
struction. Indeed,  instigated  by  the  loud  clamors  of  several 
old  ladies  who  considered  themselves  the  especial  defenders  of 
orthodoxy,  and  by  the  high  Tories,  magazines  and  pulpits 
resounded  with  the  denunciations  of  reverend  and  very  rev- 
erend orators  against  Lancaster's  plan  of  unsectarian  educa- 
tion as  being  a  direct  attack  on  the  church.  Which  was  all 
very  weU  if  the  church  had  been  making  any  effort  to  educate 
these  children  herself. 

But  stupidity  and  bigotry  did  not  have  their  own  way.  The 
accounts  of  Lancaster's  school  aroused  much  interest.  In 
1802  there  came  as  visitors  Lord  Somerville  and  John,  sixth 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  these  noblemen  were  the  vanguard  of  a 
distinguished  array  of  guests.  The  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the 
Maitjuis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  all  entered  the  i)ortal8  of  Lancaster's  humble 
school,  and  finally  in  1806,  after  numerous  very  noble  and 
right  reverend  names  had  been  set  down  on  Lancaster's  sub- 
scription list,  the  king  himself  commanded  Lancaster's  attend- 
ance, and  after  an  interview  his  majesty  promised  to  subscribe 
one  hundred  pounds  annually,  and  smaller  contributions  were 
made  in  behalf  of  the  queen  and  the  princesses.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  this  royal  subscription  of  one  hundred  pounds  has 
been  continued  down  to  this  day. 

Nothing  could  now  have  checked  Lancaster's  prosi>erity  but 
Lancaster  himself.    Undoubtedly  honest,  he  insisted  upon  liv* 
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ing  like  a  magnate,  and  traveled  to  deliver  free  leetures  in  a 
state  befitting  tlie  landlord  of  an  hundred  manors.  Wlien  Ub 
debts  became  burdensome  he  racUy  flnng  himself  into  mann- 
facturing  and  inn^keeping  ventures  nMch  increased  them  siS 
more,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  martyi^^ike  exertioBs  of  a 
band  of  enthusiastic  friends,  headed  by  the  royal  dukes  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  his  schoris  must  iaevitaMj  have  hetxt  dosed 
by  the  sherifiP. 

Respectfully  as  these  followers  regarded  him,  they  conU 
not,  with  aU  their  belief  in  his  sdiools^  eontimie  to  meet  his 
demands  upon  them.  It  indeed  requires  no  Ettle  faith  to  wwk 
zealously  for  a  cause,  the  promoter  of  which,  afler  having  had 
five  thousand  pounds  of  his  personal  debts  cleared  of  with 
incredible  exertioBs,  calmly  comes  back  at  you  the  next  year 
with  five  thousand  mors. 

It  becan^  necessary  to  save  Lancaster's  sehook  from  Joseph 
Lancaster.  A* committee  of  high-minded  and  unwearied  gm- 
tkmen,  who  had  stood  by  the  schoolmaster  in  every  vicissitude, 
offered  once  mmre  to  pay  all  his  mounting  debts  if  he  would 
tuni  over  to  them  the  schools,  which  they  guaranteed  to  sup- 
port Hberally.  Thus,  on  the  previous  foundation  of  the  BOjal 
Lancasterian  Schools,  was  erected  the  stable  edifice  of  the  Brit* 
ish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  an  organisation  whidi  exists 
at  the  present  day,  and  during  its  century  of  existence  has 
been  a  constant  benefactor  to  numbers  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  witiiout  the  inestimable  advantages  of  instruction. 
In  this  society  Lancaster  was  assigned  an  honorable  and  lucca* 
tive  oflke,  ample  to  satisfy  his  love  fbr  beneficent  activity  and 
making  him,  when  his  early  surroundings  are  considn^,  a 
man  of' means. 

It  is  lamentable  to  have  to  relate  that  he  neglected  his  duties 
fbr  more  self^glorifying  pursuits,  that  he  persistently  fbreed 
quarrel  after  quarrel  upon  his  supporters,  and  that  flnallv  in 
pique  and  wiUi  the  idea  of  starting  a  system  of  schools  in 
rivalry  to  those  thus  previously  fbund^  by  himself,  he 
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signed  his  position  in  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Soqiety 
and  betook  himself  to  a  campaign  of  malediction  against  his 
truest  friends. 

The  forbearance  of  these  English  gentlemen  is  almost  un- 
believable. They  were  libeled  in  a  set  of  furious  pamj^lets, 
and  yet  they  subscribed  to  relieve  the  financial  necessities  into 
which  Lancaster's  heedlessness  had  brought  him.  The  Duke 
of  Kent,  father  of  the  future  Queen  Victoria,  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  the  palace,  and  condescended  to  argue  with  this 
most  un^^naker  of  all  Quakers  for  several  hours,  but  to  no 
avail.  Lancaster  regarded  his  innovation  of  the  monitorial 
plan  of  school  instruction  as  a  discovery  as  great  as  that  of 
the  printing  press  or  electricity,  and  proposed  frantically  to 
destroy  any  system  of  education  over  whidi  he  could  not  exer- 
cise undisturbed  sway. 

But  the  manifest  integrity  and  the  educational  zeal  of  his 
calumniated  successors  kept  the  English  people  to  their  side, 
and  Lancaster,  finding,  with  aU  his  persuasive  eloquence,  that 
he  could  not  effect  anything  more  in  Etngland,  borrowed  money 
from  the  men  he  had  unsparingly  denoimced,  and  sailed  impa- 
tiently for  America. 

Lancaster's  ideas  had  been  taken  up  eagerly  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  to  carry  out  his  plan  that  there  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  1805,  the  New  York  Public  School  Society. 
The  society's  child,  the  magnificent  public  sdiool  system  of 
the  greater  city  of  New  York,  celebrated  in  1905  the  cen- 
tennial of  this  humble  beginning,  from  which  has  sprung 
probably  the  greatest,  certainly  the  most  extensive,  municipal 
elementary  education  the  wcNrld  has  yet  seen.  In  1807  the 
state  made  the  first  appropriation  for  the  schools  in  New 
York,  which,  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  committee  who  had 
been  in  England  and  seen  Lancaster's  school,  was  established 
on  the  Lancasterian  model. 

Thus,  when  Lancaster  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  autumn 
of  1818,  he  was  met  by  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city. 
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Govenior  Dt  Witt  Clinton  inrited  him  to  Albany,  aad  whoi 
he  arriyed  in  Washington  the  federal  house  passed  a  resolu- 
tion ^'That  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  friend  of  learning  and  of 
man,  be  admitted  to  a  seat  within  the  Hall." 

A  school  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  and  then  another  at 
Baltimore,  where  Lancaster  issued  a  sort  of  prodamation  in- 
forming the  ^^citizens  of  the  United  States  who  feel  the  im- 
portance of  education  that  J.  Lancaster  and  his  family  have 
made  Baltimore  their  home,  and  are  decided  on  considering 
America  as  their  adopted  country."  But  the  United  States 
did  not  live  up  to  the  rapturous  opinions  entertained  of  them 
at  the  first  arrival,  and  in  18S6  Lancaster  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  South  America,  to  come 
south  of  Venezuela  and  establish  a  system  of  public  education 
in  the  newly  liberated  republics.  In  high  spirits  he  sailed  for 
Caracas. 

He  was  received  with  high  honor,  and  the  iUustrious  presi- 
dent himself  attended  Lancaster's  marriage  at  the  South 
American  capital  to  a  widow  of  Philadelphia.  Nevertheless, 
in  less  than  a  year  Lancaster  returned  to  Philadelphia  f rcnn 
that  ^Mand  of  deceit  and  blood,"  glad,  as  he  writes,  ^*to  escape 
the  fangs  and  talons  of  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  blood,  who,  if  he 
had  ever  had  a  particle  of  shame  in  his  iron  soul  or  corrupt 
heart,  would  have  blushed  in  his  black  face  both  red  and 
white." 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  the  dictator  and  the  schoolmaster,  but  on  his  return  to 
America  the  latter  lived  for  a  time  at  Trenton,  and  the  people 
of  that  New  Jersey  town  seem  to  have  possessed,  according  to 
Lancaster's  account,  all  of  the  unamiable  characteristics  of 
.the  Columbian  despot. 

From  that  time  until  1888  he  wandered  over  the  eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  thru  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
everywhere  greeted  with  respect  as  the  founder  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  being  most  energetic  in  teaching.    But  his 
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creative  energy  had  evaporated,  and  no  abiding  foundation 
remains  from  tiiose  years.  On  the  S8d  of  October,  1888,  being 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  England,  he  died  in  New  York 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  the  streets,  having  almost 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  monitorial  system  of  pupil  teachers  does  not  strike  us, 
at  this  day,  as  a  marvelous  plan,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Bell  had  hit  upon  it  at  Madras  quite  independently 
of  Lancaster.  The  defects  of  Lancaster's  temperament  are  so 
apparent  that  they  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  eye,  but,  not- 
withstanding his  tendency  to  self-glorification,  he  had  sin- 
cerely at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  young.  He  first  made  train- 
ing necessary  to  teaching,  he  founded  the  first  training  col- 
lege, he  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the  two  great 
British  scholastic  societies,  and  he  has  no  mean  claim  to  public 
recognition  and  respect  of  having  called  the  attention  of  men 
to  popular  education,  and  been  instrumental  in  thus  giving  to 
the  children  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  the  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  deadening  prospect  of  a  life  of  ignorance. 


Cbe  8cI>ooIb  of  Switzerland— IX 

By  Vice-Con«ui-  Eugene  Nabei. 

the  government  and  the  commercial  schooi^ 

The  lawa  governing  the  subsidizing  of  imtitutions  which 
promote  commercial  education  were  revised  in  1909,  and  it 
was  provided  that  not  only  commercial  high  schools  with  three- 
year  courses,  but  also  commercial  schools  with  one  or  two  year 
courses,  should  be  entitled  to  a  Federal  grant  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  separate  or  connected  with  a  higher  com* 
mercial  institution. 

Four  commercial  high  schools  were  subsidized  by  the  C6ii- 
federation  in  1910,  viz.,  the  commercial  departments  in  the 
universities  of  Fribourg,  Neuchatel,  Zurich,  and  the  commer* 
cial  high  school  of  St.  Gall.  The  last  named  recently  added 
a  special  course  for  the  training  of  prospective  commercial^ 
school  teachers.  The  number  of  students  in  these  four  schools 
in  1910  was  296  male  and  12  female,  against  278  male  and  1 
female  in  1909.  The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $S4,S86, 
as  against  $S2,06S  in  1909.  The  Federal  grant  was  $10,017, 
and  $3,062  were  received  from  school  fees,  the  remaining  in- 
come being  derived  from  Cantons,  Districts,  etc.  The  tuition 
fees  vary  from  $5.80  to  $24.12  per  year.  The  obligatory 
weekly  hours  of  study  are,  on  an  average,  in  the  first  year's 
course  from  27  to  S3,  in  the  second  from  32  to  36,  and  in 
the  third  from  30  to  35. 

The  number  of  commercial  schools  subsidized  by  the  Con- 
federation in  1892  was  6,  in  1906,  22,  and  in  1910,  81.  Of 
these  31  schools  6  are  open  to  boys,  11  to  girls,  and  14  to 
both  sexes.  Coeducation  in  Switzerland  is  working  out  most 
satisfactorily.  A  flattering  testimonial  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  this  kind  of  schools  is  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils;  these  niunbered  in  1892,  407,  in  1906, 
2,755,  and  in  1910,  3,762.  Of  the  last  number  1,228  were 
females. 
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Tbe  Depaitment  of  CSommeroe  is  at  present  considering  the 
question  of  isstnng  a  Federal  diploma  to  graduates  of  com- 
mercial hig^  scbools  and  commercial  schools,  provided  their 
carneolom  corresponds  with  that  prescribed  by  the  depart- 
ment Since  1910  the  department  has  snfaBidized  so-called 
^VerkdwBiehulen'*  (schools  which  prepare  young  men  for 
the  postal,  telegraph,  and  customs  service).  Heretofore  these 
sdwols  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment, bat  their  curriculum  justified  their  being  classed  with 
commercial  institutions,  especially  as.  a  number  of  commer- 
cial schools  are  likewise  preparing  young  men  for  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

Hk  Department  of  Commerce,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Swisa  Postal  Laws  of  November  15,  1910,  and  with  a  view  of 
extending  as  widely  as  possible  their  benefits,  has  adopted 
special  measures  for  the  education  of  postal  apprentices  by 
subsidizing  such  schools  as  estaUish  separate  classes  for  their 
training. 

MERCAKTIUE  SECONDAKT  SCHOOLS 

Federal  grants  to  mercantile  secondary  schools  in  1910 
amounted  to  $65,886,  against  $49,801  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  this  amount  81  schools  of  the  86  sections  of  the  Swiss 
Connnereial  Union  received  $4r8,731B  and  other  single  associa- 
tions and  district  secondary  schools,  28  in  all,  received  $7,654. 
Hie  subsidies  paid  by  Cantons  ($CC,661)  and  political  coun- 
ties ($1.7,258)  to  the  schools  of  the  Swiss  Commercial  Union 
show  a  tendency  to  increase,  but  they  are  still  out  of  propor- 
tion compared  with  the  Federal  grants. 

The  sum  of  $10,808  (1909,  $12,888)  was  expended  by 
the  Grovemment  in  1910  for  various  purposes,  among  others, 
$5,017  for  165  scholarships,  $1,680  for  libraries  and  lectures, 
$l,74ff  for  commercial-apprentice  examinations,  and  further 
smaB  amounts  for  inspections,  premiums,  etc.  The  commer- 
cial-apprentices examinations  are  held  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Goremment.     In  the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Fribourg, 
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« 
GlaruB,  Lucerne,  Neucfaatel,  Sdiwyz,  ValaiB,  Zug,  and  Zoridi, 
these  examinations  are  compulsory.  In  1910,  816  candidates 
out  of  929  passed  successfully*  Recently  the  people  of  the 
Canton  of  St.  Gall  defeated  a  proposition  to  make  sudi  ^- 
aminations  obligatory.  The  Federal  Government,  as  a  role, 
donates  as  mudi  as  76  per  cent  of  the  actual  expenses  when 
new  club  or  society  libraries  are  opened;  one-third  of 
the  expenses  is  reimbursed  to  those  organizing  and  promot- 
ing lecture  courses  dealing  especially  with  national  econ- 
omy. 

A  gratifying  change  has  been  noted  in  most  cities  of  east- 
em  Switzerland  as  regards  apprentices  attending  commercial 
continuation  schools  in  the  daytime  by  permission  of  their  em- 
ployers instead  of  in  the  evening.  In  western  Switzerland, 
however  (Canton  Fribourg  excepted),  and  in  the  Canton  of 
Ticino,  permission  has  been  generally  refused,  notwithstand- 
ing the  special  request  of  the  delegation  representing  the  com- 
mercial continuation  schools. 

THE  COMM£BCIAI«  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  LAUSANNE 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  Zurich  Cantonal  Com- 
mercial School,  which  is  the  largest  in  eastern  or  German- 
speaking  Switzerland,  was  given  in  DaUy  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  for  March  10,  1909.  In  western  Switzerland,  where 
the  French  language  prevails,  the  Lausanne  Commercial  High 
School  deserves  special  mention,  that  being  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  in  that  section.  This  school  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  director,  assisted  by  a  board  of  five,  and  is 
divided  into  three  departments — commercial,  administration, 

and  railroad. 

In  the  commercial  department  there  are  two  classes,  one 
with  a  four-year  course  of  study  and  the  other  for  modem 
languages  with  a  three-year  course.  The  age  for  admission 
in  either  class  is  14  years  or  more.  The  hours  of  study  per 
week  in  the  commercial  dasses  range  from  86  to  49,  induding 
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4  houn  for  gymnastics,  class  singing,  and  music.  The  houm 
of  study  in  the  second  classes  average  40  per  week. 

The  administration  school,  which  especially  prepares  young 
men  to  enter  the  post-oflSce,  telegraph,  telejdione,  and  customs 
services,  prescribes  a  three-year  course  of  study,  the  minimum 
age  of  admission  being  14  years,  and  the  hours  of  study  86 
per  week.  For  the  second  year  the  hours  are  40,  including  4 
hours  specially  devoted  to  customs  affairs.  For  the  third  year 
the  hours  are  48,  including  16  hours  for  instruction  in  political 
economy,  customs  affairs,  special  legislation,  telegraphy,  tech« 
nical  drafting,  official  correspondence,  etc,  and  also  4  hours 
for  gymnastics.  There  were  96  pupils  in  the  class  during 
1910. 

Tlie  railroad  school,  established  in  1904,  has  a  three-year 
course  of  study  with  89,  44,  and  46  hours  per  week,  respeo^ 
tively.  The  minimum  age  is  also  14  yearSi  During  the 
courses  special  attention  is  paid  to  railroad  construction,  engi- 
neering of  trains,  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  etc.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  1910  was  46. 

An  annual  registration  fee  of  $1.98  is  required  In  all  the 
schools.  The  tuition  fees  in  the  commercial  department,  the 
administration,  and  railroad  schools  for  Swiss  are  $16.44  and 
for  foreigners  $86.60  per  year.  In  the  division  for  modem 
languages  Swiss  and  foreigners  both  pay  $7.7S. 

In  connection  with  the  three  departments  described  two 
special  classes  have  been  introduced,  one  called  the  '^classe 
de  perfectionnement"  (finishing  class),  the  other  the  classe 
de  stenodactylographie''  (penmanship,  mimeography,  stenog- 
raphy in  French  and  German,  and  typewriting).  The  hours 
of  study  in  the  first  named  are  28,  in  the  second  from  14  to 
19,  the  school  term  being  16  and  40  weeks,  respectively.  The 
lessons  in  stenodactylographie  are  given  from  4  to  7  in  the 
evening.  The  tuition  fees  for  Swiss  are  $14.48  and  for  for- 
eigners $28.96  in  the  finishing  classes.  Tlie  registration  fee 
in  the  stenodactylographie  class  is  $0.96,  and  the  tuition  fees 
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are  not  to  exceed  $9.66  per  quarter*    The  number  of  pupils 
in  that  dass  in  1910  was  S5. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  commercial  high  school  during 
1910  amounted  to  $44,825,  as  against  $89,610  in  1909. 

THE  FEBEEAX  DIPLOMA 

Tlie  regulaticHis  for  executing  the  Federal  resolutions  re- 
garding the  advancement  of  commercial  education  indude  the 
following:  *^he  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  reserves 
the  right  to  confer  diplcmias  on  those  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted their  studies  at  commercial  estabUshmenls  which  an- 
swer the  minimum  requirements  to  be  determined  by  special 
law."  This  resolution  takes  effect  in  191S.  At  the  last  an- 
nual congress  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Commer- 
cial Education  there  was  submitted  the  draft  of  a  minimum 
program  of  instruction  for  Swiss  commercial  schools,  which 
should  enable  pupils  to  obtain  a  diploma  on  leaving.  Every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  to  gain  a  constructive 
influence  in  scholastic  matters  has  up  to  the  present  been  op- 
posed. The  subsidizing  of  the  elementary  schools  met  with 
opposition  in  some  of  the  Cantons,  and  this  feeling  subsided 
only  when  a  legal  guaranty  was  given  th«t  the  granting  of 
a  sum  of  money  conferred  on  the  Federation  only  the  right  of 
control  over  the  suitable  applieaticm  of  the  funds. 

In  general  the  plan  of  study  has  the  tendencfy  to  give  the 
first  place  in  the  elementary  dasses  to  general  culture,  and  to 
relegate  to  the  upper  classes  everjHihing  of  a  vocational  nature, 
which  on  that  account  presupposes  mental  growth.  Wbat 
the  Federal  authorities  strove  to  attain  some  15  years  ag[o, 
by  the  unification  of  the  final  examinations,  namdy  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  those  commercial  schools  whidi 
were  subsidized  by  the  Federation,  it  now  endeavors  to  effect 
by  the  issuance  of  a  Federal  diploma. 

(To  he  continued) 


Examination  and  Review 

Qucetfone  Qlftb  Hnswcra 

Bt  Isaac  Pkice, 

Author  of  *^The  Comprehensive  Question  Book" 

QuwfiuMs  IK  (Autaxcsd)  AxntCAX  Hisiorr 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Ob  this  BMp  indicate  (a)  all  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
diractiy  from  Spoiiv  (b>  all  territory  acquired  by  the  UnHed  Slates  di- 
rectly from  Mexico,  and  (c)  tlie  location  of  the  Panama  CaaaL 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  on  it  indicate  fa)  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  (b)  the  Northwest  Territory  of  1787,  and  (c)  the  Gadsden 


3.  Account  for  the  hostUily  of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  Prendi.  Of 
what  advantage  to  the  English  colonics  was  this  hostility  while  the  French 
held  Canada?  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  colonies  to  crush  the  Iro- 
quois during  tiie  Revolutfon? 

4.  What  nations  have  contn^led  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River 
since  1498?    Account  for  the  successive  dianges  Cft  sovereignty. 

5.  What  economic  or  commercial  conditions  underlay  (a)  tile  discovery 
of  America,  (b)  the  American  Revolution,  (c)  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, (d)  the  War  of  1819? 

6.  Ifcntkm  one  American  iRventkm  in  each  of  the  four  of  the  follow- 
ing ftdds^  giving  (a)  the  approxJauite  date,  (b)  name  the  invention, 
(c)  some  account  of  the  benefits  derived:  transportation,  comoHmica- 
tion,  domestic  work,  agriculture,  office  work. 

7.  Show  in  what  two  ways  each  of  the  following  has  influenced  Amer- 
ican history:  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Henry  CIay» 
Daniel  Webster. 

8.  Why  did  not  President  Lincohi  declare  slavery  aboUshed  at  the 
b^;inning  of  the  Civil  War?  Why,  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
was  it  necessary  to  pass  the  thirieenth  Amendment? 

9.  Explain  the  attitude  of  New  York  and  Virginia  toward  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

10.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  '*trust"  cases  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
tiie  American  Tobacco  Company? 

Airswsss 
1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Central 

America*  (a)  Florida,  secured  by  purchase  fas  1819.  (b)  Unit  territory 
south  and  west  of  the  LooAsiana  Territory,  seeured  as  a  result  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  kiduding  the  states  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
part  of  Colorado,  and  the  territories  oif  New  Mexico  and  Arisonai  a  por- 
tion of  Uk  IcrrHmries  of  New  Mexico  and  Arisona  was  farter  secured 
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by  tke  Gftdsden  PurcfaaM  (1863).    (c)  Between  the  R^ublios  of 
•ad  Coloinbiay  acrosB  the  litfamus  of  Panama. 

9.  (a)  Hie  LottifliaDa  Purchase  indnded  all  that  territory  between  the 
Mlniflsippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountalnfl,  and  the  Gtdf  of  Mezioo  and 
Canada,  (b)  The  Northwest  Territory  included  all  the  land  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes,  (c)  The  Gadsden 
Purchase  land  was  the  southern  portion  of  the  territories  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Ariiona  on  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Statesy 
concerning  which  a  dispute  arose  wbcn  the  line  between  the  two  countries 
came  to  be  fixed. 

3.  Owing  to  the  aid  rendered  to  the  Algonquins  by  Champlain  at  the 
time  of  his  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain  and  explorations  In  its  vidnitj, 
the  IroqnoiSy  with  whom  the  Algonquins  were  at  war,  swore  eternal  en- 
mity against  the  French.  This  resulted  in  keeping  out  the  French  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  central  part  of  New  York  State,  thus  pre- 
venting the  movement  of  the  French  southward  from  Canada;  the  Iro- 
quois acted  as  a  barrier  between  the  Frendi  in  Canada  and  the  colonists 
in  New  York  and  south.  The  French  were  compelled  to  move  westward, 
resulting  in  the  exploration  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  land  later  known 
as  the  Northwest  Territory,  leading  ultimately  to  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration of  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  (c)  Hie  Iroquois  aided  the 
English  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  The  French,  until  1765,  when  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Spain  for 
her  aid  during  the  French  and  Indian  (Seven  Years)  War;  ceded  back 
to  France  in  1800  as  a  result  of  ;;  secret  treaty  between  Napoleon  and 
Spain;  in  1803  it  was  purchased  from  Napcdeon  for  the  sum  of  $16,000,- 
000. 

5.  (a)  The  seeking  of  a  new  and  safer  route  to  India  and  the  Far 
East  with  wliich  countries  the  European  nations  were  trading.  This  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  making  the  routes 
then  in  use  unsafe  or  very  costly,  (b)  Ihe  question  of  the  imposition 
of  taxes  and  the  prohibition  ot  commerce  and  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles needed  in  the  colonies,  (c)  The  inability  of  the  Congress  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederati<Ni  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce;  the  inability 
to  raise  taxes;  and  the  general  unsettled  business  conditions  prevalent, 
in  wliich  the  money  issued  by  the  Congress  and  the  States  had  no  per- 
manent fixed  valuer  and  in  which  the  States  were  at  war  commercially 
with  one  another,  (d)  The  right  of  America  to  engage  in  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  without  let  or  hindrance  by  the  British  government. 

6.  Transportation— the  steamboat,  in  1809,  by  Robert  Fulton;  made  it 
possible  to  use  steam  as  a  motive  power  on  vessds. 

Communication— the  tdegraph,  by  S.  F.  Morse  and  Alfred  Vail,  in 
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1844,  making  it  possible  for  messages  to  be  delivered  within  a  very  short 
time  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Domestic  work— the  sewing  machine,  by  Elias  Howe,  in  1846,  resnlt'- 
ing  in  lessening  the  cost  of  clothings  and  a  number  of  other  necessary 
articles,  and  giving  employment  to  millions,  besides  adding  to  the  com- 
fort of  every  household  in  the  dyilised  world. 

Agriculture— the  reaper  and  harvester,  by  McCormick,  in  1881;  cheap- 
ened the  cost  of  bread  because  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it 
harvests;  opened  up  the  great  western  wheat  fields  to  the  world. 

CMBce  work,  the  typewriter,  about  1874. 

7.  (a)  Franklin  was  the  envoy  of  the  independent  states  to  France 
daring  the  Revc^tionary  War,  to  secure  financial  and  military  hdp 
from  France;  was  the  peacemaker  of  the  Constitutional  Convention* 
smoothing  over  many  of  the  troublesome  difficulties  that  arose^  and  did 
a  great  deal  in  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

(b)  Hamilton,  as  one  of  the  Idlers  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  later,  by  means  of  The  Federalist,  to  which  he  was  the  largest  con- 
tributor, urging  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  thruout 
the  states;  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  Washington's  admhiis- 
trations  he  placed  the  financial  credit  of  the  newly  organized  govern- 
ment on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

(c)  Henry  Clay,  the  great  Pacificator;  Presidential  nominee  in  1824» 
and  later  Secretary  of  State  under  John  Quincy  Adams;  leader  of  the 
Compromise  of  1883,  which  resulted  in  the  decreasing  of  the  tariff  ot 
1839  gradually  till  1849,  when  the  duty  was  to  be  a  90%  ad  valorem  duty. 

(d)  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  and  United  States  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

8.  Because  President  Lincoln  was  in  hopes  of  restoring  peace;  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  urge  Congress  to  purchase  the  slaves;  stated  in  his 
inaugural  address  that  he  had  "no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  now  exists," 
and  urged  that  "there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence;  and  there  shall 
be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  authority.** 

(b)  Because  many  of  the  northern  states  had  already  passed  emanci- 
pation acts,  and  to  prevent  any  possibility  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
states  from  ever  passing  an  act  to  encourage  slavery.  Further,  to  legal- 
ize the  principles  and  work  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

9.  Because  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  claimed  that  the  Consti- 
tuticm  took  away  too  many  rights  from  the  states  and  from  the  citizens. 
Amendments,  later  incorporated  in  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, were  recommended  at  the  same  time  that  the  Constitution  was 
ratified. 
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10.  The  recent  deciikm  of  the  Supreme  Coart  deddes  that  not  aU 
binations  are  illegal;  but  that  all  those  banded  together  for  the  on- 
reaaoniUile  rcstrafait  of  trade  and  commerce  are  illegal  within  the 
ing  of  the  Sherman  Act,  which  act  forbids  all  monopolies  or  o&er 
Unatioa  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade. 

EirOLIBH   HUTOHT 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  England  and  Wales,  and  on  it  show,  with  namcw  Uie 
location  of  (a)  the  Thames,  (b)  the  Mersey,  (c)  Bristol  Channel,  (d) 
the  Wash. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans. 

3.  State  in  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest  (a)  Hat  date  of  Its 
beginning,  (b)  the  principal  tribes  of  invaders,  (c)  the  portions  of  Brit- 
ain conquered. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  services  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

6.  State  three  measures  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  hold  in 
check  the  feudal  barons. 

6.  Connect  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  (a)  a  gain  for  constitutional 
government,  (b)  a  legal  reform,  (c)  an  important  war.  Give  an  account 
of  one  particular  mentioned. 

7.  Stitw  why  Parliament  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  at- 
tempted to  regulate  wages.    State  the  results  of  this  attempt. 

8.  Mention  five  important  Britidi  colonies.  Show  why  colonics  at  pres- 
ent are  especially  aavantageous  to  England. 

9.  In  connection  with  each  of  the  following  names,  mention  one  Im- 
portant historical  fact:  (a)  Stephen  Langton,  (b)  Canute,  (c)  WHUam 
Pit^  the  younger,  (d)  Earl  Beaconsfldd,  (e)  George  Canning,  (f)  Lord 
Roiebery^  (g)  Lloyd-George,  (h)  Lord  Kitchener. 

Akswebs 

1.  See  geography  or  history  text-book. 

9.  While  on  his  c<mquest  of  Gaul,  Ciesar  learned  that  his  enemies  were 
aided  by  races  of  people  that  came  fnmi  across  the  Strait  of  Dorer. 
He  decided  to  punish  these  people  for  their  temertty  in  giving  hdp  to 
his  enemies,  the  Gauls,  and  determined  upon  the  invasion.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  Romans  had  heard  of  the  land  of  the  Britons,  from 
whom  they  were  supposed  to  have  received  thru  the  Phoenician  and  other 
trading  peoples  vast  quantities  of  tin  and  copper,  which  they  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  weapons  and  statuary  of  bronse.  Cesar  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  and  in  55  B.C.  invaded  the  country;  but  finding  that  his 
landing  was  contested  and  that  the  tribes  of  the  Britons  were  more 
numerous  than  his  own  army,  he  returned,  and  in  the  following  year, 
54  B.C.,  at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army,  invaded  the  country  and 
secured  the  southern  part  by  conquest. 

3.  (a)  440  A.D.  (b)  The  Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons,  (c)  all  that  part 
of  Britain  south  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  Scotland.    The  seven  king^ 
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doms  established  with  the  exception  of  Wales  and  DeTODshire  and  Com- 
wali 

4.  Alfred's  services  may  be  summed  up  in  his  warlike  successes,  in  bis 
punishing  and  fcvdng  to  submission  of  the  Danish  Invaders  of  England, 
of  his  establishment  of  peace  and  security  in  the  country,  of  his  BKrid- 
ing  together  definitely  the  seven  Idngdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  into  Eng- 
land proper,  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  education  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  monasteries  thruout  the  Idngdom,  of  his 
translations  of  boolcs  in  the  vernacular  for  use  in  his  country,  of  his 
encouragement  of  shipping  and  commerce,  and  of  his  establishment  of 
the  English  navy. 

6.  Requiring  all  the  minor  feudal  lords  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
him  as  their  most  superior  overlord,  requiring  their  services  in  time  of 
peace  and  war,  and  requiring  his  permission  before  castles  were  built  by 
the  nobles,  the  division  and  separation  in  different  parts  of  England  of 
the  vast  territories  owned  and  controlled  by  the  nobles  and  barons. 

6.  (a)  The  establishment  of  what  became  Icnown  as  the  Model  Parliar 
meat  In  1995.  (b)  The  establishment  of  the  Chancellor's  Court;  (c) 
war  with  Scotland. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  earlier  fi^^ts  during  the  Hundred  Years  War» 
and  the  Black  Death,  the  population  of  England  was  badly  depleted. 
Laborers  were  in  demand  by  aU,  but  the  supply  of  laborers  was  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  Hence,  the  laborers  demanded,  and  the  employers  were 
willing  to  pay  and  were  even  offering  of  thdr  own  accord,  much  higher 
wages.  The  laborer  became  an  important  factor  in  his  oountry.  lliis 
led  to  the  Peasants'  Revolt  and  the  great  industrial  revolutkms  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century. 

8.  India,  Canada,  Australia,  United  States  of  South  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land. The  British  colonies  are  the  granaries  for  Great  Britain;  they 
supply  her  with  a  large  part  of  her  food  and  provisions.  Iliey  also  fur* 
nidi  her  with  a  great  deal  of  commerce,  and  with  outlets  and  mai^cets 
for  her  manufactures. 

9.  (a)  Stephen  Langton  was  the  primate  of  England,  regarding  whose 
electi(m  by  the  order  of  the  Pope  as  the  Archbishop  of  Caaterbury  the 
quand  brake  amt  l)etweea  King  John  and  the  Fope,  Langton  later  led 
the  rebellions  and  revolutionary  barons  against  John  and  compelled  him 
to  sign  the  Magna  Charta.  (b)  Canute  was  the  Danish  kin^  occupying 
the  throne  of  England,  lOlS^S.  (c)  William  Pitt,  the  younger,  was  the 
Prime  Minister  that  conducted  the  wars  of  England  against  Napoleon 
and  France,  (d)  Earl  Beaconsfleld,  Lord  Disraeli,  was  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  during  whose  incumbency  the  British  Empire  was  estab- 
lished,    (e)  George  Canning  was  Foreign  Secretary  from  1S99  until  he 
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was  made  Prime  Minister  in  18d7.  (f)  Lord  Roseber^,  Prime  Minister 
of  England  succeeding  Gladstone,  (g)  Lloyd  George,  present  C3ianceUor 
of  tlie  Exchequer  in  the  Ministry  and  introducer  of  the  many  reform 
financial  and  tax  reforms  in  Great  Britain,  (h)  Lord  Kitchener,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt  and  in  South  African 
Wars  during  recent  years. 

QUBSnOKS  IX   GaAMMAg 
AKALTBIB  AITO  tYTSTAE. 

1.  Analyse  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  They  told  him  iSs  duty. 

(b)  He  was  asked  his  business. 

9.  Analyze  the  following: 

ia)  We  had  a  hope  that  you  would  reach  us  in  time, 
b)  I  can  walk  as  far  as  you. 

3.  Indicate,  by  giving  the  first  and  the  last  word,  all  the  dependent 
clauses  in  the  following  selections: 

(a)  Many  beUeve  that  if  the  parcels  post  system  were  introduced  into 
the  tJnited  States^  the  rural  free  deUveiy  service  could  be  made  #•!/- 
iutiaining. 

(b)  It  is  g(^g  to  be  a  comfort  for  us  on  whom  have  rested  for  many 
years  the  burdmu  and  responsibilities  of  a  business  requiring  tact  and 
courage^  that  our  sons  have  been  better  trained  for  their  work  tJum  their 
fathers  were. 

(c)  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
Whose  hMrt  hath  ne^er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  liis  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
Prom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  tueh  there  breathe^  go^  maA  him  welL 

4.  Give  the  syntax  of  each  italidxed  expression  in  the  following  scn- 
tencest 

fa)  Go  along  the  road  to  the  house  where  there  Is  a  box-wood  hedge, 
call  for  Mr.  WUlard,  and  ask  hkn  when  I  mav  hope  to  see  him. 

(b)  Last  night.  Sir,  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  take  any  part  in  the  present  debate;  but  the  appeal  which  has  tliis 
evening  been  made  to  me  by  my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Lin- 
coln, has  forced  me  to  riee. 

(c)  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  thaan  managing  a  famn  yoa  think; 
but  •/  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  by  tiie 
farmer  in  the  last  ten  years,  you  will  be  greatly  surprised. 

(d)  Vernon's  excuse  was  that  he  had  no  one  but  'that  felkno  to  care 
for,"  and  he  strode  off,  naming  a  farm  five  milee  dUtamt, 

(e)  Once  in  an  ancient  dty,  whoee  name  I  no  longer  remember, 
Raieed  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 

Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand. 
And  in  Its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  Justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  tiie  people 
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(f)  But  as  th«  crew  settled  down  into  the  wdl-lmowB  sweep,  wkat  we 
may  call  e<mteiauine9$  returned. 

6.  (a)  But  when  morning  broken  he  arose  with  a  troubled  brow;  for 
his  sleq>  and  his  walsefulness  had  been  full  of  dreams,  (b)  All  the 
fervor  was  rekindled  with  wliich  he  had  burned  of  yore  to  unravel  the 
threefold  mystery  of  his  fate,  (c)  The  crowd  of  his  early  visions  seemed 
to  have  awaited  him  beneath  his  mother's  roof,  and  thronged  riotously 
around  to  welcome  his  return. — ^Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Select  from  the  exercises  (a)  an  adjective  phrase;  (b)  an  adverbial 
phrase,  (c)  To  what  part  of  speech  does  eack  of  the  following  words 
belong  and  what  is  its  syntax:  around,  beneath? 

6.  Select  from  the  following  quotatioii  (a)  a  noun  clause,  (b)  an  ad- 
jective dause^  (c)  an  adverbial  clause;  mention  the  subdivision  of  the 
adverbial  clause  and  give  the  syntax  of  each  clause  selected: 

They  made  the  wretched  slave  stand  opposite  the  cage  of  a  lion  which 
had  been  starved  for  several  days  so  that  its  natural  savaceness  mig^t 
be  increased.  The  lion  bounded  into  the  arena.  But  instead  of  devour- 
ing Androdes,  it  began  to  fawn  upon  him.  The  admiring  spectators 
then  shouted  applause^  declaring  that  the  slave  must  be  asked  to  explain 
the  lion's  extraordinary  conduct. 


1.  (a)  Simple  declarative  sentence. 

Subject,  th0y;  predicate,  told;  object,  hi$  duiy;  indirect  ob- 
ject, him,  with  the  preposition  to  understood, 
(b)  Simple  declarative  sentence. 

Subject,  JETe;  predicate,  ioa$  oiked;  modifier,  6fi#tiM##,  which  is 
an  adverbial  objective,  modified  by  hii. 
9,  (a)  Complex  declarative  sentence. 

Prindpal  clause:  We  had  a  hope. 

Dependent  clause-4n  apposition  (with  force  of  an  adjective) 
thai  tf<m  yfould  reach  vi  im  time. 

Prindpal  clause— subject,  toe;  predicate,  had;  object,  hope, 
modified  by  a,  and  the  appodtive  clause. 

Connective^  tiiat 

Dependent  appodtive  clause;  subject,  you;  predicate,  toould 
reach;  object,  ve;  modifier  of  the  predicate^  the  phrase^  in 
time. 
(b)  Complex  dedaiative  sentence. 

Prindpal  clause,  I  can  todlk  at  far;  dependent  adverbial  clause, 
you  {can  walk). 

Connective^  the  conjunctive  adverb,  at. 

Prindpal  clause:  subject,  /;  predicate,  can  loaZib;  modifier  of 
the  predicate,  ae  far. 

Dependent  adverbial  clause;  subject,  you;  predicate   (under- 
stood), can  walk. 


c 
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No  system  of  didactics,  however  mastered  in  theory,  can  be 
successful  in  application,  which  leaves  out  of  account  the  per^ 
sonal  element  of  the  teacher,  the  influence  of  his  personality. 

There  has  been  much  reason  for  the  small  consideration 
whidi  this  had  received  in  this  country.  From  the  beginning;, 
we  have  been  distinguished  as  a  people  for  the  excellence  of 
our  school  books.  In  no  other  country  have  these  been  carried 
to  such  perfection  as  in  the  United  States.  In  no  other  nation 
is  sudi  an  expenditure  made,  or  such  talent  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  them.  In  no  other  nation  have  there  been  such  aids 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  our  great  National  Com- 
mittees of  the  N.  E.  A. ;  such  schedules  and  manuals  as  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Departments  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  various  States. 

Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  surprising  that  the  American 
teacher  has  come  to  depend  upon  books  to  an  extent  unknown 
abroad.  Is  not  the  course  supplied  in  the  adopted  text  books? 
Have  we  not  the  fullest  and  best  pedagogical  literature  of  the 
world  offered  at  all  times  to  the  teacher?  Have  we  not  the  "-^"^ 
conclusions  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations  from  year  to  year,  to  serve  as 
guides?  Have  we  not  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  for  vst 
tiie  express  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  inf  orma-  '  ^^0 
tion  relative  to  the  work  of  education  in  all  its  details?  Who,  ^Ay 
then,  need  fall  short  of  the  fullest  equipment  for  the  teacher's  J.  cf 
work?  Why  should  any  one  fail  to  fill  the  measure  of  the  -Jcti 
undertaking  in  the  educational  field,  if  he  will  but  avail  him-  'v  C 
self  of  all  of  these?    Will  he  not  learn  exactly  what  to  do?  ^<^ 

The  first  thought  of  the  person  desiring  to  teach  is  directed  ^t  jj 
to  the  prime  essential,  a  teacher's  license,  or  certificate.  Schol-  -li 
arship  and  character  are  essential  to  its  procurement.  It  is  ::>q, 
not  surprising  that,  character  assured,  the  applicant  has  in  :?tyj 
mind  only  the  test  of  his  scholarship,  at  the  outset.  For  sub-  ■•.  lv 
sequent  certificates,  he  must  show  also  experience ;  but  this  is  >.  f 
apt  to  be  reckoned  only  in  terms  or  years.  ^^.i 
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Cbe  Influence  of  the  Ceacber'e  peraonality 

Bt  Hubert  M.  Skinnee,  Ph.D. 

Teaching  is  not  an  exact  science.  A  failure  to  appreciate 
this  fact  is  the  cause  of  many  a  failure  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. The  young  man  or  woman  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, selects  teaching  as  a  vocation,  a  life  work,  is  apt  to 
think  that  a  course  in  normal  training,  whether  pursued  in  a 
normal  school  at  or  home,  will  supply  all  that  is  needed,  in 
addition  to  general  scholarship,  to  prepare  for  a  successful 
career  as  an  educator.  In  vain  is  it  said  that  teachers  are 
"horn,  not  made."  Who  will  believe  this,  in  view  of  the 
crowded  professional  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
and  of  the  respect  in  which  the  diplomas  of  such  institutions 
are  apt  to  be  held  by  school  boards  and  by  the  public?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  proud  and  confident  possessor  of  a  diploma. 
Certainly  not  the  student  who  has  diligently  studied  a  score 
of  books  on  pedagogy  and  methodology. 

Why,  then,  do  teachers  fail,  as  they  often  do?  The  con- 
ditions, they  say,  are  at  fault.  They  recite  grievances;  im- 
perfections of  the  school  system ;  the  faults  of  others.  They 
have  been  guided  by  theory ;  they  have  followed  the  laws  of 
didactics,  and  have  observed  the  pedagogical  maxims.  Never- 
theless, they  have  been  passed  in  the  race  for  success;  and 
always,  as  it  seems  to  them,  by  those  who  are  in  nowise  better 
grounded  in  the  theory  of  the  profession.  That  teachers  are 
"born,  not  made,"  is  but  a  half  truth.  To  say  that  they  are 
made,  not  bom,  would  be  more  than  normal  trainers  ever  claim. 
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there  is  always  one  person  who  is  deceived  by  either  of  these. 
The  teacher  is  often  self -deceived.  An  old  story  is  told  of  a 
Scottish  minister  who  gave  to  a  young  friend  a  single  prayer, 
of  four  words  only,  as  a  parting  gift.  The  prayer  was  to 
be  offered  up  night  and  morning.  It  was  this :  *^Lord^  show 
me  mysdf.**  Gail  Hamilton,  the  sharp-tongued,  but  always 
sensible,  always  practical  thinker  and  writer,  read,  one  day,  a 
lecture  of  advice  by  a  clergyman  to  young  men  on  the  subject 
of  marriage.    It  was  about  like  this : 

''When  a  young  man  reaches  a  marriageable  age,  it  is  his 
duty  to  look  about  him  and  find  some  young  woman  who  is 
virtuous,  industrious,  truthful,  strictly  honest  and  conscien- 
tious, sympathetic,  educated,  high-minded,  etc." 

''I  should  say,"  said  Gail  Hamilton,  in  effect,  ''that  when  a 
young  man  thinks  of  matrimony  he  should  first  take  a  good 
long  look  at  himself  and  make  sure  that  he  is  young,  virtuous, 
industrious,  truthful,  strictly  honest  and  conscientious,  sym- 
pathetic, educated,  high-minded,  etc.,  before  requiring  such 
qualities  of  another." 

Most  teachers  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Holmes'  witticism  of 
"the  three  Johns."  There  is  the  true  John  as  he  actuaUy  is, 
known  only  to  his  Maker.  Then  there  is  John  as  he  sees  him- 
self, and,  finally,  there  is  John  as  others  see  him.  "Only  one 
of  the  three  Johns  is  taxed,"  says  the  "Autocrat,"  "only  one 
can  be  weighed  on  a  platform  balance;  but  the  other  two  are 
just  as  important  in  the  conversation.  Let  us  suppose  the 
real  John  to  be  old,  dull,  and  ill-looking.  But  as  the  Higher 
Powers  have  not  conferred  upon  men  the  gift  of  seeing  them- 
selves in  their  true  light,  John  very  possibly  conceives  himself 
to  be  youthful,  witty,  and  fascinating,  and  talks  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  ideal.  Thomas,  again,  believes  him  to 
be  an  artful  rogue,  we  will  say;  therefore  he  is,  so  far  as 
Thomas'  attitude  is  concerned,  an  artful  rogue,  tho  really 
simple  and  stupid.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  three 
Thomases." 
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Of  course,  where  John  is  a  teacher,  there  may  be  really 
many  Johns.  The  first  two  remain  the  same,  while  there  are 
likely  to  be  numerous  and  very  diverse  conceptions  of  him 
among  the  people  constituting  the  school  community. 

Is  it,  then,  desirable  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  ^^self -con- 
scious" person? — ^that  he  shall  always  be  thinking  of  the 
effect  of  his  words  and  acts  upon  the  minds  of  others?  ^^Is 
not  self -consciousness  abominable?"  ctsks  a  superficial  thinker. 
^^Ought  we  not  be  natural,  and  oblivious  of  self,  in  our  inter- 
course with  others?"  Certainly  self-consciousness  is  abomina- 
ble when  employed  to  foster  petty  deceits,  pretensions,  and 
selfishness.  But  this  is  not  the  self -consciousness  which  seeks 
only  to  make  sure  that  we  be  not  misunderstood,  and  that  we 
be  not  placed  in  any  false  position. 

"Know  thyself,"  was  the  precept  of  one  of  the  wisest  of 
men.  Knowing  ourselves  as  best  we  may,  let  us  endeavor  to 
make  ourselves  known  to  others  in  a  true  light.  And  this 
kind  of  self-consciousness  will  promote  naturalness  and 
frankness. 

An  expression  of  the  astronomers,  the  "personal  equation," 
has  come  into  somewhat  general  use.  The  teacher  will  do  well 
to  take  account  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  to  find  his  true 
personal  equation,  in  the  community  in  which  he  is  to  work. 

What  of  his  moral  character?  What  of  his  temperament? 
What  of  his  judgment,  tact  and  courage?  Are  his  manners 
such  as  pupils  could  copy  thruout?  Is  his  voice  that  of  a 
person  of  true  culture?  Is  it  well  modulated,  distinct,  posi- 
tive and  dignified,  yet  pleasant?  Is  his  dress  tasteful  and 
tidy?  Has  he  a  natural  interest  in  children,  and  a  knowledge 
of  child  life,  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  his  pupils 
and  to  judge  them  aright,  without  doing  any  violence  to  child 
nature? 

What  of  his  relation  to  his  profession,  and  to  public  opin- 
ion? What  of  his  sense  of  social  obligations?  What  of  his 
power  to  discern  individual  aptitudes  in  children,  in  this  day 
of  'Vocational  education"  and  of  individualism? 
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To  all  of  these  and  other  matters  which  enter  into  the  per* 
sonality  of  the  teacher,  the  attention  of  every  aspirant  for 
success  in  teaching  should  be  directed. 

In  every  one  of  them  the  teacher  may  be  fatally  deceived, 
or  may  deceive  himself;  and  he  may  never  know  the  real  cause 
of  his  failure. 

^^Yesi  I  can  teach  Lat'n,*'  said  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
position  in  a  high  school. 

^'Yes,  I  can  teach  Latin,"  said  another  applicant,  with  un- 
affected, but  clear  and  distinct  enunciation.  The  first  one 
never  knew  why  he  was  rejected.  He  had  never  taken  the 
pains  to  learn  how  the  name  of  the  language  which  he  taught 
is  correctly  pronounced. 

^Tm  going  away  to  do  normal  work  in  the  Philippeena,'* 
proudly  declared  a  teacher  who  had  received  an  important  ap- 
pointment. 

*^She  would  better  learn,  first,  how  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
these  islands,"  dryly  remarked  a  bystander. 

A  certain  school  board  in  a  city,  of  which  the  superintend- 
ency  was  coveted  of  school  men,  were  about  to  employ  a  super- 
intendent. An  applicant,  on  hand  with  superior  testimcmials, 
was  satisfactory  to  all  the  members  of  the  Board;  and  the 
contract  would  have  been  signed  at  once  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  hour  for  lunch  was  at  hand,  and  an  adjournment  was 
necessary.  At  that  time  the  applicant,  assured  in  his  own 
mind,  was  peering  through  the  windows  of  the  office,  in  various 
directions. 

*^What  are  you  looking  at?"  asked  one  of  the  Board 
members. 

**I  was  looking  around  to  see  if  there  was  a  house  about 
here  that  would  suit  my  woman^**  said  the  candidate,  with  much 
assurance. 

When  the  Board  re-convened,  there  was  not  a  single  vote 
in  his  favor.  He  never  learned  how  the  boorishness  of  his 
reference  to  his  wife  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  Board. 
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Much  is  said  by  military  tacticians  about  *^the  voice  of 
command" ;  and  many  a  teacher  has  been  deceived  by  it. 

History  tells  us  how  Dewey,  at  the  opening  of  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Manila,  said  to  the  chief  gunner,  in  the  most 
unaffected,  natural  tones: 

"Now,  Gridley,  if  you  are  ready,  you  may  begin  to  fire.** 

And  IVArcy  Thompson,  the  prince  of  schoolmasters,  tells 
how  a  lordly  teacher,  gifted  with  the  "voice  of  command," 
looked  scornfully  upon  a  quiet,  unpretentious  teacher,  but 
felt  compelled,  after  a  time,  to  request  the  gentle  teacher 
merely  to  stand  in  the  window  while  the  pupils  were  on  the 
playgrounds,  so  that  he  might  be  seen.  The  mere  sight  of  the 
bdoved  and  gentle  master  was  worth  more  than  the  blustering 
*^oice  of  command"  of  the  principal  in  keeping  order. 

"Child  Study"  as  a  fad  ran  its  course  in  this  country  and 
swept  into  a  lucrative  position  many  a  "faddist"  among  the 
teaching  fraternity.  Child  study  as  a  rational  reform  has 
come  to  remain  with  us. 

A  sense  of  social  obligations,  and  of  the  teacher's  relations 
to  public  opinion,  is  dawning,  to-day.  The  influence  of  many 
a  teacher  has  been  directly  felt  in  the  Legislature  or  in  Con- 
gress within  recent  years ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  all  teadiers 
in  the  public  schools  to  train  the  future  Legislators  and  Con- 
gressmen of  the  Republic. 

The  ideal  school  does  not  exist;  nor  does  the  ideal  school- 
house,  school  board,  or  school-book,  despite  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  perfecting  all  of  these.  The  true  teacher 
must  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  as  he  finds  them,  in 
every  case.  To  know  them,  he  must  study  them.  To  adapt 
himself  to  them,  he  must  exercise  his  personality — for  it  is 
this,  far  more  than  his  training  or  the  influence  of  sponsors, 
that  must  lead  him  to  success. 
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By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Hyde  Pa&k,  Mass. 

The  present  is  emphatically  a  utilitarian  age.  It  is  an  age 
of  great  inventions.  The  whole  world  is  engaged  in  a  mighty 
uplift  in  all  material  things.  Nowhere  have  greater  changes 
taken  place  than  in  the  province  of  education.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  America.  Here  we  have  a  universal  system  of 
public  schools,  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  all 
classes  in  our  great  nation.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Psuufic, 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  the  school  house  appears  on  every 
hillside  and  in  every  valley. 

But  these  schools  are  constantly  changing.  ^'There  are  fads 
in  all  trades  but  ours."  Yet  we,  most  of  all,  are  subject  to 
change.  Within  my  own  recollection,  we  have  advanced  from 
the  three  R's  to  all  the  -ologies  and  -ometries  imaginable. 
What  changes  have  been  wrought  by  that  simple  little  princi- 
ple called  (in  Cambridge)  "Electives."  Then  came  the  uni- 
versal demand  for  "Object  Lessons."  Then  the  hue  and  cry 
against  the  "Mathematics,"  and  the  long  arguments  in  favor 
of  "Shortening  the  Course  in  Arithmetic." 

By  the  way,  pardon  me  if  just  here  I  make  a  quotation  from 
a  speech  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  at  a  dinner  recently  given  in  London.  He  said : 
"I  remember  a  few  years  ago  being  stopped  in  the  street  by  an 
acquaintance  who  had  lived  some  while  in  India,  and  I  think 
was  getting  out  statistics  about  Indian  affairs,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  me  to  know 
whether  I  could  recommend  somebody  to  him  who  could  do  a 
calculation  for  him.  I  said :  ^Well,  what  sort  of  a  calculation 
is  it?'  He  said:  *Only  a  rule  of  three.  I  cannot  do  it  myself, 
and  I  cannot  find  anybody  who  can  do  it.  Perhaps  among 
your  acquaintances  of  the  scientific  world  you  might  know 
somebody  who  could  help  me.*  (Laughter.)  I  will  not  pur- 
sue that  subject     I  hope  between  the  Cambridge  University 
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and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  things  may  greatly  im- 
prove."   Let  us  be  thankful  that  this  was  not  in  America. 

Everybody  knows  how  we  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  and  Greek  from  the  old,  smooth,  euphonious  English 
sounds  to  the  present  senseless  jargon.  Now  for  many  years 
we  have  listened  to  the  tirade  against  continuing  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  Greek  is  almost  banished  from  the 
colleges.  The  Iconoclasts  called  to  their  aid  a  powerful  lauda- 
tion of  Science.  Then  the  colleges  complained  of  the  High 
Schools,  the  High  Schools  claimed  that  the  fault  belonged  to 
the  Grammar  Schools,  while  the  Grammar  Masters  laid  all  the 
blame  upon  the  inefficiency  of  the  Primaries.  However  that 
may  have  been,  two  full  years'  additional  work  was,  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  put,  by  the  colleges,  upon  the  secondary  schools. 
Soon  after  that  we  had  the  charge,  of  course,  that  the  cur- 
riculum was  too  long  and  the  courses  must  be  shortened. 

Indeed,  some  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  colleges 
should  be  abandoned  altogether,  half  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  other  half  by  the  professional 
schools.  Would  that  I  could  stop  right  here,  but  the  facts 
will  not  allow  it.  No,  go  on  we  must.  Well,  ^^Manual 
Training.'* 

'^Industrial  Teaching." 

"Vocational  Schools." — ^But  really  I  fear  I  shall  weary  you, 
hence  I  leave  the  rest  of  the  list  to  your  imagination.  Re- 
member, however,  that  these  proposed  changes  are  by  no 
means  imagvnary.  They  are  and  they  have  been,  for  half  a 
century  and  more,  real  existences.  But,  please  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  onward  course  has  not  been  in  a  straight  line. 
That  is,  probably,  why  it  has  taken  us  so  long  a  time  to  try 
the  experiments  and — in  many  cases — ^to  give  them  up. 

There  was  Colonel  Parker's  tirade  against  the  Spelling 
Book.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  advocate  its  reinstate- 
ment. Object  Lessons  were  advocated  and  then  largely  aban- 
doned.    The  Arithmetics  still  exist  and  no  good  school  now 
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abandons  the  Mathematics.  So  Education  has  progressed, 
but  it  has  been  by  a  zigzag  movement,  like  an  old-fashioned 
Virginia  fence.  I  remember  a  lesson  that  we  students  in  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  once  received  from  the  old  Arithmetic 
maker.  Father  Greenleaf .  We  were  waiting  for  a  class  to  be 
dismissed,  that  we  might  occupy  the  recitation  room,  when 
Father  Greenleaf  appeared,  inquiring  for  Dr.  Taylor.  He 
said  to  us,  ^^Well,  young  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  all  study 
the  Mathematics?'*  "Oh,  yes.  We  do.'*  "Well,  just  re- 
member one  thing.  The  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
is  always  a  straight  line."  But  it  appears  to  be  difficult  for 
our  pioneers  in  improving  educational  processes  to  remember 
that. 

We  had  the  slant  system  of  penmanship  to  be  followed  by 
the  vertical  and  then  again  the  medium  slant.  But  I  will  spcu^ 
your  feelings  and  omit  a  further  table  of  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  and  abandoned.  You  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  that  personally  I  wish  some  other  changes  might  be 
abandoned. 

But,  the  schools  have  not  been  abandoned.  The  colleges 
have  not  been  closed.  High  Schools  have  been  established 
thruout  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  in  the  North  and  East. 
The  curriculum  has  been  greatly  improved.  Education,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  has  made  immense  strides 
onward  and  upward. 

He  is  a  miserable  pessimist  who  does  not  clearly  see  that 
education  in  aU  the  grades  has  materially  advanced.  Such  a 
person,  if  one  can  be  found,  deserves  to  be  Oslerized. 

Another  notable  advance  has  characterized  the  past  and 
present  age.  The  wealthiest  men  of  our  nation  have  given 
unprecedented  sums  of  money  for  the  development  of  our  edu- 
cational systems.  Beginning  soon  after  the  Civil  War  with 
the  Peabody  fund  and  the  John  F.  Slater  fund,  large  simis 
have  been  donated  to  colleges^  seminaries,  technical  schools  and 
elementary  education.     The  ancient  King  Croesus  was  for- 
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merly  called  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  He  lived  several 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  saying  became  common,  ^^As 
rich  as  Croesus."  Yet  his  entire  wealth  was  estimated  as  not 
over  twenty  million  dollars.  Within  a  few  years  past  two 
Americans  have  given  to  philanthropic  objects,  mostly  edu- 
cational, over  three  hundred  million  daUan. 

Text  books,  books  of  information  on  all  proper  subjects, 
supplementary  readers,  scientific  works,  treatises  pedagogical 
and  philosophical,  host  after  host,  have  appeared  from  a  pro- 
lific press,  and  all  sorts  of  aids  to  education.  Indeed,  the  coun- 
try has  gone  crazy  over  expensive  school  buildings. 

Let  us  now  ask  the  question:  Has  any  department  been 
relatively  stationary?  Is  there  a  great  lack  anywhere?  Is 
there  some  one  branch  of  the  entire  educational  problem  that  to 
a  marked  degree  at  this  time  demands  our  closest  attention 
and  most  serious  help? 

I  think  there  is  such  a  branch  of  the  work,  and  that  it 
should  receive  the  most  earnest  attention  and  the  largest  pos- 
sible aid  of  all  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  educational  field, 
especiaUy  the  Normal  schools,  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  all  grades.    I  refer  to  the  subject  of  School  Discipline. 

To  begin  with,  I  admit  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  has  here 
manifested  itself  and  we  certainly  have  a  better,  saner,  more 
humane  method  of  discipline  than  characterized  the  schools  of 
half  a  century  and  more  ago.  But  altho  the  trend  points  in 
this  direction,  we  are  yet  far  from  an  ideal  system.  Great 
improvement  lies  before  us,  and  I  fear  great  difficulties  and 
discouragements.  In  most  matters  advance  is  made  by  evolu- 
tion, but  here  it  is  to  be  feared  we  must  strike  for  a  complete 
revolution  from  the  methods  of  the  fathers. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  system,  wUch  is  of  broader  applica- 
tion than  the  schools. 

Our  entire  plan  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  whole 
structure  of  our  courts  of  justice,  indeed,  to  a  large  extent. 
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our  present  system  of  civil  gOTemment,  all,  hare  grown  up 
from  the  middle  ages — feudal  times — ^not  to  go  back  aa  we 
must  for  some  of  it — ^to  the  old  Roman  law. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  said,  the  other  day,  at  Cambridge: 
^^When  Christ  was  here,  all  sin  was  thought  something  to  be 
punished,  and  the  more  cruel  and  bitter  the  punishment  the 
better-  *The  remedy  for  evil,*  said  the  world,  *is  the  deter- 
rent power  of  fear,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  adjust  the 
penalty  to  the  crime.'  Christ  said:  *No,  you  are  mistaken. 
Sin  is  a  disease.  It  is  partly  inherited,  it  is  partly  physical, 
iif  is  partly  intellectual,  it  is  partly  moral.  What  you  have  to 
do  is  to  cure  it,  and  the  inspiration  of  faith  and  hope  is  a  far 
better  medicine  than  the  deterrent  power  of  fear.  I  have 
come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  sick  need  a 
physician,  not  the  whole.'  Now,  all  the  great  leaders  of  crim- 
inology are  leading  us  along  toward  that  principle,  that  sin  is 
a  form  of  disease,  and  that  the  way  to  treat  it  is  not  by  cruel 
punishment,  but  by  inspiring  human  hopefulness  and  help- 
fulnesi." 

These  principles — it  seems  to  me — apply  far  more  to  the 
treatment  of  immature  pupils  in  our  schools  than  to  adult 
criminals. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  present  discussion  we  need  not  go 
beyond  the  middle  ages,  substantially  feudal  times.  For  sev- 
eral centuries  past,  crimes  and  misdemeanors  have  been  pun- 
ished according  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  Justice.  In  many 
cases  the  word  Revenge  would  hit  nearer  the  truth.  It  was 
simply  paying  back  what  was  considered  an  equivalent.  The 
culprit  has  committed  a  crime,  Justice  demands  that  he  be 
punished  to  an  equal  amount.  Indeed,  it  was  expressed  in  a 
simple  manner  in  the  old  Mosaic  law :  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Please  remember  the  comment  Jesus 
made :  "But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil."  So,  all 
thru  the  ages  the  law  of  retaliation  has  prevailed  in  the 
courts,  in  family  government,  and  in  the  schools. 
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We  inherited  the  rule  from  England.  Those  great  public 
schools  in  that  country  were  the  chief  offenders.  An  English 
writer,  in  describing  one  of  those  schools  (Christ's  Hospital), 
says:  **It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  a  boy  of  fair 
capacity  has,  from  sheer  fright,  been  rendered  a  hopelessly 
incorrigible  dunce;  and  the  power  of  tradition,  the  influence 
of  custom,  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact 
that,  for  generation  after  generation,  and  century  after  cen- 
tury, successive  masters  followed  the  old  bad  system,  and 
never  seem  to  have  reflected  that  birching  a  boy  to  make  him 
learn  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  working  at  the  wrong  end. 
In  these  days,  happily,  humanity  and  conunon  sense  are  get- 
ting the  upper  hand." 

We  are  not  yet  out  of  that  period.  Indeed,  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  heard  that  the  principal  of  a  large  grammar  school  in  a 
large  American  city  whipped  a  hundred  boys  in  one  day. 
What  I  undertake  to  say  is  that  we  should  no  longer  have 
such  an  unchristian  rule  as  this  retaliation  in  any  school.  The 
question  should  in  no  case  be  '^What  does  he  deserve?  How 
severe  a  punishment  does  this  offense  warrant?"  But  the 
teacher  should  weigh  two  questions  of  a  different  nature: 

1.  What  does  the  best  interest  of  the  school  require?  and 

2.  What  will  be  the  best  for  the  culprit?  Not  what  does  he 
denerocj  but  what  will  benefit  him  the  most.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases,  the  good  of  the  school  does  not  come  into  the  case,  be- 
cause the  school  knows  nothing,  and  needs  to  know  nothing 
about  it.  Then  the  query  is,  what  course  will  be  of  the  great- 
est good  to  the  pupil?  How  can  we  best  and  quickest  reform 
him  to  a  better  life.  Please  remember  that  the  greatest  work 
in  the  education  of  delinquents  is  re-forming,  building  better. 
Here  we  find  the  necessity  of  certain  principles  of  pedagogic 
philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  xnierest  at  once  appears.  Young 
people  learn  but  little  except  they  first  become  intereited. 

The  story  of  the  "Basket  of  Chip-dirt"  is  pertinent.  The 
father  examines  the  quarterly  report  of  his  son  Charles.    He 
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finds  it  ending  thus:    ^^ Average  66.     Number  in  class   19. 
Rank  19.'*    "diaries,  how  did  this  happen?"    "I  d<m*t  know, 
sir."    "Well,  Charles,  I  think  I  know."    So  he  tells  Charles  to 
empty  the  apples  from  a  basket,  go  to  the  woodshed  and  fill 
the  basket  half-full  of  chip-dirt    This  was  done,  and  Giarles 
was  then  told  to  put  on  the  apples.    "It  will  not  hold  them, 
sir."     "WiU  not  hold  them?    But  it  held  them  befoie.      File 
them  on."    Charles  piled  on  the  apples,  as  long  as  they  would 
stay  on,  and  then  said,  "It  will  not  hold  them  all,  sir."     ^But 
it  held  them  before.    "Yes,  father,  but  now  the  basket  is  half- 
fvU  of  chip-dirt.**    "Ah!  my  son,  there's  the  mischief.    When 
a  basket  is  half-full  of  chip-dirt,  it  will  not  hold  a  basketful 
of  apples.     You  have  been  filling  your  mind  with  chip-dirt 
stories^  and  how  do  you  suppose  you  can  then  fill  it  with  Arith- 
metic and  Spelling?    Your  mind  is  pretty  nearly  full  of  Oliver 
Optic,  The  Boys  of  New  York,  The  Fireside  Companion,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  geography  and  grammar."     Then  the 
chip-dirt  was  emptied  and  the  apples  replaced  in  the  basket. 
"Does  it  hold  them  now?"     "Oh,  yes,  sir,  it  holds  them  all 
now."    **Well,  my  son,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  empty  the  rfiip- 
dirt  from  your  mind.     But  you  had  better  see  to  it  that  no 
more  chip-dirt  is  put  there." 

That  story,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  has  helped  many  a 
boy.  The  concrete  example  set  before  the  boy's  mind  helps 
his  decision  mightily.  '&i 

This  illustration  suggests  to  us  the  key  to  the  situation. 
The  best  way  to  correct  an  evil  is  to  put  something  better  in 
its  place.  Instead  of  trying  to  eradicate  an  evil  tendency  by 
force,  by  threats  or  punishment,  oftentimes  by  advice,  lectures 
or  conamands,  it  will  prove  far  better  to  suggest  some  course 
which  is  agreeable,  and  seems  agreeable  to  the  boy,  which 
will  at  once  attract  his  interest.  By  following  such  a 
course  he  will  soon  forget  his  former  tendency,  and  a 
cure  is  effected.  ^ 

This  plan  has  a  broad  application,  but  nowhere  has   it        ^ 
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greater  suceess  than  in  the  sdiool-room*  General  Grant  prac- 
ticed it  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  by  executing  his  fam- 
ous flank  moyements  upon  Lee's  army.  That  judge  of  the 
juTenile  court  in  Denver,  the  famous  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  owes  a 
large  share  of  his  well-deserved  fame  to  his  skill  in  carrying 
out  this  simple  principle.  It  is  to  eradicate  the  evil  by  estab- 
lishing the  good.  One  important  point  in  the  judge's  theory 
is  that  he  "puts  the  boys  on  their  honor."  For  example,  *^Out 
of  several  hundred  boys  sentenced  to  the  Industrial  School  at 
Grolden,  Colo.,  who  heme  gone  thither  tMuUtended,  only  fve 
betrayed  their  trust." 

Here  is  a  noted  example  in  the  courts  of  our  country.  Noted 
because  so  seldom  found.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
commcHi  method  of  treatment,  for  example,  of  drunk  cases. 
A  man  who  has  previously  been  before  the  court  upon  a  sim- 
ilar charge  is  at  once  sentenced  to  *^two  months"  in  the  house 
of  correction.  He  may  be  a  working  man,  who  was  enticed 
into  a  saloon  on  Saturday  night,  and  there  spent  the  money 
which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  support  of  his  family.  Now, 
he  has  lost  his  job,  lost  his  reputation,  and  lost  his  self-respect, 
whatever  of  it  he  had  left  at  this  time,  and  his  wife  and  babies 
may  starve.  Ah!  When  shall  we  have  a  system  of  judicature 
which  will  temper  justice  with  mercy  and  a  small  bit  of  com- 
mon sense.  Sentenced — that  is  "sent  over" — ^to  the  house  of 
correction  for  thirty  days,  sixty  days,  or  three  months !  House 
of  correction?  No !  No !  House  of  criminal  learning.  School 
of  vice.    So  often  the  entrance  to  a  criminal  life. 

I  have  thus  alluded  to  our  courts  and  judicial  proceedings 
not  for  their  sakes,  but  to  show  that  we,  in  the  discipline  of 
the  schools,  have  followed  in  their  footsteps.  Almost  the  only 
practice  fifty  years  ago  in  the  case  of  any  and  all  dereliction, 
failure,  breaking  of  the  rules,  was  a  whipping.  Corporal 
punishment  was  almost  the  entire  penalty.  Once  it  was  so  in 
the  Navy.  "Forty  lashes  save  one."  So  oa  Boston  Common 
the  poor  Quaker  was  whipped  upon  the  bare  back,  at  the  tail 
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of  a  cart.  These  customs  no  longer  exist.  We  have  outgrown 
them.    Why  should  they  still  be  found  in  the  schools? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  since  those  days  we  have  made 
great  improvements  in  many  cases,  and  in  many  directions. 

Thus,  in  a  desultory  way,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  evils 
to  be  corrected.  Let  us  with  alacrity  now  seardi  for  a  better 
course  of  procedure.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  shall  all  agree 
on  a  few  fundamental  principles. 

1.  The  very  first  principle  to  be  observed  as  essential  to  a 
system  of  good  discipline  in  a  school  is  that  the  teacher  should 
possess  a  good  character. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  model  teacher  at  Rugby,  used  to 
say  that  in  lodging  for  a  teacher  he  sought  first  character, 
second  tact,  and  third  scholarship.    Character  came  first. 

2.  We  must  in  a  large  degree  depend  upon  tact,  or  skill,  or 
what  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  one  of  her  New  England  stories,  called 
"faculty.** 

It  goes  without  saying  that  scholarship  is  an  essential. 

S.  I  think  I  shall  place  as  the  next  important  requisition  for 
good  results  in  maintaining  discipline,  sticcegsftd  abUUy  in 
showing  the  tfcholars  thai  you  are  friendly  to  them^  that  you 
wish  their  welfare  and  pleasure.  That  means  that  you  have 
and  manifest  toward  them  **Good  WiU.**  If  you  succeed  in 
this  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  have  aided  the  Angels  at 
Bethlehem  in  proclaiming  "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good 
wiU." 

To  quote  once  more  from  Dr.  Arnold:  He  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  he  always  trusted  his  pupils  until  they  forfeited 
his  trust.  He  always  accepted  what  they  said  until  they  de- 
ceived him.  That  trust,  friendliness,  good  will,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  success. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  to  put  in  force  these  principles? 
We  must  remember  that  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades 
are  immature  persons.  Their  powers  of  reasoning  are  yet 
only  partially  developed.     Logic  and  logical  sequences  have 
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very  little  influence  upon  their  conduct.  Their  sensibilities  are 
keen,  and  they  generally  display  a  superabundance  of  animal 
spirits.  But  their  system  of  ethics  is  yet  very  crude.  They 
need  to  be  educated  here  as  well  as  in  the  three  R's. 

Interest  with  them  is  large.  Observation  is  keen.  They  are 
quick  to  recognize  kindness,  good  will,  and  a  disposition  to 
help  them  in  matters  that  interest  them.  I  think  I  can  make 
my  meaning  clearer  by  giving  some  concrete  examples. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Many  years  ago,  in  this  city, 
during  the  summer  vacation,  one  of  the  best  school  houses  was 
rejuvenated,  its  fences  and  out-buildings  newly  painted,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  the  order  was  given  that  no 
cutting,  whittling,  or  marking  would  be  allowed. 

Not  long  after  this  the  principal  found  a  large  shaving  cut 
from  the  newly-painted  post.  Now,  right  tiiere,  many  a 
teacher  would  make  a  serious  mistake.  My  friend  did  not. 
He  said  nothing  to  the  school,  did  not  mention  the  offense. 
But  he  laid  his  plan.  He  kept  in  mind  a  very  important  rule, 
and  that  was  never  to  charge  a  pupU  with  an  offente  imUss  he 
was  able  to  demomtrate  thai  that  was  the  gtalty  pupU.  Hence 
he  laid  a  plan  to  ferret  out  the  offender.  As  nothing  had  been 
said  to  the  school  about  the  matter  it  was  soon  forgotten  by 
all.  Then  one  day  in  explaining  some  problem  the  teacher 
needed  a  large  number  of  similar  objects.  After  considering 
one  and  another  plan,  he  said:  ^^Why,  boys,  lend  me  your 
pocket-knives.  They  are  just  what  we  want."  Out  came  the 
knives,  and  they  were  laid  on  the  principal's  desk.  The  illus- 
tration was  quickly  over,  and  the  recess  at  once  followed. 
Immediately  after  recess,  the  knives  were  returned,  and  the 
pupils  thought  no  more  of  it.  But  during  the  recess  the 
master  had  found  the  knife  with  two  broad  nicks  in  the  blade 
that  just  fitted  two  grooves  in  the  shaving,  which  had  been 
carefully  preserved.  When  the  knives  were  returned  to  the 
boys  the  teacher  observed  who  took  that  particular  one.  Some 
time  after  this,  when  the  teacher  and  that  boy  were  alone  in 
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the  Bchool-room,  my  friend  quietly  asked  to  see  the  boy's 
It  was  handed  to  him,  its  owner  suspecting  nothing. 

"Is  this  your  knife?" 

"Yes,  that  is  my  knife ;  why  ?'* 

"How  long  have  you  had  it?" 

"Ever  since  last  Christmas." 

"Have  you  carried  it  with  you  all  this  time?" 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"Never  loaned  it?" 

"No,  I  never  lent  it  to  anybody." 

The  coast  was  now  clear.  All  points  were  fortified.  Open- 
ing his  desk,  the  teacher  produced  the  shaving  and  asked  the 
boy  if  he  did  not  think  that  shaving  had  been  made  with  that 
knife. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  boy. 

That  case  was  soon  settled,  and  the  school  never  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  The  boy  saw  his  fault,  and  the  lesson  was  not 
lost  upon  him.    It  was  an  important  epoch  in  his  moral  career. 

Let  me  mention  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. In  my  own  school  I  was  accustomed  for  years  to  keep  a 
small  sum  of  money  in  a  drawer  at  the  side  of  my  desk.  This 
drawer  was  never  locked.  Seldom,  very  seldom,  almost  never, 
was  the  money  disturbed.  Once,  however,  I  missed  some 
change,  a  small  sum,  and  the  offense  was  repeated.  I  laid  a 
trap,  and  was  f ortunte  enough  to  have  the  trap  sprung  when 
nobody  but  myself  knew  it  The  meddler  was  the  son  of  a 
very  worthy  couple,  who  always  maintained  the  strictest  honor 
and  propriety.  But  they  were  very  poor.  The  boy  needed 
money,  and  he  fell  into  temptation.  One  day,  when  we  were 
alone  in  the  school-room  I  called  him  to  my  desk,  and  opened 
the  drawer.  When  I  pointed  to  it,  his  eyes  dropped.  Con- 
science accused  him.  Kindly  and  tenderly  I  talked  with  him, 
referred  to  the  honor,  honesty  and  high  moral  character  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  told  him  that  this  criminal  act  would 
have  its  influence  upon  him — ^that  he  could  not  stand  stiU,  he 
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would  inevitably  move  upward  or  downward,  that  it  would 
push  him  to  a  lower  life,  or  cause  him  to  take  a  stand  for  the 
right,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  overcome  temptation.  He 
broke  down  and  confessed  all.  I  told  him  that  he  had  better 
earn  the  money  he  had  taken  and  pay  it  back.  That  would 
make  him  feel  better  and  have  more  confidence  in  himself.  He 
promised  to  do  so,  and  he  did  it.  I  told  him  that  this  should 
all  remain  a  secret  between  us.  His  father  and  mother  should 
never  know  anything  about  it.  They  never  did.  I  would 
never  tell  it  to  any  one  to  incriminate  him,  and  I  never  did. 

Well,  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  school,  and  earn  his 
living.  He  found  a  place,  but  his  employer  wished  a  state- 
ment from  me.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  ask  me  to  recom- 
mend him,  but  he  did.  I  wrote  for  him  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion, and  he  got  the  place.  It  was  in  a  business  house  where 
he  would  have  every  opportunity  to  pilfer  from  his  employer 
with  scarcely  any  risk  of  detection,  but  I  had  every  confidence 
that  he  would  never  do  it,  and  he  never  did.  He  grew  up,  a 
strong,  reliable  man.  He  joined  the  church,  and  has  lived 
since  his  school  days  nearly  forty  years  with  real  success  in 
business,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  have  felt  that  by  a  different  course  in  his  case  the  result 
might  have  been  the  other  way. 

Now  let  me  mention  another  case,  more  serious,  more  diffi- 
cult, but  where  real  kindness,  good-will  with  firmness,  won  a 
victory.  I  had  established  a  private  school  for  boys.  It  had 
been  in  progress  a  year  or  more.  At  the  devotional  exercises 
each  morning  all  the  boys  from  the  different  departments  filed 
into  the  largest  room.  For  two  mornings  I  had  observed  a 
restless  attention  to  something  going  on  in  a  certain  quarter. 
I  felt  sure  something  was  wrong,  but  could  not  tell  what  it 
was.  I  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it  whatever.  After  the 
second  morning  I  set  a  trap,  and  on  the  third  morning,  when 
it  sprang  it  entrapped  five  boys.  I  passed  out  into  the  hall 
and  called  one  of  the  five.     I  took  him  into  the  drill-hall  and 
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demanded  the  photographs  which  he  had  in  his  pocket*  ''Oh, 
yes,"  he  said,  and  passed  out  a  card  with  the  portrait  of 
George  Washington  on  it,  with  several  other  similar  cards. 
I  said  to  him,  very  decidedly:  ^^These  are  not  what  I  want. 
Hand  out  the  cards  you  have,  or  Pll  go  thru  your  pockets — 
immediately."  They  came.  A  set  of  impure  cards,  immoral 
and  illegal  for  any  one  to  show. 

^^You  are  suspended  from  this  school.  Go  home  at  oncse. 
If  you  wish  to  see  me  I  shall  be  here  at  S.80  this  afternoon." 
Then  I  called  the  second  boy,  from  a  different  room.  I  got 
his  cards  and  suspended  him  also. 

Then  the  third  and  the  fourth.  From  the  fourth  boy  I 
could  get  no  cards.  He  said  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  had 
that  morning  torn  up  the  cards  which  he  had  and  threw  them 
away  on  the  street.  I  insisted  that  he  go  out  on  the  street 
and  pick  up  every  piece  he  could  find.  He  did  so,  and  I  was 
satisfied  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  He,  too,  was  suspended. 
I  called  for  the  fifth  boy,  who  had  an  impure  book.  He  sus- 
pected what  I  wanted,  and,  taking  the  book  in  his  hand, 
passed  by  the  hot  stove  and  hastily  thrust  the  book  into  the 
stove.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  confession,  and  he  was  sus- 
pended. No.  S  could  see  me  at  half -past  three,  the  next  at 
4.15,  No.  4  at  five,  and  the  other  at  half-past  five.  In  the 
afternoon  I  met  them  all,  one  by  one,  privately.  They  saw 
where  they  stood.  Expulsion  stared  them  in  the  face.  Evi- 
dently they  appreciated  the  enormity  of  what  they  had  done. 
One  plead  with  me  not  to  expel  him.  His  mother  was  ill,  and 
it  would  cause  her  death.  He  would  do  anything  for  his 
mother.  I  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness,  manifested 
an  interest,  not  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  but  in  their 
personal  success.  I  accepted  their  protestations  and  promises  of 
future  good  deportment,  but  cautioned  them  not  to  deceive 
me. 

The  result  was  that  the  next  morning  they  all  resumed  their 
places  in  the  school  and  nothing  was. said  about  the  matter. 
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I  never  had,  in  all  the  years  that  followed,  any  more  trouble 
in  that  direction.  The  result  was  a  much  higher  tone  of  con- 
duct morally  thruout  the  school  than  before.  These  boys  made 
good  men  in  the  community.  The  one  who  shielded  his  mother 
became  a  prominent  public  man  and  received  high  offices  from 
the  people.  He  who  tore  up  his  pictures  became  a  leading  man 
in  the  city  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  church  in  which  he  be- 
came a  member. 

I  could  continue  to  tell  you  of  cases  where  inexperienced 
youth  tripped  and  went  wrong  only  to  be  reclaimed  by  kind- 
ness, good-will  and  confidence  in  them.  We  must  not  forget 
that  these  children  in  school  are  immature,  growing,  physic- 
aUy,  mentally  and  morally.  They  pass  thru  the  veal  age 
and  drop  their  boyish  ways. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  church  in  Cbrinth,  says : 
''When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child;  now  that  I  am  become  a  man,  I  have  put 
away  childish  things."  So,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  as  chil- 
dren grew  to  adult  age  and  their  minds  mature,  many  childish 
proclivities  will  also  disappear. 


Cbe  Group  Systtm  of  Cead)iiig 

By  Associate  Supt.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  New  York  City 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  at  educational  gatherings  and 
much  has  been  written  about  the  division  of  classes  into  groups 
in  the  main  subjects.  This  discussion  has  led  thoughtful 
teachers  more  and  more  from  mass  teaching  to  individual  in- 
struction. Mass  teaching  is  apparently  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  unless  the  attention  of  teachers  is  directed  con- 
stantly to  the  many  advantages  of  separating  a  class  into  two 
or  more  groups,  this  separation  will  not  be  made.  In  connec- 
tion with  mass  teaching  there  comes  a  tendency  to  make  the 
recitation  too  prominent.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  when  closely  supervised  feel  that  their  work  and 
worth  are  determined  largely  by  the  recitation. 

Hie  object  of  classification  is  to  place  pupils  in  right  rela- 
tions to  work  and  to  each  other,  and  to  facilitate  progress  thru 
the  grades.  In  any  school,  differences  are  sure  to  exist  in  the 
age  and  maturity  of  pupils,  in  their  ability  and  power  of  ap- 
plication, in  regularity  of  attendance,  and  in  the  amount  of 
assistance  rendered  at  home;  and  these  differences  must  be 
recognized. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  that  are  often  apparent  in  mass 
teaching  are:  A  loss  of  individuality;  a  loss  of  time  in  ma- 
nipulating the  machinery,  and  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
bright  pupils  as  well  as  upon  the  dull  ones.  Any  system  of 
grading  has  a  tendency  to  hold  in  check  the  bright  pupils  and 
thus  to  stifle  rather  than  quicken  mental  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  usual  plans  of  grouping,  the  dull  and  slow 
pupils  are  likely  to  fail  to  grasp  much  of  the  work  that  the 
brighter  pupils  can  do  readily,  and  thus  lose  interest  in  their 
work. 

The  essentials  in  any  well  arranged  and  wisely  supervised 
system  of  schools  are :  A  broad  and  flexible  course  of  study ; 
short  intervals  for  promotion;  and  individual  attention  at 
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every  step.  The  principle  involved  in  promotion  should  be 
clearly  kept  in  mind,  namely:  Promote  a  pupil  at  a/ny  time 
when  the  work  of  the  grade  above  better  meets  his  needs  than 
does  the  work  vn  the  grade  in  which  he  happens  to  he  placed* 
It  should,  therefore,  be  the  ambition  of  a  teacher  to  advance 
deserving  pupils  rather  than  to  hold  back  the  class  leaders. 
Loose  gradation  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize and  reward  effort,  to  promote  and  demote  pupils  easily, 
cuid  to  re-classify  frequently. 

The  main  arguments  in  favor  of  teaching  pupils  in  a  single 
division  are  (a)  fewer  classes,  (b)  more  time  for  each  class 
exercise,  and  presumably  more  thoro  work,  {c)  closer  atten- 
tion to  business  on  the  part  of  all  pupils  in  the  room,  and  {d) 
less  work  for  the  teacher. 

These  arguments  may  seem  unanswerable  to  the  teacher  who 
has  never  divided  her  class  into  groups  for  purposes  of  study 
and  recitation.  Let  her  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial  and  she  will 
find  an  answer  to  her  doubts.  The  real  excuse  in  most  cases 
for  hesitation  in  dividing  a  class  into  groups  is  that  it  may 
make  more  work  for  the  teacher,  an  excuse  that  does  not  de- 
serve serious  consideration. 

The  main  arguments  in  favor  of  at  least  two  divisions  in 
the  main  subjects  in  a  class  are:  (a)  A  small  group  of  pupils 
can  be  kept  interested,  attentive,  and  mentally  alert  better 
than  can  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  In  other  words,  any 
teacher,  however  skillful  and  successful  she  may  be,  will  hold 
the  enthusiastic  attention  of  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  class 
better  than  she  can  of  the  entire  class,  and  can  do  more  and 
better  work  with  a  small  group  in  fifteen  minutes  than  she  can 
with  a  large  class  in  thirty  minutes,  (b)  A  definite  time  for 
study  is  afforded.  The  wise  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades 
regards  the  study  period,  if  well  used,  of  as  much  value  to  the 
pupils  as  the  recitation  period.  Unless  the  program  allows  a 
definite  time  for  study  as  well  as  for  recitation,  independent 
and  thoro  study  is  sure  to  be  neglected,     (c)  The  power  of 
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concentration  and  inhibition  will  be  strengthened  by  a  division 
of  the  class  into  at  least  two  groups.  Pupils  who  recite  in  a 
single  division  are  apt  to  grow  intellectually  helpless;  they 
cannot  apply  themselves  with  vigor  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
when  they  enter  high  schools,  they  find  it  impossible  to  prepare 
their  lessons  without  the  constant  oversight  and  assistance  of 
the  teacher,  (d)  There  is  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  render  assistance  in  group  teaching  than  when  the 
class  recites  as  a  single  division.  The  teacher  must  necessarily 
talk  and  explain  less  in  short  periods  with  two  divisions  than 
in  a  long  period  with  a  single  division.  And  a  point  well  worth 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  her  questions  and  explanationa 
must  be  given  in  a  quiet  voice,  lest  she  disturb  the  division 
which  is  preparing  a  lesson,  (e)  During  the  recitation  there 
will  be  more  attention  to  the  individual  child  in  a  small  group 
than  in  a  large  group,  and  more  opportunity  for  wise  assist- 
ance and  the  promotion  of  deserving  pupils. 

The  plea  in  favor  of  two  divisions  in  any  class  resolves  it- 
self, therefore,  into  a  plea  for  greater  care  and  closer  over- 
sight of  the  individual  pupil.  The  special  plans  that  have 
been  presented  in  the  past  few  years  by  Superintendents 
Search  of  Pueblo,  Shearer  of  Elizabeth,  Cogswell  of  Cam- 
bridge, Van  Sickle  of  North  Denver,  Reed  of  Odebolt,  and 
Kennedy  of  Batavia,  all  have  as  their  basis  the  special  needs 
of  the  individual  child. 

No  division  of  a  class  into  two  divisions  should  be  under- 
taken unless  the  teacher  enters  upon  it  willingly  and  enthu- 
siastically. It  may  be  best  at  first  to  divide  the  class  in  but 
a  single  subject,  and  possibly  never  in  more  than  two  or  three 
subjects.  In  writing,  drawing,  constructive  work,  physical 
training,  music,  spelling,  composition,  and  in  development 
work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  than  a  single  group  in 
a  room.  In  any  division,  it  may  be  best  to  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  group,  or  one  group  may  have  twice  as 
many  as  does  the  second  group,  everything  depending  upon 
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drcuinstances.  It  may  at  times  be  well  to  have  the  groups 
identical  in  all  subjects,  or  it  may  be  wise,  for  instance,  to 
have  a  pupil  in  language  in  Group  A,  and  in  arithmetic  in 
Group  B.  It  all  depends,  again,  upon  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  upon  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  making 
the  division. 

It  should  be  the  invariable  practice  of  a  teacher  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  work  in  which  pupils  have  been  engaged  dur- 
ing the  study  period.  If  this  is  not  done,  children  will  grow 
careless,  and  the  study  period  will  be  worth  little  to  them.  The 
inspection  may  be  brief,  but  it  should  be  made. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  the  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  special  classes  have  been  formed  within  the  past  few 
years.  Grade  C  classes  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  English 
to  foreigners;  Grade  D  classes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
good  elementary  education  to  over-age  pupils,  who  must  secure 
an  employment  certificate  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  and 
Grade  £  classes  for  over-age  pupils  who  may  be  induced  to 
remain  in  the  school  and  complete  the  elementary  course, 
if  given  special  attention  for  a  term  or  two  at  the  time 
when  they  are  most  likely  to  drop  out  of  school.  These  classes 
have  proven  a  Grod-send  to  thousands  of  children  in  our 
schools. 

In  some  schools  the  plan  has  been  followed  of  forming  plu8 
dasses,  so-called,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and 
enthusiastic  teacher  the  brighter  pupils  of  the  regular  promo- 
tions with  the  hold-overs  of  the  grade.  The  class  remains  with 
the  teacher  for  a  full  year,  and  is  able  to  cover  three  terms* 
work  in  two  terms.  This  is  working  admirably  in  many  of  the 
schools.  In  some  cities  the  plan  has  been  tried  of  placing  two 
separate  grades  in  each  classroom,  in  order  to  secure  group 
teaching. 

The  following  are  suggestive  programs  for  teachers  who 
are  considering  the  advisability  of  making  two  groups  in  their 
dass  work : 
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PRIMARY  GRADES 


Time 

Length 

Divisions 

Begin 

Min. 

Recitations 

A 

B 

9M 

15 

Opening  Exercises 

•  • 

9:15 

90 

Writing 

•  • 

9*^ 

15 

Arithmetic  A 

•  • 

X 

9:50 

15 

Arithmetic  B 

X 

10. -05 

15 

Composition 

•  • 

10:30 

90 

Recess  and  Physical  Training 

•  • 

10:40 

90 

Reading  A 

•  • 

X 

11. -00 

90 

Reading  B 

X 

11:S0 

30 

Drawing,  Sewing  and  Constnictiye  Woric 

•   • 

11:50 

10 

Music 

•     • 

13.-00 

— 

IXTEBMISSIOK 

1.-00 

90 

Reading  A 

•    • 

X 

lao 

95 

Nature  Study 

•    • 

1:45 

15 

Composition 

•    • 

8.-00 

90 

Recess  and  Physical  Training 

•  • 

9M 

10 

Drawing  and  Constructive  Woric 

•     • 

i'30 

90 

Reading  B 

X 

9M 

10 

General  Exercises 

•    « 

S.-00 

•  ■ 

DI8MI88I0K 

GRAMMAR  GRADES 

•   • 

Time 

Length 

Divisions 

Begin 

Min. 

Recitations 

A 

B 

9K)0 

15 

Opening  Exercises 

•  • 

•  • 

9:15 

15 

Study 

X 

X 

9:30 

10 

Arithmetic  (Mental) 

•  • 

•    • 

9:40 

15 

Arithmetic  A 

•  • 

X 

9:55 

15 

Grammar 

•  • 

•   • 

10:10 

15 

Writing 

•  • 

•   • 

10:95 

10 

Recess  and  Physical  Training 

•   « 

•    ■ 

10:35 

15 

Arithmetic  B 

X 

•    • 

10:50 

15 

Reading  A 

•   • 

X 

11:05 

15 

Reading  B 

X 

•   • 

11:90 

40 

Drawing  and  Constructive  Worlc 

•    • 

•    • 

19:00 

60 

INTERMISSION 

«     • 

•    • 

IKX) 

15 

study 

X 

X 

1:15 

95 

Composition 

■    • 

*    * 

1:40 

95 

Geography  or  History  A 

■    • 

X 

9K)5 

10 

Physical  Training 

•    • 

•    • 
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Tune  Loigth 

Begin  Min. 

3:15  96 

9:40  10 

SM  10 

SKX) 


Recitations 
Geography  or  History  B 
Spelling 
Music 


DISMUBIOK 


A  division 


9:00 

9:15 
9i30 
940 
9:55 
10:10 
10:35 

10:35 
10:50 


Arithmetic 


Study  Reading^ 
Reading 


11K)5    Study  Spelling  & 

Composition 
11:30    


13:00    

IKX)    

1:15    

1*40  Geog.  or  Hist. 

3.-05    


3:15  Study  Gram 

3.40  

3:50  

8.-00  


or 
Both 
Opening     Exer- 
cises 
Study  Arith. 
Mental  Arith. 

Grammar 
Writing 
Recess  &  Phys. 
Training 


Dr.  and  Constr. 

Work 
Intermission 
Study  Geog.  or 

History 
Composition 

Phys.  Training 

Spelling 

Music 

Dismission 


Divisions 
A  B 

X 


B  division 


Study  Reading 


Arithmetic 

Study  SpelL   & 

Composition 

Reading 


Study  Gram. 
Geog.  or  Hist. 


Note:    X  is  a  study  period  for  the  divisions  indicated. 


Cbe  place  of  Games  and  foVk  Dances  in  tbe 

8cboot  Currtculum 

By  Jessie  H.  Banceoft,  New  Yoek. 

Gaines  and  folk  dancing  may  be  kept  together  in  one  dis- 
tinct division  of  physical  training.  They  are  recreatiye  forms 
of  exercise.  In  another  division  stands  the  more  formal  type 
of  work  that  we  call  gymnastics.  Each  division  has  its  dis- 
tinctive functions.  Each  produces  certain  effects  and  accom- 
plishes certain  results  that  the  others  do  not  share  with  it. 

Some  years  ago  when  systematic  physical  training  was  first 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  this  country,  the  general  attitude 
toward  it  on  the  part  of  educators  was,  '^Why,  exercise  is  a 
good  thing.  It  livens  one  up  to  stir  around  a  bit;  one  feek 
better  for  it  and  worse  without  it.  Yes,  we  must  have  exei^ 
cise."  And  by  that  term  exercise  was  meant  any  exorcise.  It 
was  not  recognized  that  different  kinds  of  exercise  produce 
different  results.  Some  kinds,  such  as  lifting  of  heavy  weights, 
cultivate  muscular  strength  and  do  little  for  endurance  of  heart 
and  lungs.  Some,  like  running,  cultivate  this  endurance,  but 
do  nothing  for  development  of  correct  contours  of  chest  and 
spine.  Some,  such  as  aesthetic  forms,  cultivate  grace,  but  do 
nothing  for  reaction. 

Some  forms  of  exercise  employ  the  individual  working  alone. 
Others  contain  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  large  numbers 
working  together.  Some,  like  most  track  and  field  athletics, 
put  the  individual  into  competition  with  his  fellows.  Others, 
like  team  games,  make  his  interests  identical  with  his  fellows, 
and  he  learns  thereby  that  great  secret  of  success  in  life — hoyr 
to  co-operate  and  combine  with  others. 

We  are  not  yet  fully  arrived  at  the  point  where  all  people, 
or  all  educators  even,  recognize  these  differing  effects  from 
different  forms  or  types  or  kinds  of  exercises.  There  is  still 
too  much  feeling  that  exercise  of  any  kind  whatever  means 
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only  that  vague  general  stimulation  of  the  circulation  that  is 
recognized  as  hygienic  in  its  effects.  In  other  subjects  we  are 
far  beyond  this.  No  one  thinks  of  saying  of  reading,  '^Why, 
yes,  reading  is  a  good  thing;  give  the  child  anything  and 
everything  that  is  in  print  for  which  he  may  happen  to  care.*' 
We  recognize  that  different  lines  of  literature  are  calculated  to 
develop  different  powers  of  mind  and  character.  There  is  the 
literature  of  the  imagination,  the  literature  of  fact,  suitable 
for  use  when  the  imagination  or  reason  are  particularly  domi* 
nant  in  their  development.  There  is  the  inspiration  of  great 
biography  and  the  idealistic  literature,  and  the  humanities  that 
appeal  to  developing  character.  These  are  selected  and  used 
at  different  periods  of  the  child's  development  to  feed  his 
growing  powers. 

Physical  training  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  educational 
way.  It  is  not  enough  to  use  a  vague  general  term  ^^exerdse," 
meaning  any  exercise,  but  we  must  have  a  definite  conception 
of  what  exercise  is  needed,  what  results  are  wanted.  What 
does  the  child  require? 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  growing  organism.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  elementary  school  life  a  child  gains  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds  in  weight.  During  the  high  school 
course  he  adds  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  more.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  means  enormous  demand  upon  the  nutritive 
functions  of  the  body.  There  must  be  rich  blood  feeding  the 
tissues  and  removing  waste;  good  digestion  to  feed  the  blood; 
good  lung  power  to  aerate  it;  good  heart  power  to  keep  it 
moving.  At  the  same  time  all  of  these  organs  are  themselves 
undergoing  a  great  growth.  The  heart  more  than  doubles  in 
weight  during  the  elementary  school  years;  the  liver  more 
than  doubles  in  weight;  the  lungs  gain  three  times  in  weight. 
These  organs  are  not  only  gaining  in  bulk  of  tissue,  but  are 
acquiring  their  power  and  habit  of  functioning  for  after  life. 
One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  determining  this  development  is 
exercise ;  something  that  nature  left  to  herself  leads  every  diild 
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to  take  instinctively.  But  we  corral  the  child  for  five  hours  a 
day  for  occupations  that  are  almost  entirely  sedentary.  One 
of  the  great  fundamental  objects  of  school  exercise,  and  one 
reason  why  schools  are  under  obligations  to  provide  exercise 
for  the  child,  is  to  counteract  this  suppression  of  natural  ex* 
ercise  by  providing  such  forms  of  movement  as  shall  conduce 
to  vigorous  work  for  the  heart  and  lungs. 

This  element  of  vigor  is  a  fundamental  requisite  for  all 
school  exercises ;  and  by  the  term  vigor  is  meant  such  exercise 
as  will  quicken  circulation  and  respiration  very  perceptibly  in 
a  short  time.  This  one  qualification  of  vigor  should  charac- 
terize all  forms  of  physical  training  for  schools  with  very  few 
exceptions,  whether  the  form  be  that  of  gymnastics,  of  games, 
folk  dancing,  story  gymnastics,  mimetic  work,  athletics  or 
what-not.  The  physical  trainer  is  always  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  finding  forms  of  exercise  suited  to  school  conditions 
that  shall  contain  this  element  of  vigor.  Among  the  few  suit- 
able forms  that  produce  this  effect  largely  are  games  and  folk 
dancing.  That  is  one  fundamental  reason  why  these  two 
forms  are  desirable  for  school  exercises. 

Aside  from  vigor,  the  different  forms  of  exercise  have  eadi 
its  own  particular  function.  Before  enlarging  on  the  distinc- 
tive effects  of  these  two  recreative  forms  of  exercise,  games  and 
folk  dancing,  it  is  desirable  to  make  clear  the  distinctive  pur- 
pose of  formal  gymnastics,  as  the  two  phases  of  work,  the 
formal  and  the  recreative,  are  complementary  to  each  other 
and  both  essential  to  a  balanced  system  of  physical  training. 

The  main  function  of  formal  gymnastic  exercises,  aside  from 
providing  vigorous  stimulation  for  heart  and  lungs,  to  large 
numbers  working  in  limited  space  and  time,  is  correction  of 
posture.  By  correct  posture  is  meant  erect  attitude  of  the 
body  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  there  is  room  for  the  proper 
growth  and  functioning  of  the  organs.  This  erect  attitude  is 
not  acquired  once  for  all  when  a  little  child  learns  to  stand  and 
walk.    The  erect  posture  is  a  very  late  biological  acquirement 
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in  the  eyolution  of  the  race ;  and  partly  for  that  reason  a  very 
unstable  power. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  long  before  the  child  reaches 
maturity  the  posture  deviates  from  the  correct  lines  into  the 
habitufid  round  shouldered,  depressed  chest  positions,  com- 
monly known  as  the  fatigue  positions.  Such  cases  need  to  be 
definitely  corrected,  but  whether  or  not  a  child  deviates  from 
the  lines  of  correct  growth  in  these  peurticulars,  the  power  to 
maintain  the  erect  attitude  is  one  that  needs  to  be  trained  and 
strengthened  all  thru  the  growing  years.  This  means  that 
certain  groups  of  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  body  must  be 
strongly  contracted  during  exercise,  and  this  contraction  can 
only  come  in  the  extent  and  way  that  is  beneficial  by  a  con- 
scious direction  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  In  other 
words,  he  has  to  establish  or  even  change  certain  habits  of  co- 
ordination, so  that  the  opposing  groups  of  muscles  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  body  do  not  contract  disproportionately, 
as  is  the  tendency  when  the  chest  and  shoulders  are  in  a  faulty 
position.  No  form  of  exercise  in  which  the  motor  impulse  is 
automatic  can  accomplish  this;  only  conscious  direction  from 
the  higher  brain  centers  can  do  it.  For  this  reason  formal 
or  corrective  gymnastics  are  an  intellectual  form  of  exercise. 
This  does  not  imply  by  any  means  that  they  need  be  a  fatigu- 
ing tax  upon  the  mind  or  nervous  energy ;  that  will  be  purely 
a  question  of  the  interest  involved.  The  interest  should  be 
aroused  by  intellectual  means;  the  child  should  be  told  why 
he  takes  certain  exercises ;  why  they  are  effective  taken  in  one 
way  and  not  in  another,  etc.,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  formal 
or  corrective  gymnastics  are  an  intellectual  type  of  work,  and 
the  interest  should  be  aroused  by  intellectual  means. 

In  recreative  forms  of  exercise,  however,  as  in  the  dancing 
and  games,  the  interest  is  emotional  and  the  mind  need  not 
be  directed  to  so  great  an  extent  to  the  muscular  effort  in- 
volved. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  expressing  emotion. 
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Emotion  in  its  highest  degree  naturally  falls  into  rhythmic 
forms  of  expression,  whether  that  be  for  sound,  as  in  music, 
in  ihythmic  speech  as  in  poetry,  or  in  rhythmic  muscular 
action  as  in  dancing. 

Dancing  was  a  part  of  old  religious  rites,  and  has  always 
been  a  fimdamental  form  of  expression  for  joy.  Rapid 
rhythms  have  a  peculiar  effect  in  inducing  muscular  actiyity. 
The  movement  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  soldiers  on  the  march 
is  stimulated  by  the  quick  rhythms  of  the  fife  and  drum.  The 
reverse  is  true  of  slow  rhythms,  which  have  generally  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  both  muscular  action  and  the  emotional 
reaction. 

Because  of  this  effect  in  arousing  emotion  and  movement, 
the  rapid  rhythms  of  dancing  produce  a  maximum  of  vigor- 
ous exercise  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  folk  dancing 
and  modem  social  dancing.  Folk  dancing  approadies  much 
more  nearly  to  the  pantomimic  or  dramatic  than  social  dancing. 
It  is  an  expression  in  repeated  rhythms  of  various  forms  of 
human  interest  and  activity,  such  as  sowing,  reaping,  greet- 
ings mountain  climbing,  etc  Like  all  other  branches  of  folk 
lore,  it  has  been  a  gradual  evolution,  or  in  some  cases  a  devolu- 
tion, from  serious  occupations.  In  any  event,  the  movements 
all  have  some  meaning.  This  marks  one  difference  between 
folk  dancing  and  the  very  limited  movement  of  social  dancing. 
The  movements  are  very  much  freer  also  than  in  social  dancing, 
involving  much  more  vigorous  movement  for  the  entire  body. 
There  is  much  less  of  close  contact  between  partners  as  a  rule. 
Most  folk  dancing  is  done  in  chorus  form  as  it  were,  the  woric 
with  partners  being  often  merely  incidental. 

These  differences  are  not  generally  understood  by  those 
who  object  to  folk  dancing. 

What  then  does  this  dancing  do  for  the  child?  Why  should 
we  embody  it  in  the  school  curriculum? 

First  of  all,  because  of  the  very  vigorous  work  that  it  gives 
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for  heart  and  lungs  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  Next  because 
of  the  natural  stimulation  that  comes  from  the  rhythmic  move- 
ments. Next  the  development  of  grace,  which  very  few  other 
forms  of  exercise  can  equal;  and  perhaps  greatest  of  all, 
gladness  of  spirit  that  comes  from  the  use  of  the  dancing. 
This  form  of  exercise  is  a  joy  to  the  children,  and  in  the  formal 
procedures  of  school  life  the  more  we  can  get  of  this  spon- 
taneous gladness  for  the  children  the  better. 

And  now  as  to  the  games.  Children's  games  are  another 
branch  of  folk  lore.  They  are  as  much  a  heritage  of  child- 
hood as  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  or  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Like 
the  folk  dancing,  they  have  come  to  embody  in  a  form  of 
recreation  and  play  the  serious  activities  of  adults.  The  old 
games  of  stealing  sticks  and  prisoners  base  are  survivals  of 
border  warfare.  Old  rites  and  ceremonies  and  occupations  of 
various  kinds  are  the  material  out  of  which  hundreds  of  games 
have  grown.  These  games  are  founded  on  basic  instincts 
such  as  hunting  and  fighting  instincts,  etc.,  and  give  direct 
tho  imaginary  expression  that  makes  the  interest  intense,  and 
rouses  to  a  vigor  in  exercise  that  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
Aside  from  this  outlet  for  growing  instincts,  the  educational 
value  of  games  in  many  other  directions  is  invaluable.  Thanks 
to  a  Froebel  and  a  Groos,  we  have  come  to  know  that  play  is 
nature's  own  method  of  educating  a  child,  and  games  are  one 
of  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  play.  Thru  them  a 
child  gains  in  physical  prowess,  skill  and  agility,  in  endurance, 
of  heart  and  lungs,  in  quickened  sense  perceptions,  in  judg- 
ment, courage,  co-operation;  in  short,  physically,  psycholog- 
ically and  sociologically. 

Probably  better  than  all  the  rest,  however,  is  the  fun  and 
frolic  spirit  which  they  foster.  One  hearty  laugh  will  coun- 
teract hours  of  serious  work,  and  the  mental  strain  of  the 
serious  occupations  of  school  could  not  possibly  be  offset  with 
a  better  or  more  quickly  acting  corrective.  The  ultimate  test 
of  a  game  is  its  power  in  this  direction  of  mental  hygiene; 
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that  is,  its  power  to  hold  absorbing  interest.  Nothing  is  ao 
well  calculated  to  make  recesses  what  they  should  be  in  the  way 
of  a  complete  change  of  thought  and  feeling  and  a  release  for 
spontaneity  as  the  games. 

Where  large  numbers  of  children  have  very  limited  ysird 
space,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  recesses  so  that  but  few 
classes  will  occupy  the  yard  at  a  time.  Otherwise  the  games 
cannot  be  played  efFectively;  and  imder  any  circumstances 
the  guidance  or  leadership  of  a  teacher  is  necessary.  Qiildren 
enjoy  the  presence  of  an  adult  in  their  play,  and  no  teacher 
need  be  afraid  of  losing  dignity  or  power  of  command  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  children's  games.  On  the  contrary,  a  wise 
and  sympathetic  leadership,  suggesting  here,  holding  to  rules 
there,  bringing  forward  the  timid  child,  teaching  the  too  for- 
ward one  to  await  his  turn  and  co-operate,  will  endear  the 
teacher  to  the  children  as  few  other  things  can  do. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  repertoire  of  games,  not  only 
for  the  school  yard  but  for  the  class  room,  where  even  two  or 
three  minutes  of  lively  fun  will  refresh  a  restless  class  as  noth- 
ing else  can  do. 

Objections  have  sometimes  been  urged  against  the  noise  of 
class  room  games,  or  even  of  those  in  the  school  yard.  To 
this  one  can  only  say  that  other  classes  very  quickly  become 
accustomed  to  it,  as  they  do  to  a  passing  trolley  car  or  any 
other  noise  that  is  frequent. 

The  value  of  the  natural  human  relationship  established 
between  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  thru  the  playing  of  the 
games  cannot  be  ovei^estimated.  Where  children  are  handled 
in  large  numbers  under  conditions  of  repression  and  formal 
discipline,  very  much  is  lost  of  the  simple,  natural,  more  normal 
and  wholesome  elements  that  should  make  for  the  friendship 
of  child  and  adult.  If  the  games  did  nothing  but  revive  and 
hold  this  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil,  they  would  be  far 
more  than  justified  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Thru  all  of  the  games,  as  thru  the  gymnastics,  there  runs  a 
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training  of  will  power,  especially  of  the  power  of  inhibition, 
that  tells  immeasurably  for  the  upbuilding  of  character.  The 
child  who  learns  to  restrain  impulsive  action  and  to  observe 
rules  under  the  excitement  of  a  game,  has  grown  into  a  power 
of  will  that  tells  for  the  highest  development  of  character. 

But  perhaps  highest  of  all  is  their  value  in  fostering  the 
happiness  of  the  child;  for  many  children,  especially  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  a  large  city,  seriousness  of  life  comes  all 
too  early,  and  generally  nothing  could  be  of  greater  value  for 
the  school  to  impart  than  the  free  hearted,  childish  laughter 
and  happiness  that  should  be  the  right  of  all  childhood. 

The  place  of  games  and  folk  dancing  in  a  school  curriculum, 
like  that  of  the  gymnastics,  athletics  and  all  other  forms  of 
physical  training  suited  to  the  conditions,  is  at  the  very  heart 
and  core  of  that  ideal  of  a  complete  and  rounded  development 
of  body,  mind  and  character  which  must  be  the  object  of  a 
balanced  education. 


Tocatfoiut  Cratntng  tn  Gcraianr**'    II 

By  C.  6.  Rathmann 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MOBAIi,   HYGIENE  AND   SOCIAL   CAKE  OF   THE   YOUNG 

There  is  another  side  to  the  work  of  the  continuation  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  aim  of  the  schools  is  twofold:  to  give 
the  young  people  a  thorough  theoretical  training  for  their  life 
work,  and  to  give  them  the  best  moral  training  possible.  Tlie 
authorities  are  fully  aware  that  the  years  between  the  four- 
teenth and  eighteenth  are  the  most  critical;  that  the  young 
people  of  this  age  are  most  susceptible  to  the  evil  influences 
surrounding  them  everywhere,  and  that  they  need  proper  ad- 
vice and  guidance  at  this  time  more  than  at  any  other.  The 
continuation  schools,  therefore,  endeavor  to  supervise  and  in- 
fluence the  life  of  the  young  people  outside  of  their  hours  of 
work  and  school  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  boys 
and  girls  look  for  pleasure,  enjoyment  and  recreation  after 
they  have  performed  the  duties  of  shop  and  school,  and  they 
must  have  them.  To  control  this  desire,  to  direct  it  into  the 
right  channel,  to  awaken  and  cultivate  a  better  taste  and 
higher  ideals  and  standards  of  life,  is  the  aim  of  the  continu- 
ation schools  everywhere,  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  their  program 
demanded  by  the  state.     Every  school  is  required  to  adopt 

*  The  information  for  this  paper  has  been  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing sources: 

Bericht  dss  koeniffliehen  Landg«tD€rb$ratamt»,  Berlin,  1910. 

Dr,  Oeorg  Kersohemteiner,  Siaatsbuergerliche  Erziehung  der  deuUeh^n 
Juffend, 

Dr,  0€org  K^rtehemteiner,  Beohaohtungen  uebsr  gewerbliche  Erzi§- 
hwig, 

M,  Sadler,  ContimuUion  Schools  tn  England  and  eltewhere, 

Attisr  and  Cwninal,  Emeignement  Techniqus  an  France  et  a  VEtranger, 

Bruno  Meermann,  Law9  and  Begulatione  concerning  Continuation 
Schools  in  Oermany, 

H,  Sierks,  FortbUdungeechulweeen  in  Deutechland  and  a  large  number 
of  annual  reports  of  various  continuation  and  technical  schools  in 
Germany. 
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measures  for  the  Jugendfuersorge  or  moral  care  of  the  young 
people,  and  to  enable  the  schools  to  carry  out  these  measures, 
the  state  contributes  large  sums  of  money  every  year  and  de- 
mands that  the  communities  do  the  same. 

The  various  kinds  of  extension  work  for  moral  training 
found  in  the  different  schools  are: 

Regular  hours  for  gymnastics  in  outdoor  and  indoor  gym- 
nasiums, the  gymnasiums  to  be  provided  for  by  the  commu- 
nities. 

Athletic  games  under  the  direction  of  well-trained  coaches. 

Provisions  for  bathing  and  swimming.     The  public  baths 
and  swinmiing  schools  are  open  to  the  pupils  of  the  continua- 
tion schools  on  certain  evenings  or  during  certain  hours  on 
Sunday. 
I  Evening  entertainments  of  a  literary,  musical,  or  social 

character. 

Libraries  and  reading  rooms. 

Excursions  under  the  direction  of  teachers,  to  museums,  art 
galleries,  industrial  establishments,  public  institutions,  or  the 
country. 

Advisory  Bureau  in  charge  of  the  principal  and  head  teach- 
ers. Here  the  young  people  may  call  for  advice  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  work,  self -culture  or  anything  they  wish  to 
undertake,  and  here  they  may  secure  valuable  help  and  ad- 
vice in  the  selection  of  the  vocation  for  which  they  are  best 
fiUed. 
\  School  banks  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  may  entrust  their 

-  earnings. 

\  In  all  of  these  schools  the  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  giv- 

ing the  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

In  connection  with  many  of  the  schools  there  are  Lehrlings- 
heime  or  apprentices*  clubs,  where  the  boys  may  spend  part  of 
their  evenings  and  Sundays  and  engage  in  the  various  kinds 
of  recreation  offered  in  them. 

The  participation  in  all  this  extension  work  is  voluntary; 
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no  coercion  is  exercised.  The  reports,  however,  show  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities given  and  the  influence  of  the  Jugendfuertorge  work 
has  been  found  valuable  and  has  produced  good  results  every- 
where. 

TRAINING  IN  THB  AETS  AND  CmArTS 

So  much  for  the  continuation  schools.  They  take  care  of 
the  masses  of  boys  and  girls  who  must  go  to  work  when  they 
have  finished  the  elementary  school  course.  To  those  who  can 
afford  to  give  additional  time  to  their  education  and  who  de- 
sire to  secure  a  more  extensive  and  thoro  preparation  for  their 
life  work,  the  excellent  Ktmttgewerbe  wnd  Handwerkerschulen, 
"Artist  and  Trade  Schools,"  for  young  people  of  both  sexes 
which  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  are  open.  Instruction 
is  given  to  the  artists  in  daytime,  to  the  pupils  engaged  in 
trades  in  the  evening,  and  to  both  on  Sunday  mornings.  All 
applicants  for  admission  to  these  schools  must  be  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  must  have  worked  as  apprentices  in  a  shop  for 
two  years.  The  principal  work  of  these  schools  is  drawing;, 
and  their  aim  is  to  enable  the  young  people  to  represent  all 
the  work  occurring  in  their  trade  by  drawings,  to  execute  it 
according  to  these  drawings,  and  to  make  original  plans  and 
designs  for  it.  In  addition  to  the  artistic  mechanic  and  free- 
hand drawing,  instruction  is  given  in  knowledge  of  material, 
construction,  estimates  of  cost  and  business  practice.  Shop- 
work  exists  only  for  the  artists  and  not  for  all  of  these. 

In  most  of  the  schools  there  are  shops  for  decorative  paint- 
ing, modeling,  metal-work,  engraving,  woodoarving,  artistic 
bookbinding,  ceramics,  sculpture,  leather  work,  photography, 
and  for  girls'  artistic  handwork.  For  the  trades  there  are  no 
shops.  These  schools,  like  the  trade  continuation  sdiools,  are 
not  to  replace  the  training  of  the  shops  in  which  the  boys  and 
girls  work,  but  to  raise  the  work  to  a  higher  artistic  and  tech- 
nical level. 
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The  courses  are  from  two  to  four  years;  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  schools,  four  years.  In  most  schools  there  are 
preparatory  classes  for  such  as  have  very  little  preparation 
in  drawing.  Pupils  in  all  the  classes  must  give  all  their  time 
to  the  school  work  and  cannot  engage  in  any  vocational  work. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is,  as  a  rule,  eighty  marks  for  the  year  for 
Grermans;  for  foreigners,  and  these  schools  are  largely  at- 
tended by  such,  400  marks.  Indigent  pupils  may  pay  part 
of  the  tuition  or  may,  if  necessary,  attend  without  paying 
anything  for  their  instruction. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  all  parts  of  Germany 
Fachscktden,  schools  for  special  trades  in  localities  where 
such  trades  form  the  principal  industry.  Predominant  among 
these  are  the  schools  for  the  building,  the  machinery  and  the 
textile  industries.  The  **Banggewerk9chulen,"  or  schools  for 
builders,  give  young  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  carpenters, 
masons,  bricklayers  and  stonecutters,  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  their  work. 

The  courses  consist  of  five  half  years,  conducted  during  the 
winter  months  so  as  not  to  take  the  young  men  away  from 
their  work  during  the  busy  season.  They  may  be  attended 
continuously  or  with  interruptions. 

The  Fachschvien  for  machinists  and  metal-workers  are  at- 
tended by  young  men  engaged  in  machine  shops,  in  mines,  in 
the  shops  of  the  various  metal  industries^  in  ship-building, 
and  by  such  as  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as 
railroad  engineers.  The  course  for  all  students  is  four  half 
years.  The  tuition  in  the  schools  for  builders  and  metal- 
workers is,  as  a  rule,  thirty  marks  per  half  year  for  Germans 
and  five  times  ajs  much  for  foreigners.  If,  in  these  schools,  the 
students  become  old  enough  to  be  required  to  attend  to  their 
military  duties,  they  are  excused  from  these  duties  until  they 
have  finished  their  course  at  school. 
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The  special  schools  for  textile  industry  are  divided  into 
schools  for  weaving  and  for  higher  textile  work.  In  the  for- 
mer young  men  and  young  women  are  trained  in  handling  the 
weaving  machinery  in  large  establishments,  and  girls  are 
taught  the  use  of  the  various  handlooms.  In  the  latter,  the 
students  receive  technical  and  artistic  training  which  enables 
them  to  become  designers  for  the  various  branches  of  textile 
industry,  as  for  rugs  and  carpets,  for  material  for  furniture 
and  interior  decorations,  dress  materials,  hand  and  machine 
lace  work,  ribbon,  etc. 

All  the  textile  schools  are  supplied  with  shops  and  machin* 
ery  for  practical  work. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  other  Fachsckulen  or  schools 
for  special  trades  in  the  cities  where  these  trades  constitute 
the  chief  industries.  In  North  Bavaria,  where  thousands  of 
people  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  toys,  there  are  schools 
for  wood  carving  and  pottery,  and  in  the  granite  districts  for 
stonecutting.  In  Saxony  there  are  special  schools  for  watch- 
makers, tinworkers,  millers,  tanners  and  basketworkers.  In 
Hamburg  there  are  schools  for  wagon  makers,  in  Siegen  for 
gunsmiths,  in  some  cities  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  noted  for  the 
musical  instrument  industry,  schools  for  instrument  makers, 
and  many  others. 

With  the  many  and  various  kinds  of  schools  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  opportunities  for  vocational  training  do  not  end. 
Those  I  have  spoken  of  are  for  the  young  people,  but  there 
is  no  age  limit  as  to  additional  training  for  workmen.  Trades- 
men and  employees  as  well  as  owners  of  shops  who  have  had 
years  of  practice  and  experience,  may  go  to  school  again,  if 
they  choose. 

JCASTSE  COURSES 

Meister  Kv/rse  (Master  Courses)  as  they  are  called,  are  es- 
tablished for  men  from  twenty-four  to  forty-five  years  of  age 
who  have  not  had  proper  apprentice  training  or  opportunity 
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to  attend  continuation  schoolB.  In  these  courses  they  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  progress  made  in  their  special  trade,  with 
new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  work. 

Most  of  these  courses  are  held  in  the  trade  schools, 
the  shops  of  which  can  be  used.  The  Director  of  the 
Fachschtde  is  at  the  same  time  in  charge  of  the  master 
courses. 

There  are  three  different  courses.  ( 1 )  In  centrally  located 
places,  mostly  large  cities.  These  are  attended  by  tradesmen 
of  a  large  district.  The  courses  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks 
and  require  continuous  attendance. 

(2)  Local  Courses  for  one  city.  These  are  attended  dur- 
ing part  of  the  day  or  in  the  evening  in  order  to  have  the  par- 
ticipants interrupt  their  work  as  little  as  possible. 

(S)  Migratory  Courses.  Teachers  go  from  place  to  place 
giving  short  courses.  These  courses  are  for  the  tradesmen  in 
small  cities. 

The  cost  of  these  courses  is  borne  by  the  state,  the  commu- 
nity or  district  and  the  Trade  Guilds.  A  small  tuition  is 
charged,  but  not  insisted  upon  where  the  applicants  are  poor. 
To  enable  tradesmen  to  go  to  the  larger  courses,  their  railroad 
fare  is  paid. 

Such  master  courses  are  offered  to  older  commercial  men 
also. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  COST 

The  number  of  continuation  and  trade  schools  in  Germany 
was,  for  the  year  1909,  19,331,  with  a  membership  of  921,280 
pupils.  The  sum  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Trades  of  Prussia 
for  the  schools  in  that  state  was  more  than  18,000,000  of 
marks. 

Of  the  technical  and  commercial  high  schools  in  Germany, 
I  shall  not  speak.  They  are  sufficient  in  number  to  satisfy  all 
the  demands,  and  they  are  known  everywhere  for  their  excel- 
lent work. 
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SE8ULT8 

The  continuation  schoolfl  of  Germany  have  produced  admir- 
able results.  They  keep  the  young  industrial  army  under 
healthy  school  discipline  during  the  years  in  which  they  need 
it  most,  thru  the  work  done  at  school  and  thru  the  control  ex- 
ercised over  them  outside  of  work  and  school.  They  have  pro- 
duced more  intelligent  workmen  in  all  fields  of  industry  and 
commerce  with  greater  skill  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  work.  They  have 
helped,  as  the  educational  authorities  in  the  Laudegerverherat 
hoped  they  would,  to  make  Germany  the  foremost  industrial 
nation  in  Europe. 

MORE  ATTENTION  TO  CIVIC  AND  ETHICAL  TEAININO 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  leading  educators  in 
Germany  who  have  watched  the  continuation  school  movement 
with  the  greatest  interest,  have  begun  to  point  out  serious  de- 
fects in  this  system.  They  maintain  that  the  vocational  train- 
ing the  young  people  receive  is  too  purely  tedinical,  that  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  ethical  and  civic  training.  They 
concede  that  the  Jugendftiersorge  measures  intended  to  inocu- 
late in  the  boys  and  girls  higher  ideals  of  life  do  some  good, 
but  feel  that  they  are  not  far-reaching  enough.  They  want 
the  moral  training  and  the  training  for  the  responsibilities  of 
civic  life  to  become  part  of  the  regular  school  work  in  addi- 
tion to  the  guidance  and  direction  outside  of  shop  and  school. 

DR.  KERSCHENSTEINEB's  GREAT  WORK 

Prominent  among  those  interested  in  the  reform  of  contin- 
uation school  work  is  Dr.  Greorge  Kerschensteiner,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  in  Munich.  Thru  his  book  on  Stoats- 
tmergerliche  Erziehimg  (Education  for  Citizenship)  which 
has  created  considerable  stir  in  Grermany  and  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  thru  his  work  in  the  continuation 
schools  of  Munich,  he  has  given  the  world  his  ideas  how  voca- 
tional training  should  be  shaped  so  as  not  to  send  out  from  the 
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schools  skilled  workmen  only,  but  morally  well  trained  young 
men  and  women,  promising  to  become  useful  and  loyal  citi- 
zens. A  school,  he  says,  which  during  no  part  of  the  day 
awakens  any  other  interest  than  that  of  earning  money,  no 
other  desire  but  that  of  gaining  advantage  over  others  in  the 
economic  struggle,  cannot  be  considered  a  place  where  proper 
education  for  civic  virtues  is  given. 

To  influence  the  young  people  in  the  right  way,  we  must, 
in  his  opinion,  awaken  and  maintain  their  full  interest.  If  we 
have  that,  we  have  their  confidence  and,  having  their  confi- 
dence, we  can  guide  them  as  they  must  be  guided.  This  in- 
terest can  be  secured  only  by  placing  before  the  pupils  the 
work  in  which  they  find  genuine  pleasure,  which  responds  to 
their  inclinations,  their  talents,  and  their  hopes  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. Such  work  is  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the 
elementary  schools  to  shift  for  themselves,  not  book  knowledge 
or  theory,  but  the  manual,  practical  work  for  the  occupation 
which  they  have  selected  as  their  life  work.  Not  only  theo- 
retical, but  regular  practical  work  in  the  craft  schools  or 
school  shops,  also  must  be  inserted  organically  into  the  course 
of  study.  It  must  become  the  center  of  interest  around  which 
everything  else  that  is  to  be  learned  must  be  grouped.  TTie 
school  so  arranged  affords  the  best  conditions,  not  only  for 
training  efiicient  workers,  but  also  for  successful  moral  and 
civic  training. 

Good  citizenship,  the  acquisition  of  civic  virtues,  cannot  be 
taught  from  books.  The  pupils  must  be  given  opportunities 
to  practice  them,  and  the  school  and  its  activities  must  give 
these  opportunities.  The  work  in  the  school  shop,  in  the  scho(d 
laboratories,  the  school  kitchens  and  school  gardens  under  the 
guidance  of  tactful,  intelligent  teachers,  is  the  best  means, 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner  claims,  to  implant  these  virtues.  All  en- 
gaged in  individual  or  group  work — ^much  of  the  latter  is 
done  in  Munich  after  the  first  year — the  students  experience 
common  success  and  common  failure ;  they  learn  to  find  pleas- 
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ure  in  common  creative  work  and  to  bear  common  disappoint- 
ments.    In  the  school  shops  the  ambition  of  the  individual  be-  | 

comes  part  of  the  ambition  of  all.  Here  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  part  of  the  work  is  cultivated  in  every 
boy.  The  individual  learns  to  subordinate  himself  to  the 
whole,  his  own  interests  to  those  of  all.  In  the  work  of  the 
school  shop,  especially  in  the  group  work  with  its  well-defined 
plan,  the  civic  virtues  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  whole, 
of  self-control,  of  devotion  to  one's  work,  of  conscientiousness, 
accuracy,  order,  cleanliness,  and  careful  and  persistent  doing 
are  cultivated,  become  habits,  become  part  of  the  boy's  self. 
The  work  in  the  shop  must  be  so  arranged  by  the  teacher  that 
all  his  experiences  in  connection  with  it  point  out  convincingly 
to  the  boy  how  in  thousands  of  ways  the  interests  of  the 
whole  are  related  to  each  other  and  are  interdependent,  how 
not  Sdbstmcht  but  Selhst  Ziicht,  not  selfishness  but  self-con- 
trol, makes  him  strong  in  the  social  and  economic  struggle, 
how  one-sided,  selfish  watching  of  one's  own  interests  imperils 
not  only  the  interests  of  his  co-workers,  but,  in  the  end,  his 
own. 

Such  training  the  continuation  school  with  theoretical  edu- 
cation only,  cannot  give.  Every  school  of  this  kind  must  be 
supplied  with  a  craft  school  or  shop. 

There  must  be  self-government  in  these  schools.  The  care 
of  the  shop,  order,  proper  arrangement  and  tidy  appearance, 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  boys.  The  care  of  the  material, 
the  control  of  its  consumption,  avoidance  of  waste  should  be 
entrusted  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that  responsibilty  may  be 
located.  A  proper  class  spirit  must  be  established.  For 
proper  self-control  the  teacher  must  gradually  loosen  the 
reins  and  lead  the  students  to  assume  them.  The  boys  must  be 
led  to  make  their  own  rules  and  regulations  for  proper  conduct 
in  and  out  of  school.  The  teacher  must  step  more  and  more 
into  the  background,  without,  however,  losing  sight  of  any- 
thing. 
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In  addition  to  tHe  moral  and  civic  training  which,  as  Dr. 
Eerschensteiner  claims,  the  properly  conducted  shopwork 
affords,  one  hour  per  week  of  the  program  is  set  aside  for 
instruction  in  Lebenskunde  und  BtnergerJcunde  (Duties  of 
Life  and  of  Citizenship).  The  instruction  in  the  former  starts 
with  the  hygiene  of  the  shop  and  of  work  and  develops  into 
general  hygiene,  showing  the  boy  and  girl  how  to  preserve 
their  health  and  how  to  lead  a  proper  and  happy  life.  The 
latter  takes  as  a  basis  the  historic  development  of  the  trade 
which  the  pupil  has  selected.  The  teacher  leads  the  boy  from 
the  simple  conditions  of  his  trade  in  the  past  to  the  more  com- 
plex conditions  of  the  present.  By  this  historic  treatment  he 
makes  the  boy  see  the  ever-growing  interdependence  of  man 
and  the  different  groups  of  occupations  emd  their  relations  to 
each  other,  the  gradual  intertwining  of  all  interests,  peoples, 
and  states.  In  this  way  the  pupil  begins  to  understand  the 
limits  of  his  own  justified  egotism  and  to  comprehend  the  task 
which  the  state  must  perform — ^that  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  each  individual. 

Another  hour  per  week  is  assigned  to  religious  teaching. 
Excursions,  gymnastic  exercises,  athletic  sports,  bathing  and 
swimming,  the  use  of  good  books  furnished  by  the  school  libra- 
ries, and  evening  and  Sunday  entertainments  complete  the 
program  of  moral  and  civic  training  in  the  continuation 
schools  in  charge  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner. 

These  schools  have  the  strong  support  of  the  labor  unions 

;  and  trade  guilds.    The  schools  in  charge  of  the  latter  have  all 

;  been  amalgamated  with  the  schools  established  by  the  city. 

The  members  of  these  associations  are  the  enthusiastic  co- 

i  workers  of  the  superintendent. 

I  Vocational   and    civic   training    are    not   confined    to    the 

young  people;  the  opportunities  are  extended  to  journey- 
men and  mfiister  workmen  who  feel  the  need  of  such  training. 
Classes  are  open  for  both  of  them  and  they  are  well  attended. 
There   are   fifty-two   trade   and   commercial    continuation 
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schools  in  Munich  with  classes  for  fifty-five  different  trades. 
They  are  accommodated  in  seven  large  buildings  which  are 
equipped  with  classrooms  and  shops  for  every  trade,  with  an 
auditoriiun  and  exhibit  haU,  a  museum  and  a  library. 

The  schools  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
guiding  principles : 

The  education  in  continuation  schools  must  consider  the 
technical,  the  commercial-economic,  and  the  civic  training  of 
the  pupils.    It  cannot  be  a  general  education. 

The  education  must  be  extended  to  the  apprentice,  the 
journeyman  and  the  master  workman. 

The  schools  of  the  guilds  must  be  united  with  the  city  con- 
tinuation schools. 

The  attendeuice  at  continuation  school  is  obligatory  for  the 
apprentice  during  the  entire  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  at 
least  for  three  years  after  leaving  the  elementary  school.  As 
to  journeyman  and  masters,  the  attendance  is  voluntary. 

Shops  or  craft  schools  must  be  connected  with  every  con- 
tinuation school  for  reasons  given  above,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  employer  has  not  the  time  or,  in  many  cases, 
the  ability  to  teach  everything  the  boy  should  know  concern- 
ing his  tnule.  The  pupil  often  gets,  in  this  age  of  specialized 
labor,  in  shop  or  factory,  no  more  than  a  few  features  of  the 
work  instead  of  all  of  it. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  boys  for  the  shop  activities  and  the 
girls  for  the  household  work  in  the  continuation  schools,  in- 
struction in  manual  training  for  the  boys  and  in  domestic 
science  for  the  girls  is  given  in  the  eighth  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  work  in  manual  training  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  practical  men  taken  from  the  shops  in  the  city. 

To  make  the  public  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  continuation  schools,  they  must  be  educated,  and  this  is 
done  by  means  of  exhibits  and  lectures. 

Self-government  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
way. 
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All  unskilled  workmen  under  eighteen  years,  helpers  in  vari- 
ous trades,  errand  boys,  messengers,  etc.,  receive  instruction 
in  the  so-called  general  continuation  schools,  of  which  there 
are  twelve. 

The  time  for  instruction  is  nine  hours  per  week.  There  are 
no  classes  in  the  evening.  For  journeymen  and  masters,  in- 
struction is  given  on  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings. 

The  city  supplies  the  school  courses  for  the  schools,  pays 
the  teachers'  salaries,  furnishes  the  school  appliances,  machin- 
ery and  tools.  Each  guild  is  represented  on  the  supervisory 
board  of  the  school  in  which  its  trade  is  taught.  It  furnishes 
the  workmen  employed  as  teachers  in  the  shops,  for  whom 
the  city  pays  the  salaries  and  furnishes  the  material  used  and 
the  models  for  drawing.  No  tuition  is  charged.  The  city 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  during  the  year 
1908-1909,  the  sum  of  $260,000.  The  fifty-five  schools  are 
attended  by  9,400  pupils. 

The  program  for  the  trade  continuation  schools  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Religion    1  hour 

Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping 1  hour 

German,   Reading,   Composition   and   Literature 1  hour 

Duties  of  Life  and  Citizenship 1  hour 

Drawing    9  and  3  hours 

Physics    (1st  year) 2  hours 

Sbopwork    i,  3  and  4  hourr 

The  shopwork  is  in  charge  of  practical  workmen ;  the  other 
branches  are  taught  by  teachers  giving  their  whole  time  to 
the  continuation  schools,  or  by  teachers  of  the  Munich  ele- 
mentary and  middle  schools,  both  specially  trained  for  their 
work. 

For  girls  there  are  forty  household  continuation  schools  with 
7,500  pupils,  who  receive  three  hours  of  instruction  per  week, 
and  80  trade  and  commercial  schools,  in  which  from  six  to 
fifteen  hours  of  instruction  per  week  is  given.  The  attend- 
ance in  these  schools  is  compulsory  for  three  years. 
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I.  Let  the  pupil  correct  his  own  productions. 

II.  Suggestions  on  assigning  topics  and  stimulating  in- 
dividual effort. 

III.  Correlation. 

IV.  Teach  him  it  is  "EngUsh." 

V.  Some  more  reasons  for  untiring  criticism  of  all  writ- 
ten lessons. 

VI.  Use  of  reference  books.    "Copying*'  and  how  to  pre- 
vent. 

VII.  Coming  in  touch  with  your  class. 

IV.    TEACH  HIM  IT  IS  "eNGUSH" 

"What's  the  use  of  studying  grammar?"  "I  despise  rfiet- 
oric."  "I  canH  write  about  that."  "Fd  rather  take  a  whip- 
ping any  day  than  write  an  essay,"  and  so  on — a  beautiful 
chorus !  Perhaps  you  have  been  compelled  to  listen  to  it  until 
there  has  come  to  be  a  dreadful  ringing  in  your  ears. 

Oh,  well,  you  weren't  anticipating  an  easy  job  when  you 
began  teaching  English,  were  you?  Quit  then.  But  if  it  is 
just  trying,  dragging,  backward  work  and  you  really  want  to 
do  it,  and  somehow  can't,  why,  then,  breathe  in  deep.  Sharpen 
up  your  tools.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  already  working  beyond 
your  own  strength.  You  can't  do  €my  more,  but  with  better 
r  tools  you  would  see  better  results.  . 

It  is  ever  true.  If  we  can  bring  sufficient  power  to  bear 
upon  the  task  in  hand,  it  can  be  done  so  readily  that  it  even 
seems  to  be  easy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  come  without  ade- 
quate power,  the  lightest  responsibility  becomes  burdensome. 

Don't  fret  about  your  work  being  "too  hard."  Put  your- 
self to  it  to  get  a  better  edge  on  this  tool,  a  keener  point  on 
that,  and  withal  a  little  more  skill  in  wielding  them.  Some- 
times the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  poor  judgment.    You  are  em- 
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ploying  a  wrong  tool,  or  bearing  too  heavily  upon  it.    Look 
to  your  tools. 

Perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  come  to  the  recitation  with  a 
dear,  fresh,  interested  presentation  of  the  subject,  as  if  you 
honestly  loved  "English."  Do  you?  Or  possibly  the  temper 
of  your  class  is  ruined  by  too  strenuous  coercion.  Just  go  on 
ahead  of  them  a  few  paces  without  looking  behind.  They  may 
find  it  refreshing  to  follow  of  themselves  instead  of  being 
driven.    Youth  yearns  to  be  trusted. 

But  speaking  of  "English" — dignify  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, grammar,  rhetoric  and  composition,  by  implanting 
the  idea  that  all  these  are  "English."  In  effect  say  to  them 
daily: 

1.  English  is  our  own  tongue — ^not  merely  "Lessons  in 
English"  as  we  see  on  the  cover  of  the  text-book,  but  the 
native  speech  of  the  greatest  people  on  earth.  By  rare 
good  fortune  you  may  have  been  bom  to  this  language 
and  consequently  are  so  used  to  it  that  you  ignore  its 
greatness ;  while  the  whole  schools  full  of  boys  and  girls 
are  struggling  to  learn  it:  Indians,  Scandinavians, 
Poles,  Italians,  Japanese,  and  others.  They  speak  brok- 
enly and  ungrammatically,  but  we  who  are,  as  it  were, 
the  proud  lords  of  English,  we  must  be  perfectly  at 
home  and  elegant  in  our  use  of  it.  (And  privately  get 
to  yourself  as  well  a  vigorous  pride  in  this  "English" 
if  you  lack  it.) 
%,  It  is  a  phase  of  our  patriotism  to  use  English  fluently 
and  correctly.  What  of  a  Chinaman  who  found  chop- 
sticks awkward;  or  a  Turk  who  constantly  puttered 
with  his  turban ;  or  an  American  who  could  tell  nothing 
of  George  Washington,  who  could  not  locate  Chicago, 
who  never  heard  of  the  White  House  nor  Congress! 
And  what  of  your  boasted  American  citizen  who  mis- 
uses, jumbles,  and  muddles  his  own  proud  and  potent 
language ! 
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S.  This  ^'English"  of  which  we  are  studying  the  laws  in 
our  grammar  and  rhetoric,  is  spoken  more  widely  than 
any  other  language.  Make  a  geography  lesscm  of  the 
English  hour  for  once  on  a  globe  or  map  of  the  hemi- 
spheres— ^locate  all  parts  where  English  is  used  exclu- 
sively or  largely,  and  learn  ihewe  tJiorciy. 

Next  make  a  day's  history  lesson.  How  and  by  whom 
was  English  taken  to  all  these  different  lands?  The 
rhetoric  and  etymology  classes  will  specially  enjoy  this, 
or  assign  each  land  to  a  different  pupil  for  a  historical 
essay.  Even  the  civil  government  or  political  economy 
class  can  get  a  good  lesson  considering  the  political  and 
commercial  causes  of  its  extensive  spread,  and  the  like- 
lihood of  its  universality  in  time  to  come.  The  Literary 
Debating  Society  might  find  this  a  good  topic.  In  the 
same  connection  an  essay,  or  a  few  words  during  Gen- 
eral Exercises,  about  **Esperanto  vs.  English,"  may  be 
broadening  to  all. 
4 .  For  all  these  reasons  '^English"  is  much  more  important 
than  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  German  and  French,  of 
high  school  and  college. 

The  first  two  have  really  gone  out  of  use,  but  we 
study  them  still  because  so  many  of  our  words  are  sim- 
ply modem  forms  of  Greek  or  Latin  words.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  have  a  clear,  polished  knowledge  of  our  own 
English  without  going  back  to  get  at  the  ancient  mean- 
ing of  the  roots  of  words.  There  is  a  point  surely — the 
Greek  and  Latin  students  are  merely  studying  higher 
English  after  all! 

You  might  explain  that  with  French  and  Grerman  it 
is  somewhat  different.  We  often  need  to  speak  them — 
but  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of  your  map  you  will 
find  that  an  individual  who  can  speak  both  Grerman  and 
French  is  not  at  home  in  one-third  so  much  territory  as 
he  who  speaks  English.     We  might  well  feel  conceited 
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about  our  pursuit  of  Englishi  grammar,  rhetoric,  etc., 
just  as  one  who  takes  private  art  lessons  feels.  It  is  a 
great  thing;  and  a  great  and  glorious  fact  that  every 
youth  in  this  land  has  a  free  chance  to  do  it.  No  extra 
fees  for  English ! 

5.  Again,  granmiar,  all  English  branches,  is  more  prac- 
tical than  any  other  study.  It  is  in  more  constant  de- 
mand daily  by  everybody.  Oh,  of  course,  you  can  get 
thru  life  without  it ;  so  you  could  without  legs,  as  many 
poor  cripples  have  proven.  You  may  be  a  saint,  or 
make  a  fortune,  or  even  get  into  society  on  poor  gram- 
mar. Even  so,  the  world  will  say  behind  your  back, 
*^0h,  yes!  Oh,  yes,  but  he  murders  the  king's  English 
every  time  he  opens  his  mouth." 

Whatever  else  you  have,  you  need  good  English. 

6.  Another  sincere  but  foolish  objection  that  has  to  be 
met — "We  know  how  to  talk  now."  Admit  that,  they 
do;  'tis  true.  Then  idealize  on  the  American  home  of 
the  generations  to  come  when  correct  grammar,  perfect 
pronunciation,  elegant  choice  of  language,  will  be  sec- 
ond nature  as  it  is  to  but  few  now ;  when  the  best  litera- 
ture will  be  in  the  greatest  demand — as  it  is  not  now. 

In  that  proud  day  the  hours,  the  weeks,  the  years, 
now  devoted  to  a  mediocre  mastery  of  the  fundamentals 
of  English,  will  be  spent  in  attaining  a  perfection  of 
expression  now  unknown.  The  instincts  of  the  soul,  the 
lofty  visions  of  the  imagination,  will  no  longer  fade  into 
oblivion  behind  dumb  lips.  "English"  will  have  become 
the  language  of  infinite  possibility.  Shades  of  thought 
and  flutterings  of  hope  and  eternity,  that  now  we  scarce 
can  ken,  will  speak  from  life  to  life.  The  soul,  by  that 
strange,  grand  law  of  nature,  will  develop  tenfold  power 
and  beauty  as  it  outfolds. 

Other  languages  have  each  their  glory.  English  is 
the  voice  of  America's  being.    Speak  it. 


Cbrtetmas  He  It  Uhs  in  8bafic8pcare'8  Cime 

[Adapted  from  an  article  in  The  OirP$  Oym,] 

If  we  could  pass  thru  the  great  door  of  a  stately  English 
home  in  the  time  of  Queen  fUizabeth,  or  sit  for  an  hour  before 
the  fire  in  the  house  of  some  well-to-do  London  merchant 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  or  in  the  cottage  of  some  red- 
faced,  solid  villager,  we  should  read  our  Shakespea^  with 
different  eyes. 

Something  happened  after  Shakespeare's  time  to  turn  merry 
England  into  serious,  hard-working,  matter-of-fact  England. 
The  Puritans  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  those  good 
people  frowned  upon  the  old-time  merry-making,  the  general 
habit  of  song-singing,  the  love  of  festivals,  and  the  easy-go- 
lucky  way  of  taking  life  which  made  England  picturesque 
when  Shakespeare  went  up  to  London  to  seek  and  find  his 
fortune. 

England  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  suppression  of  its  old- 
time  revels  under  Puritan  rule,  and  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1645,  imder  the  title,  "An  Hue  and  Cry  After  CJhristmas," 
shows  how  fresh  the  memory  of  the  ancient  celebration  was 
in  the  hearts  of  many  men  and  womoi.  The  descriptive  title 
runs  like  this:  "The  arraignment,  conviction  and  imprison- 
ing of  Christmas  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  last,  and  how  he  broke 
out  of  prison  in  the  holidays  and  got  away :  he  only  left  his 
hoary  hair  and  gray  beard  sticking  between  two  iron  bars  of 
a  window."  .      .     "Any  man  or  woman  .      .     that 

can  give  any  knowledge,  or  tell  any  tidings,  of  an  old,  old, 
very  old  gray-bearded  gentleman,  called  Christmas,  who  was 
wont  to  be  a  verie  familiar  ghest  and  visit  all  sorts  of  people 
both  pore  and  rich,  and  used  to  appear  in  glittering  gold, 
silk,  and  ribbons,  in  the  Court,  and  in  all  shapes  in  the  Theatre 
at  Whitehall,  and  had  singing,  feasts  and  jollitie  in  all  places, 
both  in  the  citie  and  countrie  for  his  coming     .      .      .      who- 
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soever  can  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  or  where  he  may  be 
found,  let  them  bring  him  back  again  into  England." 

And  back  he  came  in  due  time,  but  a  much  less  riotous  old 
man  than  he  had  been  in  Shakespeare's  days  and  in  the  days 
before  him.  That  he  had  needed  reformation  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, but  in  the  process  he  lost  something  of  his  picturesque 
gaiety. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  the  English  people  were  powerful  in 
mind  and  body,  but  they  were  children  in  their  capacity  for 
pleasure,  and  they  lov^  shows  of  all  kinds  as  the  boys  of 
to-day  love  the  circus.  They  were  a  loyal,  affectionate  folk, 
hearty  in  mind  and  body  and  given  to  hospitality.  If  they 
loved  sack  and  ale  overmuch,  they  loved  them  in  company. 

Prices  of  all  kinds  have  risen  enormously  since  that  time, 
but  no  one  thing  has  advanced  in  value  more  rapidly  than 
time.  We  modems  have  not  time  to  do  our  work ;  in  the  six- 
teenth century  they  had  plenty  of  time  for  play.  We  confine 
our  Christmas  celebration  to  a  single  day,  and  loosen  the  bonds 
of  business  a  litle  during  holiday  week;  they  devoted  twelve 
days  to  merriment,  and  the  fun  sometimes  ran  on  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  From  Christmas  Eve  to  Twelfth  Night  the 
England  of  Shakespeare's  day  took  no  accoimt  of  time  and 
gave  itself  up  to  merry-making.  In  palace,  university,  hall 
and  cottage,  there  was  eating  and  drinking  and  mumming 
and  singing  and  playing  in  costume,  and  many  sports,  gentle 
or  rude. 

Festivities  had  often  run  a  course  of  some  length  before 
Christmas  Eve,  but  that  eventful  night  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  All  sorts  of  traditions,  legends  and  beliefs 
about  the  sacred  night  were  floating  about  England  from  the 
earliest  times.     Then,  Marcellus  in  Hamlet  tells  us — 

"  .     .     .no  spirit  can  walk  abroad. 
Tlie  nights  are  ^olesome;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  halltyw'd  and  so  graxAous  is  the  time.*' 
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It  was  said  that  on  the  holy  night  the  oxen  knelt  in  their 
stalls  at  midnight  in  adoration  of  the  Child  who  once  lay  in  a 
manger;  bees  sang  in  their  hives;  invisible  bells  rang  in  unison 
on  the  midnight  air.  In  many  poetic  fancies  the  song  of  the 
angels  at  the  Nativity  echoed  and  re-echoed  over  England. 

But  neither  poetry  nor  religion  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
the  sixteenth-century  Englishmen  from  Christmas  feasting. 
Tliey  were  robust,  and  the  provision  made  for  diristmas  was 
on  a  great  scale;  in  twelve  days  of  sixteenth  century  merry- 
making, a  prodigious  consumption  of  capons,  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  beef,  mutton  and  brawn  took  place. 

The  appalling  eating  and  drinking  of  the  earlier  times  had 
sensibly  diminished,  but  the  prowess  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries as  trenchermen  was  still  redoubtable.  '^The  tables 
were  all  spread  from  the  first  to  the  last;  the  sirloyns  of  beef, 
the  minc'd  pies,  the  plumb  porridge,  the  capons,  turkeys, 
geese,  and  plumb  puddings  were  all  brought  upon  the  board." 
And  all  those  who  had  sharp  stomachs  and  sharp  knives  ate 
heartily  and  were  welcome,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb: 

**  Merry  is  the  hall  where  beards  wag  all." 

The  bringing  in  of  the  yule-log  was  one  of  the  notable 
events  in  the  Christmas  calendar.  It  was  selected  early  and 
with  care,  and  carried  with  singing  and  shouting  into  the  great 
kitchen  or  stately  hall,  and  after  the  yule  songs  had  been  sung, 
was  dragged  into  the  great  fireplace,  and  was  soon  roaring 
up  the  wide-throated  chimney  in  cheerful  flames. 

Herrick  tells  us  that  the  "new  block'*  was  lighted  by  "last 
year's  brand,"  and  thus  the  fire  ran  on  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas  in  unbroken  continuity.  Many  beliefs  clustered 
about  this  log  whidi  lighted  and  warmed  the  great  hall,  and 
it  was  regarded  in  the  early  times  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits;  if  the  log  happened  to  go  out  during  the  festivities 
it  was  considered  a  very  bad  omen. 

The  lighting  of  the  yule-log  on  Christmas  Eve  was  the 
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formal  beginnings  of  the  feasting  and  merry-making.  Doors 
stood  wide  open  in  houses  large  and  small.  In  the  great  halls 
of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  tenants  and  retainers  were  feasted 
to  their  heart's  content;  in  the  more  modest  homes,  friends 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  their  host  and  the  season. 

A  great  wassail-bowl  was  the  center  of  attraction;  it  was 
filled,  in  homes  of  wealth,  with  strong  wine,  spiced  and  sweet- 
ened, and  floating  roasted  apples  on  its  surface.  Poorer  folks 
used  aJe,  tempered  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  ginger  and  other 
ingredients.  The  word  wassail  has  a  Saxon  root,  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  modem  phrases  of  conviviality,  "Here's  to 
you!"  "Your  health!" 

The  covering  of  pillars,  stairs  and  walls  with  evergreens 
is  so  old  a  custom  that  no  one  knows  when  it  began.  In  old  as 
in  modem  days  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  pine 
and  balsam.  The  ivy,  the  holly,  the  mistletoe  and  rosemary 
were  woven  together  in  wreaths  or  garlands,  or  hung  in  great 
bunches  from  ceiling  and  arch. 

The  laurel  has  been  in  use  for  festive  occasions  since  the 
Romans  made  it  the  symbol  of  victory.  No  Christmas  would 
be  complete  without  the  dark  leaves  of  the  holly  framing  its 
clusters  of  red  berries. 

Rosemary  has  long  been  "for  remembrance,"  and  the  wassail- 
bowl  was  stirred  with  it  as  a  suggestion  of  other  revels  and 
revellers. 

As  for  the  mistletoe,  have  not  the  poets  sung  its  praises  and 
the  romancers  dwelt  at  length  and  with  detail  on  the  unique 
privilege  it  confers? 

The  Druids  attached  great  importance  to  it  and  invested 
it  with  the  gracious  qualities  of  keeping  away  evil  spirits  and 
of  healing  certain  disorders.  It  is  from  these  superstitions 
that  the  kissing  privilege  undoubtedly  arose,  and  its  nature 
may  be  gathered  from  the  comment  of  an  English  writer: 
"The  maid  who  was  not  kissed  under  it  would  not  be  nuirried 
that  year."     Out  of  consideration  for  the  unmarried,  there- 
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fore,  it  was  hung  in  doorways  and  other  exposed  places  where 
the  unwary  were  most  easily  caught. 

The  guests  in  the  castle,  ball  and  cottage  on  Christmas  Eve 
were  not  left  to  their  own  devices :  the  village  folks  took  a  hand 
in  the  festivities.  Little  parties  of  men  went  about  from  door 
to  door  and  made  the  night  glad  or  sad  with  songs  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  season.  Like  all  Christmas  observances,  the 
singing  of  carols  and  songs  of  a  more  worldly  nature  dates 
from  very  early  times ;  and  **the  waits,**  as  the  serenaders  were 
called,  were  the  last  successors  of  the  singers  who  once  sang 
professionally  in  palaces  and  castles.  The  waits  were  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  respectability,  from  the  village  choir  to  the 
tavern  hangers-on,  and  the  music  they  made,  imder  leaded  win- 
dows aglow  with  light,  was  of  varying  degrees  of  excellenoe ; 
but  they  all  expected  to  be  called  in  and  nourished,  or  put  in 
the  way  of  Christmas  cheer  elsewhere. 

The  Christmas  carol  has  a  still  longer  history  and  remains 
one  of  the  most  affecting  and  beautiful  features  of  the  great 
festivity. 

In  palace,  castle  and  hall,  plays,  masques  and  pageants 
more  or  less  splendid  were  part  of  the  Christmas  festivities ; 
in  the  country  and  among  the  people  at  large,  mumming  held 
a  great  place.  The  mummers,  disguised  in  all  manner  of 
uncouth,  fantastic  garments,  went  from  house  to  house,  par- 
taking of  the  wassail-bowl  and  making  more  or  less  hilarious 
fun.  These  performances  were  generally  of  a  rude  order,  and 
the  informality  often  verged  on  roughness  and  the  freedom 
of  speech  on  vulgarity.  The  masks  worn  by  the  older  per- 
formers and  the  blackened  faces  of  the  boys  led  to  audacity 
of  action  and  of  speech.  At  the  palace,  the  universities,  and 
the  inns  of  court  these  performances  were  often  elaborate  and 
even  splendid.  The  Lord  of  Misrule,  Master  of  the  Revels, 
King  of  Christmas,  or  Abbott  of  Unreason,  as  he  was  variously 
called  in  different  places,  was  the  official  embodiment  of  the 
hilarity  of  the  seamm. 
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In  the  introduction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  in  one  of 
his  few  references  to  Christmas,  Shakespeare  puts  the  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Messenger: 

•'    5.  ^f.  .,'-    *•;•••    «    ■   •■»     »«<    ^-    »,»•       -.     • 

"Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment,       '     "^^ 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meeti 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy; 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life.** 

And  Christopher  Sly  answers: 

''Marry,  I  wiU;  let  them  play.  Is  it  not  a  commonty,  a  Christmas 
gambol  or  a  tumbling  trick?** 

In  a  '^Masque  of  Christmas"  by  Ben  Jonson  the  venerable 
figure  of  Christmas  is  described  as  ^^attired  in  round  hose,  long 
stockings,  a  close  doublet,  a  high-crowned  hat  with  a  broach, 
a  long  thin  beard,  a  trunch^n,  little  ruffs,  white  shoes,  his 
scargs  and  garters  tied  cross,  and  his  drum  beatin'  before 
him,"  followed  by  his  large  and  jolly  family.  Miss-rule  Carroll, 
Minced-pie,  GamboU,  and  others. 

On  Christmas  morning  there  was  a  great  ringing  of  bells, 
at  the  service  carols  and  hymns  were  sung  joyously,  and  good- 
will found  expression  in  many  ways.  The  people  lingered  in 
the  porches  of  country  churches  to  exchange  greetings.  The 
great  landlords  of  the  parish  sometimes  stood  at  the  gates  of 
the  parks  distributing  alms  to  those  who  needed  them,  while  in 
the  great  hall  tables  were  spread  for  tenants  and  retainers. 
The  rites  of  hospitality  were  sacredly  observed  in  **M erry 
England"  at  all  times,  and  for  twelve  days  everybody  kept 
open  house.  Hie  chief  event  of  the  day  was  the  dinner,  and 
the  culmination  of  the  dinner  was  the  bringing  in  of  the  boar's 
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Pamiing  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  in  the  world.  It  fnmislies  em- 
ployment for  laboring  men.  It  increases  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and 
the  power  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  shipping  trade  oists  cfaieflf 
to  carry  product  from  one  country  to  another.  By  it,  food  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  are  supplied.  If  it  were  not  for  the  farmer,  how 
would  the  city  people  live?  Since  farming  is  so  important,  it  should 
receive  every  encouragement  from  tlie  state. 

Axswns 

1.  It  appeared,  from  the  countenance  of  this  proprietor,  that  he  was 
of  a  f  ranic  but  liasty  and  choleric  temper.    He  was  not  above  the  middle 
stature^  but  broadnshouldered,  long-armed,  and  powerfully  made,  lilce 
one  accustomed  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  the  chase.    His  face 
was  broad,  with  large  blue  eyes,  open  and  franlc  features,  fine  teeth,  and 
a  well-formed  head,  altogether  expressive  of  the  sort  of  good  humor 
which  often  lodges  with  a  sudden  and  hasty  temper.    Pride  and  Jeal- 
ousy there  were  in  his  eyes,  for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  asserting 
rights  wliich  were  constantly  liable  to  invasion;  and  the  prompt,  fiery 
and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man  had  been  kept  constantly  upon  Uie 
alert  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.     HIb  long  yellow  hair  was 
equally  divided  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  upon  his  brow,  and  combed 
down  on  each  side  to  the  length  of  his  shoulders;  it  had  but  little  tend- 
ency to  gray,  although  Cedric  was  approaching  to  his  sixtieth  year. 
9,  (a)  His  speech  on  the  money  plank  aroused  the  interest  of  not  only 
the  delegates,  but  of  the  American  people.    Modifiers  should 
be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  words  to  which  they  relate. 
Only  modifies  people. 

(b)  My  book  is  just  as  valuable  as  his,  if  not  more  sa  Place  modi- 
fiers as  near  as  possible  to  the  words  which  they  modify. 

(c)  If  anyone  desires  proof,  let  him  come  to  me.  Anyone,  the  an- 
tecedent of  hint  is  in  the  singular  number;  therefore^  the  sin- 
gular number  of  the  pronoun. 

(d)  One  pleasant  day  I  heard  a  bird  singing  and  watched  it;  soon 
it  flew  to  an  elm  tree  across  the  river.  Lacks  unity;  subordi- 
nate the  less  important  idea. 

(e)  When  daylight  came  across  the  lake,  I  continued  my  Journey, 
wliich  was  slow  because  of  the  floating  ice  in  the  lake.  Lacks 
clearness  because  of  the  position  of  'Svhen    .    .    .    lake.** 

3.  (a)  The  Journey  was  interesting  though  long. 

(b)  We  expect  to  elect  our  candidate. 

(c)  From  the  upper  deck  we  saw  some  sails  rapidly  approaching. 

(d)  Choose  only  comfortable  chairs. 

(e)  Sunday  was  intended  to  te  the  day  of  rest. 


t 
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4.  The  captives  had  not  long  enjoyed  their  refreshment  before  their 
attention  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  blast  of  a  horn.  Th^  started 
from  the  table  and  hastened  to  the  window,  but  their  curiosity  was  dis- 
appointed, for  the  windows  looked  only  upon  the  court  and  the  sounds 
came  from  beyond  their  precincts,  from  before  the  gate.  However,  the 
siunmons  seemed  of  importance  as  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle  in- 
stantly took  place  in  the  castle. 

5.  (a)  *'May  I  leave  the  room?"  asked  the  pupil  of  the  teacher. 

Tlie  boy  cannot  do  his  work  as  well  as  his  neighbor. 

(b)  I  trust  I  shall  see  you  at  the  house. 
He  will  be  there  with  his  friends. 

(c)  The  apple  was  divided  between  the  two  brothers,  while  the 
cake  was  divided  among  the  brothers  and  the  sister. 

(d)  He  has  some  marbles.    The  boy  has  recovered  somewhat  from 
his  iUness. 

6.  (a)  A  periodic  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  sense  is  suspended  until 
the  end  of  the  sentence  is  reached,  while  (b)  a  loose  sentence  will  give 
complete  sense  at  one  or  more  points  before  the  end.  (c)  Balanced 
sentences  are  those  that  have  a  similar  form,  are  of  about  the  same  length 
and  bear  about  the  same  weight  of  emphasis. 

(a)  Having  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  during  one  of  his 
voyages,  and  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  want  of  provi- 
sions which  the  natives  refused  to  supply,  Columbus  took  advantage  of 
their  ignorance  of  astronomy,  (b)  Columbus  took  advantage  of  the 
Indians'  ignorance  of  astronomy  when  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Jamaica  during  one  of  his  voyages  and  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  by  the  want  of  provisions,  which  the  natives  rofused  to  supply, 
(c)  Worth  makes  the  man;  the  want  of  it,  the  feUow. 

7.  (a)  ''Farming  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  world."  (b)  The 
second  and  the  third  sentences  amplify  the  topic  sentence  and  give  the 
reason  for  the  statement.  Tlie  two  following  sentences  give  examples, 
(c)  The  concluding  sentence  naturally  explains  what  should  follow  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  topic  statement. 

Questions  in   Gbammah. 

(Correction  of  jPalse  Syntax) 

Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reasons  for  your  cor- 
rections. 
1.  We  have  some  beautiful  flowers  which  grows  down  in  the  meadows. 
S.  When  one  starts  to  do  anything,  they  often  try  to  do  it  in  a  hurry. 

8.  One  day  when  I  was  visiting  a  friend,  a  lady  called  who  I  had 
never  seen  before. 

1.  If  he  had  took  more  time  he  would  have  made  better  progress. 
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6.  He  invited  John,  Horace  and  I  to  go  to  the  drilL 

6.  lliere  order  of  the  words  were  not  correct. 

7.  Neither  Mary  nor  Margaret  were  old  enough  to  attend  the  party. 

8.  If  either  of  the  boys  U  goings  tell  them  to  call  for  me. 

9.  He  hadn't  ought  to  be  discouraged  if  he  didn't  done  it 

10.  As  my  parents  were  unable  to  gOb  they  gave  the  tickets  to  my 
sister  and  me. 

11.  Diamonds  are  more  precious  than  all  the  stones. 
li.  He  don't  know  who  is  to  blame. 

13.  Have  either  of  you  a  copy  of  the  directions  that  was  given  in  the 
class  yesterday? 

14.  They  have  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  entire  grain  trade 

15.  I  don't  know  but  what  I  shall  go  to  Europe  this  summer. 

16.  Each  of  the  daughters  are  to  have  a  portion  of  the  estate. 

17.  I  have  lost  the  prise,  tho  I  thought  I  should  have  won  it 

18.  No  one  but  you  and  her  have  been  in  the  room  since. 

19.  You  have  laid  on  that  couch  long  enough. 

90.  Have  either  of  you  a  copy  of  the  last  questtons  to  have  been  an- 
swered? 

91.  I  refer  to  Robert  Fulton,  he  who  invented  the  steamboat 


1.  We  have  some  beautiful  flowers  which  grow  down  in  the  meadow. 
The  antecedent  of  which  is  plural;  the  verb  should  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject which  in  the  plural  number. 

9.  When  one  starts  to  do  anything,  he  often  tries  to  do  it  in  a  hurry. 
Tlie  antecedent  of  they  is  the  singular  pronoun  one;  ana,  therefore,  re- 
quires they  to  be  in  the  singular  number;  he  should,  therefore^  be  used* 
and  the  veth  agree  with  it  in  the  singular  number. 

3.  One  day  while  I  was  visiting  a  friend,  a  lady  called  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before.  When  refers  to  a  point  of  time^  while  refers  to 
a  period  ^  time,  the  objective  ichom  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
n(»ninative. 

4.  If  he  had  taken  more  time,  he  would  have  made  better  progress. 
Do  not  confuse  the  past  of  take  with  the  past  participle^  as  required 
in  this  sentence. 

5.  He  invited  John,  Horace  and  me  to  go  to  the  drilL  Hie  pronoun 
me  should  be  used  instead  of  I  because  it  is  the  object  of  inMed. 

6.  Their  order  of  words  was  not  correct.  The  adverb  there  should 
not  be  used  where  the  possessive  pronoun  their  is  required;  the  verb  were 
agrees  with  the  subject  order,  and  not  with  worde,  the  object  of  the 
modifjring  phrase. 

7.  Neither  Mary  nor  Margaret  was  old  enough  to  attend  the  party. 
Neither — nor  requires  a  verb  in  the  singular  number  when  the  nouns  so 
connected  are  singular  nouns. 

8.  If  either  of  the  boys  is  going,  tell  him  to  call  for  me.    The  ante- 
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cedent  of  them  is  either,  which  is  singular;  them  should,  therefore,  be 
changed  to  the  singular  pronoun  Ataii,  and  the  verb  agreeing  with  him 
shoold  be  made  singular. 

9.  He  should  not  have  been  discouraged  if  he  hadn't  done  it.  Hadn't 
ought  to  is  slang;  the  pluperfect  tense  form  of  cIo  is  hadn't  done,  not 

didn't  done. 

10.  Correct  sentence  as  given. 

11.  Diamonds  are  more  precious  than  all  the  other  stones.  The  orig> 
inal  sentence  includes  diomionds  when  it  should  exclude  them  in  the  com- 
parison; diamonds  are  being  compared  with  all  the  other  precious  stones, 
not  with  itself  and  the  other  stones. 

13.  He  doesn't  know  who  is  to  blame.  Don't  is  the  plural  form,  and 
should  be  used  with  a  plural  subject. 

13.  Has  either  of  you  a  copy  of  the  directions  that  were  given  in  the 
class  yesterday?  Either  is  singular  and  the  verb  should  be  placed  in 
the  singular  number.  Direetione  being  plural,  the  pronoun  that  is  plural 
and  the  verb  of  that  should  be  placed  in  the  plural  number. 

14.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade.  Monopoly  includes 
the  meaning  of  entirety;  the  fault  is  redundancy. 

15.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  shall  go  to  Europe  this  summer.  Do 
not  use  but  what  when  but  that  is  the  correct  expression. 

16.  Each  of  the  daughters  is  to  have  a  share  of  the  estate.  Share  is 
a  better  word  than  portion  in  this  sentence;  each  requires  a  singular  verb. 

17.  I  have  lost  the  prize,  tho  I  thought  I  won  it.  Tlie  idea  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  is  not  that  he  should  have  won 
tiie  prize  but  that  he  thought  he  had  actually  won  it. 

18.  No  one  but  you  and  her  has  been  in  the  room  since.  No  one  re- 

quires  a  singular  verb. 

19.  You  have  lain  on  that  couch  long  enough.  The  past  participle  of 
lie  is  lam,  not  laid.    Lie,  lay,  lain;  lay,  UUd,  laid, 

90.  Has  either  of  you  a  copy  of  the  last  questions  to  be  answered? 
See  sentence  8. 

SI.  I  refer  to  Robert  Fulton,  him  who  invented  the  steamboat.  Hkn 
is  in  apposition  with  Robert  Fulton,  which  is  in  the  objective  case. 

Advanced  Arithmetic. 

1.  A  woodpile  containinff  13.86  steres  (cubic  meters)  is  5.5  meters  long 
and  1.8  meters  wide;  find  the  height  of  the  pile. 

8.  Find  the  cost,  at  $.18  per  square  yard,  of  painting  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  a  room  16' x  14' x  lOy,'  (no  allowances). 

3.  Find  the  amount  of  $742,  at  31/,%  simple  interest,  from  December 
SO,  1901,  till  September  30,  1911. 

4.  An  agent  sold  325  bushels  of  wheat  at  $.60  per  bushel,  charging  a 
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commiMlon  of  6%.    Find  the  net  proceccb  of  the  sale  and  Uie  tmomit 
of  the  commissiQn* 

6.  A  picket  fence  endoses  a  rectangular  Add  49'  zSO';  tlie  pickets  are 
^yj*  wide  and  ly,"  apart.  Find  the  cost  of  the  pickeU  at  $3^  per 
hundred. 

6.  Find  in  cubic  feet  the  capacity  of  a  cistern  that  will  hold  54  barrds 
of  water.     (831  cubic  inches  in  1  gallon.) 

7.  A  piece  of  cloth  of  48  yards  was  bought  at  $.80  per  yard;  tbe 
doth,  in  shrinking,  lost  1%%  of  its  length.  At  what  price  per  yard  must 
the  doth  be  sold  to  gain  40%  on  the  whole  transaction? 

8.  (a)  Find  the  net  amount  of  a  bill  for  9800,  subject  to  discounts  of 
^y%%%  ^%  <uid  10%.  (b)  To  what  single  discount  are  these  discoonta 
equivalent? 

9.  Find  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  that  can  be  bought  for  $5,160.75 
at  1»%,  brokerage^  %%. 

10.  Find  tbe  fourth  term  of  6  9/5;  3  1/3;  1  3/5. 

11.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  village  is  $1379;500. 
Tlie  tax  levied  is  $14,799.75.    Find  the  rate  on  $1,000. 

19.  A  drcular  park  contains  78.54  hectares  (square  hectometers) ;  find 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  park  to  its  drcumference. 

Akswebs. 
1.  1.4  meters. 
9.  $18.09. 

3.  $995J1. 

4.  $185.95;  $9.95. 

5.  $14.04. 

6.  $7.90. 

7.  $1.14. 

8.  (a)  $666.90;  (b)  16.6%%. 

9.  49  shares. 

10.  5/6. 

11.  10  hectometers. 
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Cbe  8tudy  of  physiology 

By  Stlvanus  Stall,  DD. 

To  young  people  the  study  of  physiology  is  very  important. 
No  education  is  complete  without  it.  As  it  is  taught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  is  important  for  young  people  to  know 
the  form,  size,  location,  and  functions  of  the  limgs,  heart  and 
stomach ;  but  when  the  study  of  physiology  is  entirely  divested 
of  all  reference  to  the  reproductive  nature  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  defective  to  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

So  far  as  self-knowledge  and  self-government  are  concerned 
the  student  could  with  less  detriment  be  deprived  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  either  his  lungs  or  his  heart,  rather  than  to  be  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  sacred  purpose  and  right  government  of 
his  reproductive  nature.  The  offices  of  his  lungs  and  heart 
would  go  on  regularly  and  normally  even  if  he  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  had  either  lungs  or  heart.  But 
with  the  organs  of  reproduction  it  is  not  so.  Their  purpose 
and  offices  do  not  place  them  among  those  organs  of  the 
body  whose  functions  are  involuntary,  but  they  are  quite  under 
the  direction  of  the  mind  and  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  Intelligence  at  this  point  is  surely  vital,  and  igno- 
rance criminal  and  often  fatal.  Ignorance  here  is  destructive 
not  only  of  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  individual,  but 
affects  the  community  and  the  State.  Not  to  understand 
the  many  vital  questions  which  relate  to  the  exercise  of  those 
sacred  duties — manhood,  womanhood,  and  parenthood — ^is  to 
defraud  the  young  of  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
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to  think  purely,  live  dearly,  and  discharge  in  the  rig^t  way, 
and  in  the  right  spirit,  the  most  sacred  duties  which  the  Creator 
assigned  to  the  creature  when  he  nuide  him  pro-creator — 
or  creator  in  God's  stead. 

Take  out  of  the  physiologies  of  to-day  the  study  of  the 
great  organ  that  pumps  the  life  current  into  all  parts  of  the 
body  and  brain,  obliterate  every  artery  and  vein,  make  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  or  office  of  the  heart,  and  you  would 
not  have  rendered  the  study  of  physiology  as  incomplete 
and  defective,  or  have  deprived  the  student  of  information 
one  half  as  important  and  vital,  as  to  omit  all  reference  and 
even  allusion  to  the  reproductive  nature  and  life,  for  about 
the  reproductive  nature  center  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  State. 
On  the  intelligence  of  the  student  concerning  these  matters  will 
depend  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  well-being.  The 
reproductive  nature  touches  every  relation  in  life  and  influences 
destiny,  and  yet  this  subject  is  omitted  not  only  from  the 
physiologies,  but  from  the  private  instruction  of  the  student; 
because  many  of  those  to  whom  the  yoimg  people  look  for 
instruction  upon  this  subject  shrink  from  their  duty,  simply 
because  they  have  not  themselves  learned  how  to  think  purely 
and  reverently  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  subjects  in  the  realm 
of  human  thought. 

When  the  Creator  constituted  man  as  he  did,  there  was 
no  impurity  in  His  thought,  and  there  should  be  none  in 
the  mind  of  the  parent  or  teacher.  When  the  instructor 
teaches  this  subject  as  God  intended  it  should  be  taught,  all 
impurity  of  thought  will  give  place  to  intelligence  and  pure 
thinking. 


Cbe  Ccacbei^e  Cf  Hug  Congue 

There  used  to  be  a  sensible  man  out  here  by  the  name  of 
Frank  McMurry.  We  lost  him.  He  trapsed  off  East,  to 
leaven  the  cynical  lump  of  education  in  New  York.  It  is  re- 
markable how  the  effete  Atlantic  States  prescribe  for  their 
pedsLgog^cal  paralyses  our  Russells  and  Sneddens,  and  Suzal- 
los  and  'Gene  Smiths  and  Brookses  and  Van  Sickles.  If  this 
thing  keeps  up  there  will  soon  be  none  left  but  me  and  Jim 
Greenwood  and  Mrs.  Young.  Will  Elson  is  moving  eastward. 
Calvin  Kendall  did  it. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  get  our  schoolmasters  from 
New  England,  but  what  do  you  think  of  our  sending  a  presi- 
dent to  the  University  of  Maine,  and  a  professor  of  education 
to  dear  old  Yale? 

Let  me  see.  Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes.  Frank  put  an  idea 
into  our  superintendent's  head,  and  our  superintendent  called 
us  together  and  talked  to  us.    This  is  what  he  said : 

We  must  stop  talking  so  much.  The  only  way  to  educate 
children  is  to  have  them  learn  thru  self -activity.  They  can't 
get  any  practice  in  expression  if  we  are  talking  to  them  all  the 
time.  ^^Telling  is  not  teaching,"  this  man  said.  ^^Talk  less 
and  listen  more,"  was  his  admonition. 

This  all  sounded  good  to  me,  so  I  went  bade  to  the  little 
school  I  was  principal  of,  and  had  a  teachers'  meeting.  I 
talked  to  those  women  an  hour  upon  the  impossibility  of  teach- 
ing children  by  talking  so  much. 

''Their  minds,"  I  said,  referring  to  the  children,  ''drop 
down  to  a  low  amperage  of  efficiency  two  minutes  after  you 
begin  to  talk.  The  main  reason  why  teachers  get  so  tired  is 
because  they  talk  so  much.  The  tongue  muscle  gets  its  nerve 
supply  from  a  reservoir  so  close  to  the  main  nerve  trunk  that  it 
exhausts  the  system  sooner  than  any  other  muscle  in  the  body. 
An  hour's  talk  wearies  one  more  than  a  three  hours'  walk. 
Think  of  that.    There  are  many  well-authenticated  cases  in  the 
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annals  of  medicine  to  show  nenrooB  jHxwtiiBtion  bnxigfat  on  by 
use  of  the  tongue  and  cured  by  keeping  the  patient  f nnn 
talking. 

^'Isn't  it  awful,"  I  said,  ^Hx>  think  that  a  teadier  tires  her- 
self out  (m  something  that  is  not  only  of  little  value,  but  that  is 
positivdiy  harmful  to  her  pupils,  because  it  reduces  the  amount 
of  education  the  diildren  receive  in  a  day." 

I  talked  to  them  on  the  wastefulness  of  talk.  I  told  them 
not  to  tdl  things,  but  to  teach  them. 

WeD,  a  day  or  two  after,  I  was  tdling  a  friend  of  mine 
about  this,  and  he  asked  me  what  effect  I  had  produced. 

**Why,"  said  I,  'M^hey  listened  to  me  with  attention." 

**And  took  notes  of  what  you  said,"  he  continued. 

**Why,  yes,"  I  answered. 

'^But,"  said  he,  ^Vhat  per  cent,  of  their  class  work  is  now 
pupils'  talk,  and  what  per  cent,  is  teacher's  talk?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I. 

**Then  what  good  is  your  teachers'  meeting,"  he  asked,  "if 
you  spent  an  hour  violating  the  principles  you  are  laying 
down,  and  if,  afterwards,  you  make  no  test  of  your  teachers  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  been  taught?  In  my  opinion, 
you  violated  two  cardinal  laws  of  teaching.  You  didn't 
teadi,  you  only  talked,  and  afterwards  you  didn't  tesL  Tlie 
golden  rule  of  teaching  is,  'Be  tmto  teadiers  as  ye  would  that 
teadiers  should  be  unto  children.' " 

AN  xsthcatb  of  tsachxes'  taijc 

Next  day  I  went  the  round  of  the  classrooms  and  tried  to 
test  the  teaching  I  thought  I  had  taught  to  teachers.  My, 
but  it  was  hard  for  me  to  keep  from  talking.  In  every  rocmi  I 
entered  the  teacher  was  talking.  She  stopped  and  waited  for 
me  to  begin  my  usual  harangue  to  the  children.  After  I  had 
said,  "Go  rij^t  on,  please,"  and  the  work  would  get  under 
way,  I  would  find  myself  butting  in  and  showing  off  my  broad 
and  deep  and  accurate  scholarahip.     But  after  a  time  I 
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learned  to  keep  still  and  count  the  amount  of  teadiesr's  talk 
and  pupils'  response. 

The  usual  proportion  was  ten  to  one  against  the  class. 

Ten  words  of  question ;  one  of  answer. 

Most  questions  were  asked  twice.  If  there  was  any  hesi- 
tancy by  the  boy,  the  teacher  asked  the  same  question  in  a 
simpler  form,  and  thus  stripped  it  of  any  thought-compelling 
force  it  might  have  had  in  the  first  place. 

Here  was  my  record  of  the  amount  of  time  taken  up  by 
teachers'  talk  and  by  pupils'  exercise  in  self-expression: 

Miss  Bliss  90%,  class  10%. 

Miss  Higham  90%,  class  10%. 

Miss  Foote  85%,  dass  16%. 

Miss  Maxwell  100%,  dass  0%. 

Miss  Dole  96%,  dass  6%. 

Miss  Ackley  80%,  dass  20%. 

Miss  King  90%,  dass  10%. 

M18.  Waybxim  100%,  dass  0%. 

Miss  Taft  80%,  dass  20%. 

Miss  Hall  90%,  class  10%. 

Where  were  the  ideas  I  had  radiated  at  teachers'  meeting? 
They  were  on  the  pieces  of  paper  each  teacher  had  covered 
with  pendl  notes.    That's  all. 

Are  you  laughing  at  these  absurdities?  60  away!  You 
are  doing  this  every  day  of  your  professional  life.  Hie  so- 
called  teaching  business  is  a  big  game  of  talk.  We  talk  our 
children  into  stupidity  in  classrooms,  and  then  we  go  to  a 
teachers'  meeting  and  are  talked  into  stupidity  ourselves.  We 
dub  together  and  hire  some  eminent  educator  to  come  and  talk 
to  us.  We  go  to  conventions  and  are  talked  at.  We  go  to  the 
great  N.  £.  A.,  and  it  is  talk,  talk,  talk.  I  have  a  row  of 
great  volumes  of  proceedings  of  this  august  body:  all  talk. 
When  the  Board  set  out  tr  ^et  a  president  of  the  Normal 
School  in  our  county,  they  inquired  about  each  of  several  can- 
didates whether  he  was  a  ^^good  talker." 
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Oh,  stop  it.  We  want  some  silent  superintendents,  who  will 
devote  their  energies  to  seeing  that  the  dbildren  axe  being  edu- 
cated ;  that  they  are  learning  to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher  and  to 
do  things.  All  the  school  inspections  nowadays  are  observa- 
tions of  the  teacher's  '^exposition,"  her  correct  use  of  voice,  her 
'^personality,"  her  punctuality,  her  accuracy  and  promptness 
in  making  reports.  Let  us  have  some  superintendents  of  the 
old  sort,  who  saw  that  the  progress  of  the  children  was  tested, 
and  that  the  teadier  in  charge  of  the  poor  classes  realized  that 
her  ''personality"  didn't  count  a  picayune  if  her  diildren 
couldn't  spelL 

Do  you  know  that  the  Edisons,  the  Ericssons,  the  Morgans, 
the  Grants,  the  Shermans,  the  most  efficient  folks  the  world 
over,  are  the  silent  ones?  Do  you  know  that  the  best  teadiers 
often  keep  children  interestedly  busy  the  whole  day  long  with 
scarcely  a  word?  They  give  a  nod  of  the  head,  a  smile  of 
approval,  a  short,  searching  question,  and  educate:  draw  out. 
That  is  a  great  art,  and  between  you  and  me,  it  will  be  a  lost 
one  if  something  isn't  done  right  soon  to  muzzle  this  intermina- 
ble cacoethes  laquendi  of  the  school  man  and  woman  of  to-day. 

All  of  which  is  told  you  stib  rosa  by 

The  Chsxeful  Conhdant. 


Seven  6ccretB  of  Success  with  6iigUsb  Classes 

By  Florence  Ellis  Shelby 

I.  Let  the  pupil  correct  his  own  productions. 

II.  Suggestions  on  assigning  topics  and  stimulating  in- 

dividual effort. 

III.  Correlation. 

IV.  Teach  him  it  is  "English." 

V.  Some  more  reasons  for  untiring  criticism  of  all  writ- 

ten lessons. 

VI.  Use  -of  reference  books.    "Cbpying,"  and  how  to 

prevent. 
Vn.  Coming  in  touch  with  your  class. 

IV.    Teach  Him  It  Is  "English." 

"WhaVs  the  use  of  studying  Grammar?"  "I  despise 
Rhetoric."  "I  caaitH  write  about  that."  "I'd  rather  take  a 
whipping  any  day  than  write  an  essay,"  and  so  on — ^a  beauti- 
ful chorus!  Perhaps  you  have  been  compelled  to  listen  to  it 
until  there  has  come  to  be  a  dreadful  ringing  in  your  ears. 

Oh,  well,  you  weren't  anticipating  any  easy  job  when  you 
began  teaching  English,  were  youP  Quit,  then.  But  if  it  is 
just  trying,  dragging,  backward  work,  and  you  really  want  to 
do  it,  and  somehow  can't,  why,  then,  breathe  in  deep.  Sharpen 
up  your  tools.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  already  working  beyond 
your  own  strength.  You  can't  do  any  more,  but  with  better 
tools  you  would  see  better  results. 

It  is  ever  true.  If  we  can  bring  sufficient  power  to  bear 
upon  the  task  in  hand,  it  can  be  done  so  readily  that  it  even 
seems  to  be  easy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  come  without  ade- 
quate power,  the  lightest  resixmsibility  becomes  burdensome. 

Don't  fret  about  your  work  being  "too  hard."  Put  your- 
self to  it  to  get  a  better  edge  on  this  tool,  a  keener  point  on 
that,  and  withal  a  little  more  skill  in  wielding  them.  Some- 
times the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  poor  judgment.     You  are 
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employing  a  wrong  tool,  or  bearing  too  heavily  upon  it.  Look 
to  your  took. 

Perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  come  to  the  recitation  with  a 
clear,  fresh,  interested  presentation  of  the  subject,  as  if  you 
honestly  loved  "English.*'  Do  you?  Or  possibly  the  temper 
of  your  class  is  ruined  by  too  strenuous  coercion.  Just  go  on 
ahead  of  them  a  few  paces  without  looking  behind.  They  may 
find  it  refreshing  to  follow  of  themselves  instead  of  being 
driven.    Youth  yearns  to  be  trusted. 

But  speaking  of  "English" — dignify  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, grammar,  rhetoric,  and  composition,  by  implanting  the 
idea  that  all  these  are  "English."    In  effect  say  to  them  daily: 

(1)  English  is  our  own  tongue — ^not  merely  *TLies8ons  in 
English,"  as  we  see  on  the  cover  of  the  text-book,  but 
the  native  speech  of  the  greatest  people  on  earth.  By 
rare  good  fortune  you  may  have  been  bom  to  this  lan- 
guage and  consequently  are  so  used  to  it  that  you 
ignore  its  greatness;  while  the  whole  schools  full  of 
boys  and  girls  are  struggling  to  learn  it:  Indians, 
Scandinavians,  Poles,  Italians,  Japanese,  and  others. 
They  speak  brokenly  and  ungrammatically,  but  we 
who  are,  as  it  were,  the  proud  lords  of  English,  we 
must  be  perfectly  at  home  and  elegant  in  our  use  of  it. 
(And  privately  get  to  yourself  as  well  a  vigorous  pride 
in  this  "English"  if  you  lack  it. ) 

(2)  It  is  a  phase  of  our  patriotism  to  use  English  fluently 
and  correctly.  What  of  a  Chinaman  who  found  chop- 
sticks awkward;  or  a  Turk  who  constantly  puttered 
with  his  turban ;  or  an  American  who  could  tell  nothing 
of  George  Washington,  who  could  not  locate  Chicago, 
who  never  heard  of  the  White  House  nor  Congress! 
And  what  of  your  boasted  American  citizen  who  mis- 
uses jumbles,  and  muddles  his  own  proud  and  potent 
language! 

(8)    This  "English"  of  which  we  are  studying  the  laws  in 
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our  grammar  and  rhetoric,  is  spoken  more  widely  than 
any  other  language.  Make  a  geography  lesson  of  the 
English  hour  for  once  on  a  globe  or  map  of  the  hemi- 
spheres— locate  all  parts  where  English  is  used  ex- 
clusively or  largely,  and  leatn  these  ihoroly. 

Next  make  a  day's  history  lesson.  How  and  by 
whom  was  English  taken  to  all  these  different  lands? 
The  rhetoric  and  etymology  classes  wiU  specially  enjoy 
this,  or  assign  each  land  to  a  different  pupil  for  a 
historical  essay.  Even  the  civil  government  or  political 
economy  class  can  get  a  good  lesson  considering  the 
political  and  commercial  causes  of  its  extensive  spread, 
and  the  likelihood  of  its  Universality  in  time  to  come. 
The  Literary  Debating  Society  might  find  this  a  good 
topic.  In  the  same  connection  an  essay,  or  a  few 
words  during  General  Exercises,  about  ^^Esperanto 
vs.  English,"  may  be  broadening  to  all. 
(4)  For  all  these  reasons  ^^English"  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  German  and 
French,  of  high  school  and  college. 

The  first  two  have  really  gone  out  of  use,  but  we 
study  them  still  because  so  many  of  our  words  are 
simply  modem  forms  of  Greek  or  Latin  words.  In- 
deed, one  cannot  have  a  clear,  polished  knowledge  of 
our  own  English  without  going  back  to  get  at  the 
ancient  meaning  of  the  roots  of  words.  There  is  a 
point  surely — the  Greek  and  Latin  students  are  merely 
studying  higher  English  after  all! 

You  might  explain  that  with  French  and  Grerman 
it  is  somewhat  different.  We  often  need  to  speak  them 
— but  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of  your  map  you 
will  find  that  an  individual  who  can  speak  both  Ger- 
man and  French  is  not  at  home  in  one-third  so  much 
territory  as  he  who  speaks  English.  We  might  well 
feel  conceited  about  our  pursuit  of  English,  Gram- 
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employing  a  wrong  tool,  or  bearing  too  heavily  upon  it.    Look 
to  your  toolB. 

Perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  come  to  the  recitation  with  a 
clear,  fresh,  interested  presentation  of  the  subject,  as  if  you 
honestly  loved  ^^English."  Do  you?  Or  possibly  the  temper 
of  your  class  is  ruined  by  too  strenuous  coercion.  Just  go  on 
ahead  of  them  a  few  paces  without  looking  behind.  They  may 
find  it  refreshing  to  follow  of  themselves  instead  of  being 
driven.    Youth  yearns  to  be  trusted. 

But  speaking  of  "English" — dignify  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, grammar,  rhetoric,  and  composition,  by  implanting  the 
idea  that  all  these  are  "English."  In  effect  say  to  them  daily : 
(1)  English  is  our  own  tongue — ^not  merely  ^^Lessons  in 
English,"  as  we  see  on  the  cover  of  the  text-bode,  but 
the  native  speech  of  the  greatest  people  on  earth.  By 
rare  good  fortune  you  may  have  been  bom  to  this  lan- 
guage and  consequently  are  so  used  to  it  that  you 
ignore  its  greatness;  while  the  whole  schools  full  of 
boys  and  girls  are  struggling  to  learn  it:  Indians, 
Scandinavians,  Poles,  Italians,  Japanese,  and  others. 
They  speak  brokenly  and  ungrammatically,  but  we 
who  are,  as  it  were,  the  proud  lords  of  English,  we 
must  be  perfectly  at  home  and  elegant  in  our  use  of  it. 
(And  privately  get  to  yourself  as  well  a  vigorous  pride 
in  this  "English"  if  you  lack  it.) 
(S)  It  is  a  phase  of  our  patriotism  to  use  English  fluently 
and  correctly.  What  of  a  Chinaman  who  found  chop- 
sticks awkward;  or  a  Turk  who  constantiy  puttered 
with  his  turban ;  or  an  American  who  could  tell  nothing 
of  George  Washington,  who  could  not  locate  Chicago, 
who  never  heard  of  the  White  House  nor  Congress! 
And  what  of  your  boasted  American  citizen  who  mis- 
uses jumbles,  and  muddles  his  own  proud  and  potent 
language! 
(8)    This  "English"  of  which  we  are  studying  the  laws  in 
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our  grammar  and  rhetoric,  is  spoken  more  widely  than 
any  other  language.  Make  a  geography  lesson  of  the 
English  hour  for  once  on  a  globe  or  map  of  the  hemi- 
sj^eres — ^locate  all  parts  where  English  is  used  ex- 
clusively or  largely,  and  leatn  these  thoroly. 

Next  make  a  day's  history  lesson.  How  and  by 
whom  was  Ekiglish  taken  to  all  these  different  lands? 
The  rhetoric  and  etymology  classes  will  specially  enjoy 
this,  or  assign  eadi  land  to  a  different  pupil  for  a 
historical  essay.  Even  the  civil  government  or  political 
economy  class  can  get  a  good  lesson  oonsidmng  the 
political  and  conmierdal  causes  of  its  extensive  spread, 
and  the  likelihood  of  its  universality  in  time  to  come. 
The  Literary  Debating  Society  might  find  this  a  good 
topic.  In  the  same  connection  an  essay,  or  a  few 
words  during  General  Exercises,  about  '^Esperanto 
vs.  English,"  may  be  broadening  to  all. 
(4)  For  all  these  reasons  ^^English"  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  German  and 
French,  of  high  school  and  college. 

The  first  two  have  really  gone  out  of  use,  but  we 
study  them  still  because  so  many  of  our  words  are 
simply  modem  forms  of  Greek  or  Latin  words.  In- 
deed, one  cannot  have  a  dear,  polished  knowledge  of 
our  own  English  without  going  back  to  get  at  the 
ancient  meaning  of  the  roots  of  words.  There  is  a 
point  surely — the  Greek  and  Latin  students  are  merely 
studying  higher  English  after  all ! 

You  might  explain  that  with  French  and  Grerman 
it  is  somewhat  different.  We  often  need  to  speak  them 
— but  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of  your  map  you 
will  find  that  an  individual  who  can  speak  both  Ger- 
man and  French  is  not  at  home  in  one-third  so  much 
territory  as  he  who  speaks  English.  We  might  well 
feel  conceited  about  our  pursuit  of  English,  Gram- 
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mar,  Rhetoric,  etc.,  just  as  one  who  takes  private  art 
lessons  feds.  It  is  a  great  thing;  and  a  great  and 
j^orious  fact  that  every  youth  in  this  land  has  a  free 
diance  to  do  it.    No  extra  fees  for  English ! 

(5)  Again,  grammar;  all  English  branches,  is  more  prac- 
tical than  any  other  study.  It  is  in  more  constant 
demand  daily  by  everybody.  Oh,  of  course,  you  can 
get  thru  life  without  it;  so  you  could  without  l^s,  as 
many  poor  cripples  have  proven.  You  may  *  a 
saint,  or  make  a  fortune,  or  evm  get  into  society  on 
poor  grammar.  Even  so,  the  world  will  say  bdbind 
your  back,  'H)!!,  yes!  (%,  yes,  but  he  murders  the 
king's  English  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth." 

Whatever  dse  you  have,  you  need  good  English. 

(6)  Another  anoere,  but  foolish,  objection  that  has  to  be 
met — ^*^We  know  how  to  talk  now."  Admit  that,  they 
do;  'tis  true.  Then  idealize  on  the  American  home  of 
the  generations  to  come  when  correct  grammar,  per- 
fect pronunciation,  degant  dioice  of  language,  will 
be  second  nature  as  it  is  to  but  few  now;  when  the  best 
literature  will  be  in  the  greatest  demand — as  it  is  not 
now. 

In  that  proud  day  the  hours,  the  weeks,  the  years, 
now  devoted  to  a  mediocre  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  English,  will  be  spent  in  attaining  a  per- 
fection of  eqpression  now  unknown.  The  instincts  of 
the  soul,  the  lofty  visions  of  the  imagination,  will  no 
longer  fade  into  oblivion  bdiind  dumb  lips.  **Eng^ 
lish**  win  have  become  the  language  of  infinite  possi- 
bility. Shades  of  thought  and  flutterings  of  hope  and 
eternity,  that  now  we  scarce  can  ken,  will  speak  from 
fife  to  life.  Tlie  soul,  by  that  strange,  grand  law  of  na- 
ture, win  develop  tenfold  power  and  beauty  as  it  outfolds. 

Other  languages  have  each  their  gloiy.  "RngliA  is 
the  voice  of  America's  bring.    Speak  it. 


fkraonal  Rcminfecence  of  Hbrabam  Lincoln 

Bt  Mattib  Griffith  Sattebie 

It  was  the  spring  of  1866,  late  in  March  of  that  last  year 
of  the  CSyil  War.  Washington  had  never  had  a  more  bril- 
liant winter.  War,  with  all  its  horror,  all  its  desolation^  did 
not  seem  to  darken  the  gay  and  festive  scenes.  Opera,  theater, 
balls,  receptions,  etc.,  were  the  order  of  the  days  and  nights. 
Thr  passing  and  repassing  of  regiments  only  served  to  add 
military  glitter  and  brightness  to  the  capital. 

My  dear  Mother,  a  beaatiful  young  widow,  had  been  liv- 
ing in  Washington  for  a  year.  And  altho  her  younger 
sister  and  a  cousin,  a  young  married  woman,  had  taken  part 
in  the  social  gayeties  of  that  sparkling  winter,  my  Mother 
had  hardly  left  the  house.  Her  three  little  children  had  been 
ill  all  the  winter,  as  only  little  children  can  be.  One  childish 
illness  following  another  had  kept  the  poor  little  creatures 
miserable  and  ailing  for  weeks  and  weeks  at  a  time.  My 
tender,  devoted  mother  had  no  thought  away  from  her  babies, 
no  inclinations  to  leave  the  nursery. 

At  last  spring  came,  unusually  early  that  year.  We  chil- 
dren had  actually  been  well  for  two  wedcs,  and  my  Aunt  and 
Cousin,  who  had  been  sympathetically  indignant  at  my  dear 
Mother^s  isolation,  took  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

A  masculine  cousin,  who  had  just  become  engaged  to  be 
married,  was  anxious  to  take  his  fiancee  to  President  Lincoln's 
last  reception.  Alas,  last  in  every  sense  of  the  word!  The 
united  influence  of  family  and  friends  persuaded  my  Mother 
to  leave  her  little  ones  for  one  evening,  in  the  watchful  care 
of  my  Aunt,  and  accompany  the  young  man  and  his  sweet- 
heart to  the  White  House. 

At  that  time,  the  President's  receptions,  the  large  ones,  were 
badly  managed.  When  my  Mother  and  her  party  reached 
the  White  House  they  found  a  large  crcywd.  The  police  super- 
vision was  very  small;  they  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way 
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to  the  entrance.  After  they  had  arrived  at  the  front  door, 
the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  they  were  packed  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  it  was  impossible  to  move.  Among  the  throng 
were  many  foreigners,  a  few  of  whom  were  Englishmen.  Tlie 
sneering  remarks  of  these  gentlemen  made  upon  our  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  ridicule  generally  expressed  as  to  our 
Glorious  Republic,  filled  my  Mother's  patriotic, soul  with  fiery 
indignation,  particularly  as  she  was  at  the  same  time  mortified 
at  the  wretched  condition  of  affairs. 

When  at  last  they  crushed  themselves  into  the  entrance 
hall,  they  found  there  was  no  cloakroom.  The  attendant 
informed  my  Mother's  party  that  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
it  was  impossible  to  furnish  cloakroom  space.  Consequently 
there  was  notiiing  to  be  done  but  have  my  Cousin,  a  small 
and  very  slender  man,  burden  himself  with  the  cloaks  of 
both  the  ladies  of  his  party.  Thus  encumbered,  the  poor 
escort  reached  the  East  Room  with  his  charges. 

My  Mother  has  described  this  memorable  evening,  to  her 
family,  b6  often.  She  said  that  by  this  time  her  indignation 
and  mortification  had  reached  such  a  point  she  actually  could 
not  articulate.  She  always  said,  *^If  I  had  retained  the  power 
of  speech,  I  should  certainly  have  urged  returning  without 
making  my  bow  to  the  Executive." 

However,  at  this  juncture,  the  crowd  in  the  hall  was  so 
great  that  my  Mother  and  her  party  were  precipitated  with- 
out warning  into  the  historic  East  Room.  Directly  inside  the 
door  stood  President  Lincoln.  His  tall,  awkward  figure  rose 
in  a  peculiar  majesty  all  its  own,  above  the  tallest  men  present. 
My  Mother  found  herself  standing  closely  beside  him.  With- 
out any  ceremony  or  form.  President  Lincoln  extended  his 
large  hand,  which  entirely  enveloped  my  Mother's  little  fingers. 
She  looked  up  into  his  wonderful  face,  and  all  the  indignation 
left  her.  My  Mother  enthusiastically  described  Lincoln's 
countenance  in  these  words :  ^^His  was  the  face  of  the  mystic, 
the  martyr.    No  picture  or  statue  could  ever  do  him  justice. 
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It  was  the  soul,  €bia  great  soul,  that  looked  thru  those  rugged 
features  and  dominated  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with 
him." 

Unwillingly  my  Mother  moved  on,  altho  she  still  gazed 
up  into  the  great  man's  face.  Her  Cbusin,  who  was  next  in 
line  and  knew  President  Lincoln  well,  placed  his  hand  on  my 
Mother's  arm  and  said,  ^^This  lady  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  she  is  from  your  State."  The  President  looked 
down  into  my  Mother's  eyes  and  a  smile  broke  over  his  face 
which  changed  its  whole  expression.  All  the  mystic  sadness 
left  it  and  was  replaced  by  the  brightest,  most  boyish  look, 
innocent  and  roguish  to  a  degree,  as  he  bowed  low  and  said 
with  rare  gallantry,  ^*I  might  have  known  it,  as  only  in  Ken* 
tucky  does  one  see  such  eyes," 

Alas!  barely  three  weeks  later,  the  great  Emancipator  and 
martyr  passed  on  to  his  Reward.  As  if  it  were  only  yesterday, 
I  can  hear  my  dear  Mother's  sweet  voice  say,  the  morning 
after  the  sad  news  came  to  her,  ^*I  feel  sanctified,  inasmuch 
as  I  stood  in  his  presence." 


8oim  Hinw  in  tht  education  of  GMb* 

Bt  (Miss)  K  M.  Lkaht,  M.A.  (Dubuk) 

During  the  period  of  school  life  there  is  continual  develop- 
ment— jhjBicBlf  mental,  moral,  and  spirituaL  TTie  problem 
before  us  is  to  consider  the  forces  available  in  the  sdbool  edu- 
cation of  ffirls,  and  the  need  of  keeinnff  them  steadily  worldns 
towards  the  ideal  of  a  hij^  type  of  womanhood. 

What  is  our  conception  of  the  hij^est  and  best  type  of 
woman?  Ideals  vary  with  the  age,  the  country,  the  environ- 
ment. Many  ages  and  many  countries,  however,  have  agreed 
in  certain  essential  qualifications  for  the  woman  who  is  to 
inspire  love  and  reverence,  who  is  to  be  a  source  of  help  and 
inspiration  in  her  home,  and  the  cause  of  just  pride  to  her 
country.  She  must  be  loving  and  lovable,  ready  to  be  unsel- 
fish, not  lacking  in  courage,  truthful  and  honorable.  She 
must  have  wisdom  and  knowledge  ready  for  her  guidance  in 
the  emergencies  and  trials  of  human  Ufe.  She  must  have  a 
quick  eye  and  ready  hand,  she  must  see  clearly  and  act 
promptly,  and  must  be  able  to  minister  to  the  well-being  of 
those  whom  she  loves  and  of  a  wider  circle  of  friends,  not 
forgetting  also  to  care  for  those  in  less  fortunate  circumstances 
than  h^  owxl  In  the  words  of  the  grand  old  Hebrew  ideal, 
she  ^'openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is 
the  law  of  kindness."  If  motherhood  is  her  lot,  then  her 
childreni  will  *^rise  up  and  call  her  blessed";  and,  in  any 
drcumstanoes,  her  life  will  be  a  blessing  to  others,  for  ''a 
woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised." 

How  far  can  school  tiaining  and  sdiool  life  hdp  to  bring 
out  the  finer  points  in  character  and  to  develop  the  individual 
power  of  mind  and  body?  What  type  of  woman  is  required 
for  the  needs  of  the  average  lot  in  life  in  varying  social 

*A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Branch  of  the  Par- 
ents' National  Educational  Union.  Adapted  for  Educational 
Foundations. 
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enyiiomnents  of  the  twentieth  centuxy?  This  latter  question 
is  not  easy  to  answeri  for  the  future  lives  of  the  girls  in  any 
given  school  at  aniy  given  time  are  a  sealed  book  to  those  who 
wish  most  earnestly  to  help  them  to  be  good  and  brave  women 
with  "a  heart  for  any  fate."  If  we  could  know,  we  fed  we 
could  help  them  so  much  more.  The  future  mother  of  a  large 
family  might  possibly  be  prepared  for  her  lot  in  life  in  some- 
what different  fashion  from  the  future  professional  woman, 
the  future  artist,  or  the  woman  who  is  to  require  business 
method  in  the  management  of  affairs.  As  we  do  not  know, 
and  as  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  unexpected  develop- 
ments of  after-life  for  our  former  pupils,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  try  to  give  such  training  as  will  provide  a  common  founda- 
tion which  will  be  helpful  to  all. 

There  is  a  reason  lying  behind  the  choice  of  subject,  choice 
of  method,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  sdiooL  Educar 
tional  science  is  the  growth  of  ages  of  experience.  It  is  a 
living  force,  constantly  developing,  constantly  widening  the 
horizon  of  all  who  are  ready  to  learn.  It  must  permeate 
every  section  of  school  life,  for  it  is  not  the  science  which 
makes  the  school,  but  the  school  which  makes  the  science  by 
providing  ever  changing  material  for  experiment  and  trial  of 
method,  for  practice  of  skill  changed  in  the  past  and  study 
for  better  methods  for  the  future. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  dioice  of  subjects  for  study.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  problem.  How  much  we  should  all  like  to  include 
in  a  school  curriculum !  How  much  we  are  all  forced  to  omit! 
There  are  bounds  which  we  may  not  pass,  and  their  existence 
is  demonstrated  by  limitations  of  time,  limitations  of  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  children  and  their  physical  needs  of 
rest  and  play  which  must  never  be  neglected.  I  feel  that  I 
am  indeed  rash  to  venture  on  such  debatable  ground.  Hardly 
can  one  find  agreement  as  to  an  ideal  curriculum  among  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  a  study  of  the  question,  and  who 
can  speak  with  some  authority  from  mudb  practical  experience 
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in  teaching.  StiU  less  can  one  find  agreement  in  non-scfaolastie 
cirdes.  Do  not  our  newspapers  give  voice  at  tames  to  the 
cry  of  the  disappointed  or  indignant  parent  who  thinks  that 
his  or  her  child  is  taught  much  useless  nonsense  at  sdiool, 
and  is  not  tauj^t  the  subjects  which  he  or  she  considers 
absolutely  essential?  Have  not  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  school  work  been  beset  at  times  by  requests  that  certain 
subjects  should  be  omitted  and  otfaars  substituted,  or  by 
laments  on  the  ignorance  of  the  child  on  certain  matters  which 
the  father  or  mother  thinks  that  every  child  ought  to  know? 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  curriculum  of  a  school 
cannot  be  dictated  by  any  outside  authority^  for  a  sdiool  is  a 
complex  organism,  and  the  teaching  of  any  one  subject  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  educational  aim.  But 
those  who  frame  the  curriculum  of  a  school  must  have  dear 
views  on  the  relative  importance  of  subjects  and  must  not 
lose  sij^t  of  the  reason  for  their  indusion  or  exdusion. 

In  discussing  the  educational  value  of  a  sdux>l  curriculum 
for  a  certain  set  of  pupils  we  must  take  into  account  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: — (1)  the  age  of  the  children  for  whom 
it  is  intended;  (X)  their  previous  training;  (S)  the  standard 
of  work  they  are  likely  to  reach  in  the  future ;  (4)  the  educa- 
tional forces  most  needed  at  their  spedal  period  of  devdop- 
ment.  We  must  also  ask  whether  subjects  are  induded  which 
will  develop  power  of  observation,  of  accurate  thought,  and  of 
expression. 

About  the  curriculum  for  younger  children  there  is,  happfly, 
on  the  whole,  a  healthy  state  of  general  opinion.  Most  people 
are  agreed  that  during  the  period  from  seven  to  twdve  which 
follows  early  training  there  should  be  a  curriculum  consisting 
of  a  few  subjects  intdligentiy  studied.  By  much  handwork 
the  children  must  be  taught  to  devdop  the  powers  of  the  eye 
and  hand.  They  must  read  constantly  and  in  a  wide  drde, 
and  must  be  given  a  good  introduction  to  the  lifelong  pleasure 
of  reading  and  learning  for  themsdves.     Tliey  must  learn 
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to  express  themselyes  clearly  both  orally  and  in  writing. 
Memory  must  be  cultivated  and  many  treasures  of  thought 
in  poelzy  and  in  prose  should  be  acquired  as  lifelong  posses* 
sioBS.  Good  habits  of  neatness,  order,  punctuality,  and  inde- 
pendence of  work  must  be  encouraged.  Iliey  nuist  be  taught 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  world  around  than.  This  can  be 
given  by  nature  study  in  its  widest  sense,  not  only  observation 
of  plants  and  animals,  but  also  just  notions  of  geography  and 
*  astronomy.  Power  of  thought  must  be  awakened  by  good 
teaching  of  arithmetic  Probably  one  foreign  language  will 
have  been  begun  in  nursery  days,  and  it  should  be  kept  on  the 
same  lines,  mainly  conversational.  Imagination  will  be  kindled 
by  many  tales  from  history  and  romance,  and  the  child  of 
twelve  should  have  wme  knowledge  of  the  heroes  of  the  world's 
history  with  an  idea  of  the  main  points  in  the  story  of  her 
own  country. 

Physical  exercises  should  not  be  ne^ected.  They  should 
be  carefully  graduated  and  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  teacher 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  child  i^ysiology  and  some  skill  in 
noticing  signs  of  irregular  development. 

Such  training  as  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  for  children 
from  seven  to  twelve  could  be  given  by  a  curriculum  including 
English,  arithmetic,  French,  Nature  study,  history,  geogra- 
I^y,  drawing,  and  handwork. 

English  comes  first  as  most  essential.  We  must  give  the 
children  every  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  their 
mother  tongue.  Constant  reading,  writing,  and  oral  repeti- 
tion must  provide  them  with  means  of  expression;  otherwise 
much  of  their  later  work  will  be  handicapped.  Handwork 
should  include  needlework  taught  in  an  interesting  way.  Tie 
constructive  power  of  the  child  should  be  awakened,  and, 
instead  of  being  given  a  weary  seam  to  sew,  she  should  learn 
to  make  something  that  is  useful,  if  it  is  only  a  pinafore  for 
her  doll  or  a  needle-case  for  her  mother.  Drawing  should 
be  a  means  of  expression  as  well  as  a  training  in  observation. 
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and  original  iUusixationB  should  be  encouraged.  They  are 
often  most  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  an  indication  of  the 
thoughts  that  come  and  go  in  the  busy  little  brains. 

I  have  omitted  any  reference  to  religious  instruction.  I 
should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  I  would  wish  this  and  the 
moral  teaching  based  on  it  to  be  felt  in  the  whole  atmosfdiere 
of  the  school. 

The  second  division  of  a  girl's  school  life  falls  into  those 
years  of  rapid  growth  and  development  which  lie  between 
twelve  and  sixteen.  What  mental  training  is  most  needed 
there?  At  this  period  I  would  urge  a  broad  curriculum  for  all 
girls  of  normal  health  and  average  mental  ability.  They  must 
gain  a  wide  outlook,  and  must  explore  many  paths  in  order 
that  they  may  test  their  power  and  find  their  level.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  a  congested  time-table  or  an  indigestible  mass  of 
snippets  of  information.  But  I  would  give  special  attention 
to  subjects  which  develop  power  of  thought  and  reason  in 
addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  earlier  years.  Languages, 
literature,  history,  and  geography  must  receive  due  attention, 
and  must  be  studied  so  that  interest  is  awakened  in  the  story 
of  human  life  and  achievement — ^an  interest  which  may 
develop  into  that  best  of  possessions,  a  love  of  reading.  The 
girl  should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  truth  in  our 
national  heritage  of  literature,  and,  tho  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  reading  of  poetry  and  prose  is  possible  during 
actual  school  hours,  still,  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  taste 
and  a  desire  to  read  more. 

As  to  languages,  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  Some 
people  regard  the  acquisition  of  one  or  more  modem  languages 
as  so  important  that  to  attain  this  end  they  would  sacrifice  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  a  girl's  education.  Others  would  insist 
that  a  large  share  of  school  time  should  be  given  to  Latin,  as 
a  foundation  for  all  literary  work  and  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  other  languages.  Between  the  extremists  there  is  a  middle 
path.    Some  training  in  Latin  for  a  certain  period  is  a  wise 
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plan  for  girls.  There  is  in  it  a  cultivation  of  verbal  accuracy 
and  exact  expression  ivhich  is  invaluable,  and  oa  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  English  it  is  so  helpful  that  even  two  years'  work  is 
worth  having.  Some  girls  may  show  taste  and  ability,  and 
reach  a  creditable  standard.  T^iese  should  pursue  their  study 
of  Latin.  They  will  be  able  to  enter  college,  and  some  may 
wish  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  classics  at  one  of  our  great 
Univezsities.  German  may  be  studied  at  a  later  period  in  the 
school  course,  or  may  be  taken  as  alternative  to  Latin.  Li 
any  case,  I  think  that  two  languages,  in  addition  to  her  own, 
are  enough  for  a  girl  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  if  super- 
ficiality is  to  be  avoided.  Needless  to  say,  in  these  days  of 
reform  in  language  teaching,  that  modem  languages  must  be 
studied  as  living  and  not  dead,  and  that  oral  work  leading  to 
conversational  power  must  be  constant,  as  well  as  composition 
and  study  of  literature.  By  this  means  a  good  vocabulary 
may  be  gained,  and  a  foundation  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  only  needs  a  short  period  of  residence  in  the  foreign 
country  to  devdop  into  power  to  speak  with  fluency. 

At  this  middle  period  of  school  Uf  e,  in  addition  to  study  of 
the  humanities,  should  come  steady  work  at  the  subjects  which 
lead  to  accurate  thought  and  development  of  reasoning  power. 
Mathematics  should  form  part  of  the  training  of  every  girl 
and  a  sound  course  of  work  should  be  compulsory.  Some 
girls  will  enjoy  the  work  from  the  start  and  will  find  compara- 
tively little  di£5culty  in  grasping  ideas  asid  following  a 
sequence  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Others  will  find  it  hard 
and  may  wish  to  give  up  the  study  at  a  very  early  stage. 
These  are  just  the  girls  who  most  need  the  training  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  allowed  to  give  it  up.  It  is  often  merely  a 
matter  of  resolution.  The  girl  who  is  mentally  lazy  objects 
to  work  which  requires  concentration  of  effort  and  real  thought. 
But,  if  she  perseveres  in  honest  effort,  she  comes  to  the  joy  of 
a  difficulty  overcome  and  learns  to  go  on  cheerfully  to  the  next 
obstacle,  and  to  determine  to  surmount  that  also.     She  will 
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duldren  are  full  of  intereflt  in  giving  indicafciona  of  diancter 
and  ability.  The  use  of  color  should  be  encouraged,  and 
much  more  might  doubtless  be  done  to  train  perception  of 
color  in  addition  to  training  in  sense  of  form.  As  the  child 
grows  older,  her  drawing  and  painting  should  be  constantly 
correlated  with  her  other  work.  She  should  often  give  her 
own  illustrations  for  her  work  in  history  and  geography; 
she  may  draw  her  own  designs  for  needlework.  She  should 
learn  something  of  architecture,  and  she  will  be  interested  in 
making  sketches  of  old  churches  and  castles  visited  during  her 
holidays.  The  older  girk  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
great  artists  and  their  works,  and  should  certainly  be  familiar 
with  the  treasures  of  our  own  great  art  galleries.  They  should 
learn  reverence  for  the  highest  forms  of  art  and  should,  there- 
fore, not  attach  too  much  importance  to  their  own  achieve- 
ments. This  remark,  however,  needs  less  emphasis  in  these 
more  enlightened  days,  when  we  no  longer  consider  it  necessary 
for  every  girl  to  produce  at  schocd  one  or  more  laborious 
copies  of  so-called  'Vorks  of  art''  to  be  hung  in  the  family 
drawing-room.  Tie  main  objects  of  art  training  in  school 
should  be  to  cultivate  the  appreciation  of  beauty  and  to  give 
sound  preparation  for  more  advanced  work  later. 

With  music  the  work  cannot  be  so  generaL  All  girls  with 
musical  ear  should  sing,  and  should  learn  to  read  easy  nnisie 
at  sight.  Such  training  in  sense  of  time,  tune,  and  sight  read- 
ing should  be  given  as  will  make  it  possible  for  a  girl  to  enjoy 
taking  part  in  choral  music.  Most  girls  will,  in  addition, 
learn  to  play  some  musical  instrument.  Altho  there  are  more 
rational  ideas  on  this  point  now  than  there  were  in  the  pc»t, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  still  many  unfortunate 
children  forced  to  spend  weary  hours  on  practising  which  for 
them  is  waste  of  time.  When  a  girl  has  learned  ilie  piano  for 
some  time,  dislikes  her  work,  and  is  really  unmusical,  she 
should  be  allowed  to  give  it  up.  She  will  have  gained  all  that 
is  possible  for  her,  and  if  she  is  to  derive  any  pleasure  from 
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music  in  after-life,  it  will  be  from  bearing  good  music  ren- 
dered by  others  rather  than  by  her  own  efforts.  At  the  same 
time,  a  girl  should  always  be  given  a  fair  chance  with  music. 
Sometimes  musical  ability  is  latent  in  unlikely  pupils,  and  in 
these  cases  patience  and  perseverance  have  achieved  much. 
A  defective  ear  in  music  may  improve  wonderfully  under 
skilled  training.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  aim 
for  the  average  girl  is  that  she  should  be  led  to  understand 
and  appreciate  good  music.  If  she  cannot  do  this,  she  has 
missed  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  a  pity  that 
more  general  attention  is  not  given  to  orchestral  music.  In  a 
family  of  three  or  four  sisters,  for  example,  home  music  is 
much  more  interesting  if  the  sisters  can  between  them  play  a 
piano,  two  violins,  and  a  'cello.  This  is  certainly  becoming 
more  usual  nowadays;  but  I  think  that  too  many  girls  give 
their  whole  time  for  music  to  the  piano.  There  should  be  a 
high  standard  in  choice  of  music.  Girls  who  have  been  trained 
to  appreciate  the  compositions  of  the  great  classical  masters 
have  something  for  which  to  thank  their  music  teachers  in 
after  years. 

With  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  I  consider,  the  training  of 
character  is  inseparably  allied,  for  no  true  work  can  be  done 
without  constant  appeal  to  the  ideals  of  honor,  faithfulness, 
duty,  reverence,  and  self-forgetfulness.  In  addition,  sound 
intellectual  training  must  bring  with  it  power  of  initiative 
and  of  independent  thought.  The  girl  must  feel,  as  a  matter 
of  fundamental  importance,  that  she  is  to  produce  her  own 
work  and  her  own  thoughts,  and  she  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  it  is  the  quality  of  her  work  which  matters  far  more  than 
its  quality.  She  must  also  feel  that  it  is  her  duty  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  courageous  and  not  to  shrink  from  difficulties.  She 
should  be  led  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  proportion  in  everything 
and  to  distinguish  what  is  important  from  what  is  secondary 
and  trivial. 

Can  any  training  be  devised  which  may  lead  to  development 
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of  a  girPs  sense  of  humor  if  she  has  not  been  Messed  wilii  a 
good  supply  of  that  gift  of  nature?  I  do  not  know  whether 
a  sense  of  humor  can  be  cuhivated  in  schod.  If  it  can  be 
encouraged,  it  is  certainly  an  aim  to  be  remembered,  for  a 
woman  without  that  saving  grace  is  an  unfcntunate  being. 

I  must  not  omit  a  few  wends  on  the  training  of  the  body. 
The  parents  of  the  girls  are,  for  the  most  part,  anxious  to  do 
their  utmost  to  promote  the  physical  welfare  of  their  children. 
They  are  conscious  of  the  value  of  good  hygienic  conditions, 
physical  exercise,  and  games.  There  is  one  point  in  which 
many  fail,  and  that  is  not  insisting  on  sufficient  rest.  We  are 
all  learning  from  modem  medical  experts  of  the  immftise  im- 
portance of  sufficient  sleep  for  growing  children.  Girls  espe- 
cially, with  their  rapid  growth  and  development,  cannot  lose 
sleep  without  danger.  Boarding  schools  have  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands.  Day  sdiools  must  see  that  the  girPs  day  is 
so  arranged  that  she  can  be  free  to  have  early  hours  for 
going  to  bed.  As  to  physical  exercises,  gymnasium,  and 
dancing  classes,  there  should  be  careful  study  of  the  individual 
child.  A  course  helpful  to  one  may  be  injurioiis  to  another. 
Tlierefore  expert  opinion  should  be  obtained,  especially  before 
a  gymnasium  dass  is  joined. 

Grames  are  an  important  part  of  the  social  life  of  a  sdiool 
niey  not  only  tend  to  promote  physical  vigor,  but  they  also 
give  mudi  general  training  with  their  lessons  of  fairness, 
courtesy,  and  unselfishness,  and  the  right  spirit  in  whidi  to 
take  defeat.  They  should  be  kept  by  the  sdiool  in  their  proper 
place  and  not  allowed  to  become  too  prominent.  Also  the 
school  should  encourage  girls  to  play  games  well,  but  in  a 
girlish  way.  The  playing  of  certain  games  which  give  healthy 
active  exercise,  and  which  the  girl  may  share  with  her  brother, 
need  not  make  it  necessary  for  the  girl  to  copy  her  brother 
in  walk  and  talk.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  giii  to  play  a 
good  game  of  basket  ball  and  still  to  be  gentle  in  manner  and 
graceful  in  movement. 
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6.  We  believe  that  inasmuch  as  statistics  seem  to  show 
that  play  has  already  become  the  largest  school  subject,  nor- 
mal training  in  play  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
in  every  normal  school  and  that  all  normal  students  so  far 
as  possible  should  be  required  to  take  a  part  of  their  prac- 
tice in  teaching  on  the  playgroimd  itself. 

7.  We  believe  that  play  is  no  less  necessary  for  country 
children  than  for  city  children — and  that  games  and  ath- 
letics should  be  encouraged  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
dty.  , 

8.  We  believe  that  some  provision  for  the  play  of  little 
children  less  than  five  years  of  age  should  always  be  made  by 
the  parents  in  the  yards  of  the  houses  where  such  yards  exist. 

9.  We  believe  that  adequate  playgrounds,  supervised  by 
ccHnpetent  play  directors,  may  become  the  most  helpful  influ- 
ence for  improvement  in  all  orphan  asylums,  reformatories 
and  other  institutions  for  children — and  that  such  provisions 
should  be  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  sudi 
institutions  receiving  public  money. 

10.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  the  play  move- 
ment is  laboring  at  present  is  the  lack  of  adequately  trained 
workers.  Institutes  are  more  necessary  for  play  workers  than 
for  the  regular  teachers,  in  proportion,  as  play  workers  are 
less  trained  and  developments  are  more  rapid  in  the  play  field ; 
therefore,  all  playground  systems  should  be  encouraged  to 
hold  institutes  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  each  year,  and 
the  state  university  should  be  urged  to  offer  extension  work 
of  this  character,  or  an  itinerary  should  be  arranged  for 
teachers  of  games,  folk  dancing,  industrial  work  and  general 
playground  pedagogy,  either  singly  or  collectivdy,  institutes 
of  a  week  or  more. 

11.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  interest  all  the  teachers 
in  the  play  movement,  and  to  this  end  notices  of  summer 
courses  in  play  now  being  given  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  throughout  the  state,  and  an  effort  should 
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be  made  to  have  this  subject  presented  on  the  pxognms  of 
the  teadien*  institutes  tfarou^ioat  the  state. 

avAuncATsojXB  or  platobouvb  mesctobs 

Inasmndi  as  the  playground  director  is  ocMistantly  imitated 
by  the  children,  he  or  she  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  person  of 
attractive  personality  and  general  refinement. 

The  woman  director  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
games  of  small  children,  of  story  telling,  industrial  work,  f  <dk 
dancing,  athletics  suitable  for  girls,  pagentry  and  amateur 
dramatics,  physical  examinations  and  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
She  should  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  worker.  She 
should  command  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  a  teacher  of  the 


The  man  director  should  have  a  technical  knowledge  of 
games  suitable  for  boys  and  men  and  be  a  competent  umpire 
of  sudi  games.  He  should  be  a  good  disciplinarian,  under- 
stand physical  examinations  and  first  aid.  He  should  have 
the  point  of  view  of  the  social  worker.  He  should  command 
a  salary  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  teacher  of  the  same 
experience. 

The  supervisor  of  playgrounds  should  understand  all  of 
the  activities  going  on,  both  for  the  girls  and  the  boys,  and 
besides  he  miist  be  able  to  plan  a  playground  system,  to 
secure  suitable  equipment  and  surfacing  and  to  so  organize 
and  supervise  the  activities,  as  to  obtain  results.  He  will 
have  nearly  all  of  the  diildren  of  the  city  under  his  diarge 
in  a  relationship  whidi  is  not  less  important  than  that  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  he  should  have  a  position 
and  salary  o(»nparable  to  that  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 


Opeti-Hir  School  in  6figtatid 

By  VicB-CoNSuii  Abthub  V.  Blakemoks,  Bdimikoham. 


The  first  open-air  school  in  Birmingham  was  opened  on 
September  18.  Thirty-one  children  were  admitted  the  first 
day,  and  there  are  now  eighty  in  the  sdiool.  These  children 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  the  medical  inspector  of  the 
Birmingham  education  committee  from  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city,  and  are  children  who  are,  from  environment  or 
perhaps  heredity,  too  weakly  to  derive  any  real  educational 
advantage  from  attendance  at  the  ordinary  elementary  schools 
of  the  city. 

EaUrPMSKT    OF   SCHOOL   BOOMS. 

It  is  reported  that  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  produce 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  this  school.  The  build- 
ings have  been  substantially  and  attractively  constructed,  and 
the  smallest  details  are  of  the  best  workmanship.  The  main 
building  consists  of  dining  rooms,  bath  and  drill  rooms,  and  a 
central  clock  tower.  The  pavilions  of  the  classrooms  number 
three;  they  are  open  on  three  sides,  and  are  provided  with 
folding  glass  shutters  in  order  to  furnish  protection  should 
it  be  needed  in  unusually  severe  weather.  However,  it 
is  the  intention  to  give  all  instruction  in  the  open  air 
when  possible  and  to  use  the  classrooms  only  in  inclement 
weather. 

An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  absolute  rest  for  the 
pupils  for  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  daily  in  the  day 
time.  In  pleasant  weather  the  children  will  sleep  in  dedc 
chairs,  and  in  a  '^resting  shed"  in  bad  weather.  They  wiU  be 
kept  warm  by  rugs  and  will  wear  what  is  known  as  a  Frendi 
cape,  and  will  thus  be  guarded  from  physical  discomfort 
Physical  exercises  will  be  provided  for  the  children  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  officer,  and  each  child  will  have  its 
own  garden,  the  ground  being  laid  out  in  plots.  Three  meals 
will  be  served  daily,  and  the  kitchen,  a  large  aixy  room  in  the 
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upper  story  of  the  Biain  building,  will  be  used  for  cookery 
lessons  for  the  girls. 

A  handsome  suite  of  baths  has  been  provided,  and  ea^ 
child  will  have  at  least  one  bath  a  week.  This  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  curriculum  deyiaed  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  citizenship,  and  excellent  results  have 
followed  the  installation  of  baths  at  two  of  the  sdKX>ls  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  Birmingham.  The  desks  and  diairs  provided 
are  so  fashioned  as  to  give  the  needful  support  and  comfort 
to  young  and  weakly  children. 

MEDICAL  EZAMINATIOK  OF  PUPII.S. 

The  school  is  to  be  kept  open  all  the  winter,  and  the  average 
stay  of  a  pupil  will  be  from  three  to  four  months.  Each 
child  will  be  examined  at  least  once  a  week  by  a  test  of  its 
blood  and  the  hemo-globin  scale,  which  clearly  shows  the 
amount  of  oxygen-carrying  element  in  the  blood,  will  be  used. 
The  children  will  travel  each  day  to  and  from  the  school, 
which  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
on  the  city  tramways,  special  passes  being  issued  to  them. 
The  school  is  for  delicate  and  weakly  children,  and  not  for 
children  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  represents  an  earnest 
and  what  it  is  hoped  will  prove  an  effective  method  of  counter- 
acting the  deteriorating  influences  of  slum  life. 


education  in  porto  Rico 

Bt  Edwin  6.  Dsxtsr,   Commisbiokeii  or  Education  iir 

Po&TO  Rico-* 

Previous  to  the  American  occupation  of  the  island,  the  peo- 
ple as  a  class  were  illiterate  and  uneducated,  there  being  but 
20,000  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  people  are,  however,  apt  to 
learn,  eager  for  instruction,  and  even  in  Spanish  times  among 
the  better  classes  were  to  be  found  many  educated  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  island,  and  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  my  aim  as  Commissioner  of  Education — 
and  altho  I  am  not  empowered  to  speak  for  my  predecessors 
in  the  office,  nevertheless,  I  am  but  continuing  their  idecJs — 
to  accomplish  the  following  results:  1.  To  provide  instruction 
in  the  branches  comprising  a  common  school  education  for  all 
the  children  of  school  age  in  the  island,  this  instruction  to  be 
both  in  English  and  in  Spanish.  2.  To  provide  facilities  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  to  the  largest  possible  number  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  into  all  the  high  and 
graded  schools.  4.  To  establish  secondary  schools  at  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  points  thruout  the  island  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people.  5.  To  establish  trade  schools  thruout  the 
island. 

The  last  school  year  saw  more  than  145,000  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  island.  This  is  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, or  one  person  in  every  eight.  This  is  a  larger  percent- 
age than  for  any  other  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  world. 
Many  of  our  school  buildings  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in 
the  world.  And  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  in  all. 
Some  of  them,  rented  buildings,  made  to  serve  the  purposet 
till  the  finances  catch  up  with  the  children;  some  of  them 
thatch-roofed;  but  not  one  of  them  ill  ventilated,  since  there 
are  no  glass  windows;  not  one  overheated,  since  there  are  no 
stoves.    But  every  one  has  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over 

*  Part  of  an  Address  at  I^ke  Mohonk  Conference. 
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palities,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  into  eight 
more.  Regular  manual  training  shops  are  in  operation  in 
connection  with  the  schools  of  sixteen  towns.  In  one  town, 
Rio  Piedras,  the  boys  built  a  two-room  house  for  a  carpenter 
shop  and  domestic  science  room,  and  made  their  own  tables, 
besides  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

In  no  other  phase  of  educational  work  has  development  been 
so  rapid  during  recoit  years  as  that  of  secondary  instruction. 
For  the  school  year  1906-'07  there  were  enrolled  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  island  S16  pupils;  for  the  past  year, 
1,144,  or  an  increase  of  262  per  cent.  Those  secondary 
schools  which  offer  the  full  four-year  course  send  their  grad- 
uates on  certificate  to  many  of  the  best  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 


Hustralfan  6diicatton 

The  educational  systems  thruout  Australia  and  in  New 
Zealand,  according  to  a  correspondent  to  a  London  daily 
paper,  may  be  described  as  free,  secular,  and  compulsory. 
In  only  unimportant  ways  are  there  any  divergences  from 
this  rule. 

To  the  average  non-Catholic  Australian— one  bom  in  Aus- 
tralia of  Australian  parents,  and  educated  and  brought  up 
there — the  fierce  battle  that  rages  round  the  Education  Bill  is 
quite  incomprehensible.  He  can  understand  a  body  fighting 
for  its  rights  and  its  freedom,  but  the  linking  of  religion  and 
education  is  a  thing  foreign  to  his  experience,  and  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  find  justification  for  the  title  of  a  bill  which,  while 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  religion,  leads  one  to  believe 
that  its  object  is  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
every-day  sciences. 

In  the  early  days  the  religious  bodies  in  Australia  were  the 
first  to  build  schools  and  provide  teachers.  But  there  was  a 
large  proportion  of  the  colonists  who  objected  to  denomina- 
tionalism — chiefly  those  whose  religion  received  no  subsidy 
from  the  State — and,  consequently,  a  non-sectarian  system 
arose  which  has  now  practically  monopoliased  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  experience  of  each  of  the  States  has  run  along  fairly 
parallel  lines,  and  the  case  of  the  Foundation  State — ^New 
South  Wales — may  be  taken  as  typical.  There  were  four 
State-aided  denominations — ^the  Church  of  England,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan — and  these  had  sdiools 
supported  by  the  public  funds  and  administered  by  the  heads 
of  the  respective  religious  bodies.  In  addition  to  these  were 
national  schools,  also  supported  by  the  State,  but  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  appointed  by  the  Grovemment.  It  was  found 
that  the  dual  system  resulted  in  much  overlapping,  and,  after 
considerable  agitation,  all  the  subsidies  were  withdrawn,  and 
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menoement  of  the  entrance  examinations^  full  particulars  re- 
garding himself,  with  certificate  showing  that  he  has  passed 
his  eighteenth  year.  The  regular  student  pays  $88.60  yearly 
as  fees  for  instruction,  $0.96  subscription  for  the  use  of 
library  and  reading  room,  also  the  contribution  fixed  for  the 
students'  sick  fund.  The  fee  for  lectures,  etc.,  is  included  in 
the  fees  for  tuition.  Proportionate  fees  for  the  use  of  laborar 
tories  and  workshops  are  charged*  Unattached  students  pay 
$1.16  a  week  during  the  term.  Capable  students  without 
means  may,  on  petitioning  the  authorities,  be  wholly  or  partly 
excused  from  the  payment  of  fees  and  of  the  other  dues. 
Special  regulations  exist  by  which  such  students  receive  bur- 
saries. The  technical  schools,  numbered  1  to  9,  confer  diplo- 
mas, the  conditions  attaching  to  the  examinations  for  these 
being  subject  to  regulation,  and  these  examinations  are  public. 
The  candidate  for  a  diploma  pays  a  fee  of  $4.82,  and  before 
every  preliminary  examination  for  a  diploma  (whidi  takes 
place  every  term)  and  before  the  final  examination  (held  only 
once  a  year)  a  fee  of  $9.84. 

Applications  for  the  degree  of  doctor  must  be  addressed 
by  letter  to  the  rector.  The  following  principal  conditions 
are  attached  to  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
must  be  fulfilled  by  the  candidate:  He  must  furnish  proof 
that  he  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  the  cer- 
tificate (or  diploma)  at  one  of  the  technical  schools  of  the 
Federal  Polytechnikum ;  he  must  submit  a  scientific  treatise 
dealing  with  a  branch  of  science  for  which  there  is  an  examina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Polytechnikum,  which  must  demonstrate 
the  capacity  of  the  candidate  for  independent  scientific  work, 
couched  in  one  of  the  three  national  idioms;  he  must  also  pass 
an  oral  examination,  for  which  a  fee  of  $48.25  is  payable. 
The  entire  number  of  students  in  the  year  1909  was  1,886, 
and  of  unattached  students  1,188.  The  number  of  employed 
professors,  teachers,  assistants,  etc.,  is  186.  The  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  $276320. 
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SCHOOIi  STATISTICS 

The  total  Federal  expenditures  on  account  of  the  educa- 
tional system  were  $1,214,212;  the  cantonal  expenditures, 
$7,662,620;  and  the  expenditures  by  counties,  districts,  cor- 
porations, private  individuals,  etc.,  $7,852,868;  in  aU, 
$16,729,096. 

Tie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
students  enrolled  in  1909: 


Schools 

Kindergarten  schools  

Primary  schools    

Secondarjr   schools    

Continuation  schools   

Intermediate  and  industrial  schools 
Polytechnikum  and  high  schools. . . 
Prirate  and  special  schools: 

For    general    education 

Reform  schools  

Deaf  and  dumb  schools 

For    weak    minded 

For    orphans    

Institution    for   epileptics 

Missionary    schools    

Consenratories  of  music 

Total 


Number 
of  schools. 

1,186 
4,1S6 

04S 
8,464 

848 
8 

808 

68 

18 

87 

86 

1 

8 

8 

10,086 


Students 
enrolled. 


60,848 
680,600 

64,474 
100,068 

87,071 

18,886 
O08'8I 

8,888 

818 

070 

080 

46 

188 
808,000 


8,600 


SWISS  SOCIETIES  FOE  PEC(BC0TIK0  C01CMBECIAI<  EDUCATION 

In  the  interest  of  commercial  education  a  number  of  societies 
were  organized  in  Switzerland.  Among  the  most  important 
are  the  Swiss  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, founded  about  five  years  ago  and  with  a  present  mem- 
bership of  288,  and  the  International  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Commercial  Education,  founded  in  1901  and  with  a 
present  membership  of  225. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  first-named  society,  held  in 
Zug,  Switzerland,  on  June  11,  1911,  the  chief  question  under 
consideration  was  the  furtherance  and  establishment  of  special 
schools  preparing  young  men  for  the  Government  servim. 

The  International  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Commercial 
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Educatioii,  with  present  headquarters  at  Bern,  and  receiving 
grants  from  several  foreign  Govemments,  has  among  its  mem- 
bers two  directors  of  commercial  schools  in  the  United  States — 
one  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  collective  members  (governing  bodies,  in- 
stitutions, corporations,  etc.),  and  those  who  pay  on  annual 
subscription  of  at  least  $10  may  send  to  the  general  meetings 
two  members  with  power  to  vote.  There  are  also  individual 
members,  who  pay  a  subscription  of  $0.60;  those  who  make 
a  donation  of  $25  are  regarded  as  life  members. 

Hnacmfa 

By  Ada  S.  Ballik 

Anaemia,  or  bloodlessness,  is  one  of  the  commonest  troubles 
of  the  present  age — so  common,  in  fact,  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  quite  two-thirds  of  the  girls  one  comes  in  contact  with 
in  towns  are  affected  with  it.  The  complaint  can  hardly  be 
called  a  disease  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  rather 
a  debilitated  state  of  the  body,  which  lays  it  open  to  the  attacks 
of  most  other  kinds  of  diseases. 

The  condition  in  question  is  characterized  by  a  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  There  is  very  often 
pallor  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  but  in  some  cases  these  may  be 
of  a  natural  color,  and  lead  even  the  patient  to  believe  that 
she  is  not  aniemic,  when  the  real  state  of  the  case  can  instantly 
be  discovered  by  examining  the  gums  and  the  insides  of  the 
eyelids.  These,  instead  of  being  a  good  deep  pink,  are  pale 
and  yellowish-looking.  The  tongue  is  apt  to  be  pale  and 
flabby,  and  indented  by  the  teeth;  the  sufferer  is  readily 
fatigued,  troubled  with  breathlessness  on  going  up  and  down 
stairs;  she  very  often  suffers  from  palpitation  or  pains  about 
the  heart,  which  may  lead  her  to  believe  that  she  is  suffering 
from  some  disease  of  the  heart.  She  suffers  frequently  from 
headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  languor,  and  soon  becomes 
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very  tired  by  any  little  unusual  exertion.  She  may  even  faint, 
and  thus  cause  considerable  anxiety  to  her  family.  There  are 
frequent  eruptions  on  the  skin,  which  may  be  either  of  an 
irritating  kind,  or  simply  acne  either  in  the  form  of  blackheads 
or  pimples,  or  both. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anrania — one  the  common  kind  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  another  called  pernicious  anasmia, 
which  is  a  fatal  disease,  and  most  difficult  of  treatment.  In 
such  cases  there  is  wasting,  and  yellowishness  of  the  skin, 
which  assiunes  an  almost  transparent  waxen  hue.  Tliese  cases 
require  the  attention  of  a  good  physician. 

Ordinary  ansBmia  is  a  condition  of  everyday  occurrence. 
Any  line  of  treatment  for  ordinary  cases  of  aniBmia  must  be 
persistently  applied,  and  can  only  be  properly  carried  out  at 
home. 

All  aniemic  persons  should  be  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  the  blood  may  become  oxygenated.  An 
anaemic  girl  who  is  not  really  ill  should  take  exercise  for  at 
least  an  hour  twice  daily.  Walking,  cycling,  swimming  (if 
the  heart  is  not  weak),  rowing,  and  tennis  are  all  'suitable. 
Eight  hours'  sleep  is  not  too  much,  as  the  brain,  being  badly 
supplied  with  blood,  needs  extra  rest,  and 'in  some  cases  even 
nine  hours'  sleep  may  be  indulged  in  with  advantage.  Tlie 
bedroom,  however,  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  here  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  gas  jet  burning, 
as  it  destroys  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  Anaemic  persons  need 
very  much  oxygen,  which  is  essential  to  keep  the  blood  pure. 

Iron  is  a  food  to  all  anaemic  persons,  and  must  not  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  medicine  (mly  to  be  taken  temporarily, 
for  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  taking  iron  for 
a  period  varying  from  two  months  to  five  or  six  years.  But, 
however  the  iron  is  taken  it  should  be  in  a  form  that  is  easily 
digestible. 


Cbe  Corporation  and  thejlpublfc 

By  Theodoejb  N.  Vau., 

President  of  tbe  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (the  Bell  «]ntem) 

and  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Corporation  organization  and  combination  are  the  necessary 
and  logical  solution  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  wonder- 
ful development  which  has  been  going  on  all  over  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  this  country,  in  the  recent  past. 

Combination  can  only  cope  with  that  industrial  development 
of  the  present  time  which  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  individual 
effort  or  capital. 

That  there  has  been  in  large  measure  reason  or  cause  for 
the  existing  unfavorable  public  opinion  as  to  corporations, 
trusts  and  combinations  is  beyond  question,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  reason  or  cause  for  the  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion and  condemnation  of  all  corporations,  trusts  and  com- 
binations. Nor  does  it  follow  that  all  that  is  bad  is  centered 
in  or  confined  to  those  prominent  in  the  public  eye. 

Public  utility  corporations  and  other  combinations  have  too 
frequently  assumed  that  new  laws  and  regulations  were  disas- 
trous and  ruinous,  without  first  giving  them  a  fair  trial,  and 
legislators  too  often  have  displayed  an  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  existing  laws,  spreading  the  idea  that  new  legislation  was 
a  cure-all  for  any  undesirable  condition,  while  it  was  often 
only  a  political  play,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  existing 
laws  was  utterly  neglected. 

What  is  and  should  be  condemned,  prevented  and  punished 
is  the  abuse  made  of  corporate  machinery  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  welfare,  and  such  abuse  as  has  been  and  is  being 
practiced  so  extensively  for  purely  speculative  and  often- 
times swindling  enterprises. 

The  large  corporate  combinations  which  often  in  popular 
opinion  are  supposed  to  be  owned  or  wholly  controlled  by  some 
one  man  or  some  few  men,  are,  in  fact,  made  up  of  thousands 
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and  tens  of  thousands  of  silent  partners,  the  shareholders, 
who  are  the  real  owners. 

The  existence  of  these  real  owners,  these  shareholders,  is 
often  obscured  in  the  shadow  of  some  one  or  more  individualb 
who  dominate  these  companies,  not  by  large  ownership,  but  by 
administrative  and  operating  aggressiveness  and  successful 
management. 

Public  control  or  regulation  of  Public  Service  Corporations 
by  permanent  commissions  has  come  and  come  to  stay.  Con- 
trol or  regulation  exercised  thru  such  a  body  has  many  advan- 
tages over  that  exercised  thru  regular  legislative  bodies  or 
committees.  The  permanent  commission  will  be  a  quasi-judi« 
dal  body.  It  should  be  made  up  of  members  whose  duty  it 
will  be,  and  who  will  have  the  desire,  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  questions  coming 
before  them.  It  should  act  only  after  thoro  investigation, 
and  be  governed  by  the  equities  of  each  case.  It  would  in  time 
establish  a  course  of  practice  and  precedent  for  the  guidance 
of  all  concerned. 

Experience  also  has  demonstrated  that  this  ^^supervision" 
should  stop  at  "control"  and  "regulation"  and  not  "manage," 
"operate"  nor  dictate  what  the  management  or  operation 
should  be,  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Management  or  operation  requires  intimate  knowledge  and 
experience  which  can  only  be  gained  by  continuous,  active  and 
practical  participation  in  actual  working,  while  control  or 
regulation  can  be  intelligently  exercised,  after  judicial  hear- 
iiig»  by  those  who  have  not  the  knowledge  or  experience  to 
operate. 

Such  "control"  and  "regulation"  can  and  should  stop  all 
abuses  of  capitalization,  of  extortion  or  of  overcharge,  of  un- 
reasonable division  of  profits. 

Governmental  control  should  protect  the  investor  as  well  as 
the  public.     It  should  ensure  to  the  public  good  service  and 
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fair  rates.  It  should  also  ensure  fair  returns  to  the  investor. 
A  public  utility  giving  good  service  at  fair  rates  should  not  be 
subject  to  competition  at  unfair  rates. 

State  control  or  regulation,  to  be  effective,  should,  when  exer- 
cised, be  accepted  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  public.  If  all  the 
decisions  not  in  exact  accord  with  the  desire  or  contention  of 
the  public  are  condemned,  if  it  is  expected  and  required  that 
all  decisions  be  against  the  utilities  controlled,  if  politics  and 
political  effect  are  to  govern  decisions,  if  decisions  go  for  noth- 
ing with  and  are  not  respected  by  the  public,  failure  and  dis- 
appointment are  bound  to  follow,  self-respecting  men  will  re- 
fuse to  act,  the  standard  of  appointments  will  fall,  and  State 
control  and  regulation  will  become  a  disgrace,  and  the  evils 
which  it  was  intended  to  correct  will  nmltiply. 

If  any  company  gives  good  service,  meets  all  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  public,  does  not  earn  more  than  sufficient  tc 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  its  plant  up  to  the  latest  stand- 
ard, and  for  reconstruction  of  plant  when  worn  out  or  obso- 
lete, pays  only  fair  dividends  to  its  shareholders — ^if  a  com- 
pany is  only  doing  this  its  rates  and  charges  to  the  public  can- 
not be  unreasonable. 


Cbe  Dtvtlcpmtvit  and  ]N[ecd  of  Good  Roads 

Bt  Chaelss  £.   MoEBiBON,  Department  of  Engineering, 

Columbia  Univenity. 

Because  of  one's  familiarity,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  roads,  the  effect  of  their  condition  on  traffic  and  society 
is  perhaps  not  so  likely  to  attract  the  attention,  and,  forget- 
ting the  object  with  which  they  were  planned,  we  are  apt  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  economy  in  road  haulage,  t.  c, 
'Hnazimum  efficiency  for  minimum  effort,'*  must  obtain,  as  in 
any  other  undertaking. 

Primarily,  highways  are  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  in- 
terconmiunication  between  individuals  and  communities,  and  to 
serve  the  needs  of  commerce ;  and  are  therefore,  in  consequence, 
a  reliable  indicator  of  a  nation's  prosperity  and  progress. 

An  examination  of  the  subject  will  corroborate  this,  for  the 
development  of  any  system  of  highways  will  be  found  to  have 
been  along  logical  lines,  keeping  pace  with  advances  in  en^- 
neering  science  and  the  social  and  commercial  needs  of  the 
people ;  furthermore,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  certain  absolute 
and  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  state  of  the  people 
using  the  roads  and  the  roads  themselves.  Disregarding  the 
fact  that  present  day  tendencies  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are 
trebly  necessary  to  any  community  than  heretofore,  we  might 
conservatively  say  that  their  importance  to  us  is  sufficiently 
great  to  make  them  an  object  of  national  concern,  as  is  tlie 
case  in  most  other  enlightened  countries. 

Historically,  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  authentic  record,  to 
appreciate  the  necessities  for  great  highways,  were  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  even  they  had  derived  their  ideas  upon  which  the 
system  of  construction  was  based  from  the  Carthaginians. 

Essentially  military  in  nature,  and  possessing  an  ever  ready 
disposition  to  perceive  and  adopt  the  institutions  of  others 
which  were  better  suited  to  their  needs  than  their  own,  we  may 
imagine  that  they  fully  appreciated  the  necessities  for  great 
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thorofares^  to  connect  Rome  with  its  many  adjacent  provinces 
and  dependencies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  main- 
taining their  supremacy. 

From  the  fact  that  so  many  roads  radiated  from  the  Eternal 
City,  have  we  gotten  the  expression  that  ^^all  roads  lead  to 
Rome.''  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  at  least  one  of  these 
piece  of  highway  engineering  ever  executed  by  the  Romans,  or 
in  fact  by  any  other  people.  This  thorof are,  begun  by  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  in  the  year  312  B.  C,  and  extending  from 
Rome  to  Brindisi,  a  distance  of  360  miles,  was  designed  with 
the  object  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  troops.  It  was 
highways,  the  '^Appian  Way,"  perhaps  the  earliest  and  best 
constructed,  not  at  aU  as  the  roads  of  to-day  are,  but  in  a  very 
much  more  permanent  and  heavier  manner,  and  with  almost  an 
absolute  disregard  for  obstacles,  in  the  desire  to  keep  it 
straight.  The  roadway  itself  was  40  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
deep,  built  of  heavy  blocks  of  stone,  with  some  finer  material 
on  top. 

By  the  conquest  and  occupancy  of  Gkiul,  the  imprint  of 
Roman  institutions  and  custcHns  was  left  upon  the  people  and 
country,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  when,  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  French  began  the  more  systematic  and  sci- 
entific development  of  their  highways  the  old  Roman  roads 
were  taken  as  a  basis  from  whidi  to  work.  They  differed 
materially  from  the  latter,  however,  in  that  they  were  lighter 
and  less  permanent  in  their  manner  of  construction,  never  ex- 
ceeding 18  inches  in  depth  of  road  metal,  and  thus  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  present  form. 

About  the  same  time  in  England  two  engineers,  Macadam 
and  Telford,  were  building  similar  roads,  and  with  such  re- 
markable success  that  their  roads  and  their  methods  serve  as 
our  models  to-day.  In  fact,  it  is  by  their  names  that  broken 
stone  roads  are  designated. 

A  macadam  pavement  is  an  ordinary  broken  stone  road, 
composed  entirely  of  fragments  of  crushed  rock,  about  two 
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'  '"^/'H^inches  in  diameter,  placed  upon  the  natural  earth  aa  a  founda- 
ose  ofaxf  {jqq  ^^iJ  consolidated  either  by  a  special  road  roller  or  by  the 

traffic;  while  a  Telford  pavement  differs  frmn  it  only  in  the 
mtedfps:  fact  that  it  has  a  foundation  of  irregular  blocks  upon  whidi 
^  "si  jb;  the  small  stones  rest. 

tb$tlaAz  Sudi  roads  are  exceptionally  desirable  for  highways  and 
^^dbjtiib  their  presence  or  absence  indicates  a  country's  progress  in  re- 
)fait,  kf  gard  to  roads  and  pavements. 

ind  extae.  Jn  considering  just  what  the  condition  of  the  highways  in 
wasHf  America  is,  and  therefore  its  standing  on  the  subject  of  good 
oftnxfi  roads,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that,  while  they  are,  in  a 
'  earfetc  majority  of  cases,  notoriously  bad,  and  those  of  Europe,  on 
iitf  y.t  the  other  hand,  equally  excellent,  there  are  perhaps  very  good 
imtbc  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
re  to  i:  Briefly,  Europe  has  the  advantage  of  age,  which  fact  has 
de  udi  produced  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  roads  along  with  the 
hff  &     progress  on  commercial  and  social  lines.    There  towns  are  more 

closely  situated,  the  population  is  somewhat  congested,  and  in 

» kp      consequence  better  roads  have  been  at  the  same  time  more 

pes^      necessary  and  less  of  an  undertaking  than  here. 

ikti  In  America  the  absolutely  different  conditions  confronting 

k  ^        us  may  in  a  measure  explain,  and  perhaps  excuse,  the  discrep- 

Mil  r^       ancies  between  our  own  and  those  abroad.    The  country  is  ex- 

M^'       tremely  young,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  covers  a  large 

i^        territory,  besides  which,  the  enormous  development  of  the  rail- 

'fff^        roads,  comprising  as  they  do  over  SO  per  cent,  of  those  of  the 

m^         entire  world,  has  made  the  highway  a  much  less  important 

adjunct  to  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  people  than  would 
^  otherwise  be  the  case.  Distance  between  centers  of  population 
n-  being  great,  wagon  transjportation  id  to  a  great  extent  pre- 

a  duded  (absolutely  so  in  the  longer  hauls),  as  the  railroads 

V  perform  that  function. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  roads  should  be  improved» 

but  the  fundamentally  important  one  is  that  thereby  the  cost 

of  haulage  is  reduced  and  a  saving  made  by  the  one  engaged 

in  the  task. 
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fVom  a  locial  standpoint,  improved  highways  benefit  and 
create  interooune;  permit  the  consolidation  of  schools,  facili- 
tate business  transactions  between  town  and  suburb,  and  in  a 
general  way  materially  develop  the  country. 

But,  as  has  been  stated,  the  most  important  and  tangible 
results  to  be  derived  from  the  improvement  of  a  road's  sur- 
face is  the  decrease  in  cost  of  transportation. 

Investigations  made  by  the  United  States  government  have 
attempted  to  estimate  what  this  mi^t  be  in  dollars  and  cents, 
as  affecting  the  entire  country,  and  these  seem  to  indicate  that, 
first,  cm  our  ordinary  roads  it  costs  about  26  cents  to  haul  one 
ton  a  nule;  second,  that  about  800,000,000  tons  are  hauled 
annually;  third,  that  the  cost  of  transporting  this  approxi- 
mates $960,000,000,  and,  fourth,  that  this  sum  represents  88 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  material  hauled.  That  is  to  say, 
if  a  farmer  carts  $100  worth  of  produce  to  market,  of  that 
sum  $88  must  be  expended  by  him  on  repairs  to  wagon,  har- 
ness, etc,  labor,  time,  and  all  other  items  incident  to  the  operar 
tion.  This  seems  like  an  excessive  diarge,  and  when  the  figures 
are  compared  with  similar  ones  as  obtained  from  abroad,  they 
lose  none  of  their  significance,  for  they  are  about  three  times 
larger  than  in  foreign  countries. 

Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  and  due  entirely  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  roads,  improved  highways  wotild  mean  to  us  an 
actual  annual  saving  of  $600,000,000,  aside  frmn  the  other 
many  and  great  advantages  connected  with  them.  Truly  an 
enormous  amount  and  one  well  worth  the  attempt  to  save. 

This  is  realized  by  many,  but  can  probably  only  be  acccnn- 
plished  by  the  national  government  appreciating  the  impor- 
tance of  caring  for  the  highways^  or  as  in  the  case  of  Massa- 
diusetts.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  a  few  other  State  gov- 
ernments, appropriating  from  year  to  year  a  specific  sum, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  spedfic  needs,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  counties  or  towns  of  the  State  in  bettering  their 
liigfaways. 


8ub|€Cts  for  688aye  or  Cbetms 

1.  Which  do  you  prefer  to  read,  historical  or  geographical 
books?    What  do  you  learn  from  each? 

2.  Mention  some  advantages  we  possess  that  our  fore- 
fathers did  not. 

5.  Mcmey — (1)  why  it  is  used,  (8)  what  was  formerly 
used?  (8)  Different  kinds,  (4)  Other  means  of  payment. 

4-     Exercise— (1)  Its  use,  («)  Ways  of  taking  it,  (8) 
Dangers  of  abuse. 

6.  Kindness  to  animals. 

6.  Name  some  advantages  possessed  (a)  by  those  who  live 
in  a  large  town,  (b)  by  those  who  live  in  the  country. 

7.  Where  would  you  like  to  spend  the  summer?     Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  Write  an  account  of  some  hero  of  whom  you  have  read. 

9.  Grood  manners — (1)  What  is  meant  by  good  manners? 
(«)  How  acquired?  (8)  Use. 

10.  Dwelling  Houses — (1)  How  would  you  choose  one? 
(2)  How  can  they  be  kept  healthy? 

11.  What  country  wotild  you  most  like  to  visit,  and  what 
would  you  expect  to  see? 

12.  Write  an  imaginary  conversation. 

18.     Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a 
and  a  soldier,  each  one  describing  his  duties,  dangers,  ph 
ures,  etc 

14.     Fresh  Air— (1)  Why  is  it  necessary?  (2)  How  can 
we  obtain  it  in  houses  and  schools? 

16.     Which  wotild  you  prefer,  the  work  of  a  derk,  or  that 
of  a  mechanic,  and  why? 

16.  Rivers— (1)  Origin,  (2)  Course,  (8)  End,  (4)  Uses. 

17.  Breakfast  Table— (1)  What  is  found  on  it  (2)  His- 
tory of  some  articles,  (8)  Prices  of  some. 
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18.  A  Ramble — Describe  a  pleasant  half -day  ramble. 

19.  Libraries — (1)  What  they  are,  (2)  How  conducted, 
(8)  Description  of  one,  (4)  Uses. 

50.  Frinting^(l)  Caxtan,  (ft)  What  did  printing  take 
the  place  of?  (8)  Results  of  invention. 

51.  A  Snowstorm — (1)  What  is  snow?  (S)  Appearance  of 
country  after  a  snow  storm,  (8)  Advantages  to  vegetation, 
(4)  Inconveniences. 

88.  Painters — ^Poets — Sculptors— ( 1 )  What  they  are,  (8) 
Works  they  produce. 

88.  Machines — (1)  What  is  a  machine?  (8)  Describe  any 
common  one,  (8)  Where  they  are  often  made,  (4)  Uses. 

84.  Weapons — (1)  Defence  and  offence,  (8)  Ancient  and 
modem. 

86.  Modem  inventions — Steamboats,  aeroplanes,  steam- 
engine,  telegraph,  telephone  (one  subject  only). 


Examination  and  Review 

Questions  Qlf th  Hnswcrs 

By  Isaac  Psicb» 

Author  of  'The  CompreheiiAiTe  Question  Book" 


1.  Define  (a)  axis  of  the  earth,  (b)  poles,  (c)  revolutioD,  (d)  rotation 
of  the  earth,  (e)  equator. 

9,  (a)  What  is  the  greatest  latitude  a  place  can  have?  (b)  the  least 
latitude?  (c)  the  greatest  longitude,  (d)  ttie  least  longitude? 

S.  Explain  what  is  meant  oy  standard  time  and  the  standard  time 
belts. 

4.  Mention  and  describe  four  rivers  in  your  state.  Tell  why  these 
rivers  are  important,  naming  the  industries  found  along  their  courses  and 
the  most  important  cities  along  each. 

5.  Describe  each  of  the  foUowing,  teUins  what  bodies  of  water  or 
land  each  serves  to  connect:  (a)  IsSmus  of  Panama,  (b)  Strait  of  Ma- 
gdlan,  (c)  Long  Island  Sound,  (d)  English  Channel,  (e)  Kiel  CanaL 

6.  Mention  five  important  rivers  in  the  United  States  wliich  in  part 
serve  as  boundaries  of  states,  and  give  in  each  case  the  names  of  the 
state  so  bounded. 

7.  Mention  three  localities  in  the  United  States  where  extensive  for- 
ests still  exist,  and  state  the  kinds  of  forest  trees  abundant  in  each 
locality. 

8.  Give  the  location  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  Belfast,  (b)  Dub- 
lin, (c)  Birmingham,  (d)  Chicago,  (e)  St.  George's  Channel,  (f)  The 
Tluunes,  (g)  Vienna,  (h)  The  Don,  (i)  Jdiannesburg. 

9.  Give  in  order  the  names  of  the  waters  that  would  be  traversed  in 
going  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris. 

10.  Mention  the  countries  of  Europe  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
give  tiie  capital  of  each. 


1.  (a)  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that  imaginaiy  line  passing  thru  the 
center  of  the  earth  and  terminating  in  the  two  points  called  (b)  the 
pedes;  (c)  revolution  is  the  movement  or  travel  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun  in  one  year;  (d)  rotation  is  the  daUy  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
thus  presenting  almost  the  entire  surface  to  the  sun;  (e)  that  imaginary 
line  <m  the  surface  of  the  earth  exactly  midway  between  the  pdes. 

9.  (a)  90  degrees;  (b)  0  degrees— on  the  equator;  (c)  180  degrees 
east  or  west  longitude;  (d)  0  degrees — on  the  prime  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  En^and. 

3.  Standard  time  is  the  time  used  by  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  For  this  purpose^  the  United  States  is  divided  into  four  rather 
irregular  sones  or  l;»elts  with  the  meridians  of  75,  90,  105  and  190  de- 
grees west  longitude  running  thru  them  respectively.    The  first  belt 
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takes  Itf  time  from  the  time  on  tbe  75tli  meridian;  the  time  of  tiiet 
belt  is  Imown  as  Eastern  time;  Central  time  is  tlie  time  of  tlie  second 
■on^  measured  from  the  time  of  the  00th  meridian;  Western  time  is 
the  time  of  the  third  bdt,  and  the  time  of  the  fourth  or  most  western 
bdt  is  called  Padilc  time.  The  time  of  eadi  place  in  the  respective 
belts  is,  theref ore,  in  adrance  or  later  than  the  sdar  time^  depending 
upon  its  location  with  reference  to  the  time  meridian.  The  time  used 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  standard  time^  showing  tlie  Im- 
portance of  the  railroad  in  our  daily  affairs. 

4.  Answers  wiU  Tazy. 

5.  (a)  Connects  Panama  and  Colombia,  North  and  Sooth  America; 
(b)  South  ot  South  America,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans;  (c)  north  of  Long  Island,  connecting  the  East  Rifer  (New 
Torik)  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  (d)  English  Channel  between  England 
and  France  and  connects  the  English  Channel  with  the  North  Sea;  (e) 
Kid  Canal  (Germany)  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Seas. 

6.  (a)  The  Huds(m  River,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
New  Torik  and  Ne«r  Jersey;  (b)  the  Ohio  River,  between  Kentucky  and 
minds,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  (c)  the  Mississippi  River  between  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee^  Illinois  and  Wisconrin  on  the  east  bank  and  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  on  the  west  bank;  (d)  the  Col- 
orado River  between  Ariiona  and  Nevada  and  California,  and  (e)  tiie 
Colnmbia  between  Oregon  and  Washington. 

7.  (a)  Maine  and  other  New  England  States  with  extensive  forests  of 
birdi,  spruce  and  maple;  (b)  the  Toscmite  Vall^  of  California,  wKh 
its  giant  sequoias,  and  (c)  along  the  southern  Appalachian  higjhlands, 
Georgia,  South  Carc^ina,  Tennessee,  with  extensive  forests  of  the  pine 
and  hardwood  trees,  and  (d)  along  the  coast,  pines,  cypress,  cedars. 

8.  (a)  Belfast,  Ireland;  (b)  Dublin,  Ireland;  (c)  Birmingham,  north- 
ern part  of  Eng^d;  (d)  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Lake  Michigan;  (e) 
St  GeorgePs  Channel,  between  Wales  and  Ireland;  (f)  the  Thames 
River,  southeastern  part  of  En^and;  (g)  Vienna,  Austria;  (h)  Don 
River,  southern  part  of  Russia,  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aiov;  (i)  Jo- 
hannesburg^ British  Sooth  Africa. 

9.  River  Neva,  Gulf  of  Finland,  Baltic  Sea,  Katt^at,  Skager-Radc, 
North  Sea,  Strait  of  Dover,  English  Channd,  Seine  River. 

10.  Russia,  St  Petersburg;  Roumania,  Bukarest;  Bulgaria,  Sofia; 
Turkey,  Constantinople. 

PHmOU»T  AKD    HtOIXXX. 

1.  Define  (a)  narcotic,  (b)  ganglion,  (c)  iris,  (d)  palate,  (e)  osmosis. 
9.  Mention  and  describe  briefly  the  Ixmes  of  the  upper  limbs.    De- 
scribe tiie  structure  and  state  tiie  function  of  tendons. 
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4.  DfsenBf  tbe  relative  Tslue  and  adaptstioii  to  different  seasons  of 
▼arioos  materials  nsed  as  dotbing. 

5.  Describe  the  permanent  set  of  teeth  as  to  (a)  number^  (b)  structnxe^ 
(c)  kinds. 

6.  Mention  some  snggestions  that  70a  would  give  to  a  person  afflicted 
with  tnbercttlosls  as  regards  his  daUy  life  and  occupation. 

7.  Mention  an  antidote  for  each  of  the  foUow&g:    (a)  Acetate  of 
copper,  ^b)  carbolic  add,  (c)  opium. 

8.  K^plain  briefly  what  yon  would  do  In  a  case  of  saving  a  drowning 


1.  (a)  A  nareotie  is  a  substance  ^iriiich  acts  on  the  system  so  as  to 
relieve  pain  and  tends  to  produce  sleep,  (b)  A  nerve  center  or  center 
of  nervous  action,  (c)  Hie  colored  curtain  around  the  pupil  admitting 
liglit  to  the  eye.  (d)  Hie  soft  palate  forms  the  roof  of  the  back  part 
of  the  mouthy  and  the  hard  palate  is  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  ftont  of 
the  soft  palate,  (e)  Hie  ooiing  of  a  liquid  thru  a  membrane  sepap 
rating  it  ftrom  another  membrane. 

9.  Hie  shoulder  blade  and  the  collar  bone  (davide)  in  the  shoulder, 
the  arm  bone  (humerus)  in  the  arm;  the  outer  and  inner  bones  (radius 
and  ulna)  in  the  forearm;  the  wrist  or  tiijtkt  carpal  bones,  and  the  five 
metacarpal  bones  forming  the  palm,  and  the  fourteen  phalanges  in  the 
fingers. 

5.  Hie  tendon  is  a  toug^  white  cord,  apparently  continuous  with  the 
musde  fibers^  connecting  it  at  dther  or  both  ends  to  the  bone.  Hie 
largest  Is  the  tendon  of  AdiUles,  which  feds  like  a  hard  cord  a  half  indi 
thick  Just  above  the  hed.  Its  function  Is  to  connect  the  musde  to 
tbe  bone. 

4.  In  tile  warmer  seasons  the  tendency  should  be  to  wear  the  thinner 
and  lighter  colored  dothes,  preferably  made  of  material  that  will  cany 
off  the  moisture.  For  this  reason  cotton  and  linen  doths  are  not  alto- 
gether the  best  wearing  materials  unless  they  are  looedy  woven.  A  thin 
flannd  doth  Is  better.  In  the  cooler  seasons,  the  tendency  Is  toward 
the  heavier,  rong^ier  and  darker  colored  doths,  made  especially  of  wool, 
and  in  whidi  the  weave  is  dose. 

6.  (a)  Hdrty-two;  dg^it  Indsors,  four  canines,  d|^t  premolars,  twdve 
molars,  (b)  Hie  greater  part  of  the  tooth  is  made  of  dentine  or  ivory, 
tile  crown  or  that  part  of  the  tooth  above  the  gum  bdng  covered  wltii 
tiie  hard  material  called  enamd.  Hie  fang,  the  part  within  the  gum,  is 
eovered  with  cement;  the  pulp  cavity  contains  the  vends,  nerves,  and 
tooth  cesQ  to  the  cdls  ^flng  against  the  dentine,  (c)  Canine  or  tearing; 
Indsors  or  catting;  molars  or  grinding;  premolars  or  Ucnsplds  for 
grinding  and  eraddng. 
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0.  To  U^e  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  open  airs  to  be  cheerful,  to  sleep 
in  a  well-yentilated  and  dean  room;  to  do  such  work  that  will  require 
him  to  be  in  the  open  air  for  considerable  time;  to  eat  but  the  simplest 
and  plainest  food,  particularly  plenty  of  milk,  bread,  butter,  meat;  to 
do  as  little  hard  work  as  possible;  to  get  plenty  of  sleq>,  and  to  be 
warmly  and  dryly  dad. 

7.  (a)  Soapsuds  and  mucilaginous  drinks;  (b)  Flour  and  water  and 
mucilaginous  drinks;  (c)  Hot,  strong  coffee;  patient  to  be  kept  moving 
as  long  as  possible  and  at  all  costs. 

8.  To  begin  artificial  breathing  at  once  without  making  any  effort  to 
get  the  water  out  of  the  internal  organs;  the  wet  dothing  should  then 
be  removed,  and  dry  blankets  used  with  hot  bricks  or  something  else  to 
warm  the  body;  strong,  hot  coffee  used  as  a  stimulant  as  soon  as  the 
patient  can  swallow;  then  put  to  bed  and  kept  warm,  and  to  see  that 
he  continues  to  breathe  naturally. 


PijkinE   Gbometkt. 

1.  Define  (a)  surface,  (b)  polygon,  (c)  similar  triangles,  (d)  pro- 
portion. . . 

9.  Prove  that  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  unequal,  the  angle  oppo- 
site are  unequal  and  the  greater  angle  is  opposite  the  greater  side. 

8.  Prove  that  two  paralldograms  are  equal  if  two  sides  and  the  in- 
duded  angle  of  one  are  equid  to  two  sides  and  the  induded  angle  of 
Uie  other. 
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4.  Complete  and  demonstrate  the  following:  the  bisector  of  an  angle 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  divides  the  opposite  side  into  equal  parts  or  bi- 
sects the  side  opposite  the  angle  bisected. 

5.  Prove  that  the  square  described  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  legs. 

6.  The  area  of  a  rhombus  is  120  square  inches;  one  of  the  diagonals 
is  04  inches;  find  a  side  of  the  rhonmus. 

7.  The  area  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  is  16  square  feet;  find  the  radius 
of  the  drcle. 

Akswkbs. 

1.  (a)  A  surface  is  that  geometric  magnitude  which  has  length  and 
breadth,  but  no  height,  (b)  A  polygon  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by 
many  sides,  (c)  Similar  triangles  are  those  having  the  angles  of  one 
(respectively)  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other,  and  the  homologous 
sides  proportional,    (d)  Proportion  is  an  equation  of  ratios. 

9.  Given  the  triangle,  ABC  with  the  side  AC  longer  than  the  side  CB. 
To  prove  that  the  angle  ABC,  opposite  the  longer  side,  is  greater  than 
the  angle  CAB.  From  the  line  AC,  cut  off  CD  =  CB.  Join  the  points 
B  and  D.  Because  the  triangle  CBD  is  Isosceles,  the  angle  CDB  =  the 
angle  DBC.  But  CBD  is  greater  than  the  angle  A,  hence  the  sngle  CBD 
is  also  greater  than  the  angle  A.  But  the  angle  ABC  is  greater  than 
DBC,  therefore  ABC  is  much  greater  than  the  angle  A. 

S.  Given  the  two  paraUeiograms,  ABCD  and  BFGH,  with  the  sides 
AB  and  BC  and  the  included  angle  ABC  equal  to  the  sides  EP  and 
GF  and  the  included  angle  EFG.  Then  the  two  paraUeiograms  are 
equal  each  to  each.  Draw  the  diagonals  AC  and  BG.  The  two  tri- 
angles ABC  and  EFG  are  equal  each  to  each  because  they  have  two 
sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one  equal  to  two  sides  and  tiie  included 
angle  of  the  other  equal  each  to  each.  But  we  know  that  ABC  equals 
ADC,  and  EFG  equals  EGH.  Therefore,  since  the  triangles  ADC  and 
EGH  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  the  two  paralldog^rams,  composed 
of  two  equal  triangles,  are  equal  in  all  respects. 

4.  Draw  the  triangle  ABC,  with  AB  equal  to  AC,  and  the  angle  CAB 
bisected  by  the  line  AD.  Then  the  two  segments,  BD  and  CD,  are 
equaL  For  in  the  two  triangles  DAB  and  DAC  we  have  AD  common 
to  both,  the  angles  DAC  and  DAB  equal  and  the  sides  AB  and  AC 
equaL  Hie  triangles  are  therefore  equal  in  all  respects,  and  the  side 
DB  is  therefore  equal  to  the  side  DC. 

i.  Given  the  rig^t  triangle  ABC  with  AB  as  the  hypotenuse.  The 
square  of  AB  equals  the  sum  of  the  squares  erected  on  AC  and  BC. 
Draw  the  squares  on  the  three  sides  of  the  right  triangle.  Draw  CG 
parallel  to  AF,  and  also  CE  and  AD.  T%e  angles  CBD  and  ABE  are 
equal  because  they  are  right  angles.    The  angles  ABD  and  CBE  are 
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aqul  beeiOM  ABC  is  added  to  mcIl  Hie  two  trianglei  ABD  and  CBE 
are  eqnaL  Hie  paiaUdogram  BG  eqoals  twice  tbe  trianf^  EBQ  be- 
canae  tiiegr  both  have  tiie  aame  base  and  tfae  same  attftodei  and  the 
paittDdogram  BH  eqoals  twioe  tbe  trlanf^  ABD,  for  the  same  xeason. 
Henoe^  tfae  parallelogram  BG  is  eqnal  to  tbe  square  BH.  It  can  be 
proved  in  similar  manner  tlwt  tiie  paralldogram  AC  equals  tfae  square 
AX.  Hie  square  FB  Is  equal  to  tfae  sum  of  tiie  two  parallelograms^  and 
Is,  therefore^  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  AK  and  BH.  Hierefor^  tfae  square 
erected  on  tfae  fa|potenuse  Is  equal  to  tfae  sum  on  tfae  squares  erected 
on  tfae  two  legs. 

0.  16  +  fn. 

7.  4^  54.  ft 


1.  Great  Britain  has  been  den<im!natf>d  *the  distributer  of  tfae  world's 

Erodncts."    Mention  and  explain  briefly  tfaree  natural  advantages  that 
Rve  contributed  to  make  Great  Britain  tfans  distingulsfaed. 
9.  Give  tiiree  Important  reasons  for  tfae  friieDomeiial  growtfa  of  Cfalcago. 
8.  Name  and  locate  four  Important  Insular  possessions  of  tfae  UnHed 
Stntes. 

4.  (a)  In  readdng  tfae  dtr  of  Meiloo  fhim  tfae  Gulf  ot  Mexico^  at 
wliat  cttf  would  one  probabh[  landP  (b)  At  what  port  would  one 
land  In  readiing  It  fhim  tfae  PadfleP 

5.  Mei^tlon  In  lenrd  to  Japan  (a)  Its  commercial  advantages;  (b) 
Rs  agricultural  dissldvantagess  (c)  Its  capital  and  its  diief  port  of  trade. 

0.  (a)  Name  tluree  nattcms  hcMding  possessions  In  Africa,  (h)  To 
wliat  European  nation  does  Madagascar  belongs  and  (c)  wtuA  body 
of  water  sqiarates  tills  island  from  the  mainland? 

7.  Name  two  cities  In  tfae  United  States  wliose  growth  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  (a)  oood  hafbon»  (b)  waterfalls^  (c)  local  productis  (d) 
Junction  of  rauroaos. 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  tfae  United  States  and  Indicate  tfaereon 
sections  oi  (a)  abundant  rainfall,  (b)  medium  rainfall,  (c)  little  or 
no  rainf sJL 


1.  (a)  Her  location  as  tiie  center  of  tlie  land  i^kibei  (b)  she  is  entirdty 
surrounded  by  water  and  no  pofait  within  her  Ixmnds  Is  more  than  100 
miles  fhim  iht  seas  (e)  her  vast  stores  of  iron  and  coal  making  her  a 
manufacturing  and  eoouiercial  nation. 

i.  (a)  Her  position  at  tfae  head  of  Lake  Mkfaigan;  (b)  sfae  is  the 
largest  railroad  center  In  this  countrys  (c)  sfae  supplies  a  natural  outlet 
f or  all  tlie  agricultural  and  mineral  products  produced  by  tfae  surround- 
ing country. 

8.  (a)  Porto  Rko^  in  iht  West  Indies,  sontfaeaA  of  tiie  United  Statesi 
(b)  tfae  Hawaiian  Islands,  west  of  tfae  United  SUtes,  in  tbe  Padfle 
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Ocean;  (c)  tiie  Phllippliie  Islaodi^  east  of  Cliliui,  In  tbe  weBteramort 
part  of  the  Padflc  Ocean;  (d)  Tatuila,  one  of  tbe  Samoan  groap.  In 
Polynesia,  east  of  Australia. 

4.  (a)  Vera  Gnu;  (b)  Acapnlco. 

5.  (a)  Its  situation  near  Oiina  and  India  and  tbe  remainder  of  the 
Far  Eastern  market;  its  nearness  to  regions  of  raw  materials  in  the 
Far  Eastern  coontries;  the  imitatiTe  genins  of  her  people,  (b)  Her 
moontainous  surface^  poor  soil,  numerous  folcanoes  with  their  frequent 
eruptions,  and  the  great  use  of  primltiTe  agricultural  implements,  (c) 
Tokyo;  Yokohama. 

6.  (a)  Great  Britain,  France  and  Qennany;  (b)  to  France;  (c) 
Mosambiqne  ChanneL 

7.  (a)  New  York,  San  Frandsco;  (b)  Lewlston,  Me,  St  Paul;  (c) 
Oiicago^  Butte;  (d)  Atlanta,  Ga^  Pittsburgh. 

8.  (a)  Along  the  Padflc  Coast  north  of  85*  north  latitude;  along 
the  Allej^iany  Mts.  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana; 
(b)  east  of  the  Rocky  Highlands^  betweeil  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
tiie  meridian  of  100*  west  longitude;  (c)  between  the  meridians  of  100* 
and  190*  west  longitude^  particularly  the  states  of  Nevada,  Utah,  eastern 
California  and  the  territory  of  Arisona. 

School  MAVAoumrv 

1.  What  cmisiderations  should  govern  In  fixing  the  time  and  length  of 
class  periods  in  a  daily  program? 

9.  what  are  the  main  pohits  to  be  considered  in  sdecting  seats  and 
desks  for  a  sdKxdroomP 

8.  Slow  how  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  grammar  grade  boys  in  the 
care  and  protection  of  school  property. 

4.  How  should  development  questions  differ  from  review  questions  P 

5.  How  will  the  incentives  to  correct  conduct  employed  in  a  fourth 
grade  differ  from  those  employed  in  an  dg^th  grader 

6.  "A  pupil  should  rarery,  if  ever,  be  permitted  to  recite  a  lesson 
verbatim  as  the  textbook  gives  it'*    Discuss  this  statement 

7.  When  should  notdxwks  in  the  several  subjects  be  used?  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  notes? 


1.  Hie  age  of  the  dilldren,  the  work  of  the  grade^  the  strength  of  the 
children,  thdr  mental  capadties  and  abilities^  the  question  of  fatigue^ 
the  Intellectual  and  play  values  of  the  respective  subjects. 

9.  The  direction  of  the  lig^t  in  the  room,  the  age  and  siie  of  chil- 
dren, the  '^dg^ts  of  seat  and  desk  from  the  floor,  the  other  f caturss 
lending  toward  correct  posture. 
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S.  Organize  a  dub  to  take  charge  of  the  protectkm  aod 
of  school  property  with  the  necessaiy  oflicers^  of  wham  there  sbcmld  be 
a  large  number;  hold  frequent  meetings  and  lectures  showing^  coat  of 
school  property,  and  equivalent  values  In  other  articles. 

4.  The  devek^ment  questions  grow  out  of  the  subject  at  each  step 
and  cannot  always  be  decided  upon  in  advance;  they  are  designed  to 
draw  forth  and  compel  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  childrei 
view  questions  test  knowledge;  they  aim  to  find  out  what  is  not 
by  the  pupils. 

5.  In  the  higher  grade  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  reascm*  to 
the  moral  side  of  the  pupil;  to  their  advanced  understanding  aiul 
of  the  necessity  for  good  conduct.  The  pupils  in  the  fourth 
should  not  be  reasoned  or  argued  with;  they  cannot  comprehend  the 
necessity  of  good  conduct;  slight  rewards  in  the  form  of  good  *"^^*^ 
higher  standing,  special  location  in  the  room  will  appeal  to  these 
pupils,  while  they  will  hardly  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  eighth  grade  boy. 

6.  It  tends  toward  an  overemphasis  of  the  memory;  the  pupil  does 
not  get  the  spirit  of  the  lesson,  the  content  and  importance;  be  Is 
able  to  repeat  the  letter  without  the  meaning.  Only  in  the  case  of 
proverbsy  brief  and  concise  definitions,  tables,  etc.,  should  the  verbatim 
text  be  required. 

7.  Noteboolcs  should  be  used  as  supplementary  to  the  text  books;  wtiat 
can  be  learned  from  the  book  should  not  appear  in  the  notebook;  the 
notes  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  topical  outline^  and  be  brief. 
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educational  poeefbUftice  of  the  Boy  8coiif 8 

Crafnfng 

By  Robbkt  Badxn-Powxix* 
thx  hobble-skiet  ik  education 

Please  don't  think  that  I  am  approaching  the  subject  of 
education  with  any  idea  of  laying  down  the  law.  Far  from 
it;  I  know  no  more  about  education  than  I  do  about  dress- 
making. Yet  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  as  an  outsider,  I 
see  a  certain  family  likeness  between  these  two  rather  dis- 
similar institutions. 

The  latest  development  in  dress  is  the  ^^hobble-skirt."  Pre- 
sumably a  lady's  dress  is  designed  with  a  view  to  being  a 
graceful,  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  comfortable  species 
of  drapery  for  the  human  form.  I  don't  think  that  its  best 
friend  *can  say  that  the  hobble-skirt  boasts  any  one  of  these 
attributes.  It  is  a  form  of  dress  in  which  the  aims  are  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  and  almost  the  opposite  is  developed. 
The  users  of  the  article  don't  like  it,  the  dressmakers  even 
allgw  that  it  is  not  their  ideal ;  why,  then,  is  it  worn?  Because 
fashion  decrees  it.    That  is  enough.    Fashion  is  evolved  from 


*Iieat.-General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  is  the  originator  of  the 
Bcfy  Scouts  movement.  The  article  here  reprinted,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, from  '*The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,"  deals  in  the  original 
entirely  with  English  school  conditions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  slight 
changes  have  been  made  in  text  to  render  the  application  more  general 
and  thereby  bring  it  nearer  to  the  conditions  with  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  readers  of  Edugatiokax.  Fouxoatxoks  are  concerned. 
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the  inner  mind  of  some  superior  artist  in  dress  who  sits  up  in 
the  clouds  out  of  sight  of  ordinary  men. 

Our  education  is  designed  to  make  our  rising  generation 
into  happy,  prosperous  citizens;  judging  from  the  well- 
stocked  condition  of  our  prisons  and  poorhouses,  our  army 
of  unemployed,  our  strikes,  our  drink  statistics,  it  is  not 
exactly  doing  what  we  intended  it  to  do.  The  users — the  tax- 
payers and  the  employers  of  the  made  article — complain  that 
the  result  of  manufacture  is  not  what  they  want;  the  makers, 
that  is  the  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  allow  that  what  they 
teach  is  not  exactly  what  they  would  like  to  teach;  but  then 
they  have  to  adhere  to  system,  or  fashion,  whidi  is  laid 
down  for  them  by  some  unknown  power  above. 

The  taxpayer  has  to  supply  many  millions  every  year  for 
this  education,  which  is  supposed  to  turn  out  his  children 
fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  as  happy,  healthy  and 
prosperous  citizens.  But  in  effect  he  has  to  supply  many 
more  millions  in  punishing  or  correcting  them  for  bad  citizen- 
ship in  the  direction  of  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  poor 
relief. 

Look  at  the  returns  and  see  what  an  enormous  percentage 
of  our  boys  and  girls  are  deformed,  from  preventable  catues^ 
causes  which  their  mothers  should  have  corrected  had  they 
only  known  something  of  their  duties.  Look  at  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  boys,  and  even  girls,  left  at  a  loose  end  in 
our  cities,  nominally  selling  newspapers,  acting  as  messengers, 
attending  golf  players,  or  doing  nothing.  Cven  when  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  be  in  some  sort  of  employment,  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  these  employments  do  not  teach  them  anything 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  their  own  living  as  men,  or  be 
anything  but  "wasters"  when  they  grow  up. 

Dr.  Roberts  writes :  "Anyone  who  has  had  any  considerable 
experience  of  the  products  of  our  present  educational  syston 
where  the  work  of  the  schools  has  not  been  supplemented  by 
good  home  training,  must  have  been  staggered  by  the  utter 
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inefficiency  and  helplessness  of  both  boys  and  girls  when  they 
are  turned  out  at  fourteen  with  their  so-called  education 
completed*" 

Our  immense  army  of  unemployed^  largely  ccnnposed  «s  it 
is  of  unemployable,  is  being  daily  recruited  by  these  boys,  who 
are  handicapped  by  malformation,  or  by  previous  employ- 
ment in  ^^Blind-alley"  occupations,  and  so  never  get  a  fair 
start  in  life. 

We  see  it,  and  we  spend  more  money  on  alleviating  their 
distress,  but  we  don't  do  very  much  to  prevent  its  recurrence 
among  those  following  in  their  f ootstejM. 

And  yet  as  regards  unemployment,  there  is  plenty  of  work 
in  the  country  for  all  of  them  and  plenty  of  money.  Enough 
money  is  spent  in  drink  and  tobacco  annually — enough,  if 
spent  on  necessaries  of  life,  to  put  all  on  a  fairly  prosperous 
footing;  but  there  is  no  thrift  or  foresight  among  us. 

We  have  work  for  all  if  they  were  adapted  to  it,  but  they 
are  not,  and  yet  the  material— 4n  spirit  and  in  limb — ^is  not 
all  bad  to  begin  with. 

The  truth  is  that  our  education,  improved  tho  it  has 
been  of  late  years,  does  not  yet  carry  out  its  main  function, 
viz.,  that  of  fitting  the  men  for  successful  careers. 

What  is  the  basis  for  a  successful  career?  Is  it  education 
as  we  know  the  termP 

CHAEACTBB-TBAnnNO  KXXDBB. 

If  we  take  the  career  of  any  man  who  has  made  a  big 
success  of  his  life,  do  we  find  it  was  his  school  education  which 
was  primarily  responsible  for  his  getting  on? 

Many  of  our  leading  men  had  the  most  meagre  education 
in  the  matter  of  the  three  R's,  but  that  did  not  prevent  them 
from  carving  out  successful  careers  for  themselves.  The 
great  ]X>int  which  in  practically  every  case  was  at  the  bottom 
of  their  success  was  their  own  individual  ^^diaracter." 

The  energy  and  determination,  the  sense  of  honor,  the  self- 
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rdianoe,  the  thought  for  others,  the  fortitude  under 
culties,  the  cheery  optimism — all  these,  and  more  which  go  to 
constitute  ^^character"  are  the  prime  factors  for  success  in 
life;  and  yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  teach  them  in  the  schools 
which  are  supposed  to  prepare  boys  for  success  in  life. 

Whether  for  the  success  of  the  individual  or  of  the  nation, 
character  is  equally  essential.  A  nation  does  not  gain  its 
ascendency  by  the  force  of  its  armaments  so  much  as  by  the 
force  of  its  character.  The  character  of  a  nation  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  form  the 
nation.  If  their  character  is  allowed  to  atrophy  the  national 
character  must  of  necessity  go  with  it,  and  that  naticm  must 
fall.  The  steady  growth  of  civilization  and  wealth  tends  to 
do  away  with  character. 

The  antidote  or  remedy  is  to  introduce  character-training 
as  an  important  part  of  the  education  of  the  modem  child. 

^*A  fault  of  our  teaching  system  is  the  disregard  of  in- 
dividuality," says  one  educational  leader. 

It  seems  to  disregard  the  necessity  for  training  the  indi- 
vidual and  developing  his  or  her  special  abilities ;  it  seems  to 
disregard  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  and  to  give  very 
little  scope  for  the  employment  of  special  personal  qualities 
since  it  expects  rigid  adherence  to  a  strict  line  of  teaching. 

THS  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TEACHEBS 

Hamilton  Fyfe  in  his  article  (in  7^  DaUp  MaU^  April, 
1911)  on  ^^Whether  present  education  is  worth  the  money," 
goes  into  the  reasons  for  shortcomings  and  suggests  ideas 
for  improvement  of  the  educational  system : 

*^The  cause  is  discouraging  to  discover,  because  difficult  to 
remove.  The  cause  is  the  tendency  of  all  official  systems — 
especially  those  controlled  by  a  central  authority — ^to  beocmie 
more  official  and  less  human  in  their  working. 

"In  education  individuality  of  the  teacher  tells  more  than 
anything  dse." 
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Our  teachers  have  their  personality  repressed  by  being 
parts  of  a  machine,  and  by  their  being  trained  by  steam- 
roller methods. 

C.  W.  Robinson,  of  Newport,  writes  that  teachers  outside 
their  schools  have  plenty  of  personality  and  individuality. 
The  unsatisfactory  results  are  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers, 
but  of  the  system  of  mechanical  routine  which  'Ms  such  that 
a  dass  that  may  be  interested  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Peruvians  is  suddenly  switched  off  at  the  chiming  of  a  clock 
or  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  to  investigate  the  properties  of  chlor- 
ine," and  the  teacher  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  school- 
master's derk. 

NEW  METHODS  70E  OLB 

The  question  is  very  complex.  Old  methods  die  hard; 
education  in  most  foreign  countries  is  in  tbe  experimental 
stage  and  therefore,  not  a  reliable  guide;  new  schemes  are 
not  blindly  to  be  plunged  into,  since  different  localities  require 
different  handling.  One  great  step  has  been  accomplished, 
and  that  is  that  the  aim  of  the  training  is  now  looked  to  when 
the  steps  are  being  devised,  instead  of  the  former  and  reverse 
procedure  being  adopted  by  which  the  steps  were  developed 
till  the  aim  was  lost  sight  of.  This  was  the  case  up  till 
recently  at  our  universities,  which  naturally  and  really  set 
the  course  for  all  other  schools  of  education  to  follow.  The 
directors  of  studies  there  decreed  that  to  train  young  men 
to  be  inteUigent,  well-informed  leaders  for  their  country  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics  was  essential  as  a  step.  Gradually 
the  step  became  so  developed  that  to  get  on  at  all  at  the 
university  a  man  had  to  be  a  good  classical  scholar;  there 
it  became  the  end  and  aim  of  his  training. 

In  the  Army  we  had  the  same  sort  of  thing.  We  had,  for 
instance,  the  sword  exercise.  A  number  of  young  soldiers 
were  placed  out  in  the  barrack  square,  and  standing  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  attitude,  representing  their  attitude  on  horse- 
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back,  they  were  taught  to  cut,  thrust,  and  guard  with  their 
sword  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  until  they  could 
all  do  these  movements  in  their  correct  sequence,  all  exactly 
together  like  clockwork,  without  any  word  of  commanH  f  rotn 
the  instructor.  The  finishing  toudi  was  added  when  they 
could  make  their  swordblades  give  a  peculiar  whistle  in  the 
air  which  showed  that  they  were  cutting  true.  I  may,  now 
that  I  have  left  the  service,  give  away  a  deep,  dark  secret  on 
this  head,  namely,  that  the  instructor  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  inspecting  officer  should  note  the  true  cutting^  pro- 
ficiency attained  by  the  squad,  taught  us  how  to  imitate  ihe 
sound  by  a  slight  whistle  thro  our  teeth  at  the  right  moment. 

Well,  when  a  squad  of  men  could  cut  the  sword  exercise 
exactly  correctly,  and  in  time,  like  one  man,  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  finished  swordsmen,  and  were  released  from  fur* 
ther  attendance. 

The  aim  of  making  the  individual  man  into  a  clever  fighter 
with  his  weapon  had  by  years  of  traditional  practice  beccnne 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  development  of  the  steps. 

The  old  story  is  probably  true  of  the  Balaclava  Dragoon, 
who  in  explaining  how  he  had  got  wounded  said,  *'When  I 
saw  the  Rooshan  coming  at  me  I  attacked  him  with  cut  two, 
and  instead  of  guarding  with  the  third  parry,  as  he  should 
have  done,  he  gave  me  point  four.  Silly  fool!  Of  course 
I  got  wounded.** 

A  well-^lrilled  man  is  not  necessarily  a  good  soldier,  any 
more  than  a  regular  churchgoer  is  necessarily  a  good  Chris- 
tian, or  a  well-taught  school  child  a  good  citizen. 

They  may  be  perfect  in  the  steps  leading  to  the  ultimate 
goal,  but  unless  those  steps  lead  right  up  to  it  they  may  very 
possibly  never  get  there. 

NATIONAL  CHAaACTEB  TRAINING  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  aim  of  our  school  training  is  presumably  to  start  the 
rising  generation  on  to  the  high  road  for  becoming  useful. 


.^ 
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prosperous  citizens.  Indeed,  the  schools  have  to  do  more  than 
Mtart  them,  for  there  is  no  further  education  for  the  bulk  of 
the  children  on  passing  out  of  the  ordinary  schools,  except  for 
the  few  who  can  be  persuaded  to  attend  continuation  classes 
— ^there  is  no  university  finishing  school  for  them — ^and  the 
schools  ought  really  to  put  them  well  on  their  road  to  success 
in  life.  But  as  matters  at  present  stand,  when  they  have 
learned  their  three  R's  in  the  school,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  they  are  equipped  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  become 
capable  citizens  without  some  further  training  in  character — 
that  is: 

In  indhfidualUff — i.  e.,  manliness,  health,  and  reliability. 

In  craftimamhip — i.  e.,  trade  or  handicraft  by  which  a 
career  can  be  made. 

In  a  citizen's  duty  to  his  country  and  to  other  people. 

At  present  there  is  no  practical  gmeral  instruction  in  these. 
The  lad  is  left  to  drift  after  leaving  school.  Some  are  in- 
duced to  attend  continuation  schools  or  tedinical  institutes, 
but  a  large  number  begin  that  drifting  process,  without  en- 
ergy or  power  to  assert  themselves,  and  they  drift  away  for 
life. 

Tliey  are  never  given  a  fair  chance,  largely  thro  the  fault 
of  our  system  of  education,  which  did  not,  up  till  recently, 
train  them  for  the  part  they  were  to  play  in  life,  but  which 
lost  itself  in  the  steps  leading  to  that  end. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Sir  William  A.  Smith  realized  the 
great  need  of  some  finishing  education  to  save  the  lads  thus 
thrust  out  into  the  world  to  sink  or  swim — and  the  rule  was 
to  sink.  He  recognized  that  in  order  to  save  them  it  was  no 
good  calling  out  further  instructions  as  to  how  they  ought  to 
swim,  but  to  hold  out  a  plank  to  them  which  they  could  grasp 
to  keep  them  afloat ;  in  other  words,  that  their  further  train- 
ing must  be  an  attractive  one,  which  would  appeal  to  them, 
since  their  effort  must  necessarily  be  a  voluntary  one.  And 
thus  he  devised  the  ''Boys'  Brigade,"  with  its  drilled  com- 
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panics,  its  unifonn,  its  bonds,  and  camps.  He  attracted  the 
boy,  even  the  wildest  hooligan,  and  then  put  discipline,  smart- 
ness, self-respect  and  religious  feeling  into  him. 

And  Sir  William  lives  to  see  his  organization  flourishing 
and  doing  a  grand  work  for  Grod  and  the  nation  in  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  has  also  set  the  example  for 
others  to  follow,  and  Boys'  Brigades  of  many  varieties  to  fill 
up  many  gaps  have  since  arisen.  The  latest  of  these  has 
been  the  Boy  Scouts.  Tliis  association  having  been  able  to 
gain  hints  from  so  many  experiences  of  others,  has  been  able 
to  work  on  lines  which  have  not  only  proved  particularly  at- 
tractive to  the  boys,  but  have  also  shown  educational  possibil- 
ities in  the  direction  of  character-training  which  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  education  authorities. 

OBZOIN  OF    SCOUTING   FOR   BOTS. 

What  was  the  origin  of  scouting  for  boys  it  is  difficult  to 
say — ^and  numerous  authors  of  it  have  told  me  how  and  when 
they  invented  the  scheme:  but  its  origin  seems  to  me  to  be  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

There  were  certainly  boy  scouts  in  Ireland  1000  years  ago, 
a  junior  corps  of  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch  sworn  to 
chivalrous  action  and  carrying  ash  staves  in  place  of  more 
military  armament.  The  training  of  the  Spartan  youth,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  British,  the  Zulus,  and  the  Patagonians — 
the  national  training  of  the  youth  of  all  nations  and  all  ages 
was  the  origin  of  that  of  the  scouts. 

Its  more  immediate  revival  lay  in  the  training  of  recruits  in 
the  Army.  Until  we  took  to  the  human  rather  than  the  red 
tape  form  of  training,  we  never  got'  real  enthusiasm  and 
real  efficiency  in  the  rank  and  file,  drilled  we  never  so  wisely. 

A  recruit  joins  with  the  idea  of  drawing  good  pay,  of  wear- 
ing a  fine  dress,  and  swaggering  about  the  streets  as  a  soldier, 
until  the  diance  comes  to  him  of  adventure  beyond  the  seas. 
But  the  real  sometimes  differs  from  the  ideal.     In  practice 
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it  came  about  that  after  a  few  weeks  in  barracks  he  gradually 
became  disillusioned,  when  he  found  that  his  soldiering  con- 
sisted in  wearing  an  ugly  canvas  suit,  and  practising  a  grind- 
ing routine  of  drill,  and  unromantic  fatigue  duties  such  as 
carrying  coals  and  scrubbing  floors.  As  their  eyes  opened 
to  this  a  goodly  proportion  of  our  young  men  took  the  earli- 
est opportunity  of  leaving  so  uncongenial  a  service. 

But  then  came  the  era  of  teaching  them  on  more  up-to-date 
principles.  As  you  teach  a  language  nowadays — ^to  talk  first 
and  learn  the  grammar  later — so  we  teach  them  scouting  and 
campaigning  early  in  their  career,  and  leave  the  goose-step 
to  come  in  later.  The  result  is  keen  and  intelligent  endeavor 
to  leam  for  themselves,  almost  faster  than  their  instructor 
can  teach  them,  and  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  genuine 
standard  of  aU-round  efficiency  in  the  field. 

It  is  this  principle  which  is  applied  in  the  training  of  boy 
scouts.  We  approach  the  question  from  the  boy's  point  of 
view,  we  give  him  a  form  of  diversion  which  really  appeals 
to  him,  and  leads  him  on  to  leam  for  himself  those  things 
which  we  want  him  to  know  and  to  practise. 

THB   OBJECTS   OF   THE    BOT   SCOUT's    TBAINIKO 

Before  we  arrange  our  steps  of  training  we  set  up  our  cdm. 
Over-civilization  appears  to  be  destroying  manliness,  self- 
reliance  and  energetic  endeavor,  since  it  supplies  ell  the  needs 
of  a  man  ready  to  his  hand.  If  he  wants  water  he  has  not 
to  dig  for  it  or  carry  it  himself,  he  merely  turns  on  the  tap ; 
if  he  wants  to  go  anywhere  he  does  not  have  to  walk  or  to 
tame  a  horse  to  carry  him,  he  just  takes  a  trolley  car,  a  taxi, 
or  a  train:  he  pays  his  fare,  other  people  do  the  rest.  He 
has  to  earn  the  money  for  his  fare,  it  is  true,  if  he  wants  to 
ride,  but  if  he  prefers  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  nobody  is 
going  to  bother  him ;  quite  the  opposite,  they  will  say  "Poor 
fellow!"  and  feed  him.  Where  can  we  find  an  antidote  to 
over-civilizationitis  ?    We  want  to  infuse  character. 
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Character  is  to  be  found  among  those  men  who  still  have 
to  fight  their  way  with  nature,  where  difficulties  and  danger 
have  to  be  faced  at  every  turn  with  a  stout  heart  and  ener- 
getic determination;  where  a  man  has  to  rely  upon  hims^f 
if  he  means  to  ccMne  out  successful;  where  a  man  can   be 
trusted  to  carry  out  his  work  from  a  sense  of  duty  tho  he 
be  a  thousand  miles  away  frcmi  supervision.     These  men  of 
our  race  are  to  be  found  in  every  comer  of  the  globe,  ajnang 
our  frontiersmen,  explorers,  missionaries,  police,  and  pros- 
pectors— men  whom  we  collectively  term  ^'scouts."    These  are 
the  best  types  of  manliness,  and  they  are  types  which  when 
held  up  to  the  boys  command  their  whole-hearted  admiration. 
And  they  appeal  in  their  work  and  attributes  not  merely  to 
one  class  of  boy,  but  to  every  boy  f rtHn  gutter-snipe  to  castle- 
bom,  from  cricketer  to  cripple.    So  it  is  not  difficult  to  inocu- 
late the  rising  generation  with  the  scouting  germ,  and  pro- 
vided that  it  is  directed  into  the  right  channel,  it  may  be  a 
mediiun  for  much  good. 

Our  object  then  is  to  take  the  desired  main  points  of  char- 
acter above  alluded  to— namely:  (1)  individuality,  (2) 
craftsmanship,  and  (S)  sense  of  public  duty — as  the  aim  of 
our  training,  and  to  inculcate  these  into  the  boys  by  steps 
which  include  details  of  the  badcwoodsman's  life  and 
attributes. 

SCOUT   TaAnoNO 

(1)  To  develop  indknduaUty  and  penotkd  character  we 
offer  a  badge  and  the  title  of  **Scout"  to  a  boy  between  eleven 
and  eighteen  so  soon  as  he  can  pass  our  tests  in :  Cooking  his 
own  food;  living  in  camp;  finding  his  way  by  map,  compass, 
or  stars;  signaling,  tracking,  observation  and  deduction;  us- 
ing his  axe  and  oar;  swimming;  first  aid  to  others;  knowing 
how  to  look  after  his  bodily  health  and  development ;  cleanli- 
ness of  body  and  thought ;  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty,  and  his 
consequent  self-effacement  and   obedience   to   others.      And 
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before  he  can  get  his  badge  eadi  boy  has  to  have  at  least 
one  shilling  in  the  savings  bank. 

(X)  To  develop  crafitmamhif  we  offer  badges  of  pro- 
ficiency to  scouts  who  qualify  themselves  to  pass  our  tests  in 
various  handicrafts  or  hobbies  whidi  will  be  of  service  to  them 
in  their  careers,  such  as  the  work  of  a  pioneer,  electrician, 
engineer,  carpenter,  interpreter,  missioner,  farmer,  photog^ 
rapher,  printer,  clerk,  or  any  other  of  some  forty  crafts  upon 
our  list.  [Over  140,000  boys  have  already  voluntarily  gone 
in  for  and  passed  these  tests.] 

(8)  To  develop  the  seme  of  public  service  and  hdpfuJr 
ness  to  others  we  bring  in  a  good  deal  of  the  law  of  chivalry 
as  practised  by  the  knights  of  old.  Individually  each  boy 
is  expected  to  do  a  good  turn  to  someone  every  day — the 
striking  result  is  that  each  boy  actually  carries  out  this  idea. 
The  scouts  are  taught  how  to  deal  with  every  conceivable 
accident,  and  are  held  to  be  always  on  duty,  whether  in  or  out 
of  uniform,  to  help  the  distressed.  Collectively  the  troops  of 
scouts  specialize  their  work  of  public  utility,  some  taking  up 
fire-brigade  duties,  others  those  of  missioners,  seamen,  coast- 
guards, first-aiders,  life-savers,  and  so  on.  The  results  in  this 
direction  have  been  successful  beyond  expectation. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  details,  which  can  all  be  found 
in  our  handbook  Scouting  for  Boys,  but  will  merely  content 
myself  with  giving  you  this  brief  survey  of  our  general 
sdieme,  with  the  additional  explanation  that  our  teaching  is 
almost  entirely  conveyed  thru  games  and  competitions,  whidi 
as  far  as  possible  link  the  subject  to  be  taught  with  the  actual 
practices  of  the  backwoods.  Thus,  if  we  want  the  boys  to 
learn  rowing  and  boat  discipline  we  do  not  start  a  laborious 
drill  in  the  subject — ^we  start  a  "whale  hunt."  The  **whale,'' 
a  log  of  wood  is  set  afloat  equi-distant  from  two  goals.  Two 
boats  race  for  it,  each  with  a  harpooner  in  the  bow.  The 
first  crew  to  stick  the  whale  starts  to  row  for  its  goal  towing 
the  whale  astern;  the  opponents  pursue,  stidc  their  harpoon 
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into  the  whale,  and  pull  for  all  they  are  worth  for  the  oppo- 
site goal.  Result,  a  tug  of  war  in  which  the  boat  with  the 
best  discipline  and  the  best  rowers  invariably  wins.  This 
induces  a  tremendous  lot  of  private  practice  among  the  boys 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  This  is 
only  an  instance  of  the  general  methods* 

Then  we  do  not  resort  to  military  drill  for  training  the 
boys;  it  is  not  what  they  like  when  they  have  been  at  it  a 
short  time.  The  better  it  is  carried  out  the  worse  it  is  for  the 
development  of  individual  initiative,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many 
parents  it  bears  the  taint  of  militarism. 

We  endeavor  to  develop  the  lad's  sense  of  responsibility  by 
trusting  him  and  expecting  a  good  deal  of  him,  and — in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred — ^we  get  it.  In  the  matter 
of  religion  we  are  entirely  non-sectarian;  we  don't  care  by 
which  of  the  several  doors  our  bee  gets  into  the  great  hive, 
so  long  as  he  gets  there.  Under  these  general  principles  of 
training  we  find  that  the  boys  work  at  their  subject  with 
enthusiasm — ^they  learn  it  for  themselves  without  having  to 
have  the  teaching  hammered  into  them,  whidi  is  the  method  of 
education  which  everyone  would  like  to  employ — especially 
when  they  have  experience  of  its  results. 

OUTSIDE  OPINIONS 

Rather  than  inflict  more  of  my  personal  opinions  on  my 
readers  I  will  quote  one  or  two  better-known  authorities  on 
the  subject  as  indicating  educational  possibilities  which  under- 
lie the  scheme. 

TA^  Moral  Educatiofud  League  Jotimdl  says  of  scouting  **It 
behooves  all  who  are  interested  in  moral  education  to  examine 
closely  a  movement  affecting  our  boys  at  a  most  critical  time 
of  their  lives.  Certain  it  is  that  it  offers  great  educational 
possibilities,  and  affords  already  good  training  and  discipline 
to  thousands  of  boys." 

[That  this  fact  is  recognized  elsewhere  is  plain  from  the 
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many  letters  which  I  receive  from  parents  asking  me  if  I  can 
recommend  to  them  schools  where  a  scout's  training  forms 
part  of  the  curriculum.] 

Dr.  Gamett,  in  his  recent  lecture  on  ^^The  Educational 
Value  of  Scouting,"  says  that  a  principal  merit  of  scouting 
is  that  it  gets  hold  of  a  boy  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 
The  evening  schools  are  closed  to  boys  under  fourteen,  and 
working  boys*  dubs  are  generally  averse  to  having  school 
^^kids"  as  their  members.    Scouting  takes  boys  over  this  gap. 

The  Views  of  Vanoc,  by  Arnold  White.  On  pp.  26-27  the 
author  says: 

^*The  Boy  Scouts  Movement  is  the  result  of  'taking  in  the 
signals  of  the  mountain,  veldt,  and  sea.'  Its  motto  'Be  pre* 
pared'  is  good  for  all  time  and  all  ages. 

''It  is  'an  avalanche  of  education  that  our  country  sorely 
needs.'  It  is  more  than  medicine  for  the  mind,  more  than 
exercise  for  the  body.  It  gives  self-reliance  without  conceit, 
teaches  lads  to  be  manly  without  being  prigs,  and  imparts 
religion  without  cant." 

A  schoolmaster  writes: 

"In  the  Preparatory  School  we  have  found  the  Scout  move- 
ment a  very  great  help  in  the  development  of  a  boy's  char^ 
acter;  it  provides  them  with  so  many  different  interests. 

"My  own  idea  of  scouting  is  a  large  one.  While  it  is  a 
most  admirable  form  of  recreation  and  if  practised  as  such, 
I  think  that  it  could,  with  a  very  little  modification,  be  de- 
veloped into  a  sound  system  of  education." 

Knowledge  is  what  we  try  to  give  our  lads;  knowledge  is 
the  equipment  which  the  trained  mind  can  find  for  itself,  the 
training  is  the  thing  you  have  got  to  provide  for  it.  "I  want 
my  son  to  learn  what  will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  profession 
in  life^'  is  what  I  have  heard  from  one  parent  after  another. 
"I  want  my  son  to  know  how  to  observe  and  how  to  think"  is 
the  expression  of  a  desire  whidi  I  have  not  yet  come  across, 
and  yet  it  is  the  more  important  one. 
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Another  schoolmaster  writes : 

^*The  results,  even  after  a  month,  are  in  some  cases  wonder- 
ful. Different  bojs  want  different  treatment,  of  course;  but 
in  general  they  are  much  brighter,  keener,  and  happier  than 
before.  They  have  lots  of  esprU  de  corps  and  proper  pride, 
and  without  exaggeration  I  think  I  can  say  no  more  potent 
factor  for  good  ha»  ever  been  known  here.  I  have  devolved 
responsibility  whenever  possible,  and  this  has  'brought  out' 
scHne  boys  enormously.  In  three  cases  the  headmasters  h&ve 
recently  told  me  that  they  would  not  recognize  the  boys  in 
question  as  the  beings  of  a  month  agp.  The  matron  says  tidi- 
ness is  twice  as  apparent  as  it  was  before;  and  the  masters  in 
general  are  intensely  appreciative.  The  diaplain  preached 
a  Scout  sermon  recently,  which  had  a  very  good  effect  in  im- 
pressing  the  boys  with  the  seriousness  of  their  undertaking^. 
The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  wear  uniform  till  they  have  passed 
their  second  class  test.    I  feel  sure  this  is  a  useful  stimulant. 

*'I  am  convinced  that  the  movement  is  easy  to  guide  in 
schools.  It  is  self -spreading  after  the  first  patrol  has  been 
trained." 

From  still  another  schoolmaster  I  hear: 

"It  is  neither  your  idea  as  founder,  nor  does  it,  I  assume, 
seem  to  you  to  be  at  all  desirable,  that  sudi  an  agency  should 
be  confined  to  the  upper  clanee;  indeed,  it  is  tremendously  im- 
portant that  it  should  not  be  a  ^dass'  matter.  Neither  in 
sport,  nor  in  patriotism,  nor  in  public  service  is  there  any 
class  distincticm ;  nor  should  there  be,  however  much  this  is 
inevitable  or  even  desirable  in  other  departments  and  direc- 
tions. •  •  •  Anything  that  encourages  the  sense  of 
service  is  of  supreme  importance  in  these  days. 

Educati(Hi  committees  are  now  considering  how  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  scout  training  may  be  best  applied  in  detidl  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  evening  continuation  schools,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  some  practical  steps  in  this 
tion  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  program. 
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Nearly  every  foreign  country  also  is  making  trial  of  the 
scheme  of  scouting  for  boys  as  an  educative  medium. 

In  conclusion  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I,  an  out- 
side amateur,  should  be  presuming  to  lay  down  rules  or 
instructions  for  others.  I  don't  want  to  prescribe  to  the 
mother  of  my  mother  how  best  she  may  imbibe  the  contents  of 
the  ova  of  the  domestic  hen.  I  merely  lay  a  few  facts  and 
experiences  before  my  feUow-workers  with  boys,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  consider  them,  and  either  make  trial  of  some  of 
the  ideas,  or  better,  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  advice  or 
suggestions  for  their  more  practical  application. 
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By  Charles  H.  Davis,  B.  S.,  New  Yoek  City. 

aeithmetical  language 

Arithmetic  is  a  process  of  mentally  measuring  a  vaguelj 
conceived  whole  in  terms  of  a  primary  unit.  Vague  unity,  units 
defined  unity,  is  the  sequence  determined  by  psydiological  law. 

A  unit  i$  any  measuring  part. 

A  single  thing  is  not  necessarily  a  unit. 

A  unit  need  not  be  a  single  thing. 

Measuring  may  be  done  either  by  accurately  defined  unitfi 
(denominate)  or  by  unmeasured  units.  Three  stages  of  meas- 
uronent  have  been  distinguished. 

(1)  The  first  is  measuring  with  an  undefined  unit;  e.  g,^ 
pacing  distance,  counting  apples  or  eggs. 

(2)  The  second  is  measuring  with  a  unit  defined  by  com- 
parison with  a  unit  of  the  same  kind  of  quality;  e.  g.^  the 
foot,  the  ounce,  the  dollar. 

(8)  The  third  and  most  perfect  stage  of  measurement  is 
that  which  employs  a  unit  defined  by  a  definite  relation  to  a 
quantity  of  a  difiPerent  kind ;  e.  g.^  measuring  grain  or  a  liquid 
by  the  cubic  inch  (derived  from  a  unit  of  length). 

Counting  is  therefore  measuring;  counting  the  books  in  a 
library  is  measuring  its  size.  Measuring  is  counting;  the  only 
way  to  measure  is  to  count  so  many  units.  Quantity,  measured 
magnitude,  is  always  concrete;  number,  ddining  how  many 
units  of  measurement,  is  always  abstract.  But  the  conception 
of  both  is  inseparable  from  number  as  expressing  numerical 
value  of  quantity. 

Nwmber  is  the  repetition  of  a  certain  magnitude  used  as  a 
unit  of  measure  to  equal  or  express  the  comparatiroe  value  of 
«  magnitude  of  the  same  kmd. 

To  know  four,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  four  things 
M  individuals  and  of  one,  the  whole,  made  up  of  four  things. 

This  definition  of  number  includes  the  fraction,  for  in  both 
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fraction  and  integer  the  fundamental  conception  is  that  of  a 
quantity  measured  by  a  number  of  defmed  parts.  The  com- 
plex fraction  is  properly  called  a  f raction,  and  is  absurd  only 
when  judged  by  the  imperfect  definition  of  a  fraction  as  a 
^^number  of  equal  parts  of  a  unit."  In  the  problem,  at  $^ 
a  bushely  how  many  bushels  of  com  can  be  purchased  for  $1S, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  divide  12  into  }i  equal  parts;  but  to 
find  the  times  the  measuring  unit  $H  is  taken  to  make  $1S. 
The  standard  unit  in  this  case  is  $%,  and  three  of  these  are 
taken  as  a  derived  unit  of  measure. 

The  familiar  but  inaccurate  definition,  ^^number  is  a  unit 
or  a  collection  of  units,"  regards  number  as  objective.  Num- 
ber as  measurement  lays  emphasis  on  the  mental  process  in- 
volved. Number  considered  a  ratio  is  the  result  of  the  men- 
tal process  of  perceiving  a  definite  relation;  mathematically 
expressed  this  is  a  ratio. 

PBACTICAli    PaiNCIFLES 

From  the  analysis  of  the  nature  and  the  development  of 
the  number  idea  we  may  deduce  the  following  principles  on 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic: 

(1)  Counting  is  fundamental  in  the  development  of  num- 
ber, and  should  be  the  beginning  of  number  teaching. 

(S)  The  first  teaching  of  number  should  be  concrete,  for 
objects  aid  the  mind  in  its  work  of  constructing  numerical 
idea. 

(8)  While  the  beginning  of  number  teaching  should  em- 
ploy concrete  things,  the  teacher  should  in  due  time  pcus  from 
the  method  of  things  to  the  method  of  symbols. 

(4)  Since  the  fraction  is  psychologically  included  in  the 
concept  of  the  integer,  it  should  be  introduced  early  in  the 
arithmetic  course. 

(5)  The  various  processes  in  arithmetic  are  processes  of 
measuring  quantity ;  hence  the  idea  of  measurement  should  be 
made  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  number. 

(6)  Since  arithmetic  is  a  process  of  accurately  measuring 
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and  expressing  a  vaguely  conceived  whole  in  terms  of  a  pri- 
mary unit,  teachers  should  often  require  approximate  answers 
to  emphasize  this  purpose. 

NOTATION    AND    NUBiERATION 

In  this  brief  article  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  devices  in 
notation,  but  all  teachers  knpw  that  it  should  proceed  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  The  necessity  of  training  the 
child  near  the  beginning  of  his  number  work  in  the  art  of 
reading  numbers  is  obvious;  but  the  majority  of  teachers  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  up  these  drills 
through  all  of  the  grades. 

Frequently  children  fail  in  their  arithmetical  exercises  be- 
cause they  are  d^dent  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  num- 
bers. A  problem  is  dictated  and  the  numbers  are  taken  down 
wrong.  Sometimes  it  occurs  that  the  pupil  obtains  a  result 
in  his  work  which  he  is  unable  to  read.  For  instance,  an  ex- 
pression like  $7.4S1  puzzles  many  children,  when  they  are 
asked  to  tell  how  much  money  is  represented  by  it.  They 
know  the  seven  doUars  and  the  forty-three  cents,  but  they  do 
not  know  what  to  call  the  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  suggested  exercises  in  the  higher 
grades  for  drill  in  reading  numbers : 

(1)     80.689. 

(«)     XLIX;  DCLXVIII;  MCM. 

(8)     .08y2. 

(4)     14S6.01. 

(6)     41/2 

(Read  4%  divided  by  6^^.) 

(6)  27456.00iy2. 

(7)  20 


800 
(8)     .900. 
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THB  FOftTY-FIVB  COMBINATIONS 

The  first  necessity  of  the  primary  teacher  in  the  matter  of 
addition  is  to  drill  the  children  to  recognize  at  sight  the  sum 
of  each  of  the  digits  combined  with  each  of  the  others.  There 
are  forty-five  possible  combinations,  and  the  mastery  of  these 
is  as  much  a  necessity  for  future  success  in  addition  as  the 
learning  of  the  multiplication  tables  is  to  skill  in  multiplying. 

Many  devices  for  teaching  addition  could  be  given,  but  the 
writer  intends  to  give  these  in  another  article  devoted  en- 
tirely to  methods. 

EASY    AND    DIFFICULT    COMBINATIONS 

There  are  really  twenty-nine  easy  combinations  and  sixteen 
difficult  ones.  Teachers  should  not  spend  too  much  time  on 
the  easy  combinations,  for  pupils  rarely  fail  on  them.  It  is 
in  the  sixteen  difficult  combinations  that  pupils  generally  fail. 
in  column  addition,  and  there  should  be  drill  on  these  until 
they  can  be  recognized  at  sight. 

TH£   S9    £AST    COMBINATIONS 

(a)     Those  which  add  1 : 

S3466789 
11111111 


(b)  The  "Doubles": 

12S456789 
1234*56789 

(c)  Those  in  which  the  sum  is  less  than  10 

222S2SS84 
345674566 

(d)  Those  whose  sum  is  10: 

6     7     8 
4     8     2 
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THE  16  DIFFICULT  COMBINATIONS 

(a)  7     7     7     6 
4     5     6     5 

(b)  8     8     8     8     8 
3     4>     5     6     7 

(c)  9    9    9    9    9    9    9 
2     8     4     5     6     7     8 

Drill  in  rapid  addition  should  be  n^quired  in  every  grade, 
and  interest  will  be  stimulated  if  one  problem  in  column  addi- 
tion is  given  in  weekly  or  monthly  tests.  Subtraction  and 
addition  are  universe  operations  and  should  be  taught  to- 
gether ;  for  it  is  much  easier  for  children  when  they  are  mas- 
tering the  addition  tables  to  learn  the  subtraction  tables.  If 
taught  as  shown  here  the  pupil  will  learn  the  sum  and  differ^ 
ence  of  each  pair  of  figures  and  thus  save  time  and  energy : 

8     4     5     6    7     8     9 

3     3     8     3     3     8     3 


THE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE 

This  table  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  of  education  and 
is  used  constantly  through  life.  Its  use  should  be  made  auto- 
matic as  soon  as  possible. 

Drill  until  children: 

(1)  Can  write  the  tables. 

(2)  Can  give  product  when  teacher  names  any  two  fac- 
tors. 

(3)  Can  give  both  factors  when  teacher  names  product. 

(4)  Can  give  missing  factor  when  teacher  gives  product 
and  one  factor. 

(5)  Can  apply  tables  to  easy  problems,  both  oral  and 
written. 
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"oual"  and  "mental"  abithmetic 

Many  teachers  make  a  distinction  between  oral  arithmetic 
and  mental  arithmetic. 

By  oral  work  is  meant  the  analysis  of  the  reasoning  proc- 
ess in  words ;  by  mental  arithmetic  is  meant  the  silent  method 
of  reasoning,  which  requires  the  answers  to  be  written  by  the 
pupil.  In  all  oral  work  the  formula  method  should  be  avoided ; 
for  it  destroys  originality;  and  the  pupil  should  be  obliged 
to  invent  his  own  explanations.  For  the  purpose  of  drill  in 
oral  composition  the  explanation  of  processes  by  the  pupil 
is  excellent;  but  correct  and  complete  sentences  should  be  re- 
quired. 

The  first  lesson  in  every  class  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
term  should  be  on  the  new  work  of  the  grade.  The  pupil 
who  has  just  been  promoted  is  all  in  expectation.  He  has  a 
right  to  suppose  that  in  a  new  grade  he  will  get  new  work ; 
and  how  deep  must  be  his  disappointment  and  disgust,  when 
he  finds  that  his  promotion  is  but  a  name  and  a  delusion. 
What  is  the  use  of  promotion  if  the  work  is  the  same  old  grind 
with  which  he  is  familiar? 

The  good  teacher  plunges  right  into  the  new  work,  and 
then  works  back  to  the  known  just  far  enough  to  connect  the 
unknown.  In  this  way  the  atmosphere  of  the  new  grade  is 
kept  fresh  and  new  from  the  first  day  of  the  term;  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  is  not  forfeited ;  the  labor  of  the  teacher 
is  diminished)  and  the  effectiveness  increased. 

Then  let  the  class  solve  the  problem  mentally.  At  a  given 
5iignal  each  pupil  writes  his  answer,  and  lays  down  his  pencil. 
Thus,  all  are  alert,  all  are  obliged  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
success  of  the  teaching  is  easily  ascertained.  After  the  an- 
swers have  been  written,  one  or  more  pupils  may  be  required 
to  state  in  his  own  way  how  he  obtained  his  result.  This  he 
may  do  by  means  of  a  few  figures  on  the  blackboard.  For 
example,  if  the  problem  is  to  find  %%  of  400  apples,  the 
pupil  might  write  the  following: 
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1%  of  400  apples  equals  4  apples. 
V^%  of  400  apples  equals  S  apples. 

METHODS   TO    AVOID 

(a)  One  poor  method  in  mental  arithmetic  consists  in  giv- 
ing a  problem  to  one  pupil  in  the  class  and  requiring  him  to 
solve  and  explain  it  according  to  some  set  formula  given  by 
the  teacher,  while  the  other  pupils  of  the  class  get  into  dis- 
order. In  a  class  of  thirty-five  pupils,  this  method  trains  one 
child  in  arithmetic  and  thirty-four  in  the  habit  of  inattention. 

(b)  Another  poor  method  consists  in  giving  a  problem 
to  the  entire  class,  who  solve  it  in  silence.  At  length,  one  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  give  his  result.  If  this  is  correct  the  teacher 
says,  "How  many  have  the  same?"  Up  goes  the  hand  of 
nearly  every  child  in  the  class.  It  is  certain  that  sudb  a  meth- 
od offers  a  strong  temptation  to  deceive,  particularly  if  the 
teacher  is  a  little  easy. 

The  teacher  who  uses  this  method  is  tempting  her  pupils  to 
tell  lies.  Such  a  teacher  preaches  in  vain  the  duty  of  honesty. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  An  immoral  method  of 
teaching  does  more  harm  than  the  teacher  using  it  can  ever 
undo  by  formal  lessons  in  morality. 

In  presenting  new  work,  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to  begin 
the  topic  in  arithmetic  by  making  tiie  problems  so  simjde  that 
the  operations  may  be  performed  mentally.  In  this  way  the 
new  principle  is  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind. 

All  inexperienced  teachers  and  many  other  teachers  are  apt 
to  neglect  and  undervalue  mental  arithmetic. 

While  something  new  is  to  be  presented  every  day,  there 
should  also  be  a  daily  review  of  some  portion  of  the  work  in 
the  lower  grades.  Pupils  never  become  proficient  in  arith- 
metic unless  there  is  constant  review.  The  vast  field  of  fiuc- 
tions,  of  decimals,  of  weights  and  measures  and  of  the  three 
cases  of  percentage  must  be  reviewed  again  and  again,  with 
ever-varying  exercises  while  the  pupil  is  engaged  in  working 
applied  percentage  and  other  topics. 
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These  reviews  should  be  thought  drills  and  not  rote*drills. 
Tlie  best  results  are  accomplished  by  the  use  of  mental  prob- 
lems, involving  small  numbers,  but  applying  principles  in 
every  conceivable  way.  The  problems  should  be  carefully 
constructed  by  the  teacher  out  of  school  hours ;  for  no  one  is 
able  to  invent  intelligent  problems  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
variety  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

A  COBRECT  METHOD  OF  PEESENTATION 

A  good  method  requires  each  pupil  to  do  the  work,  even 
if  only  one  or  two  are  called  on  to  give  the  results.  Let  the 
pupils  be  supplied  with  pencil  and  paper.  To  guard  against 
this  error,  Principals  should  ascertain  the  results  of  number 
teaching  by  giving  oral  tests  as  weD  as  written  ones. 

About  one-third  of  the  arithmetic  period  each  day  should 
be  devoted  to  oral  and  mental  arithmetic  work. 

MEASUEEMENTS. 

The  introduction  of  human  affairs  into  the  science  of  nimi- 
ber  is  important;  for  arithmetic  has  little  value,  particularly 
to  small  children,  except  as  it  is  practically  applied.  When 
we  introduce  weights  and  measures,  buying  and  selling,  per- 
centage and  interest  into  arithmetic,  we  are  simply  translating 
abstract  number  relations  into  concrete  forms  that  are  related 
to  the  child's  experience. 

The  fundamental  thing  is  to  induce  judgments  of  relative 
magnitude.  It  is  the  relation  of  things  that  makes  them 
what  they  are.  *^A  living  apprehension  that  mathematics 
deals  with  definite  relations  of  magnitude  does  away  with 
artificial  distinctions  between  a  fraction  and  an  integer,  by 
presenting  each  as  a  relation.  Thus,  there  is  the  relation  of  a 
unit  to  another  one-third  as  large;  and  one-third  is  the  rela- 
tion of  a  unit  to  another  three  times  as  large." 

Measuring  and  constructive  work  should  play  an  impor- 
tant part  thruout  the  work  of  the  grades;  first  by  actual 
measurement  and  then  abstractly  as  an  application  of  geom- 
etry. 
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By  Floeence  Ellis  Skelby 

I.     Let  the  pupil  correct  his  own  productions. 
IL     Suggestions  on  assigning  topics  and  stimulating  in- 
dividual effort 
m.     Correlation. 
IV.     Teach  him  it  is  "English." 
v.     More  reasons  for  untiring  criticism  of  all  written 
work. 
VI.     Use  of  reference  books.     "Copying'* — and  how  to 
check  it. 
VII.     Coming  in  touch  with  your  class. 

VI.  USE  OF  BEFERENCE  BOOKS.      "COPYING,"  HOW  TO  CHECK  IT 

Learning  to  live  is  the  whole  matter.  It  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant that  he  learn  how  to  use  the  reference  book  than  that 
he  should  simply  get  to-day's  lesson.  Will  it  **help"  him 
after  all  if  you  tell  him  the  page  or  mark  the  place? 

Do  not  be  supercilious  either  when  you  send  a  pupil  to 
the  dictionary  or  assign  a  lesson  requiring  outside  research. 
And  this  is  no  uncommon  temptation,  but  put  yourself  in  his 
place  always, — if  your  patience  is  inexhaustible  like  that  of 
your  ideal  teacher.  Never  mind,  however,  if  it  is  not;  just 
be  patient  with  yourself,  for  patience  only  comes  with  patience. 

Bear  in  mind  that  your  pupils  can  see  no  gain  and  find  no 
personal  satisfaction  in  going  to  dictionary  and  encydopedia. 
It  is  work—- extra  work — and  it  seems  to  them  that  it  would 
save  time  and  trouble  if  you  would  just  tell  them  at  onoe 
and  would  let  them  write  compositions  on  topics  they  already 
knew  something  about.  Most  often,  too,  it  is  all  about  mat- 
ters they  would  not  walk  across  the  floor  to  investigate. 

The  chief  thing  youVe  got  to  teach  him  is  to  want  to 
know.  A  child  will  go  a-skipping  to  the  encyclopedia  or  any- 
where else  to  find  out,  once  you  hit  his  hump  of  curiosity. 
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It  is  only  by  wearisome  effort,  however,  often  and  often  re- 
peated, that  he  gradually  learns  he  is  really  helped  in  his 
regular  lesscms  by  this  research.  Old  and  young,  we  are  amaz- 
ingly slow  to  learn  how  to  help  ourselves  in  this  world. 

The  teacher's  part  is  vastly  more  significant  than  merely 
securing  a  first-class  recitation  to-day.  From  Primary  Lan- 
guage thru  High  School  English,  the  idea  is  to  lay  up  a  bank 
account,  as  it  were,  for  each  student,  that  he  may  draw  upon 
it  as  life  makes  its  demands  upon  hun.  Only  a  fool  carries 
all  his  fortune  about  in  his  pocket,  and  he  is  not  much  wiser 
who  knows  only  what  he  knows. 

Some  day  when  every  one  looks  unwilling,  propound  this 
conundrum:  "Why  is  a  person  familiar  with  the  use  of  ref- 
erence books  like  a  rich  man?" 

But  now  let  us  think — ^think  practically — ^how  to  develop  a 
sense  of  this  inestimable  wealth  to  the  credit  of  anyone  who 
knows  all  sorts  of  reference  books, — ^their  scope,  reliability, 
titles,  and  technical  arrangement ;  so  that  he  can  intelligently 
select  what  he  needs  from  public  or  private  library  or  pub- 
lishers' catalogs,  and  can  quickly  turn  to  information  on  any 
subject,  recognizing,  and  condensing  or  elaborating  with  ease 
that  part  which  answers  his  purpose. 

1.  First  of  all  then  think  more  about  it  yourself  and  talk 
less  about  it  to  them.  Dwell  upon  the  attitude  of  your  own 
pupils.  Devise  little  ways  and  means  to  stimulate  them,  for 
"actions  speak  louder  than  words"  just  as  they  did  years  ago 
when  the  saying  was  fresh  and  spicy. 

For  instance,  when  Morgan  falls  all  over  himself  trying  to 
pronounce  an  unfamiliar  word,  just  point  to  the  dictionary 
and  smile.    (Oh,  yes,  it  will  do  some  good.) 

And  when  Marie  stands  up,  almost  a  woman,  and  reads  an 
empty-headed  essay,  quietly  call  on  the  next;  meanwhile  write 
on  a  slip  of  i>aper,  "Marie,  that  wasn't  at  all  a  pretty  essay 
from  so  charming  a  girl.  Won't  you  please  look  up  the  sub- 
ject in  —  (mentioning  some  accessible  reference  on  her  topic) 
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and  give  us  a  short  composition  on  it  Monday-— one  that  will 
really  please  usP"    Lay  this  on  her  desk. 

Try  whenever  practicable  to  call  on  those  you  know  made  a 
special  effort  to  find  something.  If  the  report  proves  only  a 
tangled  mass  of  information,  take  a  few  minutes  (for  now  is 
your  opportunity)  and  on  the  board  before  them  outline  sys- 
tematically the  main  points  and  subdivisions  given  in  what- 
ever reference  books  they  had  tried  to  use. 

Another  time  when  slow,  gawky  Sam  slips  up  to  you  at  noon, 
red-faced  and  quite  unused  to  confidences  with  ^'teacher"  and 
says:  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  *Clouds,* "  help  him — ^help 
him  very  largely  this  time.  Perhaps  he  may  come  to  look  back 
upon  the  hour  as  a  crisis  in  his  educational  career. 

(S)  Know  that  you  have  done  well  if  you  succeed  in  arous- 
ing even  two  or  three  of  your  pupils  to  something  like  habitual 
interest  in  looking  up  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases. 

(S)  Cem  you  not  tactfully  bring  them  to  feel  that  'tis 
"grown  up"  to  use  reference  books  intelligently?  Little  by 
little  by  subtle  suggestions  you  can  inculcate  the  notion  that 
well-bred  i>eople,  men  and  women  who  are  up-to-date  and  who 
have  that  winning  self-esteem  the  world  calls  aristocracy,  that 
these  people  take  the  trouble  always  to  be  well-informed.  Boys 
especially  long  to  be  like  men.  You  must  never  let  them  see 
that  you  suspect  this;  but  just  by  timely  words  of  praise,  or 
sometimes  by  a  look  of  disappointment  or  amazement  you  can 
put  a  lad  on  his  mettle  to  make  himself  appear  intdligent. 

4.  Some  children  are  really  slow  to  grasp  the  system  of 
using  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia.  Take  a  few  left-over 
minutes  every  once  in  a  while  for  drill  in  this. 

Let  several  with  dictionaries  (all  where  possible)  look  up  a 
given  word,  rising  the  moment  it  is  found.  Bven  for  ad- 
vanced classes  a  little  of  this  is  good.  Also  assign  topics  and 
see  who  can  tell  most  promptly  and  clearly  where  one  would 
find  matter  on  such  a  subject. 
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Explain  thoroly  the  alphabetical  arrangement  and  do  not 
fail  to  ask  the  class  to  explain  it  at  s<Hne  written  test. 

6.  Be  a  child  again  yourself.  They  are  about  as  familiar 
with  the  encyclopedia  as  you  are  with  the  ^^Koran'' — ^with  this 
disadvantage:  you  have  looked  things  up  innumerable  times 
and  know  just  how  to  go  about  it.  They  do  not.  Be  patient 
then  and  sympathetic.    It  counts — counts  in  a  tenfold  ratio. 

So  much  for  cultivating  the  habit  of  using  reference  books. 
Now  for  the  twin  difficulty — those  who  are  all  too  ready  to 
use  the  reference  book  literally. 

Especially  in  historical  and  biographical  essays  this  temp- 
tation assails  every  student.  It  is  wiser  not  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  pupil  himself  who  may  be  found  guilty — ^wiser  never  to 
apply  the  term  '^cheating"  to  these  ^'copied"  productions; 
first  because  it  is  very  likely  to  make  one  reckless  if  he  knows 
he  is  already  disgraced,  and  second  because  the  failing  usu- 
ally arises  f rmn  a  very  different  cause  than  desire  to  dieat. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  many  adults  to  paraphrase,  condense 
or  rearrange  printed  material.  The  student's  vocabulary  is 
usuaUy  very  limited  so  that  synonyms  do  not  come  readily; 
then  too  they  have  had  little  or  no  piactioe  in  sifting  or  pre- 
senting the  real  gist  of  an  article. 

Some  hints  for  preventing  this  literal  copying: 

(a)  Call  the  attention  of  the  whole  class  to  the  lines  of 
work  where  literal  copying  is  legitimate  and  indispensable; 
as  quotations,  scientific  definitions,  scripture,  cases  where  au- 
thority may  be  disputed,  also  deeds,  leases,  mortgages  and  all 
legal  documents.  In  many  kinds  of  clerical  work,  the  accu- 
racy of  your  transcribing  is  the  test  of  your  efficiency. 

Give  them  occasionally  right  in  this  line  some  reference  to 
be  literally  reported  (preferably  a  five-minute  exercise  in 
dass' on  paper  or  blackboard).  Make  it  very  evident  that 
many  people  can*t  "copy**  after  all  even  when  they  should; 
for  the  average  pupil  will  find  it  hard  work  to  stick  word  for 
word  to  his  text. 
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If  possible  secure  some  will  or  contract  that  would  be  quite 
materially  altered  by  changing  merely  a  word  or  two  and 
read  to  them. 

And  now,  most  essential  of  all,  if  any  impression  is  to  be 
made  by  this  distinction  between  literal  and.  paraphrased  ref- 
erences, caU  on  some  pupil  every  once  in  a  while,  unexpectedly^ 
to  mention  cases  where  literal  copying  of  references  would  be 
necessary  and  others  where  it  kills  all  origintllity  and  natural- 
ness in  the  writer.    Put  some  such  question  in  monthly  test. 

(b)  Give  careful  drill  to  both  primary  and  advanced  pu- 
pils in  making  skeleton  outlines  of  the  material  found  in  ency- 
clopedia or  other  books. 

With  younger  grades  it  is  very  helpful  to  call  daily  for  the 
gist  of  one  or  more  paragraphs  in  the  reading  lesson. 

In  high  school  classes,  a  most  valuable  exercise  along  this 
line  may  be  found  in  other  than  the  English  recitations.  Urge 
pupils  and  teachers  of  other  branches  to  give  some  literary 
heed  to  each  pupil's  presentation  of  topics  assigned  him,  in 
chemistry,  other  sciences  and  the  histories. 

How  many  a  student  of  history  will  make  a  fair  recitation 
(in  length)  and  never  touch  upon  the  main  issue  of  his  sub- 
ject. Whenever  a  leisure  hour  permits,  drop  in  upon  these 
other  recitations  and  make  a  few  notes.  You  will  find  your 
own  English  pupils  greatly  interested  to  know  what  you  think 
of  their  work,  both  in  praise  and  criticism. 

This  backwardness  in  reading  English  comprehendingly 
and  expressing  it  clearly  is  the  secret  of  all  these  gigantic  dif- 
ficulties in  writing  compositions  without  copying  too  closely 
from  the  reference  in  hand.  The  pupils  are  not  accustomed 
to  putting  their  own  thoughts  into  shape,  much  less  another's. 
If  they  are  ever  to  become  proficient,  you  will  have  to  help 
them  a  very  great  deal  in  this  matter;  but  you  have  sur- 
mounted the  only  dreadful  obstacle  when  you  convince  them 
that  there  are  always  certain  main  points  to  be  discerned. 

Show  them  how  to  assist  themselves  when  reading  up  for 
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an  essay  by  jotting  down  in  a  word  or  two  and  numbering 
these  leading  ideas;  and  then  putting  away  encyclopedia, 
begin  and  relate  as  smoothly  as  possible  something  on  each 
point. 

Take  a  class^hour  occasionally  to  put  such  a  skeleton  on 
the  board,  as  they  read  to  you  from  some  reference  book. 
Hien  let  them  (orally)  make  an  essay  according  to  the  topics ; 
or  begin  with  the  last  point  ("his  death"  maybe,  if  the  essay 
is  biographical)  and  bring  them  to  see  that  this  information 
from  the  reference  book  is  simply  "stuff"  but  the  essay  is  you 
thinking  over  this  material.  You  may  even  add  your  own 
opinions  about  it,  too;  just  as  you  might  lie  awake  and  think 
over  and  criticise  a  story  you  had  read.  You  would  never 
dream  of  thinking  along  in  the  words  of  the  book. 

And  if  your  brain  can  manage  so  nicely  a  story  you  love, 
it  could  manage  a  story  you  hate.  The  actual  writing  of  your 
essay  is  secondary.  Think  it.  You  say,  "Yes,  but  I  have  no 
thoughts  about  so-and-so."  To  be  sure,  but  start  new  and 
think  some.  You  read  up  on  a  subject  so  that  you  will  know 
more  about  it  in  order  to  have  more  ideas  to  think  over.  Lastly, 
don't  be  too  lazy  to  write  down  your  thoughts.  It  is  tedious 
work,  but  you  cannot  make  an  essay  in  any  other  way. 

(d)  Again  call  for  a  literal  transcription  of  the  theme  as 
given  in  encyclopedia,  history,  or  other  reference.  (It  will  not 
be  wasted  practice.  See  that  it  is  literal.)  Collect  these  pa- 
pers, look  up  reference  books,  and  have  another  composition 
next  day  on  the  same  topic. 

(e)  Frequently  look  up  little  matters  in  the  presence  of  the 
class.  They  will  learn  more  about  how  to  do  it  by  watching 
you  once  than  by  many  haphazard  efforts  of  their  own. 

And  still  it  is  wretched  policy  to  make  a  practice  of  look- 
ing up  references  for  the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wise 
— ^supremely  wise — ^to  help  the  individual  pupil  as  often  eu9 
you  can.  Make  opportunity  to  look  up  some  subject  when 
you  and  he  are  alone.     His  attention  will  then  be  undivided 
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and  he  will  grasp  readily  not  only  the  subject  matter  but  your 
method  of  finding  it.  Sometimes  boys  and  girls  as  tall  as 
yourself  stand  in  pitiful  need  of  just  such  help. 

But  as  we  said  at  the  start,  learning  to  live  is  the  whcde 
matter.  Life  is  somewhat  of  a  telescope.  The  little  folk  look 
thru  one  end  and  see  everything  very  big  and  w<mderfuly  very 
terrifying,  too,  for  the  timid  ones.  Then  the  months  and  tbe 
years  move  up,  and  many  of  those  awful  things  prove  quite 
ordinary.  All  the  wonder  dwindles  away  and  perhaps  the 
glory  fades  out,  too. 

But  ever  as  he  looks  far  ahead,  other  unfamiliar  experi- 
ences lie  before  his  eye;  so  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school- 
rooms are  all  astir  with  anticipati<m,  hope  and  ambition,  ats 
they  gaze  ahead — ^with  fears,  too,  and  dread,  and  hesitancy. 

After  a  while,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  twenties  or  thirties, 
we  begin  to  look  back  thru  the  big  end  of  the  life-scope.  The 
view  dwindles,  things  are  not  altogether  what  they  seemed. 
Childish  hopes  and  fears  give  place  to  prosaic  judgment. 
Nothing  looks  ^^big"  any  more.  Then  perhaps  comes  the 
temptation  to  scorn  those  who  are  still  looking  round-eyed 
upon  the  morrow. 

Reference  books  are  a  very  simple,  very  essential  affair,  of 
course;  but  do  you  know  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  view- 
point whether  or  no  a  person  sees  it  so. 

It  18  not  because  a  girl  is  silly,  nor  because  a  boy  is  lazy, 
that  they  "hate  to  look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary.**  They 
do  not  shun  the  encyclopedia  out  of  meanness.  Their  reascms 
are  real;  you  must  meet  them  frankly.  You  can  not  (success- 
fully) command  the  use  of  reference  books. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learnt  so  much. 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 


''Moral  education'' 

Feom  a  Papsb  Read  by  Mus  R.  M.  Haio  Brown 

We  are  often  told  that  the  object  of  education  is  the  forma- 
tion of  character;  but  that  seems  to  me  a  misleading  state- 
menty  for  education  is  the  formation  of  character  and  cannot 
be  split  up  into  component  parts :  it  has  no  component  parts. 
The  formation  of  the  character-— or,  in  other  words,  the  edu- 
cation of  each  individual — ^is  dependent  upon  his  home,  his 
school,  and  the  social  conditions  amid  which  he  finds  himself, 
and  is  consequent  upon  the  development  of  his  moral,  his 
inteUectual,  and  his  physical  being.  And  these  three  deter- 
mining forces  in  the  formation  of  character — ^the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  social  environment — are  so  closely  and  inti- 
mately interrelated  that  none  can  say  what  is  directly  due  to 
one,  what  to  the  other,  and  what  to  the  third ;  and  the  three 
parts  of  the  human  being — ^the  moral  (including  the  religious), 
the  intellectual,  and  the  physical — are  similarly  so  closely  and 
intimately  interrelated  that  none  can  say  definitely  which  qual- 
ities belong  to  the  one,  the  other,  or  the  third.  This  being  so, 
how  is  it  possible  to  speak  accurately  of  ''moral  education" 
as  something  apart,  tho  the  term  used  technically  apparently 
denotes  the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  school  (one  only 
of  the  determining  forces  in  education)  on  the  moral  side  (one 
only  of  its  components)  of  an  individual  character? 

After  this  protest  against  the  inappropriateness  of  the  term 
''moral  education,''  I  should  like  to  speak  a  little  about  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  school  on  t6e  moral  side  of 
the  diaracter,  tho  tljis  can  only  be  guessed  at,  never  def- 
initely known,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate the  influence  of  the  school  from  that  of  the  home  and 
the  social  conditions,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any 
influence  upon  the  moral  side  of  a  character  without  reference 
to  its  other  sides  also. 

Moral  instruction  in  schools  can  be  given,  either  directly  or 
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indirectly,  and  as  to  which  plan  is  the  more  efficacious  ccm- 
troYersy  and  discussion  have  long  been  rife.    It  is  not  for  me 
to  venture  to  say  which  of  the  two,  direct  and  indirect  moral 
instruction^  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  or  even  for  the  major- 
ity which  is  preferable ;  but  I  consider  it  impossible  for  either 
to  have  any  real  existence  apart  from  deep  religious  convictian 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     For  schools  of  the  type  of  our 
own — schools  for  which  we  may  presuppose  a  definitely  moral 
atmosphere  in  the  home  and  desirable  influences  in  the  social 
environment — ^my  own  inclinations  and  sympathies  are  all  with 
indirect  moral  teaching,  and  this  again  is  a  term  whidi  needs 
much  explanation  and  is  probably  differently  interpreted  by 
all  who  use  it.    I  understand  it  to  mean,  among  other  things, 
the  influence  of  a  healthy,  invigorating  atmosphere,  whose 
existence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  in  the  school  are  cheer- 
fully doing  their  duty,  without  mentioning  that  they  are  doing 
it,  and  preferably,  as  far  as  the  children  at  any  rate  are 
concerned,  almost  unconscious  that  they  are  doing  it.     It 
means  also  the  careful  and  judicious  use  of  the  thousand  and 
one  opportunities,  which  arise  In  the  daily  life  of  a  school,  of 
impressing  upon  the  children  that  there  can  be  no  happy,  use- 
ful, and  well  spent  lives  without  the  courage  that  welcomes 
difficulties;  the  true  courtesy  that  springs  from  unselfishness 
and  sympathy;  the  reasonableness  that  admits  the  possibility 
of  right  in  the  opinions  of  other  people;  the  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  small  Inconveniences  sometimes  arising  from  the 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  community  before  those  of 
the  Individual;  the  appreciation  of  law  and  order;  the  hatred 
of  half-hearted  and  indifferent  work;  the  determined  stand 
against  action  and  thought  in  the  least  degree  dishonorable 
or  impure.     The  Incalculable  value  of  such  things  can  be 
brought  more  forcibly  home  to  children  indirectly  than  by 
set  lessons  on  such  subjects:  there  Is,  to  my  mind,  something 
repugnant  in  the  latter  Idea,  even  tho  the  aim  of  these  lessons 
may  be  to  create  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  which  I  have 
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just  spoken.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  such  matters 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  giving  lessons  on  them  without 
cheapening  them,  without  reducing  the  power  of  such  teach- 
ing if  some  special  occasion  should  demand  the  ^Vord  in  sea- 
son," without  ruthlessly  dragging  aside  the  yeil  of  reserve 
behind  which  we  all — ^grown-up  persons  and  diildren  alike — 
guard  jealously  what  we  hold  most  precious. 

Some  of  the  many  channds  that  naturally  convey  moral 
instruction  may  be  found  in  the  subject-matter  of  lessons  in 
Scripture,  History,  and  Literature^  in  addresses  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  term  or  at  any  time  that 
seems  desirable,  in  talks  with  classes  or  with  individual  chil- 
dren as  occasion  demands. 

Then,  of  course,  the  question  arises — ^^^How  do  the  sup- 
porters of  indirect  moral  teaching  propose  to  ensure  that  such 
teaching  may  have  firm  foothold  in  a  school ;  for  undoubtedly 
it  must  be  more  difficult  to  leave  a  child  with  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  a  sense  of  honor  is  of  infinitely* more  value  than 
marks  and  prizes,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  conviction  comes 
from  within  and  not  from  without  and,  consequently,  without 
outrage  to  Ins  or  her  finer  feelings,  than  it  would  be  to  dis- 
course for  half  an  hour  on  honesty  and  truthfulness?"  And, 
in  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  generally  told  that  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  is  everything.  I  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
wish  to  deny  this,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  have  a  certain 
horror  of  the  expression:  there  seems  to  me  almost  as  much 
a  lack  of  desirable  reticence  and  becoming  reserve  in  a  teadier 
talking  about  ^Hhe  personality  of  the  teacher"  as  there  is  in 
the  setting  apart  a  certain  portion  of  the  time-table  for 
instruction  on  such  subjects  as  unselfishness,  loyalty,  and  the 
like.  Of  course,  the  necessity  of  bringing  home  such  an  idea 
to  the  teacher  who  is  inexperienced  and  just  about  to  begin 
work  in  a  school  is  urgent,  but  the  idea  should  not  be  presented 
to  him  quite  in  that  way :  the  mention  of  his  personality  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  made,  so  to  speak,  conscious  of  it  may  rob 
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that  personality  of  half  its  power;  it  may  conceivably  lead 
him  to  try  to  exert  his  personal  influence  deliberately,  and  few 
things  are  more  mischievous  than  that.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  all  teachers  should  be  impressed,  not  by  the  power  of 
their  personality — for  the  greatest  personal  influences  are,  as 
a  rule,  those  that  are  unconscious  of  themselves — ^but  by  what 
Prof.  Sadler  has  called  the  pMioral  nature  of  their  calling. 
They  should  fed  that  they  are  shepherding  the  diildren  under 
their  care,  fostering  their  growth  which,  to  be  real,  must  be 
from  within;  not  merely  teaching  them  Arithmetic,  History, 
Geography,  or  whatever  their  special  subject  may  be,  but 
realizing  that  such  instruction  gives  them  also  opportunities 
of  teaching  still  more  valuable  lessons  if  they  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  education  is  the  formation  of  character  and 
that  the  skilful  formation  of  character  demands  recognition 
and  consideration  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
being. 

And  the  indefinable  atmosphere,  which  may  of  itself  provide 
the  more  important  part  of  what  is  needed  in  moral  instruc- 
tion, will  assuredly  be  created  by  the  realization  of  the  pas- 
toral obligation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  while  the  children 
will  instinctively  do  their  share  towards  adding  to  it  and 
freshing  it,  for  they 

In  love  and  truth 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 
Glad  hearts!  without  reproach  or  blot 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not. 


Cbe;iRciiasttiiee 

CoNDSNSBD  FOB  Educationol  Fowndatiom  f&om  Quick's 

Educational  Reformers 

If  we  ignore  the  past  we  cannot  undentand  the  future. 
Custom  is  to  all  our  activities  what  the  main-spring  is  to  the 
watch.  We  may  bring  forces  into  play  to  make  the  watch 
go  faster  or  slower,  but  if  we  took  out  the  main-spring  it 
would  not  go  at  all.  For  our  main-spring  we  are  indebted 
to  the  past. 

In  studying  the  past  we  must  give  our  special  attention 
to  those  periods  in  which  the  course  of  ideas  takes,  as  the 
French  say,  a  new  bend.  Such  a  period  was  the  Renascence. 
Then  it  was  that  the  latest  bend  was  given  to  the  educational 
ideal  of  the  civilized  world;  and  tho  we  seem  now  again  to 
have  arrived  at  a  period  of  change,  we  are  still,  prehaps  far 
more  than  we  are  aware,  affected  by  the  ideas  of  the  great 
scholars  who  guided  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  the  Revival 
of  Learning. 

AWAKENING   OF  INTEREST   IN   THE  STUDY   OF   THE   EAETH 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  balance  was  trembling  between  two  kinds  of  culture,  and 
the  fate  of  the  schoolboy  depended  on  the  result.  In  this 
century  men  first  got  a  correct  conception  of  the  globe  they 
were  inhabiting.  Hitherto  they  had  not  even  professed  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  geography ;  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  which  were  then  supposed  io 
form  the  cycle  of  things  known,  if  not  things  knowable.  But 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama  were  grand  teachers  of  geog- 
raphy, and  their  lessons  were  learned  as  far  as  civilization 
extended. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  study  of  the  earth  might, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  engrossed 
the  mind  of  Europe  with  the  material  world,  had  not  the  lean- 
ing to  physical  science  been  encountered  and  overcome  by 
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an  impulse  derived  from  another  discovery.  About  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America  there  also  came  to  light  the  lit- 
eratures of  Greece  and  Rome. 

DISCOVSET  OV  THX  CI.AS8IC8 

When  I  speak  of  discovery  of  the  ancient  literatures 
as  rivalling  that  of  America,  this  use  of  the  word  ^^discovery" 
may  be  disputed.  It  may  be  urged  that  tho  the  Greek  lang- 
uage and  literature  were  unknown  in  the  West  of  Burope 
till  they  were  brought  there  by  the  fugitives  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  146S,  yet  the  works  of  the  great  Latin 
writers  had  always  been  known  in  Italy,  and  Dante  declared 
himself  the  disciple  of  Virgil.  And  yet  I  cannot  give  up  the 
word  ^^disoovery."  In  the  life  of  an  individual  it  sometimes 
happens  that  he  suddenly  acquires  as  it  were  a  new  sense. 
The  world  around  him  remains  the  same  as  before,  but  it  is 
not  the  same  to  him.  A  film  passes  from  his  eyes,  and  what 
has  been  ordinary  and  unmeaning  suddenly  becomes  a  source 
of  wonder  and  delight  to  him.  Something  similar  happens 
at  times  in  the  history  of  the  general  mind.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  people  of  our  own  century  to  become  awure  of  the 
marvels  which  lie  around  us  in  the  material  world,  and  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  discovery.  If  the  hiunan  race  could  live 
thru  generations  without  opening  its  eyes  to  the  wonders  of 
the  earth  it  inhabits,  and  then  could  suddenly  become  aware 
of  them,  we  may  well  understand  its  retaining  unheedecj  the 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  centuries,  and  at  length 
as  it  were  discovering  them,  and  turning  to  them  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  and  delight. 

As  students  of  education  we  can  hardly  attach  too  mudi 
importance  to  this  great  revolution.  For  nearly  three  cen- 
turies the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools  of  Europe  remained 
what  the  Renascence  had  made  it.  We  are  still  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  ideas  of  the  Renascence.  Let  us  consider  what 
they  were,  and  how  they  affected  the  educational  system. 
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8XN8X  OV  AKT  IN  UlSGVAB^  HAD  SXCAXXD 

In  endeayoring  to  understand  the  Renascence,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  listen  to  what  Mark  Fattison  says  of  it  in  his 
'Tiife  of  Casaubon":  ^^In  the  fifteenth  centory  was  rerealed 
to  a  world  which  had  hitherto  been  trained  to  logical  analysis, 
the  beauty  of  literary  form.  The  conception  of  style  or  fin- 
ished expressicm  had  died  out  with  the  pagan  sdiools  of  xheb- 
oric  It  was  not  the  despotic  act  of  Justinian  in  dosing  the 
schools  of  Athens  which  had  suppressed.  The  sense  of  art 
in  language  decayed  from  the  same  general  causes  which  had 
been  fatal  to  aU  artistic  perception.  Banished  from  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  sixth  century  or  earlier,  the  classical 
conception  of  beauty  of  form  re-entered  the  circle  of  ideas 
after  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  oblivion  and  abeyance.  CSc* 
ero  and  Virgil,  Livius  and  Ovid,  had  been  there  all  along,  but 
the  idea  of  composite  harmony  on  which  their  works  were 
constructed  was  wanting.  The  restored  conception,  as  if  to 
recoup  itself  for  its  long  suppression,  took  entire  possession 
of  the  mind  of  Europe.  The  first  period  of  the  Renascence 
passed  in  adoration  of  the  awakened  beauty,  and  in  efforts 
to  copy  and  multiply  it. 


»f 


A  EX-AWAXSNED  SENSS  OF  THS  BEAUTY  OF  UTEaATtTEB 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  work  of  literature  may  ex- 
cite our  imagination  and  affect  our  minds.  These  are,  first, 
by  the  beauty  of  the  conception  it  conveys  to  us;  and  seccmd, 
by  the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  it  conveys  it  to  them. 
In  the  greatest  works  the  two  excellences  will  be  combined. 

Now  the  literary  taste  proper  fastens  especially  on  the 
second  of  the  two,  t.  e.^  on  beauty  of  expression;  and  the 
Renascence  was  the  revival  of  literary  taste.  '^It  was,"  as 
Mark  Fattison  says,  *H^he  conception  of  style  or  finished  ex- 
pression which  had  died  out  with  the  jMigan  schools  of  rhet- 
oric, and  which  re-entered  the  circle  of  ideas  after  a  thousand 
years  of  oUivion  add  abeyance."    If  we  lose  sight  of  this,  we 
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shall  be  perplexed  by  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  which  we 
find  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  old  classics.  What  great 
evangel,  we  may  ask,  had  Cicero  and  Virgil  and  Ovid,  or  even 
Plato  and  the  Greek  dramatists,  for  men  who  lived  when 
Europe  had  experienced  a  thousand  years  of  Christianity? 
The  answer  is  simple.  They  had  none  whatever.  Their 
thoughts  and  conceptions  were  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  new  world.  The  civilization  of  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  had  its  own  thoughts, 
its  own  problems,  its  own  wants.  The  old-world  thoughts  of 
the  ancients  which  seemed  to  them  so  valuable  they  would 
have  made  some  effort  to  diffuse  those  thoughts  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  modem  world.  Much  as  a  great  literary  work 
loses  by  translation,  there  may  still  be  enough  left  of  it  to 
be  a  source  of  instruction  and  delight.  The  thoughts  of 
Aristotle,  conveyed  in  a  Latin  translation  of  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation, profoundly  affected  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Bible,  or  book  par  excellence,  is  known  to  few 
indeed  in  its  original  form.  Some  great  writers — Cervantes, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  the  author  of  the  ^^ Arabian  Nights" — 
please  and  instruct  the  nations  that  know  not  the  sound  of 
the  languages  wherein  their  works  are  composed.  If  then 
the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  valued  for 
their  matter,  their  works  would  have  been  translated  by  the 
Renascence  scholars  as  the  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Re- 
formers, and  the  history  of  modem  education  would  have 
taken  a  very  different  turn  from  that  which  awaited  it.  But 
it  was  not  so.  The  Renascence  scholars  did  all  they  could 
to  discourage  translations.  For  the  grand  discovery  which 
we  call  the  Revival  of  Learning  was,  not  that  the  ancients 
had  something  to  say,  but  that  whatever  they  had  to  say  they 
knew  how  to  say  it. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  in  the  period  of  change,  when 
Europe  was  rearranging  its  institutions,  developing  new  ideas 
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and  settling  into  new  grooves  of  habit,  we  find  the  men  most 
influential  in  education  entirely  fascinated  by  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  this  in  two  ancient  languages,  so  that  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  young  seemed  to  them  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  ancient  writings.  The  inevitable  consequence 
was  this :  education  became  a  mere  synonym  for  instruction  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  only  ideal  set  up  for  the  ^^educated" 
was  the  classical  scholar. 

Perhaps  the  absurdity  of  taking  this  ideal,  an  ideal  whidi 
is  obviously  fitted  for  a  small  class  of  men  only,  and  propos- 
ing it  for  general  adoption,  was  partly  concealed  from  the 
Renascence  scholars  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  age. 
No  doubt  they  thought  literature  would  in  the  future  be  a 
force  capable  of  much  wider  application  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Literature  had  till  then  affected  a  small  class  only. 
But  at  the  very  time  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  writings 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  Europe,  a  mechanical  invention  seemed 
to  remove  all  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  literature.  The 
scholars  seized  on  the  printing  press  and  thought  by  means  of 
it  to  give  all  ^^the  educated"  a  knowledge  of  classics. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DISCOVEBT  OF  FEINTING 

We  cannot  help  speculating  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  discovery  of  printing  if  it  had  been  made  at  another 
time.  As  there  may  be  literature  without  books,  so  there  may 
be  books  without  literature.  If  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing  there  had  been  no  literature,  no  creations  of  individ- 
ual minds  embodied  in  permanent  forms  of  speedi,  books  might 
have  been  used  as  apparatus  in  a  mental  gymnasium,  or  they 
might  have  been  made  the  means  of  conveying  information. 
But  just  then  the  intellect  of  Europe  was  tired  of  mental 
gjrmnastics.  It  had  taken  exercise  in  the  Trivium  like  a  squir- 
rel in  its  revolving  cage,  and  was  vexed  to  find  it  made  no 
progress.  As  for  information,  there  was  little  to  be  had.  The 
age  of  observation  and  of  physical  science  was  not  yet.     So 
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the  printing  press  was  entirely  at  the  servioe  of  the  new  pas- 
sion for  literature  and  the  scholars  dreamed  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  literary  culture  by  means  of  printed  books. 

THS  CLASSICAL  SCHOLAE 

For  some  two  centuries  the  literary  spirit  had  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  intellect  of  Exurope,  and  the  literary  spirit  could 
then  find  satisfaction  nowhere  but  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  thruout  this  ]>e- 
riod  the  ^^educated  man"  was  supposed  to  be  identified  with 
the  classical  scholar. 

The  great  rival  of  the  literary  spirit,  the  scientific  spirit 
which  cares  for  nothing  but  sequences  independent  of  the 
human  mind,  began  to  show  itself  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century :  its  first  great  champion  was  Francis  Bacon.  But  by 
this  time  the  school  course  of  study  had  been  settled,  and  two 
centuries  had  to  elapse  before  the  scientific  spirit  could  un- 
settle it  again. 

The  taking  of  the  classical  scholar  as  the  only  ideal  of  the 
educated  man  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  in  the  history 
of  education. 

THE  LEABNEa  EXALTED  OVER  THE  DOEE 

This  ideal  exalted  the  learner  above  the  doer.  The  sdiool- 
master  very  readily  adopted  this  ideal ;  and  schools  have  been 
places  of  learning,  not  training,  ever  since. 

FOWEK  OF  UTEEATURE  OVERRATED 

The  next  defect  I  observe  in  the  Renascence  ideal  is  this: 
it  attributes  to  literature  more  direct  power  over  common,  life 
than  literature  has  ever  had,  or  is  ever  likely  to  have. 

Literature  consists  in  perroament  forms  of  words,  express- 
ing the  conceptions  of  individual  minds ;  and  these  forms  will 
be  studied  only  by  those  who  aie  interested  in  the  conceptions 
or  find  pleasure  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Now 
the  vast  majority  of  ordinary  people  are  without  those  in- 
ducements to  literary  study. 

Even  wh«n  we  get  among  the  so-called  ^'educated,''  we  find 
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that  those  who  care  for  literature  form  a  very  small  minority. 
The  lion's  share  of  our  time  and  thoughts  and  interests  must 
be  given  to  our  business  or  prof ession,  whatever  that  may  be ; 
and  in  few  instances  is  this  connected  with  literature.  For 
the  rest,  whatever  time  or  thought  a  man  can  spare  from  his 
calling  is  mostly  given  to  his  family,  or  to  society,  or  to  some 
hobby  which  is  not  literature. 

So  literature  is,  after  all,  a  very  small  force  in  the  lives  of 
most  people.  Why,  then,  are  the  employments  of  the  sdiool- 
room  arranged  so  largely  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
grand  force  of  all?  The  reason  is,  that  we  have  inherited 
from  the  Renascence  a  false  notion  of  the  function  of  litera- 
ture. 

ULNGUAGE  STUDY  BECOMES  THE  CHIEF  OCCUPATION 

I  must  now  point  out  a  fault  in  the  Renascence  ideal  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  The  scholars  of  the 
Renascence  were  so  delighted  with  the  '^composite  harmony" 
of  the  ancient  classics  that  the  study  of  those  classics  seemed 
to  them  the  one  thing  worth  living  for.  The  main,  if  not  the 
only,  object  they  kept  in  view  in  bringing  up  the  young  was 
to  gain  for  them  admission  to  the  treasure  house;  and  tho 
young  people  could  not  understand  the  ancient  writings  as 
literature,  they  might  at  least  study  them  as  language  and 
thus  be  ready  to  enjoy  them  as  literature  in  after  life.  Thus 
the  subject  of  instruction  in  the  schoolroom  came  to  be,  not 
the  classics  but  the  classical  languages.  The  classics  were  used 
as  school  books,  but  the  only  meaning  thought  of  was  the 
meaning  of  the  detached  word  or  at  best  of  the  detached  sen- 
tence. You  ask  a  child  learning  to  read  if  he  understands 
what  he  is  reading  about,  and  he  says,  '^I  can't  think  of  the 
meaning  because  I  am  thinking  of  the  words."  The  same 
thing  happened  in  the  schoolboy's  study  of  the  classics,  and 
so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  to  this  day  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity  disdiarge  a  humble  function  which  they  certainly 
never  contemplated. 
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^^Great  Caesar's  body  dead  and  turned  to  day 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

And  great  Caesar's  mind  has  been  turned  to  uses  almost  as 
paltry.  He  has  in  fact  written  for  the  sdioolroom  not  a  ccnn- 
mentary  on  the  Wars  of  Gaul — nothing  of  the  kind — but 
simply  a  book  of  exercises  in  Latin  construing;  and  an  excel- 
lent book  it  would  be  if  he  had  only  graduated  the  difficulties 
better. 

THE  MASSES  UEFT  ^^UKEDUCATED" 

There  is  yet  another  weakness  about  the  Renascence  ideal. 
The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  so  totally  different 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures  to  which  it  is  the 
preliminary  that  the  student  who  never  goes  beyond  this  first 
stage  either  gets  no  benefit  at  all,  or  a  benefit  which  is  not  of 
the  kind  intended.  Suppose  I  am  within  a  walk,  tho  a  long 
one,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  hearing  of  some  valuable 
books  in  the  library,  which  I  can  see  nowhere  else,  I  set  off  to 
consult  them.  In  this  case  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  how 
valuable  the  books  are  if  I  do  not  get  as  far  as  the  Museum. 
My  friends  may  comfort  me  with  the  assurance  that  the  walk 
must  have  done  me  good.  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  left  home  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  certain  books,  not  to  exercise  my  legs.  Had 
exercise  been  my  object  I  should  probably  have  chosen  another 
direction. 

Now  schoolmasters,  since  the  Renascence,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  leading  all  their  pupils  thru  the  back  slums  in  the 
direction  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
taking  them  to  the  library,  altho  they  knew  fuU  well  that  not 
one  pupil  in  ten,  not  one  in  fifty,  would  ever  readi  the  door. 
To  produce  a  few  scholars  able  to  appredate  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  they  have  sacrificed  everybody  dse ;  and  ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing  they  have  condemned  a  large 
portion  of  the  upper  classes,  nearly  all  the  middle  classes,  and 
quite  all  the  poorer  classes  to  remain  ^'uneducated." 
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LITTLS    SYMPATHY    WITH    CHIIJ)&£K 

In  conclusion  I  must  point  one  one  effect  of  the  Renascence 
ideal  which  seems  to  me  no  less  mischievous  than  those  I  have 
already  mentioned.  This  ideal  led  the  schoolmasters  to  at- 
tach little  importance  to  the  education  of  children.  Directly 
their  pupils  were  old  enough  for  Latin  Grammar  the  school- 
masters were  quite  at  home;  but  till  then  the  children's  time 
seemed  to  them  of  small  value,  and  they  neither  knew  nor 
cared  to  know  how  to  employ  it.  If  the  little  ones  could  learn 
by  heart  forms  of  words  which  would  afterwards  ^^come  in  use- 
ful/' the  schoolmasters  were  ready  to  assist  such  learning  by 
unsparing  application  of  the  rod,  but  no  other  learning 
seemed  worthy  even  of  a  caning.  Absorbed  in  the  world  of 
books  they  overlooked  the  world  of  nature.  Galileo  complains 
that  he  could  not  induce  them  to  look  thru  his  telescope,  for 
they  held  that  truth  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  comparison  of 
MSS.  No  wonder  then  that  they  had  so  little  sympathy  with 
children,  and  did  not  know  how  to  teach  them. 

The  pedantic  schoolmasters  of  the  Renascence  wished  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  cleared  of  everything  else,  that  it  might 
have  room  for  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  what 
if  the  mind  failed  to  take  in  its  destined  freight?  In  that 
case  the  schoolmasters  had  nothing  else  for  it,  and  were  con- 
tent that  it  should  go  empty. 

KENASCEKCE   TENDBNCIBS 

The  great  Italian  scholars  gazed  with  admiration  and  envy 
on  the  works  on  ancient  Greece  and  R(»ne,  and  longed  to  re- 
store the  old  languages,  and  as  much  as  possible  the  old  world, 
so  that  such  works  might  be  produced  again.  Many  were 
suspected,  not  altogether  perhaps  without  reason,  of  wishing 
to  uproot  Christianity  itself,  that  they  might  bring  back  the 
Grolden  Age  of  Pericles. 

At  the  same  time  another  movement  was  going  on,  princi- 
pally in  Germany.    Here,  too,  men  were  endeavoring  to  throw 
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off  the  immediate  past  in  order  to  revive  the  remote  past.  The 
religious  reformers,  like  the  scholars,  wished  to  restore  a 
golden  age,  only  a  different  age,  not  the  age  of  Antigone,  but 
the  age  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
scholars  and  the  reformers  joined  in  attaching  the  very  high- 
est importance  to  the  ancient  languages.  Thru  these  lan- 
guages, and  as  they  thought,  thru  them  alone,  was  it  possible 
te  g^t  a  glimpse  into  the  bygone  world  in  which  their  soul 
delighted. 

But  tho  all  joined  in  extolling  the  ancient  writings,  we  find 
at  the  Renascence  great  differences  in  the  way  of  regarding 
these  writings  and  in  the  objects  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. 

SCHOLARS 

Very  powerful  in  education  were  the  great  scholars,  of 
whom  Erasmus  was  perhaps  the  greatest,  certainly  the  most 
celebrated.  In  devoting  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients their  object  was  not  merely  to  appreciate  literary  style, 
tho  this  was  a  source  of  boundless  delight  to  them,  but  also  to 
v/nderitand  the  classical  writings  and  the  ancient  world  thru 
them.  These  men,  whom  we  may  call  par  excellence  the 
ScHOLA&s,  cared  indeed  before  all  things  for  literature;  but 
with  all  their  delight  in  the  form  they  never  lost  sight  of  the 
substance.  They  knew  the  truth  that  Milton  afterwards  ex- 
pressed in  these  memorable  words:  ^^Tlio  a  linguist  should 
pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the 
world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them 
as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to 
be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  com- 
petently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only." 

So  Erasmus  and  the  scholars  would  have  all  the  educated 
understand  the  classical  authors.  But  to  understand  words 
you  must  know  the  things  to  which  the  words  refer.  Thus 
the  scholars  were  led  to  advocate  a  partial  study  of  things,  a 
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kind  of  realism.  But  we  must  carefully  observe  a  peoiiliarity 
of  this  scholastic  realism  which  distinguished  it  from  the  real- 
ism of  a  later  date — ^the  realism  of  Baoon.  The  study  of 
things  was  undertaken  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  in 
order  to  understand  books.  First  then  we  have  the  Scholain^ 
headed  by  Erasmus. 

VE&BAL  RBAUSTS 

Next  we  find  a  party  less  numerous  and  for  a  time  less  in- 
fluential, who  did  care  about  things  for  the  sake  of  the  things 
themselves ;  but  carried  away  by  the  literary  current  of  their 
age,  they  sought  to  learn  about  them  not  directly,  but  only  by 
reading. 

As  this  party,  unlike  the  scholars,  did  not  delight  in  litera- 
ture as  such,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge^ 
literary  form  was  not  valued  by  them,  and  they  preferred 
Euclid  to  Sophocles,  Columella  to  Virgil.  Seeking  to  leam 
about  things,  not  immediately,  but  thru  words,  they  have 
received  from  Raumer  a  name  they  are  likely  to  keep— -Vskbal 
Reausts.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  greatest  of  the  Verbal 
Realists  also  gave  a  hint  of  Realism  proper;  for  he  was  no 
less  a  man  than  Rabelais. 

STTUSTS 

Lastly  we  come  to  those,  who,  it  turned  out,  were  to  have 
more  influence  in  the  schoolroom  than  the  Scholars  and  the 
Verbal  Realists  combined.  I  do  not  know  that  these  have  had 
any  name  given  them,  but  for  distinction  sake  we  may  call 
them  Styusts.  In  studying  literature  the  Scholars  cared 
both  for  form  and  substance,  the  Verbal  Realists  for  sub- 
stance only,  and  the  Stylists  for  form  only.  The  Stylists 
gave  up  tJieir  lives,  not,  Uke  the  Scholars,  to  gain  a  thoro 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writings  and  of  the  old  world, 
but  to  an  attempted  reproduction  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  of  the  classical  literary  form. 

In  marking  these  tendencies  at  the  Renascence,  we  must 
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remember  that  tho  distinguished  by  their  tendencies,  these 
Scholars^  Verbal  Realists,  and  StjflistSt  were  not  divided  into 
clearly  defined  parties.  Categories  like  these  no  doubt  assist 
us  in  gaining  precision  of  thought,  but  we  must  not  gain 
precision  at  tiie  expense  of  accuracy.  Hie  tendencies  we  have 
been  considering  did  not  act  in  precisely  opposite  directions, 
and  were  all  to  some  extent  affected  by  them.  But  one  tend- 
ency was  predominant  in  one  man  and  another  in  another; 
and  this  justifies  us  in  calling  Sturm  a  Stylist,  Erasmus  a 
Scholar,  and  Rabelais  a  Verbal  Realist. 

KEOSKSaATION    BT    MEANS    OF    BOOKS 

In  one  respect  they  were  all  agreed.  The  world  was  to  be 
regenerated  by  means  of  books.  Nothing  pleased  them  more 
than  to  think  of  their  age  as  the  Revival  of  Learning. 


^Oaabingtoii  and  aiiUUim  the  8iUiit— H  parallel 

By  M.  M.  Baldwin,  in  The  Magazine  of  American  Hiitorjf 

How  differently  are  men  estimated  by  one  another!  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  Washington.  Said  La  Fayette,  who 
had  been  Washington's  intimate  friend,  and  was  a  member 
of  his  family  ^4n  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls":  **In  my 
opinion,  Greneral  Washington  is  the  greatest  of  men,  for  I 
look  upon  him  as  the  most  virtuous."  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote,  ^'He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise, 
a  good,  and  a  great  man."  Chateaubriand  remarked  to  Wash- 
ington himself,  "It  is  less  difficult  to  discover  the  polar  pas- 
sage than  to  create  a  nation  as  you  have  done."  Another 
has  said,  "There  are  two  men  whom  a  lofty  ambition  might 
propose  to  itself  as  models — ^Napoleon  and  Washington." 
And  Napoleon  himself,  in  passing  upon  their  comparative 
merits  said  to  some  Americans,  just  before  he  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  to  Egypt:  "Posterity  will  talk  of  Washington  with 
reverence,  as  the  founder  of  a  great  empire,  when  my  name 
shall  be  lost  in  the  vortex  of  revolutions."  But  then  breaks 
in  Carlyle,  the  noted  Scotch  cynic,  saying,  "Gkorge  Wash- 
ington, another  of  your  perfect  characters,  to  me  a  most  lim- 
ited and  uninteresting  sort,  and  who  needs  taking  down  a 
peg.^ 

Said  Grattan,  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  "The  two  great- 
est men  in  modem  times  are  William  III.  and  Gkorge  Wash- 
ington." I  think  it  preferable  to  compare  Washington,  the 
father  of  his  country,  the  great  American  Fabius,  with  Will- 
iam *H;he  Silent,"  the  eminent  Prince  of  Orange,  the  founder 
of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  most  oninent 
ancestor  of  this  same  English  king.  As  I  view  these,  they 
more  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  all  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute true  greatness,  than  any  other  two  men  whose  names 
have  reached  the  historic  page. 

Writers  have  taken  delight  in  placing  Homer  and  Virgil, 
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Milton  and  Johnson,  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  Dryden  and 
Pope,  William  Penn  and  John  Locke,  side  by  side  for  com- 
parison and  contrast.  I  would  present  a  parallel  between 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  George  Washington.  There 
are  many  points  of  similarity  as  well  as  of  contrast  between 
these  lofty  men  themselves,  as  well  as  between  the  countries 
for  the  independence  of  which  each  devoted  his  entire  powers. 

Both  sprung  from  most  excellent  families.  Washington's 
was  allied  to  the  colonial  aristocracy,  and  Orange  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  kings.  Each  inherited 
great  wealth. 

Washington,  who  early  lost  his  father,  was  reared  in  the 
midst  of  a  rural  population,  in  private  life,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  a  wise,  intdligent,  pious,  and  strict  mother. 
Orange,  fatherless  at  eleven,  grew  up  in  the  broad  glare  of 
public  and  city  life,  amid  the  whiri  and  dissipations  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  most  magnificent  court  of  the  civilized  worid, 
and  yet  mnained  unstained  by  vice  or  crime. 

The  former  had  only  the  training  of  the  schools  of  that 
early  day  in  the  new  world,  supplemented  by  private  tutors, 
and  he  learned  no  language  but  his  mother  tongue,  and  only 
such  parts  of  mathematics  as  enabled  him  to  bea>me  an  excel- 
lent surveyor  in  his  teens.  The  latter,  at  eleven,  was  sent  to 
the  beautiful  city  of  Brussels  to  receive  instruction  at  its 
most  celebrated  schools.  He  there  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Flemish  languages 
fluently,  besides  Itcdian  and  Latin.  He  possessed  an  eloquent 
tongue  and  pen.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  page  in  the 
family  of  the  great  emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  was  a 
companion  at  all  times,  at  an  age  when  Washington  was  sur- 
veying in  the  backwoods  of  Virginia,  two  centuries  later. 

Washington  was  brought  into  public  notice  by  his  skill  in 
surveying,  and  by  the  military  turn  he  displayed  in  those 
skirmishes  which  the  settlers  were  compelled  to  wage  with  the 
Indians  in  the  border  settlements;  Orange,  by  the  emperor 
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himself,  in  person.  Washington's  first  military  appointment 
was  the  conyeyance,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  of  a  dispatch 
from  the  acting  governor  of  Virginia,  across  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  French  commandant  at  the  forts  on  the 
branches  of  the  Alleghany  River.  His  manner  of  discharge 
ing  this  duty  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  governor; 
and  his  journal,  which  was  published  by  authority,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame.  Orange  also  in  his  twenty-second 
year  was  employed  in  diplomacy,  and  was  appointed  by 
Charles  V.  general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  French  fron- 
tier, in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy — a  post  coveted  by 
many  distinguished  generals.  And,  when  C3iarles  V.  resigned 
his  imperial  authority  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  it  was  Orange 
who  bore  the  insignia  of  that  important  office  to  Ferdinand 
at  Augsburg. 

In  personal  appearance  Washington  was  rather  above  the 
omunon  size — frame  robust,  and  constitution  vigorous,  ca- 
pable of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  requiring  much  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior  created  in 
the  beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united  with  manly  graceful- 
ness. The  Prince  of  Orange  in  person  was  above  the  middle 
height,  perfectly  well  made  and  sinewy,  but  rather  spare  than 
stout.  His  eyes,  hair,  beard,  and  complexion  were  brown. 
His  head  was  small,  but  symmetrically  shaped,  combining 
the  alertness  and  compactness  characteristic  of  the  soldier, 
with  the  capacious  brow,  furrowed  prematurely  with  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  thought  denoting  the  statesman  and  sage. 
Such  were  these  men  in  appearance,  and  such  their  training 
for  noble  careers. 

That  the  reader  may  be  better  prepared  for  what  is  to 
follow,  a  few  brief  observations  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Netherlands  are  added.  The  seventeen  Netherlands,  some- 
times called  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  theatre  of  the  toils, 
successes,  failures,  and  glory  of  William  of  Nassau.  They 
were  embraced  within  the  realms  of  Charlemagne,  which  ex- 
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tended  from  the  Grerman  ocean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  f rcHn  the 
Channel  to  the  Lower  Danube.  For  hundreds  of  yean  there- 
after they  sometimes  belon^^  to  one  country  and  sometimes 
to  another.  At  length  they  became  subject  to  Charles  V., 
King  of  Spain. 

But    October    25,    1655,    Charles    transferred    the    sov- 
ereignty   of   the    Netherlands    to   his   son   Philip.      In    his 
address  upon  that  occasion,  Charles  reviewed  the  progress  of 
events  from  his  seventeenth  year  up  to  that  day.  He  spoke  of 
his  travels  by  land  and  by  sea.    He  sketched  his  various  wars, 
victories,  and  treaties  of  peace,  assuring  his  hearers  that  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects  had  ever  been  one  of  the  leading^  ob- 
jects of  his  life.     But  he  did  not  tell  them  how,  three  years 
before,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  to  save  his 
own  dear  life,  like  the  veriest  coward  he  had  skulked  out  of 
Innspruck  nearly  alone,  and  stopped  not  until  he  had  crossed 
the  Alps  by  roads  almost  impassable.    Neither  did  he  explain 
that,  in  caring  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  he  had  caused 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  to  be  tortured  with 
unimaginable  horrors,  and  then  burned,  beheaded,  butchered, 
buried  alive,  or  strangled — all  in  positive  and  direct  violation 
of  his  solemn  coronation  oath.     The  next  day  Philip,   in 
presence  of  the  States,  took  the  usual  oath  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects.     Motley  says,   ''His 
oath  to  support  aU  the  constitutions  and  privileges  was  with- 
out reservation."       Each  province  had  its  own  constitution, 
its  own  legislature,  its  own  laws  adopted  by  itself,  and  its  own 
hereditary  stadtholder  to  see  them  properly  executed;  while 
the  King  of  Spain  acted  for  them  as  general  protector,  with 
no  authority  to  tax  them  except  by  their  own  consent,  at  his 
request. 

But  when  Philip  was  duly  crowned  ruler  over  all  his  father's 
possessions,  he  resolved  to  attain  despotic  power  and  universal 
empire.  He,  therefore,  re-enacted  all  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  his  father,  especially  the  edict  of  1550,  which  had  given 
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great  offense  to  the  Netherlanders.  But  they  did  not  aub- 
mit.  They  raised  armies,  procured  military  supplies,  gar- 
risoned their  forts,  and  prepared  for  defense.  They  were 
divided  among  themselves,  and  thus  succeeded  poorly.  Yet, 
after  some  years'  war,  Philip,  not  meeting  with  the  success 
he  had  hoped,  resolved  to  crush  the  land  he  had  so  nearly 
subjugated.  He  dispatdied  the  terrible  Duke  of  Alva  to  the 
Low  Countries  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Spanish  army,  as 
govemor^in-general  of  the  Netherlands.  Said  the  duke,  "I 
have  tamed  men  of  iron  in  my  day,  and  shall  I  not  easily 
crush  these  men  of  butter?"  With  unlimited  authority  and 
a  great  military  force,  for  seven  long  and  bloody  years,  and 
after  inflicting  upon  the  people  cruelties  most  merciless,  and 
such  as  are  nowhere  else  recorded  in  history,  he  left  the  land, 
recommending  as  his  parting  advice  that  every  city  in  the 
Netherlands  should  be  burned  to  the  ground,  except  a  few 
which  could  be  permanently  occupied  by  the  royal  troops. 
The  historian  adds,  ^^No  mode  in  which  human  beings  havo 
ever  caused  their  fellow-creatures  to  suffer  was  omitted  from 
daily  practice.  Men,  w<Hnen,  and  children,  old  and  young, 
nobles  and  paupers,  opulent  burghers,  lunatics,  and  even  dead 
bodies — all  were  indiscriminately  made  to  furnish  food  for 
the  scaffold  and  the  stake.  Men  were  tortured,  beheaded, 
hanged  by  the  neck  and  legs,  burned  before  slow  fires,  pinched 
to  death  with  red-hot  tongs,  broken  upon  the  wheel,  starved 
and  skinned  alive.  Their  skins,  stripped  from  the  living 
body,  were  stretched  upon  drums,  to  be  beaten  in  the  march 
of  their  brethren  to  the  gallows."  Alva  boasted  that,  besides 
those  killed  in  battle,  he  had  executed  in  these  seven  terrible 
years  eighteen  thousand  and  six  hundred  persons.  He  kindled 
a  war  that  burned  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  cost  Spain  eight 
hundred  million  dollars,  its  finest  troops,  and  seven  of  its  fair- 
est provinces.  These  unparalleled  cruelties  at  length  caused 
the  Netherlands,  slow  as  they  were,  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  declare  their  independence,  July  26,  1681,  nearly 
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two   centuries   before   the   Declaration   of    Amwiran    Inde- 


Tbio$e  two  declarations,  the  Netherland  and  the  American, 
as  national  documents,  excel  any  other  two  in  their  enuncia- 
tion of  the  just  principles  of  all  human  governments.  As  we 
read  them  over,  we  instinctively  fed  that  these  grand,  liberty- 
loving  peoples  were  prompted  by  the  same  sentiments,  feel- 
ings, and  general  political  opinions,  and  that  either  could 
cheerfully  have  adopted  the  declaration  of  the  other. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  seventeen  Netherlands 
were  thoroly  united  and  all  firmly  resolved  to  resist  the  claims 
of  the  Spanish  despot  (which  they  were  not)  let  us  inquire 
what  were  their  chances  of  success.  At  most,  they  had  a  popu- 
lation of  three  millions  residing  upon  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  square  miles  of  arable  land  in  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Europe,  with  about  twelve  thousand  square  miles  more,  which 
they  had  wrested  from  the  rough  and  boisterous  North  Sea 
by  immense  labors  continued  from  age  to  age,  and  liable  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  recaptured  by  this  same  sea  at  any  time. 
Its  whole  area  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  ^^ithin  these  narrow  limits  were 
two  hundred  and  eight  walled  cities  (many  of  them  among 
the  most  stately  in  CSuristendom),  one  hundred  and  fifty  diar- 
tered  towns,  six  thousand  three  hundred  villages  with  their 
watch-towers  and  steeples,  besides  numerous  insignificant  ham- 
lets— the  whole  guarded  by  a  belt  of  sixty  fortresses  of  sur- 
passing strength." 

On  the  other  side  stands  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  autocrat  of 
one-third  of  the  entire  world,  the  first  military  and  political 
power  of  Europe.  The  Spaniard's  boast  was,  that  ^^on  his 
dominions  the  sun  never  seL"  It  was,  in  fact,  the  ridiest  and 
most  extensive  empire  on  the  globe.  It  embraced  Spain,  a 
portion  of  Italy,  tracts  in  Africa,  many  islands  in  the  vast 
ocean,  and  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Florida,  and  other  Spanish- 
American  possessions,  with  their  marvelous  mineral  treasures 
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of  gold,  nlver,  and  diamond  mines,  and  even  the  nominal  right 
to  the  Netherlands  themsdves,  with  the  actual  obedience  of 
about  one-third  of  their  people.  To  these  were  added  the 
Kingdom  of  Portugal  with  its  colonial  possessiims  in  the 
East  Indies ;  and  Philip  11.  even  laid  his  plans,  and  felt  hbor 
self  able,  to  acquire  and  to  wear  the  French  and  Eng^h 
crowns.  He  controlled  the  destinies  of  countless  millions  of 
human  beings.  Spain  proper  numbered  fifteen  millions  of 
people,  and  could  boast  of  hosts  of  as  able,  brave,  and  weU- 
disciplined  soldiers  as  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Yet,  after 
forty-two  years  of  despotism,  Philip  II.  died  a  bankrupt,  and 
Spain  was  shorn  of  many  of  its  richest  provinces.  The  Neth- 
erlands, aided  by  England,  triumphed  over  the  naval  power 
of  Spain  and  destroyed  its  commerce,  and  that  portion  com- 
monly known  as  Holland  secured  and  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence of  Spain. 

For  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  century,  and  until  his  death* 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  his  prudence,  vast  natural  military 
ainlity,  the  most  consummate  statesmanship  and  unyielding 
courage,  so  guided  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  six  of  the  other 
Netherland  provinces,  as  general,  stadtholder,  count,  etc.,  that 
the  great  cause  of  Netherland  independence  was  slowly  pro* 
gressing,  and  success  was  being  attained,  tho  thro  a  long 
and  bloody  series  of  defeats.  The  Netherlanders  possessed 
the  unyielding  tenacity  of  purpose  and  stubbornness  of  per- 
severance that  usually  win.  Washington  himself  lost  more 
battles  than  he  won ;  and  Blucher  was  beaten  in  nine  battles 
out  of  ten,  yet  he  rallied  his  routed  army  in  a  very  brief  time^ 
and  was  as  formidable  as  ever.  And  so  it  was  with  Orange. 
The  people  had  faith  in  his  integrity,  patriotism,  mental  acu- 
men, disinterestedness,  and  impartiality.  They  truly  believed 
in  him,  and  everywhere  called  him  ^^Father  William,"  and 
what  he  could  not  effect  they  deemed  impossible.  United  in 
him  as  thdr  leader  they  truly  were,  yet  they  disagreed  on 
many  other  important  affairs.    They  were  paraimonious,  and 
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did  not  furnish  funds  sufficient  for  the  mighty  work.  'Everj- 
thing  was  at  stake  but  they  did  not  realize  it. 

Orange  engaged  in  this  contest  for  religious  toleration  and 
political  freedom,  and  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to  the 
holy  cause — his  estate  which  was  enormous,  his  entire  time 
with  all  his  powers,  and  finally  his  life.  By  his  unceasing 
exertions  and  influ^ice  passing  from  one  province  to  another, 
conciliating  here  and  encouraging  there,  he  kept  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  from  entire  despondency;  and,  tfao  rarely 
succeeding  in  martial  movements,  they  exhibited  such  courage 
and  stubbornness  that  they  secured  the  admiration  of  the  civil* 
ized  world.  Even  starvation  did  not  terrify  them.  The  same 
spirit  that  swayed  the  people  of  Leyden  was  wide-spread. 
They  resolved  rather  to  starve  than  to  sulm^it.  **So  long  as 
you  hear  a  cat  mew  or  a  dog  bark,"  said  they  to  the  be- 
siegers, "you  may  know  that  we  hold  out."  When  the  fam- 
ished crowds  begged  the  burgomaster  to  give  them  food,  or 
surrender,  "I  have  no  food  to  give  you,"  said  he,  "and  I  have 
«wom  NOT  TO  suaaENDSR ;  but  take  my  sword  and  plunge  it 
into  my  breast,  and  divide  my  flesh  among  you!"  Their 
national  enthusiasm  was  so  perdming,  that,  being  on  their 
native  soil,  contending,  "for  their  homes  and  their  firesides," 
animated  by  the  examples  of  their  ancestors  and  of  their 
women — many  of  whom  fought  with  them  on  the  fiercest  and 
bloodiest  battle  fields — they  were  constantly  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger,  while  their  oppressors  lost  force;  slaughter, 
butchery,  and  torture  palled  even  their  fierce  Spanish  hearts. 

And,  in  America,  what  were  the  prospects  of  success  for 
the  patriots  under  Washington?  Here  were  thirteen  colonies 
connected  by  the  most  slender  of  political  ties,  sparsely  popu- 
lated, scattered  along  the  Eastern  shores  of  a  mighty  continent 
mostly  unexplored  by  civilized  man,  hedged  around  by  savage 
and  hostile  nations,  and  lying  between  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  the  vast  Atlantic,  three  thousand  miles  distant  from 
the  mother  country.    They  contained,  perhaps,  four  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  inhabited  by  three  millions 
of  people  who  traced  their  descent  back  to  nearly  every  tribe 
and  kingdcnn  and  tongue  in  Christendom,  but  mainly  to  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  France,  Grermany,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
They  had  little  accumulated  wealth;  were  without  a  national 
army  or  navy  or  treasury  or  munitions  of  war,  or  allies  among 
the  nations,  or  a  friendly^  sympathizing  people  on  earth. 
Hiey  were  without  fortresses  on  the  land,  or  war  vessels  upon 
the  sea.  Even  France,  England's  ancient  and  inveterate  foe, 
was  disinclined  to  favor  America,  so  much  so  that  when  La 
Fayette  and  a  few  other  noble-hearted  Frenchmen  sought  their 
king's  permission,  as  private  individuals  and  at  their  own 
risk  and  expense,  to  join  the  revolutionists,  he  refused  to  grant 
it,  and  they  were  compelled  to  cross  the  ocean  by  stealth. 
The  American  people  were  following  the  peaceful  occupations 
of  life.  Tley  were  to  be  found  upon  the  farms  tilling  the 
soil,  or  felling  the  vast  forests,  or  in  the  shops  of  artisans, 
or  in  the  marts  of  commerce.  Reared  thus,  were  they  the 
stuff  out  of  which  to  create  ^^embattled  hosts"  that  could  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  even  if 
furnished  with  like  equipments  for  war,  and  led  on  by  officers 
whose  valor  and  martial  success  had  given  them  ^^a  name  and 
a  praise^'  thruout  the  whole  earth?  The  old  Spanish  mantle 
of  wealth  and  greatness  and  power  had  now  fallen  upon  the 
shoulders  of  England;  and  the  old  Spanish  boast,  that  ^^on 
his  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,"  could  be  truthfully  uttered 
by  the  English  king.  Edward  Everett  said,  ^^One  circum- 
stance, and  one  alone,  exists  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
contention — ^the  perilous  inequality  of  the  parties ;"  and  Dan- 
iel Webster:  ^'Our  fathers  raised  their  fiag  against  a  power 
to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation, 
Rome  in  the  height  of  her  glory  is  not  to  be  compared — a 
power  which  has  dotted  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with 
her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat 
foHowing  the  sun  in  his  course  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
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hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken 
strain  of  martial  airs  of  England.'' 

Our  revolutionary  sires  truly  realized  the  vast  inequality 
of  the  contest;  but  they  felt  with  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  that, 
^*In  defense  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  we  dare  oppose 
the  world;  with  the  God  of  armies  on  our  side,  we  fear  not 
the  hour  of  trial,  though  the  hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover 
the  field  like  locusts.  Under  God  we  are  determined  that 
wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen."  Exclaimed  Patrick 
Henry :  "Besides,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There 
is  a  just  God,  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us." 

Why  should  we  not  believe  that  God  presides  over  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  when  history  informs  us  that  the  American 
Revolution  involved  England  in  war  with  three  very  powerful 
nations  of  Europe  just  at  the  time  when  the  subjugation  of 
America  seemed  more  than  probable?  France  saw  that  Eng^ 
land  could  just  then  be  humbled  more  by  assisting  America 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  sent  a  large  and  well-equipped 
fleet,  bearing  thousands  of  splendid  soldiers  to  co-operate 
with  Washington.  But  these  would  have  availed  little  in 
securing  American  independence  without  the  intelligent  enthu- 
siasm of  our  people,  guided  by  the  transcendent  genius  of 
"The  Father  of  his  Country." 

Washington  and  Orange  each  entered  into  the  defense  of 
his  native  land  endowed  with  large  possessions — Orange  in 
particular,  and  his  estate  finally  became  bankrupt.  Neither 
received  compensation  for  services,  and  Washington  stipu- 
lated that  his  expenses  only  should  be  paid.  Neither  sought 
promotion,  but  greatness  was  thrust  upon  them,  if  it  ever 
was  thrust  upon  any.  Both  were  vilely  slandered  while  living 
and  after  their  death.  Both  were  eminent  for  piety.  Both 
had  undoubted  courage,  and  neither  shrunk  from  any  personal 
sacrifices.     Washington  was  never  an  eminent  orator;  but 
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Orange's  eloquence,  oral  or  written,  had  almost  boundless 
power  over  his  countrymen.  Both  had  generosity,  self-denial 
which  eluded  rather  than  sought  promotion,  benevolence  and 
fortitude,  and  all  those  noble  qualities  which  elevate  men  in 
the  estimation  of  one  another.  Both  were  unexcelled  as  states- 
men in  their  day;  Orange  was  the  first  commandant  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Washington  the  first  in  America.  Neither  could 
be  bribed  nor  terrified  into  deserting  the  post  of  duty.  Orange 
refused  tempting  offers  to  lay  down  his  command,  and  Wash- 
ingtx>n  would  not  even  receive  a  letter  in  which  were  **terms 
of  accommodation.''  Washington  was  married,  but  left  no 
children.  Orange  was  married  four  times,  and  left  twelve 
children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maurice,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  military  commanders  and  statesmen  in  Europe; 
he,  by  his  younger  brother  Frederick,  stadtholder  of  the  re- 
public in  its  most  palmy  days ;  he,  by  his  son  William  II.  of 
Nassau;  and  this  last,  by  William  III.,  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land and  King  of  England. 

But  the  last  days  of  these  notable  men  were  very  different. 
At  the  age  of  fifty,  in  the  very  height  of  his  greatness  and 
usefulness,  Orange  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  As  he  fell  he  pleaded  for  the  assassin,  and  ex- 
claimed, "God  pity  this  poor  people."  Washington,  at  the 
good  ripe  age  of  sixty-seven,  passed  away  at  his  own  quiet 
home;  and  among  his  last  words  were,  "I  am  dying,  but  I 
do  not  fear  to  die.  I  look  to  the  event  with  perfect  satis- 
faction.    It  is  well." 


Examination  and  Review 


Qif€8tloii8  CQith  Hnewcrs 

By  Isaac  Pucb, 

Author  of  'The  ComprehenslTe  Question  Book" 

Speluno  and  Dictatiok 

Note  to  teacher.  Read  the  passage  thru  without  explanation,  repeating 
the  words  to  be  written.  Allow  no  writing  until  the  passage  has  been 
read.  Dictate  each  word,  allowing  suiBdent  time  for  writing.  For  regu- 
lar dictation  work,  use  part  of  the  selection  given,  involving  use  of  the 
various  punctuation  marks. 

I  confess*  that  I  do  not  entirdy  approve*  of  this  Constitution*  at  pres- 
ent; but,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  it;  for,  having  lived 
long,  I  have  experienced*  many  instances*  of  being  obliged*,  by  better 
information*  or  fuller*  consideration*,  to  change  opinions*,  even  on  fan- 
portant  subjects,  which*  I  once  thought*  right,  but  found  to  be  other- 
wise. It  is  therefore  that,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt*  I  am  to  doubt 
my  own  judgment*  of  others.  Most  men,  indeed,*  as  well  as  most  sects* 
in  religion*,  think  themselves  in  possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  ¥^r- 
ever  otiiers  differ  from  them,  it  is  so  far  error.*  But,  tho*  many  pri- 
vate persons  think  almost  as  highly  of  thdr*  infallibility*  as  that  of 
their  sect,  few  express*  it  so  naturally*  as  a  certain  French  lady,  who^  in 
a  little  dispute  with  her  sister,  said,  "But  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself 
that  is  always  in  the  right." 

If  every  one  of  us,  rduming  to  our  constituents,  were  to  report  the 
objections  he  had  to  it,  and  endeavor*  to  gain  partisans*  in  support 
of  them,  we  might  prevent*  its  bdng  generally  recdved*,  and  thereby* 
lose*  all  the  salutary*  effects*  and  great  advantages  resulting  naturalljr* 
in  our  favor  among  foreign  nations,  as  wdl  as  among  ourSdves,  from 
our  real*  or  apparent*  unanimity*.  Much  of  the  strengui*  and  efficiency* 
ot  any  government*,  in  procuring*  and  securing^  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple*, depends  on  opinion,  on  the  general  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  that 
government,  as  wdl  as  the  wisdom  and  integrity*  of  its  governors.*  I 
hope,  therefore,  for  our  own  sakes,  as  a  part  of  the  people^  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  posterity,*  that  we  shall  act  heartily*  and  unanimously*  in 
recommending*  this  Constitution*  wherever  our  influence*  may  extend, 
and  turn  our  future*  thoughts  and  endeavors  to  the  means  of  having  it 
well  administered*. 

On  the  wholei*  sir,  I  cannot  hdp  expressing  a  wish  that  every*  mem- 
ber of  tiie  convention  who  may  still  have  objections  to  it,  would,  with  me 
on  this  occasion*,  doubt*  a  little  of  his  own  infallibility,  and,  to  make 
manifest  our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to  this  instrument.* 

Bbxjaxxk  Feavkux. 
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whole 


The  period  is  placed  after  a  statement. 

The  semicolon  may  be  used  to  separate  two  disjunctive  members  of  a 
sentence. 

The  quotation  marks  are  employed  to  show  the  exact  words  used  in 
conversatim. 

The  comma  is  employed  where  a  pause  is  required,  other  than  where 
the  period  or  other  punctuation  marks  are  used. 


ENGLISH    LiTBEATUBB 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  literary  influence  of  each  of  the  following: 
(a)  King  Alfred,  (b)  Bede,  (c)  Caxton,  (d)  Tyndale^  (e)  Chaucer. 
Briefly  mention  the  age  in  which  eadi  lived. 

9.  (a)  Mention  two  literary  characteristics  of  the  EUiabethan  Age 
with  an  explanation  of  each,  (b)  Give  the  names  of  three  writers  of  tUs 
age^  not  including  Shakespeare^  and  the  titles  of  two  works  of  each. 

S.  (a)  Mention  two  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  (b)  two  of  Us  come- 
dies, (c)  Give  two  characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  style  with  an  ex- 
planation or  illustration  of  each. 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bunyan  and  state  the  purpose  of  his 
allegories. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  the  following  writers,  touching  on  prepamr 
tion  for  work,  writing  and  scope  of  work:    Hume^  Gibbon,  Blacaulay. 

6.  (a)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  **LAke  Schocd."  (b)  Select  one  of 
the  poets  bdonging  to  this  school,  give  an  account  of  his  literary  career, 
and  mention  two  of  his  principal  works. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  covering  (a)  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  written,  and  (b)  their  literary  and 
historical  value. 
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8.  Give  tiie  auUior  of  each  of  the  following  works: 

|a^  Bridge  of  Sighs  (b)  Pendeimis 

c)  Mill  on  the  Floss  (d)  Modem  Painters 

:e)  Dreams  of  Gerontius  (f  i  Oliver  Twist 

,g)  Adonais  (h)  Hudibras 

(i)  Ode  on  St  Cedlia's  Day  (j)  Life  of  Johnson 

9.  Give  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing characters  appear:  (a)  Mrs.  Peggoty,  (b)  Sam  Weller,  (c) 
Tito  Mdema,  (d)  ProspeKS  ((e)  Becky  Sharp,  (f)  Ophelia. 

Akbwbbs 

1.  (a)  King  Alfred  translated  many  Latin  works  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  wrote  a  few  books  himself,  and  encouraged  literature  in  various 
ways,  (b)  Bede's  ^'Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  People^  is  a 
model  of  historical  accuracy.  It  is  the  source  of  almost  all  information 
of  England  during  the  eight  centuries  following  the  landing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, (c)  Caxton's  introduction  of  printnng  into  England,  and  the 
opening  ot  a  printing  shop  in  London,  helped  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
printed  books,  thus  increasing  therein  the  demand  for  the  literary  works, 
(d)  lyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  fixed  a  standard  of 
good  English,  bringing  that  standard  to  both  the  learned  and  the  com- 
mon folk  in  England,  (e)  Chaucer's  works  fixed  the  English  language 
as  it  is  used  to-day;  he  used  the  middle  English  dialect,  thereby  making 
that  dialect  the  common  language  thruout  England. 

9,  (a)  The  rapid  and  stariling  growth  and  development  of  the  drama, 
due  to  the  intellectual  liberty,  the  growing  intelligence  and  comfort 
among  all  classes,  of  unbounded  patriotism,  and  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  Hie  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  f(^- 
lowing  upon  the  political  characteristics  of  the  age;  England's  high  posi- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  her  peace,  the  extension  of  English  territory 
to  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  the  love  of  the  common  people  for  the 
''good  Queen  Bess."  (b)  Edmund  Spenser;  Shepherd's  Calendar,  and  the 
Faery  Queen.  Christopher  Marlowe;  ;Faustus  and  Tamburlaine.  Ben 
Jonson,  The  Alchemist  and  Every  Man  in  His  Humor. 

3.  (a)  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  (b)  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You 
like  It.  (c)  Shakespeare's  naturalness  in  aU  things;  aU  his  charac- 
ters are  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were  taken  from  actual  life;  there  is 
nothing  stilted  or  imaginative  about  them;  we  feel  that  they  are  per- 
sons in  real  flesh,  doing  as  we  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Good  always  overcomes  evil  in  the  end.  TUs  can  be  seen  in  any  one  of 
his  plays. 

4.  Bunyan  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Ebtow,  near  Bedford,  Eng.,  In 
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1638,  the  son  of  a  poor  tinker.  His  school  experience  was  Jtry  little, 
as  was  also  the  learning  he  received  there.  He  soon  became  a  helper  in 
his  father's  shop.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
became  a  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  Becoming  a  religious 
omvert,  his  former  wild  and  dissolute  manner  of  living  gave  way  to  a 
spirit  of  devout  religious  belief.  He  married  a  very  poor  girl,  and  his 
real  reformation  began.  He  became  an  open-air  preacher,  and  his 
audiences  consisted  of  crowds  of  laborers.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Bed- 
ford jail  for  preaching  without  the  authority  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  pris<m  he  made  shoelaces,  thus  earning  an  income  for  his  family. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  almost  twelve  years.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Grace  Abounding,  his  allegories,  are  designed  to  show  the  results  of 
evil  livini^  the  rewards  awaiting  those  following  the  commandments  of 
God. 

5.  Macaulay  was  bom  in  1900,  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  early  agitator 
against  slavery;  he  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  then  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge^  where  he  took  all  the  prises  for  language  and  liter- 
ature; he  was  a  very  poor  student  in  science  and  mathematics.  He  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  was  later  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  politics  and  literature;  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  rep- 
resenting a  *^tten  borough,"  and  readily  forged  his  way  to  the  front 
rank  of  debaters  and  leaders.  On  the  bankruptcy  of  his  father,  he  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  position  in  the  Indian  service,  which  position  he  later 
resigned  and  again  entered  public  life.  In  1859,  he  again  entered  Par- 
liament, and  died  seven  years  hiter.  Literary  subjects,  politics  and  his- 
tory form  the  themes  ot  his  works,  both  essays  and  histories.  His  most 
important  works  are  History  of  England  (5  volmes),  Essays  on  War- 
ren Hastings,  Milton,  Clive^  Jonson,  Johnson,  William  Pitt,  Battle  ot 
Noseby,  and  Ivry. 

6.  (a)  The  Lake  School  of  oets  comprises  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and 
tiouthey,  all  three  of  whom  lived  m  the  'lake  district"  of  England, 
(b)  Wordsworth  was  bom  in  Cumberland  County,  in  1770.  He  wos 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  sent  to  Cambridge  University,  where,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  his  degree.  He  was  an  ardent  believer  in 
the  French  Revolution  and  determined  to  join  the  French  army,  but  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his  relative.  A  few  of  his  poems  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public  after  they  were  printed,  and,  on  re- 
ceiving an  appointment  as  stamp  collector,  bringing  in  a  comfortable 
income^  but  requiring  very  little  work,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time 
to  literature.  He  became  Poet-Laureate  on  the  death  ot  Sonthey,  to 
whidi  position  he  was  succeeded  by  Tennyson  in  1850.  Descriptive 
Sketches,  Intimations  on  Mortality,  Excursion. 
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GftAMMAB 

1.  Analyse  tiie  following  sentence:  On  lifting  up  the  leaf  I  diacovered 
that  a  hairy  spider  was  tl^re  and  had  the  bee  l^  the  tiiroat. 

9.  Compare  long,  most,  best,  worst,  valuable^  giving  the  name  and  the 
degree  of  each  form. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following:  (a)  the  possessiTe  plural 
of  woman,  girl;  (b)  the  relative  pronoun  whom;  (c)  tne  interrogative 
pronoun  whom;  (d)  two  demonstrative  pronouns  in  the  plural  number; 
(e)  two  plurals  of  brotiier,  cloth. 

4.  Give  the  verb  try  in  (a)  the  present  perfect,  (b)  the  emphatic, 
active,  indicative  present,  third,  singular;  (c)  the  passive,  indicatiye,  fu- 
ture, third,  singuiar;  (d)  the  active,  indicative,  future  perfect,  first,  plu- 
ral; (e)  past  participle. 

5.  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  the 
italicised  verbs: 

Go  and  lay  down,  (b)  A  littie  later  the  clouds  btgum  to  gather,  (c) 
The  water  I  dnmk  made  me  ill.  (e)  I  was  very  tired  because  I  had 
nvam  a  long  distance. 

AXSWBBS 

1.  Complex  declarative  sentence. 

Principal  clause,  the  entire  sentence. 

Dependent  clause,  that  a  hairy  spider  .    .    .  by  the  throat. 
Principal  clause: 
Subject,  I;  predicate,  discovered;  object,  that  a  haiiy  ...  by 

the  throat;  modifier  of  the  predicate,  the  phrase,  on  lifting  .  .  . 

leaf. 
Dependent    clause:  compound,    object    clause;    connective^    tiiat. 
Subject,  spider;  preaicates,  was,  had;  object  o.   .ad,  bee,  modified 

by  the;  modifier  of  the  subject,  a  hairy;  modifier  of  was,  there; 

modifier  of  bee,  the,  by  the  throat. 
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3.  (a)  The  women's  bags  were  taken  care  of  by  the  porter.  The 
social  worker  assigned  the  visitors  to  the  girls*  classes,  (b)  I  do  not 
know  whom  he  represents,  (c)  Whom  did  you  sec  on  your  walk?  (d) 
These  articles  are  mentioned  in  the  inventory.  Those  animals  are  of 
prise  stock,     (e)  Brothers,  brethren;  clothes,  cloths. 

4.  (a)  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best,     (b)  He  does  try  to  do  his  best. 
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(c)  The  piiconcr  ihall  be  tried  In  the  criminal  brmndt  of  the  Federal 
Court,  (d)  We  shaU  have  tried  the  effect  of  the  tbeotj.  (e)  Tb^ 
have  tried  to  do  their  work. 

5.  (a)  Go  and  lie  down.  Lie,  lay,  lying,  lain,  (b}  A  Uttle  Uter  the 
clouda  began  to  gatlter.  Begin,  began,  beginning,  begun,  (c)  The  water 
I  drank  made  me  ill.  Drink,  drank,  drinldng,  drunk,  (e)  I  waa  very 
tired  liecauBe  I  had  swum  a  great  distance.    Swim,  swam,  swimmingi 

7.  (a)  In  1814  was  iuued  Waverley,  tritltout  his  name  as  author.  TMs 
became  so  popular  that  be  was  induced  to  write  many  more  works  of  a 
similar  nature.  When,  In  later  life,  tlw  printing  itonse  with  wMch  he 
Iiccaiiie  flnandally  associated  failed  be  set  to  work  to  pay  off  the  enor- 
moos  debt  of  fSSO^OOO.  He  produced  volume  after  volume,  written 
hurriedly,  until  he  was  able  to  pay  off  bia  assumed  obligations.  His 
health  became  impaired  and  be  traveled  to  regain  lUs  strength;  but  fallea 
to  do  so.  He  died  In  ISSa.  (b)  Scott  was  a  natural  storyteller,  ana 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  historical  novel.  His  delineation  of 
Scotch  life  and  custonu,  the  portrayal  of  his  Scotch  diaracters,  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  country,  and  its  grandeur,  are  Incomparable.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  distort  facts  in  carrying  his  ptdnts,  making  facts  suit  Ids 
flcHon.    He  treats  of  the  life  In  fordgn  countries.  Prance  and  the  East. 


Bkomchial  Trochss 

MothlDf  auals  this  ilmpla  rMnadr  tot  Uuoat 
TroaU«a,  Boocmimm  and  Oongli*.   Abo  (Itm 

(bau.   ttia  from  opUtM.   Stztr  jmnf  ravata- 


tlou.  BoMoolT  tabosM,    aaaasla  mallad  I 
JOHM  L  BBOffK  *  80M,  Boilon,  Mmi 
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taHkBm,  ■inlfMiim,  IHalsaiua,  Pl*Ta,  Hkmlws, 
■ma,  Sxcroiaaa,  OaUteMtena,  latmatmaBtB, 
liBM«,  Bonaa,  T»«cihir»'  Booka  and  DknJauulMk 
Itvafd  and  On  Oarda,  Dmwliia,  aawlw.  Mnmbar, 
'"Itna.  AlpkabM  and  Biwr-wDriE  Oarda,  B*p«ta, 
bearda,  Oiillflii>l««,  Pliiluumi,  DmwiBB  BtaaoUa, 
aaekboau^ManoIla,  Oolmd  Paca,  Maka.  Boada, 
'•para,  BMia.  FaaWODliia,  DnparT,  nas*.  BaOa, 
IM^  BUkaMa,  Kaadtoa,  BolaaDra,  Blaakboarda, 
aaaata.  Oiayoaa.  Mapa  dlabaa,  -"  — — '  - — - 
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His  stories  are  full  of  movement,  life,  and  vigor.    His  characters  arc 
realistic,  their  acts  lifelike. 

8.  (a)  Thomas  Hood  (b)  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

(c)  George  Eliot  (d)  John  Ruskin 

(e)  Cardinal  Newman  (f)  Charles  Dickens 

(g)  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (h)  Samuel  Butler 

(i)  John  Dryden  (J)  James  Boswell 

0.  (a)  David  Copperfleld  (b)  Pickwick  Papers 

(c)  Romola  (d)  The  Tempest 

(e)  Vanity  Fair  (f)  Hamlet 


Xibmrf  of  tbe  Sureau  ol  iBAucmUon 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C,  possesses  a  special 
pedagosical  library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  which,  while  primarily  a  work- 
ing coflection  for  the  Bureau  staff,  is  also  designed  to  serve,  so  far  as  possible, 
as  a  central  reference  and  circulating  library  for  educators  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  desired  that  teachers,  school  officials,  and  students  of  education  should  be 
informed  of  the  resources  of  the  library,  and  know  that  to  them  the  privilege  is 
freely  offered  of  using  these  resources  as  an  aid  in  their  work. 

In  certain  classes  of  educational  literature,  the  library  is  clearly  the  most  cok- 

Cletely  equipped  in  the  country.  Such  classes  are  its  files  of  official  school  report^ 
iws,  etc,  state  and  city;  of  catalogues  and  reports  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools;  of  transactions  of  educational  associations;  and  its  bound  sets  of  ciduca- 
tional  periodicals,  all  of  which  are  constantly  augmented  and  kept  up  to  date.  Both 
American  and  foreign  publications  are  included  in  these  classes,  which  form  a 
collection  of  valuable  source  material  for  investigators  in  educational  administra- 
tion, practice,  and  history.  The  library  also  contains  a  lar^e  collection  of  school 
and  college  textbooks  of  early  and  recent  date,  in  all  the  principal  subjects,  which 
is  undergoinff  amplification  and  arrangement  so  as  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
textbook  publication  and  to  furnish  examples  of  the  best  modern  productions. 

On  subjects  in  educational  history  and  administration,  theory  of  education,  and 
principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  the  library  contains  a  very  full  representation 
of  both  early  and  recent  works,  and  special  effort  is  made  to  secure  all  current 
publications,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  deserve  a  place  in  a  complete  pedagogical 
library.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets,  many  of  them  unusual  and 
otherwise  of  value.  The  library  has  a  dictionary  catalogue  of  printed  cards,  copy 
for  which  is  largely  prepared  by  its  own  catauog[uers,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  whose  system  of  classification  is  used. 

The  library  offers  to  readers  the  use  of  its  material  according  to  two  methods — 
(1)  by  direct  consultation  at  the  Bureau  in  Washington,  and  (8)  by  interlibrary 
and  personal  loans. 

^1;  Suitable  readin|(-room  accommodations  are  available  at  the  library^  and 
visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  make  it  their  headquarters  for  the  prosecution  of 
research  and  study,  for  which  ever^  possible  facility  and  assistance  will  be  fur- 
nished.    Investigators  are  allowed  direct  access  to  the  shelves. 

(1)  To  nonresidents  unable  to  visit  tbe  library,  hooks  which  can  be  spared  with- 
out detriment  to  the  office  work  will  be  loaned  free  of  charge  under  the  inter- 
Ubrmry  loan  system,  bv  which  a  library  in  the  borrower's  home  town  assumes 
resDOnsibility  tor  the  loan.  In  certain  casesj  books  may  be  loaned  to  teachers 
unaer  the  guarantee  of  a  responsible  school  ofiicial,  or  of  a  personal  deposit.  Non- 
resident teachers,  schoolmen,  and  students  of  education  are  invited  to  send  requests 
for  the  loan  of  books  desired,  which  will  be  filled,  if  possible.  Books  are  regularly 
forwarded  by  mail,  under  frank,  and  may  ordinarily  be  retained  for  two  weeks, 
subject  to  renewal. 

The  libranr  also  supplies  bibliographical  information  on  educational  subjects,  and 
on  reouest  fiirnishes  lists  of  references  to  literature  on  any  such  topic  It  has  on 
file  reterence  lists  on  more  than  800  standard  subjects,  and  constantly  makes  new 
special  compilations,  as  occasion  arises,  besides  preparing  for  publication  monthly 
and  annual  bibliographies  of  education.  A  card  index  to  important  educational  mate- 
rial in  current  periodicals,  society  publications,  and  official  reports  is  maintained. 
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Co  8ocUli2e  the  Scboole 

BT  C.  li.  PAATT. 
1st.    Bt       mxaks       of       ACTUAI*       80CIAI«       SBLATIOKSHIPS. 

Actiye  occupations   such  as   art,   laboratory   work, 
shop  work,  gymnastics,  organized  sport  and  play  ad- 
mit of  this  much  more  than  sedentary  occupations. 
2nd.  Bt  means  of  kkowi^kdos  about  social  bslatiokships. 

Use  history,  literature,  geography,  etc. 
Srd.  Bt  belatino  1  and  2. 

Propositions  like  these  demand  a  new  point  of  view.  Here- 
tofore the  aim  has  been  individual  development.  Results  have 
proved  that  individual  and  social  development  may  be  carried 
on  together.  In  the  larger  school  systems  the  social  point  of 
view  most  helpful  for  juvenile  communities  is  not  yet  as  much 
in  evidence  as  it  might  be.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  any 
lack  of  clear-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  governing  school 
officials,  perhaps,  as  to  unfavorable  conditions.  Some  of  these 
conditions  are: 
1st.  Laboe  cukSSES: 

Vital  relationships  can  exist  for  educational  purposes 
only  in  small  groups. 
2nd.  Unsocial  teachees  : 
Srd.  Ststemization  : 

I  refer  especially  to  lack  of  freedom,  for  various  rea* 
sons,  of  the  dass  teacher. 
4sth.  ANTiatJATED  methods: 

The  teachers  hold  to  old  methods  of  teadiing  sudi 
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new  things  as  shop  work  so  tenaciously  that  the  point 
is  lost  more  often  than  not,  even  after  the  work  has 
been  successfully  introduced. 
6th.  Lack  of  time: 

The  schools,  as  a  rule,  ding  to  the  old  things  so 
tenaciously  that  they  find  little  or  no  time  for  the 
new  and  more  vital  things,  and  for  this  reason  the 
children  receive  almost  no  advantage  from  the  latter. 
Owing  to  these  and  other  adverse  ocmditions,  the  social  occu- 
pations whidi  have  been  introduced  usually  fall  short  of  their 
primary  aim. 

Tlie  proposition  here  presented  is  offered  as  an  entering 
wedge,  as  it  were. 

The  plan  is  to  utilize  the  af ter-sdiool  time  of  the  child,  as 
from  three  to  six,  or  from  three  to  five,  as  might  seem  best, 
to  give  him  real  social  occupation  in  connection  with  the  school 
plant  already  established.  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary, 
of  course,  that  the  teachers  should  take  primarily  a  social 
point  of  view  with  regard,  besides  possessing  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  pedagogy.  The  scheme  would  then 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  one  sdiool  at  first, 
supported  by  private  contributions,  if  possible.  These  points 
gained,  it  would  be  possible  to  work  by  means  ^'actual  social 
relationships"  mention  under  the  first  heading,  but  only  towards 
n.  and  in.  under  the  same  heading.  The  objectionable  ccm- 
dition  existent  under  the  regular  school  system  would  thereby 
be  removed,  or  at  least  considerably  modified. 

The  influence  of  the  social  work  should  be,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be,  so  marked  and  so  easily  traced  to  its  source  that  the 
whole  school  system  could  not  help  but  feel  the  influence.  The 
impracticability  of  large  classes  would  be  made  evident,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  teachers  within  the  school  as  well  as  public 
opinion  would  undergo  a  wholesome  change.  Furthermore, 
the  absurdity  of  the  preponderance  of  unprofitable  formal 
work  would  be  demonstrated  and  existing  teaching  methods 
would  be  modified  accordingly. 
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Shop  Work. 
Instead  of  being  formal  and  taught  only  or  largely  for 
purely  individual  development,  shop  work  should  be  free  and 
taught  for  the  sake  of  developing  a  social  sense  among  the 
children. 

1.  By  relating  it  to  other  interests,  such  as  home,  school 
and  play.  At  present  this  could  be  brought  about  by  having 
the  child  choose  his  own  models  and  put  the  product  to  actual 
use  for  the  purpose  intended,  at  once. 

2.  By  establishing,  wherever  possible  without  forcing  it, 
an  interest  in  working  together  in  the  making  of  things. 

8.  By  connecting  the  work  wherever  and  whenever  possible 
with  the  regular  occupations  of  the  school. 

All  these  endeavors  should  not  be  forced,  of  course,  as  is 
the  case  where  the  work  is  closely  systematized. 

Gymnastics. 

This  should  always  partake  of  the  nature  either  of  free  or 
organized  play  or  organized  sport.  Former  gymnastics  for 
the  development  of  the  individual  should  not  be  given  in  these 
classes.  Under  organized  games  and  sport  one  of  the  primary 
aims  should  be  to  make  leaders  of  these  children  so  that  they 
can  act  as  such  outside  of  the  school.  It  is  a  well-known  and 
lamented  fact  that  children  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  play. 

Clubs. 

These  should  be  formed  wherever  and  whenever  there  is  a 
demand.  But  clubs  should  not  be  formed  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  club.  The  object  should  be  to  do  something  that 
can  be  done  better  in  a  group  than  by  the  children  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Domestic  Economy. 

The  suggestion  given  under  Shop  Work  would  hold  good 
here.    Both  domestic  economy  and  shop  work  should  be  open 
to  boys  and  girls  alike.    There  are  good  reasons  for  this. 
Clubs  and  Classes  of  Othebs  Than  School  Childbbn. 

These  should  be  made  up  of  members  of  families  already 
connected  with  the  social  end  of  the  school  work,  the  object 
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being  to  bring  about  closer  connections  with  the  homes  of  the 
school  children.  The  settlements  offer  suggestions  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  dubs  and  classes. 

The  TsACHBas. 
The  teachers  doing  this  social  work  should  visit  the  homes 
of  the  children;  they  should  live  in  the  neighborhood  and 
the  interests  of  the  parents  should  be  the  interests  of  these 
teachers.  They  should  be  able  to  put  the  people  in  touch  with 
all  the  agencies  for  bettering  their  conditions. 

l)oiic8t  Scboolwork 

Caspar  Whitney,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  American  au- 
thority on  outdoor  sports,  published  some  time  ago  in  Collier's 
a  severe  arraignment  of  *Hhe  lawless  spirit"  which  he  says  is 
'^so  much  in  evidence  wherever  American  teams  and  American 
individuals  show  in  competition."  Smartness,  he  showed, 
counts  for  more  than  honest  effort,  if  only  the  victoiy  is 
snatched  thereby.  **The  slogan  of  American  teams  is  to  beat 
the  rtdes^**  says  Caspar  Whitney.  And  he  says  what  he 
knows. 

Honesty  is  first:  honest  work  and  honest  play.  We  want 
to  succeed.  We  want  to  win.  But  not  by  the  methods  of 
gamblers,  pidcetpockets  and  banditti.  The  schools  and  the 
teachers  which  reward  effort  rather  than  results  are  helping 
on  the  bettering  of  the  national  spirit.  At  school  honest  toil 
should  receive  recognition  and  reward. 

Consdentiousness  in  little  things  is  what  children  need 
to  be  trained  in.  Nothing  is  trivial  that  is  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility entrusted  to  one.  The  cathedral  builders  had  the 
right  idea:  The  beautiful  work  often  found  in  places  where 
only  the  most  careful  searchers  could  find  it  shows  that  they 
labored  as  if  the  eye  of  the  all-seeing  God  were  watdiing 
every  stroke  of  the  mallet.  Pleasing  the  boss  and  doing  one's 
tasks  just  well  enough  to  hold  the  job  are  the  earmarks  of 
dishonesty. 
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Teachers  have  frequently  abused  the  caution  to  be  thoio. 
Keeping  at  a  thing  is  not  thoroness.  Psydbology  and  com- 
men  sense  have  denumstrated  that  there  is  a  point  where 
the  pursuit  of  a  particular  activity  becomes  fruitless.  Tech- 
nically it  is  known  as  the  fatigue  point.  Disregard  of  it  leads 
to  listlessness,  carelessness  and  superficiality.  Hence  it  is  the 
opposite  of  thoroness.  The  teadier  who  trains  pupils  in 
habits  of  honesty  and  responsibility  keeps  within  the  limits 
narked  by  fatigue  conditions. 

If  Dr.  Rice  is  right  in  saying  that  fifteen  minutes  is  a 
reasonable  time-allowance  for  spelling,  the  holding  on  to 
spelling  for  an  hour  at  a  time  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea 
of  thoroness.  There  are  more  fitting  words  to  characterise 
this  waste. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  do  the  best  work  they  are 
able  to  do,  the  conditions  must  be  right.  An  exhausted  mind 
is  not  a  responsible  one. 

(1)  Let  the  teadber  strictly  and  consistently  refuse  to 
accept  any  work  from  a  pupil  that  does  not  bear  evidence  of 
an  honest  effort  to  do  the  best  he  is  able  to  do.  Cleanliness 
and  penmanship  afford  a  fair  basis  for  a  judgment  of  the 
product. 

(2)  Let  the  teacher  reward  effort  rather  than  result. 
Progress  and  steady  improvement  must  count  for  more  than 
smartness  and  sporadic  effulgences  of  brilliancy.  The  spirit 
behind  the  product  must  count  for  something. 

(S)  Let  the  teacher  keep  well  within  the  limitations  which 
psychology  has  pointed  out  as  necessary  to  responsible  ac- 
tivity. Child  study  and  a  heart  warm  with  sympathy  for  the 
struggling  learners  will  let  you  know  when  the  fatigue  point 
is  reached  along  any  particular  line  of  endeavor. 

(4)  Thoro  work  is  honest  work.  Thoro  play  is  honest 
play.  Thoro  teaching  is  honest  teaching,  responsible  teach- 
ing. '^Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers ;  but  in  single- 
ness of  heart*' 
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WHAT   ONE   SCHOOL   18   DOING  IN    UTIUZINO   THE   SCOUT  IDEA. 

Bt  J.  Melus  Smith.* 

The  Boy  Scouts  are  now  so  widely  spread  over  the  world 
that  the  aims  of  the  organization  and  the  methods  used  to 
attain  them  are  pretty  generally  known.  The  "making" 
of  character,  and  thus  the  preparation  for  good  citizenship, 
is  the  outcome  of  remaining  faithful  to  the  Scout's  Oath  in 
its  fullest  meaning:  *^I  promise  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
country,  to  help  other  people  at  all  times,  to  obey  the  Scout 
Law."  And  the  training  thru  which  a  scout  puts  himself, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  law,  is  just  what  is  lack- 
ing in  the  lives  of  many  otherwise  well-equipped  persons. 

Scouting  gives  scope  for  all  sorts  of  originality,  as  well 
as  providing  a  standard  to  aim  at.  It  makes  a  reason  too 
for  doing  a  number  of  useful  things  that  without  it  might 
never  be  done. 

Again,  it  is  the  attitude  towards  the  ordinary  events  of 
everyday  life,  the  scout's  attitude,  that  seems  to  mc  so  invalu- 
able. Once  you  have  accepted  the  law  as  your  law,  a  thing 
you  should  do  only  after  thoughtful  consideration,  you  are 
in  honor  bound  to  try  your  best,  whatever  you  are  doing.  It 
is  not  that  all  this  is  a  new  attitude,  or  a  new  idea,  but  the 
straightforward  wording  of  the  law  somehow  offers  a  dial- 
lenge,  and  you  want  to  reply  "See  if  I  can't  live  up  to  it." 

And  those  who  accept  the  challenge  are  not  burdened  with 
many  rules  of  conduct.  They  have  agreed  only  to  live  a  life 
that  tries  to  be  unselfish,  and  is  in  consequence  a  full  and 
happy  one.  And  they  have  the  help  of  knowing  that  they  are 
trying  in  company  with  many  others. 

Note. — No  one  must  think  that  we  are  trying  to  have  an 
opposing  organization,  using  as  our  own  all  the  ideas  of 

*MiM  Smith*!  description  is  here  reprinted,  with  some  modifications,  from 
"The  Parents  Review"  for  January,  1918.  Re-read  the  article  by  Lieut.-General 
Baden-Powell  in  the  February  number  of  Educational  Foundations. 
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the  Chief  Scout.  The  very  opposite  position  is  oun.  We 
want  to  make  scouting  practical  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys, 
and  to  spread  the  spirit  of  the  movement  amongst  families 
where  there  is  the  home  schoolroom.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an 
organization  known  as  the  "Girl  Guides,''  run  on  lines  similar 
to  scouting  for  boys,  and  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Baden-Powell.  Altho  it  is  spreading  quickly,  a  great  many  of 
our  children  are  out  of  reach  of  existing  patrols,  and  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  inaugurating  new  ones. 

The  Tests  fob  School  Scouts. 
The  Tests : — 

I.  General  Efficiency. 

II.  Nature  Lore. 

III.  Geography. 
TV.  Signalling. 

V.  Handicrafts. 

VI.  Needlecri^t. 

VII.  Housecraft. 
-VIII.  Surveying. 

IX.  Starcraft. 

X.  First  Aid. 

XI.  Scouting. 


xm. 

XIV. 

I. — Geneeal  Efficienct. 

1.  Make  8  knots,  and  know  what  they  are  used  for. 

2.  Light  a  fire  with  2  matches. 

5.  Tell  the  points  of  the  compass  from  any  part  of  the 
neighborhood,  without  using  a  mariner's  compass. 

4.     Show  skill  in  6  bandages. 

6.  Pass  a  test  in  tracking. 

6.  Pass  a  test  in  quicksight. 

7.  Pass  a  test  in  observation. 

It  is  left  to  the  Captain  to  decide  which  knots  and  bandag|es 
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should  be  learned,  also  the  form  of  the  tests  in  tracking,  quidc- 
sight,  and  observation. 

HoNOB  Tassels. 
PZotfi  Toisd. — i  knots  only ;  omit  2  tests. 
Bi^olor     "       Omit  test  1  only. 
Tricolor    **       Do  all  the  tests. 

II. — ^Natuee  Lore. 

1.  Make  an  entry  in  your  Nature  Note  Book  every  day 
for  a  month. 

2.  Know  the  fauna  of  the  district,  and  be  able  to  tell 
about  S  of  the  animals  from  personal  observation. 

S.  Recognize  and  tell  about  any  20  birds  known  to  the 
neighborhood. 

4.  Know  6  constellations,  and  be  able  to  find  the  north 
from  the  Plough. 

5.  Know  the  twigs  (winter  term)  or  leaves  (summer  term) 
of  all  the  common  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and  describe 
accurately  from  memory,  or  paint,  6  of  them. 

6.  Out  of  any  25  flowers  of  your  district  name  and  give  the 
family  of  20.  Winter  term  oltemativeB — ^Watch  the  develop- 
ment of  8  difi^erent  plants  in  their  early  stages,  grown  either 
from  a  seed  or  a  bulb.  Be  able  to  name  the  different  parts 
of  the  organism. 

7.  Spring  term.  Watch  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  trees,  from  February  to  April  or  May,  noticing  in  par- 
ticular: 

(1)  Stipules. 

(2)  Folding  of  leaves. 

(8)  Flowers  and  pollination. 
Keep  a  record  of  your  observations  with  comparisons  and 
illustrations.     This  may  be  included  in  N.N.B.      (Summer^ 
and  Autumn  alternatives  as  may  be  agreed  upon.) 

8.  Write  an  essay  on  either: — 

The  geology  of  your  district.  This  must  contain  sketches 
and  show  recognition  of  the  facts  told  in  a  geological  map. 
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If  your  own  district  does  not  give  much  scope  for  the  study 
of  geology,  a  wider  area  may  always  be  taken. 

Or:  The  flora  of  your  district,  or  a  part  of  it.  This 
should  show  a  study  of  the  following  points : — 

(1)  Comparison  with  another  neighborhood  you  know, 

or  with  another  part  of  your  own  district. 

(2)  Nature  of  the  soil. 

(S)  Distribution  of  trees  and  flowers.    This  essay  should 
be  either  a  particular  study  of  a  comparatively 
small  area,  e.g.,  a  mountain  or  hill,  the  banks  of  a 
river,  etc.,  or  a  less  detailed  study  of  a  larger  part 
Honor  Tassels. 
Plain  Tassel— Tests  1-6. 
Bircclor     "       Tests  1-7 
Tri-color    "       Tests  1-8. 

ni.— Geoouaphy. 

1.  Enow  all  the  mountains  and  lakes  seen  from  some 
elevated  {>oint  of  view,  or  be  able  to  make  from  memory  an 
accurate  map  of  your  county. 

2.  By  a  rough  sketch  map,  direct  a  stranger  to  any  place 
he  may  wish  to  find  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  your  home; 
or,  in  towns,  be  able  to  direct  a  stranger  to  any  of  the  principal 
buildings  or  streets. 

8.  Understand  the  signs  used  in  common  maps  and  in 
Ordnance  Survey  M^eips. 

4.  Know  the  heights  of  S  hills  or  mountains  well  known 
to  you,  or,  in  flat  country,  know  S  areas ;  for  example,  large 
field  or  meadow,  etc. 

6.  Know  the  latitude  in  which  you  live,  and  thru  what 
other  places  in  the  world  the  same  line  of  latitude  passes. 

6.  Know  your  longitude  east  or  west  of  Greenwich,  and 
explain  clearly  about  "Greenwich  time.** 

7.  Draw  a  plan  of  your  nearest  village,  or  of  your  own 
part  of  a  town,  putting  in  names  of  principal  buildings  and 
streets,  also  indicating  where  the  following  are  to  be  found: — 
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(1)  A  Doctor. 

(2)  A  Fire  Station. 

(5)  A  First  Aid  Station. 
(4)  A  Church. 

(6)  A  PoUce  Station. 
'The  plan  must  be  drawn  to  scale. 

HoNon  Tassels. 
Plain  Tcusd. — Any  6  out  of  the  first  6  tests. 
Bircolor     "       Tests  1-6. 
Trircolor   "       Tests  1-7. 

rV. SlGNALUKO. 

(a)  Make  two  signalling  flags. 

(b)  Pass  a  test  in  sending  and  receiving  messages  in  either 
Morse  or  Semaphore. 

HoNOE  Tassel. 
Plain  T€usel — A  thoro  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  either  code. 

Bircolor  Tassel — ^Either  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  letters  in 
both  codes;  or,  numbers  and  contractions  in  Morse  code;  or, 
numbers  and  contractions  and  increased  speed  in  Semaphore. 
Tri-color  Tassel — ^To  be  obtained  in  Morse  only  for  in- 
creased speed,  and  for  signalling  by  at  least  three  methods; 
example — ^flag,  whistle,  flash,  etc. 

The  Handiceafts. 
C3iair  Caning.  Clay  Modelling. 

Raffia  Work.  Leather  Work. 

Carton.  Repousse. 

Cardboard  Modelling.  Wood  Carving. 

Basket  Work.  Bookbinding. 

HoNOE  Tassels. 
Plain  Tassel — Show  8  models  in  each  of  2  of  the  above- 
mentioned  handicrafts. 

Bircolor  Tassel — Show  9  models  in  the  above  mentioned 
handicrafts,  not  more  than  2  being  of  the  same  nature. 

TH-cdor  Tassel — Show  12  models  in  any  handicraft  you 
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know,  of  which  not  more  than  2  must  be  of  the  same  nature, 
and  of  which  at  least  2  are  original  work.    The  originals  may 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  other  models  shown. 
All  models  must  reach  a  good  standard. 

VI. — ^NEEBi^cRAirr.  i 

Honor  Tassels. 
Flam  Tasselr— Show : 

1.  A  good  dam  in  a  stocking  or  other  knitted  garment. 

2.  A  patch  in  white  underclothing. 

5.  A  patch  in  flannel. 

4.  A  darned  tear  in  a  blouse  or  skirt. 

6.  A  button  hole. 

6.  A  white  linen  button  sewn  on. 
Bi^olor  Tassel — Show  in  addition : 

7.  A  piece  of  knitting  (plain). 

8.  A  garment  which  shows  at  least  4  different  kinds  of 
stitches. 

9.  Some  fancy  work. 

Tri-color  Tasiel — Show  in  addition :  « 

10.  A  complete  garment,  cut  out  and  made. 

11.  S<Mne  article  in  knitting  or  crochet,  which  is  not  only 
plain. 

12.  Two  kinds  of  fancy  work. 

All  pieces  of  work  must  reach  a  good  standard. 

VII. — ^Housecraft. 

1.  Make  the  following  (without  referring  to  recipes): — 
Porridge  or  gruel;  boiled  potatoes  or  rice;  a  milk  pudding; 
beef  tea;  fry  something;  bake  something. 

2.  Make  your  own  bed,  dust  and  keep  tidy  your  own 
room  for  4  weeks. 

5.  Be  able  to  sweep  a  room  in  the  best  way. 

4.  Set  and  light  a  fire  in  the  hearth. 

5.  Show  efficiency  in  cleaning  (i.)  silver;  (ii.)  brass;  (iii.) 
boots. 

6.  Keep  tidy  drawers,  containing  no  unmended  clothes. 
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7.  Know  how  to  mend  tablecloths,  sheets,  blankets,  towds. 

8.  Lay  the  table  for,  cook,  serve,  clear  away,  and  wash 
up  after,  a  simple  dinner  for  4  people. 

HoNOn  Tassels. 
Plam   ^fl*«r^-6  tests  out  of  the  first  7. 
Bi'colar     "      Tests  1-7. 
Tri-^xiar   "       Tests  1-8. 

VIII. SuaVETINO. 

1.  Box  the  compass. 

2.  Measure  a  piece  of  road  by  pacing. 

5.  Find  the  width  of  a  river  at  8  points  without  actually 
measuring  it. 

4.  Find  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  height  of  8  objects 
without  actually  measuring  them ;  for  example^  a  tree,  a  house, 
etc 

6.  I^nd  6  bench  marks,  and  find  out  the  heights  they 
indicate. 

6.  Judge  distance  over  an  unknown  piece  of  ground. 

7.  Judge  heights;  for  example^  telegraph  post,  etc. 

8.  Find  as  nearly  as  possible  the  latitude  of  your  house 
from  the  Pole  Star. 

9.  Make  an  accurate  plan  of  your  garden,  giving  the 
height  of  the  house,  and  directions,  and  give  the  scale  used. 

10.  Make  an  accurate  plan  of  a  larger  piece  of  ground, 
indicating:  (i.)  height  of  6  big  trees;  (ii.)  contour  lines  as 
nearly  accurate  as  possible;  (iii.)  the  nearest  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. 

HoKOE  Tassels. 
Plain    Tassel — ^7  tests  out  of  10. 
Bi-color     "       8  tests  out  of  10. 
Trircolar   "       9  tests  out  of  10. 

IX. — ^Stabcraft. 
1.     Enow  all  the  principal  constellations,  and  1  or  2  stars 
in  each. 
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S.     Account  for  the  (i.)  aeaaons;  (ii.)  night  and  day. 

8.  Be  able  to  tell  about  the  following  heavenly  bodies: 
(i.)  planet;  (ii.)  star;  (iii.)  constellation;  (iy.)  nebula; 
(v.)  comet;  (vi.)  meteor;  (vii.)  satellite. 

4.  Know  the  relative  size  and  distance  from  eadi  other  of 
the  members  of  our  solar  system. 

5.  Keep  a  star  diart  for  8  successive  months. 

6.  Be  able  to  make  a  map  of  any  given  part  of  the 
heavens. 

7.  Know  the  story  of  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  sum, 

8.  Follow  the  movement  of  the  constellations  thruout  a 
term. 

9.  To  show  the  movement  of  the  moon,  make  observations 
of  it  every  night  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  record  these  on 
a  chart  which  shows  also  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  objects 
on  the  earth.  These  observations  should  always  be  made  at 
the  same  hour  and  from  the  same  place. 

HoNOB  Tassels. 
Plain   Tattel—e  tests. 
Bircdor     "       8  tests. 
Tri-^olar   "       9  tests. 

X. — ^FmsT  Aid. 

1.  Know  the  principles  of  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

2.  Know  the  general  physiology  of  the  body. 
8.     Show  skill  in  using  the  triangular  bandage. 

4.     Know  how  to  stop  bleeding  of  veins  and  arteries. 
6.     Know   how   to   deal   with    fainting,   choking,   bums, 
poisoning,  and  other  miscellaneous  injuries. 

6.  Know  how  to  treat  a  drowning  accident. 

7.  Improvise  a  stretcher,  and  direct  the  use  of  it. 

HoKOB  Tassels. 
Plain  Tasiel — Any  6  tests. 
Bircdar   "       Any  6  tests. 
Tri-^olar"       All  tests. 
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XI. SCOITTINO. 

HoNOE  Tassbi^. 

A  Scout's  Tassel  can  be  gained  every  term,  as  there  is  al- 
ways new  work  set  for  it.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  done 
week  by  week,  and  may  be  very  varied  in  its  nature.  Any 
Scout  who  thinks  of  something  that  it  would  be  good  for  the 
others  to  do  or  know  is  asked  to  send  the  suggestion  to  head- 
quarters. If  suitable  it  will  be  introduced  into  the  next  term's 
Scout's  Tassel  work. 

Scout's  Tassel.     Easter  Term,  1912: — 

1.  Make  a  stick  ladder  or  a  model  of  one. 

2.  Know  accurately  your  own  dimensions  in  (i.)  height; 
(ii.)  greatest  possible  distance  between  the  finger  tips  of 
right  and  left  hands;  (iii.)  greatest  stretch  between  little 
finger  and  thumb  of  right  or  left  hand;  (iv.)  width  of  the 
hand,  measured  across  from  the  base  of  the  thumb;  (v.)  length 
of  last  phalange  of  the  thumb ;  ( vi. )  length  of  the  foot ;  (vii.) 
length  of  the  pace. 

Scouts  should  be  tested  by  being  given  things  of  various 
sizes  to  measure. 

8.  Choose  4  common  trees.  Draw  an  outline  sketch  which 
shows  the  character  of  the  tree.  Know  where  to  find  the  most 
typical  example  of  each  in  your  neighborhood.  Beside  your 
sketch,  draw  or  fix  on  the  paper  a  leaf  of  the  tree. 

4.     Make  a  leather  button  or  hatpin  from  a  bootlace. 

6.  Know  the  following  postal  information:  (i.)  rate  of 
letter  post  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries — ^this  does  not 
include  very  out  of  the  way  places;  (ii.)  parcel  post  in  our 
own  country,  including  weight  and  dimension  limits;  (iii.) 
cost  of  postal  orders;  (iv.)  cost  of  telegrams;  (v.)  the  prices 
with  the  colors  of  stamps  from  1  cent  to  30  cents.  Other 
useful  information  may  be  added  to  this. 

6.  Learn  the  words  of  (i.)  the  National  Anthem;  (ii.) 
a  Scouting  Patrol  Song;  (iii.)  any  song  or  poem  or  verse  that 
you  consider  contains  the  spirit  that  all  Scouts  should  have. 
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7  and  8.  Do  2  independent  pieces  of  work,  that  bear  upon 
scouting.  Example — ^Invent  a  new  scouting  game;  make 
something  useful  that  would  be  useful  in  a  scout's  equipment, 
etc.,  etc 

As  all  the  tests  must  be  done  for  this  Tassel,  there  can  be 
no  stripes  in  the  colors  of  it.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  a 
Plain  Tassel,  but  of  a  different  color  from  that  awarded  for 
tests  in  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  stripes. 

xn.,  xm.,  XIV. 

Every  Patrol  doing  the  tests  here  set  down*  may  make  up 
three  new  sets  on  similar  lines.  These  three  tests  to  count 
for  the  White  'Hp  must  be  authorized  from  headquarters, 
and  for  this  purpose  should  be  sent  up  before  the  work  is 
undertaken. 
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Br  Paul  Kreuzfoiktitxe,  Altooka,  Pa. 

diairman  of  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  American 

Foundrymen's  Association. 

We  are  passing  thru  a  period  of  transition  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Old  methods  have  been  outgrown.  Standards 
in  our  industrial,  political,  commercial^  and  social  life  have 
changed.  A  world-wide  interchange  and  exchange  of  intel- 
lectual and  material  products  between  all  civilized  countries 
have  created  new  wants.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  be- 
tween nations,  as  well  as  between  individuals,  the  schocd,  being 
a  social  institution,  is  forced  to  adapt  the  instrumentalities  of 
popular  education  to  the  needs  of  present  economic  conditions. 
What  troubles  us  to-day  is  that,  having  outgrown  customs 
and  traditions,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  adjust  ouisdves 
to  new  conditions.  The  organization  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  still  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  immortal  Horace 
Mann  brought  our  educational  system  up  to  the  then  modem 
requirements. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  dianges  in  our  conditions  of  life  and 
mode  of  living  there  is  confusion  in  the  efforts  for  readjust- 
ment in  law,  in  medicine,  in  politics  and  in  the  church.  No 
wonder  there  is  confusion,  too,  in  the  minds  of  the  educators 
as  to  the  best  means  and  methods  to  adjust  our  educational 
system  to  the  new  needs  of  our  country.  This  confusion  has 
been  increased  by  the  insistent  clamor  for  industrial  educa- 
tion in  its  various  forms,  due  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  our 
industries  for  better  trained  workers. 

Until  quite  recently  manual  training  was  the  only  form  of 
motor  activity  supposed  to  be  desirable  to  give  a  boy  sufficient 
preparation  to  enter  a  trade.  In  fact,  many  persons  still  be- 
lieve that  manual  training  in  the  school  is  an  equivalent  for 
learning  a  trade.  However,  with  the  progress  of  our  indus- 
tries, manual  training  has  lost  this  meaning,  and  it  became 
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an  auxiliary  to  liberal  education.  Hiub,  by  the  very  force  of 
circumstances  in  our  social  and  industrial  developmenty  manna] 
training  has  become  an  educatire  function  in  our  schools.  In 
this  fact  we  find  the  rapid  growth  of  manual  training  schools. 
In  1890  only  thirty-seven  sdiool  systems  had  manual  training 
in  their  sdiools,  while  to-day  more  than  half  of  the  I9848 
cities  of  the  United  States,  each  with  4,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  have  adopted  manual  training  as  a  school  subject 

But  while  manual  training  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
integral  part  of  our  elementary  school  system,  its  position 
in  the  hig^  school  is  still  of  an  uncertain  and  undefined  na^ 
ture.  This  is  due  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our  industries  for 
higher  skill  and  better  educated  industrial  workers.  The 
high-school  boys  are  of  an  age  and  state  of  mind  where  they 
become  available  for  industrial  pursuits.  Hence  the  attempt 
to  have  the  manual  training  high  school  and  manual  train- 
ing in  the  high  school  serve  the  triple  function  of  supply- 
ing the  liberal  educational  needs  of  the  school  as  an  academy 
meeting  the  social  needs  of  a  community,  as  an  agency  to 
foster  progress  in  culture  and  civilization,  and  to  face  the 
economic  needs  of  commerce  and  industries  in  providing  skilled 
and  technically  educated  help. 

It  is  this  complexity  of  function  the  modem  high  school  is 
called  upon  to  perform,  which  raises  in  the  mind  of  the 
educator  visions  of  a  train  of  educational  problems,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  which  are  quite  fcnreign  to  his  profes- 
sional training  and  cure  liable  to  upset  those  pedagogic  tra- 
ditions whidi  assign  to  the  American  educational  system  the 
custody  of  an  exclusively  liberal  education. 

The  discussions  of  industrial  education  and  industrial 
schools  have  frightened  professional  educators  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  tradional  American  public  school,  with  its  mis- 
sion for  culture  and  civilization,  is  to  be  surrendered  to  com- 
mercialism and  to  be  submerged  in  a  flood  of  school  shops  in 
whidi  output  and  productive  capacity  are  the  diief  con- 
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aideration*  However,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  such  oat^ 
come.  The  tendency  to  commercialization,  if  it  does  exist, 
can  only  be  temporary  and  be  a  passing  phase  of  the  pre- 
vailing confusion  of  mind  of  what  we  need  and  of  the  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  the  educational  situation. 

THB    AIM    OF    INDUSTaiAI«    EDUCATION. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  aims  of  industrial  education  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  explanation  applies  only  to 
industrial  pursuits  and  excludes  ccmimercial,  agricultural,  and 
domestic  occupations.  At  the  outset  let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
the  progress  of  the  age  has  forced  upon  the  school  the  duty 
of  assuming  important  functions  whidi  were  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  home,  the  shop^  and  public  life.  Vocational 
education  for  industrial  pursuits  being  one  of  the  fimctions 
thus  having  been  thrust  upon  the  school,  it  follows  that  the 
manner  of  imparting  that  education  shall  proceed  upon  the 
orderly  sequence  of  the  established  educational  ordar  of  lower 
intermediate  and  higher  or  specialized  courses,  the  same  as  in 
educating  for  the  professions.  Our  present  confusion  in  the 
terms  and  meaning  of  industrial  education  arises  largely  from 
our  tendency  to  begin  this  form  of  education  at  the  top  or 
specialize  immediately  without  any  preparation  whatever. 

Seemingly  we  have  not  yet  outgrown  the  primitive  pioneer 
idea  that  any  manner  of  teaching  a  boy  the  manipulation  of 
tools,  and  tools  only,  will  forthwith  produce  a  skilled  mechanic 
and  valuable  citizen  such  as  the  industries  and  complex  civil- 
ization of  the  twentieth  century  need. 

As  soon  as  we  realize  that  industrial  education  is  just  as 
important  for  the  maintenance  of  the  welfare  and  integrity 
of  the  State  and  nation  as  is  liberal  education,  then  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  apply  to  that  education  the  same  peda- 
gogic principles  which  are  now  applied  to  professional  educa- 
tion. As  a  corollary  this  will  eventually  lead  to  State-aided 
industrial  schools.    Accordingly  our  industrial  education  would 
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begin  in  the  primary  grade  with  manual  training.  To  the 
degree  to  which  industrial  schools,  trade  and  technical  schools 
are  gaining  a  firmer  foothold  in  oiu*  educational  system,  to 
that  degree  will  manual  training  become  better  adjusted  to  its 
destined  mission  of  a  preparatory  course  for  industrial  educa- 
tion without  losing  its  value  as  an  aid  to  liberal  education. 

Our  young  people  are  lacking  the  power  of  imagination, 
and  in  the  combination  of  art  and  manual  training,  as  fore- 
shadowed in  the  union  of  the  art  and  manual  ti*aining  teach- 
ers' associations,  east  and  west — ^we  acquire  in  manual  train- 
ing a  valuable  agency  to  develop  imaginative  power  in  the 
young  people  and  an  aid  for  the  development  of  the  art 
sense. 

Our  manual  training  high  schools  or  technical  high 
schools,  or  mechanic's  arts  high  schools,  as  they  are  often 
called,  have  proven  unsatisfactory  agencies  for  industrial 
education.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  have  not  been  of  great  service.  In  fact 
they  have  been  of  important  benefit  to  those  whom  they  have 
reached  and  educated;  and,  as  a  help  in  our  transitory  state, 
manual  training  high  schools  have  done  much  good.  But 
this  form  of  schools  has  no  definite  vocational  aim.  They 
do  not  lead  anywhere  in  particular.  Their  tendencies  are  in 
the  direction  of  engineering  education.  They  are  training 
away  from  the  shop  in  the  sense  that  their  graduates  are 
rarely  found  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  workmen. 

As  to  manual  training  in  the  high  school  it  is  equally 
unsatisfactory  when  it  is  intended  to  serve  specific  aims. 
Every  high  school  ought  to  be  equipped  with  a  manual  train- 
ing department  as  a  supplement  to  liberal  education.  But 
when  we  attempt  specific  vocational  education  in  the  manual 
training  department  of  a  high  school  we  are  at  once  sharply 
reminded  that  industrial  education,  to  be  worth  having  and 
to  yield  the  desired  results,  cannot  be  tacked  on  to  liberal 
education  and  be  treated  as  a  pedagogic  by-product  with 
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little  or  no  reference  to  actual  industrial  ocmditioiia.  "Ae 
resulting  educational  waste  from  such  grouping  of  unhar- 
monious  educational  elements  is  greatly  increased  if  ^^ 
principal  of  a  high  school  does  not  comprehend  the  situatiim 
or  is  too  indifferent  and  indolent  to  get  out  of  the  old  ac- 
customed rut  of  pedagogic  traditions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  liberal  educational  and  industrial  educa- 
tion are  by  their  nature  antagonistic  to  each  other,  hence 
their  incompatibility  when  hitched  together  to  the  y<Ae  of 
the  old  traditional  liberal  high  sdiool.  Industrial  educa- 
tion, in  order  to  be  at  all  successful,  must  confine  itself  to 
the  teaching  of  concrete  subjects,  and  these  must  be  so  taught 
as  to  be  of  immediate  practical  application  in  the  shop,  stoie, 
or  office.  The  manner  and  methods  by  which  the  subjects  in 
a  liberal  high  sdiool  are  taught,  and  must  be  taught,  are 
foreign  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  industrial  education. 
Owing  to  the  unavoidable  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
educations,  the  teacher  of  liberal  education  looks  down  upon 
industrial  education  as  being  devoid  of  cultural  value.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  cultural  value  to  engineering 
education. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  this  attitude  of  mind  pro- 
duces a  misunderstanding  of  the  industrial  educational  situa- 
tion, whidi  is  detrimental  to  both  the  sdiool  and  the  industries. 
The  educators  are  accused  by  the  industrial  people  of  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  necessities  of  the  industries,  when  in 
reality  it  is  not  so  much  unwillingness  to  help  us  as  it  is  the 
inability  of  the  educator  to  do  all  the  work  he  is  expected  to 
do  with  the  antiquated  organization  of  our  educational  system 
whidi  has  not  expanded  with  the  ever-expanding  educational 
needs  of  the  country.  The  details  of  school  organization, 
taxation  for  school  purposes,  the  training  and  appointmoit 
of  teachers  as  it  exists  to-day,  are  the  same  as  they  were  forty 
yean  ago.  The  high  school  organization  with  its  classical 
course,  general  course,  teachers'  training  course,  commercial 
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coone,  identific  course,  manual  training  and  domestic  scienee 
course  is  the  same  as  it  was  a  generation  ago»  when  the  clas- 
sical course  was  all  that  was  required  to  be  taught.  Hence 
what  we  need  to-day  is  not  accusation,  suspicion,  and  misun- 
derstanding of  eadi  other's  worth  and  value,  but  a  sincere 
00-operatiye  spirit  of  all  concerned  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
expand  and  adjust  our  educational  system  to  present  needs 
and  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

The  people  must  be  educated  up  to  a  realization  of  the  situ- 
ation. Teachers  must  be  trained  for  industrial  schools,  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  own  as  an  industrial  nation.  These  teachen 
must  not  only  understand  how  to  educate  for  a  high  degree 
of  Tocational  efficiency,  but  also  to  be  able  to  undertake  the 
more  difficult  task  of  giving  to  industrial  education  a  cultural 
aspect.  This  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  civilixation. 
To  train  the  great  majority  of  our  industrial  workers  in 
nothing  else  but  the  expert  manipulation  of  tools  will  inevita- 
bly result  in  endangering  progress  and  our  civilization.  It 
will  also  result  in  a  mental  stagnation  whidi  will  lead  to  the 
brutalization  of  large  numbers  of  our  population. 

Next  we  need  a  differentiation  in  the  elementary  schools  so 
that  vocational  education  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same  or- 
derly sequence  as  professional  education  is  carried  on.  The 
former  is  just  as  essential  to  national  welfare  and  integrity 
as  is  the  latter.  Without  the  former  we  cannot  earn  the  means 
to  support  the  latter. 

The  boy  or  girl  going  to  work,  on  leaving  school,  ought  to 
find  a  suitable  industrial  or  continuation  sdiool,  to  be  sent 
there  by  the  employer  for  at  least  half  a  day  in  the  week. 
The  manufacturers  would  soon  realize  that  it  is  to  their  best 
interests  to  make  such  a  sacrifice. 

Since  I  am  a  product  of  the  Munich  continuation  schools,  I 
can  realize  their  advantages.  The  boy  who  leaves  school  at 
fourteen  forgets  what  little  he  had  learned,  and  he  soon  loses 
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the  power  and  inclination  for  intellectual  work.  He  becomes 
a  dully  inert  human  being  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  earn 
enough  to  satisfy  his  animal  wants. 

I  taught  evening  sdiool  to  mechanics,  thirty-six  years  ago, 
and  have  done  so  off  and  on  ever  since,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  the  present  generation  of  young  people  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  as  receptive  mentally  as  they  were  a  generation 
ago.  I  ascribe  this  phenomenon  largely  to  the  slowly  degen- 
erating influence  of  the  two  last  years  in  school. 

Continuation  schools  would  help  to  counteract  this  tendency 
to  mental  stagnation.  These  schools  would  also  have  the 
tendency  to  bring  the  manufacturer  closer  to  the  school  and 
make  him  appreciate  the  school  and  the  teachers  more  than  he 
does  now.  The  same  would  hold  good  with  the  parents  who 
would  become  reconciled  to  paying  taxes  for  these  schools  if 
they  find  their  children  are  benefited  thereby.  Tliose  who 
could  afford  to  go  to  school  years  longer  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  enter  an  industrial  school,  when  leaving  the 
school  at  fourteen,  as  a  preparation  for  specific  vocational 
training.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  better  preparation  that 
there  should  be  differentiation  of  courses  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  for  those  who  are  to  enter  industrial  life. 

NATURE  OP  THE  SUBJECTS  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

Manual  training,  in  order  to  yield  its  full  value,  should  run 
thru  all  grades.  In  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  it  should  be- 
come distinctively  preparatory  for  the  intermediate  indus- 
trial school  or  the  continuation  school.  The  various  stages 
of  its  pedagogic  progress  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  In  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
the  girls  should  enter  the  domestic  science  school,  and  the  boys 
should  be  given  advanced  work  of  their  own  planning. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Dodd,  in  a  paper  on  "Better  Grammar  Grade 
Provision  for  the  Vocational  Needs  of  Those  Likely  to  Enter 
Industrial  Pursuits,"  recommends  the  following  curriculum 
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for  the  seventh  or  ei^ith  grade,  to  be  yaiied  in  shop  work, 
according  to  prominence  of  local  trades. 

BOYS  PixzoM 

Shop  Work.  pexWkbx.      Minuthl 

Wood,  bench  work  snd  turning 8  tSO 

Metml  work,  filling,  forging,  etc 4  180 

Drmwing,  freehand  and  mechanical 6  SS6 

Practical  mathematics ft  Stft 

Enidiah  literature  and  composition 6  870 

Ciws   8  18ft 

Business  conditions  and  methods 8  188 

Hygiene  and  personal  habits 1  4ft 

"Ift  IftTft 
GIRLS                                             PmoDa. 

na  Wbxx.      MiiruTBa. 

Sewing,  hand  and  machine 870 

Garment  making,   embroidery 8  ... 

Cooking    (jplain,    invalid) 

Hottsckeemng,  textiles 8  870 

Design,  domestic  art 4  180 

Practical  mathematics   ft  88ft 

English  literature  and  composition 6  870 

Civics    8  18ft 

Business  conditions  and  methods 8  18ft 

Singing    1  4ft 

Gymnastics  and  hygiene 1  4ft 

8ft  lft78 

This  curriculum  is  flexible,  and,  without  sacrificing  the 
liberal  part  of  the  common  school,  it  contains  the  elements  of 
preparation  for  the  industrial  school.  As  the  author  says :  ^^It 
cultivates  intelligence,  resourcefulness,  manual  skill,  habitif  of 
industry,  and  the  appreciation  of  good  workmanship." 

INDUSTBIAIi  SCHOOLS. 

Hiose  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  work  on  leaving  school 
should  find  a  school  having  a  distinct  vocational  diaracter, 
but  without  pretending  to  teach  a  trade.  These  schools,  like 
the  continuation  schools,  should  have  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  superintendent,  this  committee  to  be  composed  of  in- 
dustrial men,  with  the  function  to  advise  on  purely  vocational 
matters  without  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the  superin- 
tendent. The  function  of  such  a  committee  would  be  to  check 
the  defiection  of  the  vocational  aims  of  the  sdiool  toward 
general  or  liberal  ends. 

It  is  the  inherent  tendency  in  our  educational  system  to 
gravitate  toward  liberal  education,  and  it  is  this  tendency 
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whidi  f oreyer  interferes  with  well-meant  attempts  to  use  the 
manual  training  department  of  a  liberal  high  school  for  dis- 
tinctive vocational  educational  purposes.  Where  part  of  the 
faculty  of  a  high  school  executes  the  functions  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  part  of  it  vocational  education  the  value  of  the 
vocational  end  is  invariably  minimized  and  dwarfed.  To 
preserve  the  vocational  aim  we  need  the  separate  and  industrial 
schooL  But  while  guarding,  upon  the  one  hand,  the  indac- 
trial  school  against  the  tendency  toward  liberal  education, 
upon  the  other  hand,  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  have  the  indus- 
trial school  become  too  narrow  and  unduly  specialised.  The 
aim  toward  vocational  and  civic  efficiency  and  responsibility 
should  be  carefully  blended.  Prof.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  sums 
up  the  function  of  the  industrial  sdiool  as  follows : 

1.  Ability  to  grasp  a  situation;  to  see  what  is  to  be  done. 

5.  Ability  to  interpret  directions;  spoken,  written  and 
drawn. 

8.  Ability  to  foresee  what  will  be  required,  and  to  plan 
accordingly. 

4.  Ability  to  co-operate  intelligently  with  others. 

6.  Ability  to  do  thoroly  well  what  is  undertaken. 

6.  Ability  to  estimate  values  justly. 

7.  Ability  to  secure  from  work  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
success. 

In  the  Mamud  Trcimkag  MagaaAne  of  June,  1909,  Pkof. 
Bobert  W.  Selvidge  offers  a  tentative  plan  of  a  curriculum  for 
an  intermediate  industrial  sdiool. 

FIRST  YEAH.  SECOND  YEAR. 

Ebgfiili  SOO  MIb.  English   SOO  BGd. 

History     MO  **  History     , tOO  * 

Mftthcnatict    SOO  "  Msthenuitics    tOO  " 

MateHals  tnd  Sources SOO  "  Physical    Science iSO  " 

Physical    Science t40  **  Mechanical  Drawing S80  " 

Mechanical  Drawing tiO  **  Shop  Work 840  * 

Shop  Work 7t0  ** 

(To  he  continued^  wUh  dkcussian  of  **CofifHinuaiion  SehodU.**) 


8(yeti  8(crct8  of  Succeee  wf tfe  Bngiieh  Ctasece 

Bt  Fix>e£Nce  Elijs  Sheijiy 
L     Let  the  pupil  correct  his  own  productions. 
II.     Suggestions  on  assigning  topics  and  stimulating  in- 
dividual effort. 
m.     Correlation. 
IV.     Teach  him  it  is  "EngUsh." 
v.     Some  reasons  for  untiring  criticism  of  all  his  written 
work. 
VI.     Use  of  reference  books.   '^Copying,"  and  how  to  pre- 
vent it. 
VII.     Coming  in  touch  with  your  class. 
Last  of  ally  and  first  of  all,  coming  in  touch  with  your 
class  is  the  secret  of  success  in  teaching  English.    You  must 
be  the  mainspring  of  the  works. 

Indeed,  I  think  you  can  more  easily  persuade  children  to 
eat  breakfast-food  without  sugar  than  to  apply  themselves 
to  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  literature — ^unless  the 
mess  be  highly  sweetened.  And  ^'teacher''  is  the  only  one  in 
the  world  who  can  make  this  work  sweet  for  them. 

Oversight  of  their  work,  which  we  have  discussed  in  the 
six  papers  preceding  this,  is  excellent,  is  in  fact  essential,  but 
the  very  life  and  fiber  of  this  oversight  is  insight  into  them- 
selves. If  you  correct  a  boy's  exercise,  and  know  not  the  boy 
— ^you  miss  the  point. 

You  it  is  who,  by  subtle  daily  suggestion,  must  awaken 
in  them  the  first  real  desire  to  speak  correctly,  to  write,  to 
become  versed  in  literature.  As  long  as  they  do  not  ''see  the 
use"  your  teaching  will  tell  very  little.  The  young  learn 
by  imitation.  The  will  becomes  fired  to  speak  like  you,  to 
write  as  readily  as  you,  to  have  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  like 
you,  the  names  of  books,  authors,  various  quotations,  and  a 
familiarity  with  aU  the  field  of  literature. 

English  is  the  music,  the  diild-mind  the  instrument,  you 
the  performer.     It  takes  practice  to  become  an  expert  per- 
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former — ^a  little  theory  and  a  lot  of  practice — yes,  long  tedi- 
ous application  to  become  perfect;  but  you  might  improre 
a  little  to-day. 

Have  you  said,  **I  simply  can  not  get  the  work  oat  of 
them?"  Come  now,  be  patient  with  yourself  for  a  little 
After  all  you  are  a  master;  at  least,  it  is  your  right,  if  you 
choose  to  claim  your  own. 

However,  a  mastership  in  teaching  is  not  yours  merdy  for 
that  wish  made  in  a  glowing  daydream,  while  the  hands  lay 
folded  and  the  eyes  gazed  into  space. 

If  you  are  attempting  to  teach  English,  rise  up. 

Gret  into  close  touch  with  them  there;  know  their  minds. 
Your  work  will  be  more  congenial  and  their  lives  brighter. 

**But  *know  their  minds,'  "  you  exclaim,  ^^their  little  squirm- 
ing, lawless  minds!  Why,  John's  is  off  in  the  woods;  NeQ's 
is  intent  upon  her  curls ;  only  Louise  hears  what  I  am  saying. 
Ah  me,  ah  me !  While  now  in  another  second  the  class  brain, 
every  bright  little  atom  of  it,  is  all  a-change  again  like  a  toy 
kaleidoscope." 

Let  us  grasp  the  situation  practically  and  mark  out  a 
course  for  ourselves.  What  shall  we  study,  what  shall  we  do, 
that  we  may  possess  the  wizard's  key  to  success? 

First,  then,  two  things  to  learn : 

1.  Psychology. 

2.  Your  pupils. 

1.  Psychology:  laws  of  child-mind.  It  is  necessary  for 
you  to  learn  how  the  child  comes  to  knew.  Get  some  good 
text  on  psydiology.  Ponder  over  it.  It  is  the  teacher's  chart, 
pointing  out  rocks  and  shoals,  and  revealing  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  Little  by  little  you  will  master  it.  Observe  its 
workings  among  children  in  and  out  of  school. 

You  will  be  amazed  and  delighted  to  find  how  quickly  it 
will  become  second  nature  to  you  to  act  in  accordance  with 
these  laws.  To  use  a  telling  bit  of  our  American  slang,  you 
will  begin  to  **make  a  hit"  with  the  hitherto  odious  subjects. 
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Naturally  very  much  in  the  text  booksy  and  often  topics 
given  for  composition^  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  our  best 
literature,  lies  beyond  their  mental  experience  and  taste.  These 
must  be  so  presented  as  to  attract  their  minds,  ebe  they  will 
seem  tedious,  "doy." 

(a)  Right  there  is  one  of  those  laws  to  be  most  pains- 
takingly heeded.  The  child  will  not  fix  his  mind  upon  any- 
thing distasteful.  Neither  conscience,  nor  policy,  nor  am- 
bition, can  make  as  strong  an  appeal  to  him  as  his  own,  ^*I 
don't  want  to.''  Therefore,  be  thou  wise:  study  to  call  forth 
his  "want  to." 

(6)  Another  of  of  his  unalterables :  he  can  not,  physically 
can  not,  continue  long  in  one  bent  of  mind.  Your  time  and 
fret  and  scold  words  are  all  wasted  if  he  has  reached  that 
point. 

(c)  A  third  law  native  to  child-mind  is  insatiable  curiosity. 
Make  this  your  handiest  lever.  Often  you  can  literally  pry 
the  class  over  a  difficult  lesson,  if  you  can  get  them  to  won- 
dering about  it. 

For  instance,  with  a  knotty  sentence  in  grammar,  step  to 
the  board  without  a  word  as  the  class  is  seated  and  draw  a 
naked  diagram  (after  your  favorite  method)  for  this  sen- 
tence, not  writing  in  a  word.  Then  say,  "The  only  hard  sen- 
tence in  the  lesson  to-day  exactly  fits  this  diagram,  find 
it  quickly.  We^U  put  it  up  first  and  then  all  the  rest  of 
the  lesson  will  be  just  a  pleasure."  Never  let  such  an  exerdsee 
drag.    Help  them  out  if  needs  be.    Make  it  move. 

With  advanced  pupils  you  can  often  make  a  bright,  brisk 
lesson  hour  out  of  some  despised  biography,  or  abstract  poem, 
by  a  littie  jugglery  based  upon  applied  psychology. 

{d)  You  will  learn  also  that  pride  is  a  most  potent  mo- 
tive. Did  you  never  consider  that  eadi  and  every  system  of 
marks  and  grading  is  but  a  useless  waste  of  the  teacher's  time 
in  itself,  were  it  not  for  this  law  of  pride,  both  pride  in  being 
ranked  above  one's  fellows — that  ancient  root  of  class  and 
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caste — and  pride  in  the  results  of  one's  labor?    **Wlio  /  am,** 
and  **what  /  have  done,"  is  old  as  old. 

{e)  Let  me  mention  but  one  more  of  the  many  laws  psy- 
chology will  unfold  to  you. 

From  kindergarten  to  cap-and-gown  you  may  count  upon 
a  demand  for  individual  attention.  The  present  day  instruc- 
tor with  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  pupils  can  perhaps  seldom 
take  advantage  of  this,  except  in  special  cases  of  insubordi- 
nation or  discouragement.  It  undoubtedly  yields  a  big  proBt 
on  the  time,  however. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  learn  is  the  exceptions  to  these  laws, 
namely  your  own  pupils.  Prepare  for  a  deal  with  them  aa 
they  are;  not  as  you  would  like  them  to  be.  Do  not  punish 
a  child  for  being  a  child. 

Give  some  heed  to  each  individual's  physical  peculiarities. 
Often  imdue  nervousness,  poor  eyes,  or  malaria,  not  disobedi- 
ence, makes  one  restless,  inattentive  and  irritable. 

Find  out  as  far  as  possible  the  environs  from  which  they 
come,  especially  where  it  is  a  child  you  have  difficulty  with, 
or  one  whom  you  can  not  draw  out. 

In  his  exercise  book  you  will  learn  his  undisguised  self,  that 
is  his  mental  self.  Insist  upon  a  separate  exercise  book  for 
EInglish  and  stick  to  the  same  one  day  after  day.  From  this 
you  can  read  each  one's  process  of  thought,  his  native  bent, 
and  his  peculiar  weaknesses. 

Another  bit  of  information  that  will  aid  you  to  get  moun- 
tains of  work  done:  find  out  and  jot  down  in  memory  the 
pet  hopes  and  ideal  of  each.  You  can  often  readi  boys  in 
particular  by  this  appeal. 

So  much  for  what  we  must  learn.     Now,  some  practical 
ways  of  coming  in  touch  with  your  class — ^two  things  to  do: 
1st:  Prepare  befordiand. 
Snd :  Use  tact. 

1st.  Outside  preparation  for  the  recitation  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  in  all  English  classes.     The  text  must  be 
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to  you  like  the  air  you  breathe,  so  that  all  your  attentioii  may 
be  concentrated  upon  arousing  and  holding  their  interest. 
When  you  abstract  yourself  to  think  out  an  analysis,  or  loop 
up  a  reference,  your  power  is  off. 

Have  ready  always  one  or  more  little  mechanical  exercises 
or  illustrations  to  bring  in  unexpectedly,  lest  a  hard  subject 
become  disagreeable.  Always  avoid  that  as  you  would  a 
plague. 

For  instance,  have  prepared  on  slips  of  paper  several  num- 
bered questions  on  the  hard  topic  On  separate  unnumbered 
slips  write  the  answers.  These  are  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  matter  in  new  lights.  Distribute 
these. 

Let  Number  One  read  his  question  and  the  pupil  who  be- 
lieves his  slip  gives  the  correct  answer  rise  at  once  and  read  it. 

Spend  but  a  few  minutes  on  any  such  exercise.  Hiey  are 
to  serve  as  little  recreations. 

Another  suggestion  is  a  rapid  run  of  review  questions  an- 
swered orally.  Pupils  feel  wonderfully  refreshed  to  find  they 
do  know  something  after  failing  utterly,  perhaps,  on  the 
day's  lesson. 

Again  have  ready  marked  passages  in  several  books  where 
illustrations  occur  of  certain  figures  of  speech,  or  other  points 
you  wish  brought  out  and  fixed  in  the  memory.  Let  these 
be  fascinating,  unusual,  or  even  humorous  bits ;  call  now  and 
then  an  some  straying  mind  to  step  before  the  class  and  read 
one  of  these. 

£ven  in  very  large  advanced  classes  some  such  momentary 
variations  from  the  routine  will  help  you  greatly  to  come  into 
touch  with  them  and  hold  their  interest.  These  devices  may 
be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

2nd.  Li  the  second  place  use  tact.  This  ^^touch"  by  which 
you  are  to  accomplish  so  much  must  be  very  tactful,  very 
intimate,  and  yet  always  unobtnisive.  Your  working  knowl- 
edge of  them  must  not  seem  to  be  ^^bossing."  They  will  be 
prudishly  quick  to  resent  that. 
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WUl  to  enjoy  the  lesson  yourself.  You  will  gain  just  as 
he  who  joins  in  their  sports  acquires  influence  over  them. 

Cultivate  a  pleasing  manner  of  putting  things.  Truly 
your  attire,  your  ease  of  movement,  your  quality  of  voice,  all 
of  these  weigh  even  more  in  the  schoolroom  than  they  do  in 
society.  With  tact  you  can  make  every  one  of  these  things 
score  a  point  for  attention  and  interest  in  the  work. 

Speak  quietly  and  soothingly  to  those  you  have  found  to 
be  nervous.  Poking  fun  at  this  one  puts  him  in  a  pleasant 
himior,  while  it  would  throw  another  all  out  of  humor. 

You  may  compel  a  pupil  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  mem- 
orizing, or  figuring,  or  reading,  but  you  cannot  compel  him 
to  express  thoughts  on  a  topic  if  your  very  method  of  ap- 
proaching it  confuses  or  antagonizes  him.  He  will  be  for  the 
time  incapable  of  concentrating  his  thought. 

Enthusiasm  is  as  contagious  as  a  laugh.  Yours  must  be 
real.    You  can  pass  no  counterfeits  here. 

Strive  also  to  keep  ever  in  the  background  what  you  want, 
and  the  ground  you  intend  to  cover  this  month;  as  if  you 
were  some  feudal  lord  with  vassals  to  slave  for  you.  Choose 
rather  the  role  of  diplomat.  Let  it  be  what  pages  they  are 
going  to  get  over  this  week,  etc.  All  arguments  and  decisions 
should  be  made  tactfully,  as  between  the  student's  own  in- 
clination and  his  best  good;  not  as  between  his  desire  and 
your  desire. 

And  so  on  ever  and  ever,  tact,  tact,  tact. 

Success  with  classes  in  English,  more  than  in  any  other 
subject,  depends  upon  your  coming  into  touch  with  them  and 
the  work  yourself. 

finally  let  your  vision  be  always  and  ever  of  the  future. 
With  your  whole  heart  add  a  little  every  day  to  that  store 
of  intelligence  which  will  one  day  be  their  treasury. 
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Bt  J.  S.  Thobntok,  B.  a.,  in  The  Educational  Timei 

In  the  year  1828  the  Swedish  State,  recognizing  the  ri« 
fpdity  apt  to  characterize  State  schools,  erected  a  secondary 
school  (the  Nya  Elementarskola),  whose  special  purpose 
should  be  to  try  educational  experiments  for  the  good  of  the 
other  schools  in  the  land.  That  school  still  exists.  It  has 
done  good  and  useful  work,  amply  justifying  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure on  it.  But,  tho  very  extraordinary  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  to  it  an  unlimited  freedom  of  experiment,  it 
tries  fewer  and  fewer  experiments  as  the  years  go  on — ^approx- 
imates, in  fact,  more  and  more  to  an  ordinary  State  secondary 
schooL 

The  State  schools  in  Sweden  were  absolutely  free  until  1904, 
except  that  some  small  payment  had  to  be  made  for  firing,  for 
the  school  library,  and  for  repairs.  But  now  a  fee  of  80 
kronor  (eJbout  $8.00)  a  year  is  charged  in  the  upper  school 
(gymnasium)  and  20  kronor  in  the  lower  (Realikola).  These 
fees  are  so  low  that  a  good  private  school  (at  any  rate  for 
boys)  can  hardly  exist,  unless  the  State  give  a  subvention 
much  more  liberal  than  is  given,  for  example,  in  Denmark. 
In  1908  eleven  aided  schools  of  this  kind — some  of  them  boys' 
schools  and  the  rest  co-education  schools  {Siunskolor) — ^re- 
ceived altogether  less  than  $30,000. 

Was  it  worth  while?  Was  there  an  adequate  return  to  the 
State  for  the  sums  expended? 

People  often  think  that  private  initiative  may  henceforth 
be  dispensed  with;  and  so  it  may  be  of  use  for  once  to  take 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  private  schools  have  hitherto  accom- 
plished and  what  they  still  occupy  themselves  with.  Such  a 
hasty  bird's-eye  view  cannot  be  in  any  measure  complete;  but 
even  a  few  outlines  may  be  of  interest. 

I.    NEW    FORMS    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Teaching  of  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  higher  school. 
(Here  Palmgren's  Samskola  led  the  way.) 
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The  elementary  sdiool  as  the  basis  for  the  higher  acliooL 
(Fjellstedka  School;  private  school  in  Lund.) 

The  division  of  the  higher  school  into  a  middle  school  and 
a  gymnasium,  with  completed  courses  and  separate  goa)  f <Hr 
the  middle  school.  (Here  the  private  sdiool  and  gymnasium 
in  Uppsala  led  the  way.) 

The  three-year  gymnasium,  wiih  the  three-year  Latm 
cowne,  as  against  the  usual  four-year  course.  (Uppaala  Pri- 
vate Gymnasium.) 

Experiments  with  different  (foreign)  languages  as  chief 
language,  and  a  varying  order  in  which  they  succeed  one 
another.  (Beskow's  School,  Fru  Almquist's  Samskola,  Whitr 
lock's  Samskola,  Uppsala,  Gothenburg  and  Lundsberg.) 

The  higher  school  arranged  as  a  country  boarding  schooL 
(Lundsberg.) 

Measures  for  diminishing  the  pressure  of  too  many  sub- 
jects, partly  by  '^concentrated  instruction,"  partly  by  finish- 
ing certain  subjects  midway  in  the  school  course.  (Beskow's 
School,  Fru  Ahnquist's  Samskola,  Whitlock's  Samskola  and 
Lund.) 

Class  libraries  and  class  museums.    (Whitlock's  Samskola.) 

Lectures  outside  the  school  course.  For  instance,  from 
Whitlock's  Samskola  has  ccwae  the  plan  for  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations in  social  subjects,  which  have  been  arranged  in 
common  for  schools  in  Stockholm. 

Instruction  in  sexual  hygiene.  (Whitlock's  Samskola  and 
Uppsala.) 

U.   PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS  IK   THE  SERVICE  OF  )£]>UCATI0N 

WITHIN  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOI. 

Educational  wood-sloyd.  (First  came  Palmgren's  Sam- 
skola. The  formation  of  courses  and  methods  has  also  been 
promoted  by  other  private  schools.) 

Smith's  work  and  other  work  in  metal.  (Uppsala  Private 
School.) 
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Household  economy  in  the  Samskola.  (Uppsala  Private 
School. )  The  School  of  Household  Economy  in  Uj^sala,  the 
most  important  institution  of  its  kind  in  Scandinavia^  had  its 
beginning  in  the  school  kitchen  of  the  private  school. 

Book  printing  (in  Gothenburg.  The  Samskola,  for  in* 
stance,  prints  school  books). 

Bookbinding  (Whitlock's  Samskola). 

Free  games  in  school  time,  as  part  of  the  time-table.  (VIThit^ 
lock's  Samskola,  Uppsala,  Lundsberg,  and  other  schools,  with 
a  paid  instructor.) 

in.  vsw  MXTKon  in  various  subjscts 

Improvements  in  religious  instruction  are  promoted  espe- 
cially by  Whitlock's  Samskola  and  the  Samskola  in  Gothen- 
burg. 

A  rearrangement  of  the  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue; 
lectures  whose  aim  is  to  teach  pupils  to  express  themselves 
orally;  essay  writing,  even  in  the  lowest  classes  (Beskow's 
School,  Whitlock's  Samskola,  Uppsala,  and  others). 

There  are  two  schools  which  have  been  foremost  in  intro- 
ducing the  new  method  of  language  instruction  (the  imita- 
tive method  and  practical  instruction) — Beskow's  School  (with 
the  help  of  Hjorth's  and  Lindhagen's  text-books)  and  Palm- 
gren's,  whose  contributions  to  education  in  matters  like  sloyd 
and  language  teaching  have  awakened  attention  in  foreign 
lands.  Modem  methods  in  language  teaching  have  been  built 
up  and  applied  in  all  private  schools  long  before  they  found 
entrance  into  the  public  schools. 

A  new  ordering  of  the  way  of  teaching  Greek.  (Uppsala 
Private  Gymnasium.) 

New  plans  for  teaching  history,  with  the  aim  of  uniting 
Swedish  history  and  general  history,  and  also  of  bringing 
political  history,  church  history,  and  the  history  of  literature 
into  closer  mutual  connection.  (Beskow's  Sdiool,  Whitlock's 
Samskola  and  Uppsala.) 
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The  uniting  of  instruction  in  geography  and  biology  in  the 
lower  classes.     (Beskow's  School  and  Gothenburg.) 

The  new  scheme  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the  Realskola 
was  first  drawn  up  and  applied  in  Fru  Almquist's  School  and 
in  Beskow's  School. 

Methods  of  teaching  botany  and  geology,  with  chief  weight 
laid  upon  the  purely  biological  sides  of  tikt  subject,  and  with 
experiments  and  series  of  observations  conducted  by  the  pu- 
pils, had  long  been  in  use  in  private  schools  {e.  g^  in  Stod:- 
holm,  Gothenburg  and  Uppsala)  before  they  were  formulated 
in  the  new  schemes  of  the  public  schools. 

The  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  the  appli- 
cation of  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  {e.  g.^  by  connect- 
ing it  with  essay  writing)  has  been  carried  out  in  several 
private  schools  (amongst  others,  in  Whitlock's  Samskola,  in 
Gothenburg  and  Uppsala). 

A  series  of  models  for  metal  work  in  accordance  with  educa- 
tional needs  (in  direct  opposition  to  the  methods  used  in  the 
elementary  school)  has  been  worked  out  and  put  into  use  in 
Uppsala. 


8ottie  Xmpr«88f one  of  8ccondary  Gfrtd'  8d>oole 

in  Germany 

By  M.  a.  Boweri^ey,  in  "The  Academe'* 

This  summer  I  visited  Hohere  Mddschenschulen  [high 
schools  for  girls]  in  Berlin  and  Dresden.  The  State  provides 
the  majority  of  these  schools,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils 
is  from  four  hundred  upwards;  but  there  are  also  a  great 
many  private  schools  under  State  inspection.  Here  the  cur- 
riculimi  and  methods  of  teaching  are  the  same  as  in  the  public 
schools,  but  the  fees  are  higher  and  the  classes  are,  as  a  rule, 
smaller.  In  the  public  schools  the  numbers  are  much  as  in 
our  secondary  schools — nominally  not  over  thirty,  actually 
sometimes  exceeding  forty.  As  might  be  expected,  these 
schools  have  the  advantage  in  buildings,  as  most  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  have  to  content  themselves  with  an  adapted 
dwelling-house.  All  the  newer  State  buildings  are  excellent; 
the  staircases  and  corridors  are  wide  enough  for  at  least  six 
children  to  walk  abreast;  the  rooms  are  large  and  airy  and 
are  well  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  appliances.  There 
is,  curiously  enough,  a  good  deal  of  rather  old-fashioned 
school  furniture  still  in  use ;  even  the  new  desks  are  almost  all 
of  the  dual  description,  with  a  fixed  sloping  top  for  writing 
and  a  shelf  below  for  books. 

The  compulsory  school  age  in  the  Hohere  Madschenschulen 
is  from  six  to  sixteen ;  but  a  further  four  years'  course  in  prep- 
aration for  the  University  is  provided  in  many  schools.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case  the  girls  are  allowed  to  attend  correspond- 
ing classes  in  the  boys'  Gymnasmm  [boys'  high  school]. 
The  State  provides  no  education  for  children  under  six. 
There  are,  however,  some  private  kindergartens,  and  many 
parents  like  to  have  Kindergartnerirmen  (trained  on  Froe- 
belian  lines)  as  nursery  governesses  for  quite  small  children. 
But,  officially,  the  education  of  the  child  begins  in  the  half- 
year  in  which  his  sixth  birthday  occurs.     When  the  child 
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first  comes  to  the  public  school  he  attends  for  three  hours 
every  morning,  and  is  immediately  plunged  into  the  serious 
work  of  reading  and  writing.  I  saw  no  handwork  other  than 
drawing  and  needlework.  The  latter  is  begun  in  the  first 
or  second  year  and  is  compulsory  for  five  years.  Drawing 
is  begun  rather  later  and  continued  thruout.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  what  we  generally  call  kindergarten  work 
as  distinguished  from  ordinary  school  work,  no  paper  folding 
or  clay  modelling,  no  organized  games,  and  only  a  smaU 
amount  of  singing.  Writing  is  done  from  the  beginning  in 
ruled  copy-books,  first  in  pencil  and  soon  afterwards  in  ink. 
The  German  written  characters  are  taught  first,  as  they  are 
simpler  than  the  printed  ones.  These  lessons  appear  in  their 
earliest  form  in  the  time-table  as  Schreiblesen  [writing-read- 
ing]- 

The  school  hours,  for  all  except  the  lowest  class,  are  from 

eight  to  one  o'clock  every  day,  including  Saturday.  Two  or 
three  times  a  week  there  may  be  an  additional  lesson  from 
one  to  two  o'clock.  There  are  thus  five  or  six  lessons  each 
morning,  with  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  between 
them.  At  ten  o'clock  the  children  eat  their  ^'second  break- 
fast," a  substantial  lunch  of  sandwiches  and  fruit,  which  they 
bring  from  home.  Milk  is  obtainable  in  the  school.  Every 
child,  as  she  comes  to  school,  carries  a  very  large  satchel 
strapped  on  her  back,  like  a  Rucksack^  and  her  lunch-tin 
suspended  from  her  neck  in  front.  The  teachers  eat  a  similar 
lunch  in  more  or  less  haste.  The  dinner  hour  is  2.S0  or  8, 
and  the  children  all  go  home  for  this  meal,  as  there  is  no 
afternoon  school.  Thia  arrangement  is  doubtless  convenient 
for  the  teachers,  but,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  intervals,  the 
hours  seemed  to  me  very  long  for  the  children. 

The  amount  of  home-work  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  teacher.  There  is  a  nominal  limit  of  from 
one  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  class,  but  I 
gathered  that  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  this.    In  all  these 
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cases  that  came  under  my  notice  the  amount  set  seemed  to 
me  very  moderate.  There  was  apparently  a  general  feeling 
that  girls  ought  not  to  have  much  home-work,  but  that  for 
modem  languages  a  certain  amount  was  always  necessary. 

French  is  begun  at  the  age  of  eight,  with  five  or  six  lessons 
a  week;  English  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  with  four 
lessons.  Both  are  taught  at  first  by  the  conversational  method ; 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  in  Grermany,  as  in  England, 
that  the  speaking  of  a  foreign  language  cannot  be  prop* 
erly  learnt  at  school.  The  use  of  the  phonetic  script  for 
children  was  deprecated  by  all  the  teachers  to  whom  I  spoke 
about  it.  Only  in  one  case,  a  class  of  beginners  in  French, 
did  I  see  a  card  with  the  phonetic  symbols  in  use.  The 
children  were  taught  their  meaning,  connected  each  with 
a  typical  word,  and  were  drilled  in  the  sounds,  but  they 
saw  no  words  written  in  the  script,  and  thus  avoided  all  pos- 
sible confusion  in  spelling. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  English  reading  books 
most  in  use:  **Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "Black  Beauty," 
**Little  Women,'*  "The  Golden  Age."  In  the  upper  classes 
a  favorite  is  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat."  Shakespeare  is  read 
in  all  the  higher  classes;  Tennyson's  best  known  poem  is 
"Einoch  Arden."    Foreign  history  Is  not  neglected. 

Altho  due  consideration  is  given  to  English  and  French, 
by  far  the  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  study 
of  the  Grerman  language,  history,  and  literature.  From  the 
first,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  answer  in  complete  sen- 
tences and  to  speak  freely  and  consecutively  for  some  minutes 
before  the  class.  This  is  continued  thruout,  and  the  elder 
girls  stand  up  and  address  the  class  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, and  in  very  clear  and  fluent  speech.  In  their  own 
language,  German  children  have,  of  course,  from  an  early 
age,  to  learn  a  great  deal  of  grammar.  They  learn  a  double 
terminology,  German  and  Latin:  thus,  children  eight  years 
old  were  drilled  in  the  meaning  of  Gegenwari^  Fraesen»;  Em- 
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zahl^  Singular;  Mdmlich^  Moictdimimf  &c.  This  was  not 
necessarily  a  preparation  for  Latin,  as  the  majority  of  the 
children  do  not  take  the  Gymmmum  course,  and  Latin  is  not 
included  in  the  ordinary  curriculum.  Religious  instruction 
is  given  in  school  hours  either  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  Protestant  children  are  taught  by  the  ordinary  staff, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  by  visiting  teachers. 

Games,  such  as  rounders  and  tennis,  have  lately  been  in- 
troduced into  the  schools,  and  physical  training,  with  ap- 
paratus, is,  as  might  be  expected  in  Grermany,  an  important 
subject.  In  one  case  the  number  of  lessons  increased  from 
one  to  three  weekly  as  the  children  went  up  the  sdiool.  In 
another  case  the  whole  school  had  a  lesson  of  twenty  minutes 
in  '^free  movements"  every  day  and  an  additicmal  lesson 
once  a  week  in  the  gymnasium.  The  girls  drilled  in  loose 
knickerbockers  without  skirts. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  school  training  is  to  fit  the  girls 
for  home  life.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  who  prepare  for 
the  University,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  strain 
of  examination  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  girls'  professions  is  becoming  troublesome  in  Germany, 
too.  The  tendency  of  the  male  teacher  is  to  make  more 
allowance  for  the  sex  of  the  pupil  than  is  made  by  a  woman. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why,  in  a  country  where  the  male 
teacher  greatly  preponderates,  so  very  much  less  work  is 
expected  of  a  girl  than  of  her  brother. 

Most  girls  who  leave  at  sixteen  take  a  course  of  domestic 
training  in  some  form  or  else  go  abroad.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  cookery  is  far  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
taken  by  the  way  during  the  ordinary  school  course.  The 
general  impression  is  one  of  a  very  cheerful  and  healthy 
school  life,  with  plenty  of  interests,  but  with  rather  less, 
perhaps,  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  than  is  the  case  in 
our  high  schools. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the 
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teacher.  As  mentioned  above,  a  four  years  course,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty,  is  taken  in  preparation  for  the  University. 
Without  a  University  education  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
post  as  teacher  in  any  but  the  lower  class  of  a  secondary 
school,  and  the  number  of  women  who  qualify  themselves  for 
higher  work  increases  every  year.  When  the  year  of  special 
training  is  added  it  will  be  seen  that  a  well-qualified  teacher 
can  hardly  enter  the  profession  before  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and,  indeed,  twenty-seven  is  a  more  usual  age.  When,  how- 
ever, a  teacher  has  once  obtained  a  post  his  status  with 
regard  to  salary,  security  of  tenure,  and  pension  is  so  much 
better  than  is  the  general  rule  here  that  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  men  are  more  ready  to  choose  this  profession  in  Grer- 
many  than  in  the  United  States.  At  present  every  staff  con- 
tains a  majority  of  masters,  and  the  principal  is  always  a 
man.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  middle  schools  (Burger^ 
schulen)  and  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  it  is  generaUy 
recognized  that  a  larger  number  of  women  teachers  would 
be  beneficial  to  a  girls'  school,  and  the  women  who  have  quali- 
fied are  readily  admitted  to  the  higher  posts.  The  private 
schools  are  under  the  headship  of  women;  but  there  arc  in 
all  cases  some  male  visiting  teachers. 


Cbc  Over-Organfzed  8cf)oot  OIrt 

A  Maiden  Aunt's  Meditation 
In  the  London  Journal  of  Education 

^*No,  I  have  not  read  it.  Well,  you  see,  I  have  no  time 
for  reading — or  for  anything,  in  fact" 

The  speaker  was  not  a  hard-worked  toiler  in  a  city  slum, 
nor  a  careworn  mother  full  of  domestic  labois  and  anxieties. 
Nor  did  she  appear  at  all  to  be  pitied  as  she  stood  before  me, 
a  bright,  rosy,  well-grown  schoolgirl  of  fifteen,  swinging  a 
tennis  racket  and  looking  the  picture  of  health  and  vigor. 

As  Miss  Celia  departed  to  the  school  playing  fields,  I  sat 
under  the  trees,  not  reading  my  book,  but  meditating  upon 
Celia  and  the  schoolgirl  of  to-day,  maritally  contrasting  her 
with  the  girl  of  my  own  school  days,  somewhere  in  the  dghties. 
One  of  my  first  conclusions  was  that  there  was  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  Celia's  plea  of  *^o  time."  We  certainly  had  a 
golden  expanse  of  leisure  that  the  girls  of  to-day  never  seem 
to  have.  Yet  they  have  less  actual  school  hours.  Where  does 
the  difference  come  in?  To  begin  with,  tho  the  time  spent 
in  school  is  not  so  great,  the  number  of  subjects  studied  is 
greater.  In  this  age  some  new  subject  is  always  being  added 
to  the  crowded  curriculum — ^nature  study,  additional  branches 
of  science  and  mathematics,  civics  or  the  latest  social  craze, 
with  all  the  technical  work  that  has  crept  in.  This  entails 
more  preparation,  each  teacher  adding  her  quota  to  the  whole 
sum  for  the  unlucky  pupil — ^more  unlucky  still  if  she  learns 
music  in  addition.  Indeed,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  recently 
that  she  had  allowed  her  girls  to  drop  their  piano  lessons 
until  they  had  left  school,  as  they  really  had  no  time  at  aU  to 
practice.  And  yet  the  technical  work^of  the  years  from  ten 
to  eighteen  csin  never  be  compensated  for  in  this  case. 

Celia  has  lessons  in  the  piano  and  elocution,  and  these  de- 
mand preparation  in  addition  to  school  work.  She  goes  to 
cookery  classes  and  dancing  classes  and  attends  a  gymnasium. 
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In  connection  with  her  leisous  in  botany  and  nature  study 
there  are  obsermtions  to  be  made  and  recorded  by  the  pupils, 
and  personally  conducted  tours  of  the  fields  in  the  neighbor- 
hood once  a  week.  Cridcet,  tennis,  and  hockey  have  their 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  and  eadi  girl  must  give  a  oer» 
tain  time  to  the  practice  of  games.  Celia  never  has  tim.e  to 
walk  with  her  parents  or  to  play  with  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  As  she  says,  she  gets  no  time  to  read;  so,  in 
spite  of  literature  lessons,  she  seems  nearly  ignorant  of  the 
masterpieces  of  her  own  language  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  that  she  has  **got  up^'  for  examination,  and  which  she 
hates  the  very  sight  of  now.  She  thought  me  very  old- 
maidish,  not  to  say  early  Victorian,  because  I  inquired  if  she 
had  read  ''The  Talisman.'^  Scott!  Why,  she  had  got  up 
''Quentin  Durward"  for  an  examination  once,  but  she  should 
never  think  of  reading  such  dry  stuff  for  amusement!  The 
most  ordinary  classical  allusions  are  lost  upon  her.  In  gen- 
eral information  she  is  deplorably  weak,  probably  because  she 
has  no  time  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  her  elders — ^in  fact, 
listenii^  plays  a  small  part  in  the  life  of  the  rising  generation. 
But,  I  hear  some  one  say,  Celia  is  not  overworked  or  her 
heafth  would  suffer,  and  you  have  admitted  that  she  is  full  of 
health  and  vigor;  so  why  do  you  ccMnplain?  This  is  simply 
the  old  familiar  cry  of  the  past  generation  against  the  present 
one.  Nevertheless,  I  maintain  my  point  that  Celia  doei  suffer, 
not  perhaps  in  health  or  present  happiness,  but  certainly  in 
imagination,  initiative,  and  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  character.  I  maintain  further  that  an  essential  part 
of  education  is  the  development  of  individuality  thru  the 
exercise  of  the  will  power  in  choice  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment. Over*organization  leaves  no  room  for  healthy  growth 
in  this  direction.  If  we  fill  up  a  girl's  time  entirely  with 
planned  studies  and  amusements,  however  judicious  our  plan- 
ning may  be,  she  must  needs  lose  something.  In  this  respect 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  education  of  our  own  early  days 
was  a  better  one. 
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We  had  no  natuic-study  lessons,  but  there  was  leisure  in 
the  long  summer  evenings  for  walks  with  our  own  friends  in 
search  of  wild  flowers.  I  have  in  mind  a  happy  schoolgirl 
friendship  that  was  cemented  for  life  over  rambles  amongst 
the  fields  and  lanes  in  the  interests  pf  a  wild-flower  collection. 
Bright  memories  come  back  to  me,  too,  of  the  pond  where, 
in  earlier  days,  we  caught  tadpoles  and  sticklebacks  dnd 
leamt  a  hundred  facts  about  wild  nature  with  far  more 
zest  and  eagerness  than  we  could  ever  have  leamt  them  as 
a  schoolrocmi  lesson  or  under  the  burden  of  an  instruction  to 
write  out  aU  that  we  observed.  Cooking,  again,  was  a  pleasure 
reserved  for  the  holidays  when  we  tried  our  hands  at  pastry 
and  cakes,  the  servants  tolerating  our  ^^messes"  for  once  in 
a  way  on  the  holiday  plea.  Happiest  memory  of  all — ^the 
hours  spent  over  books,  in  summer  under  the  apple  trees,  in 
winter  in  a  warm  nook  by  the  fire.  How  we  devoured  Scott 
and  Dickens,  and  lived  in  the  pages  of  "Westward  HoP'  and 
"Hereward,''  "Harold,"  and  "The  Last  of  the  Barons,'^  his- 
tory becoming  a  living  thing  to  us  as  we  read.  How  we  dis- 
cussed our  favorite  heroes  and  looked  consciously  at  one  an- 
other when  their  names  were  mentioned  in  lesson  time ! 

True,  we  had  no  organized  games,  but  we  did  not  lack 
exercise.  We  played  rounders  and  hide-and-seek — ^yes,  and 
cricket,  too,  with  our  brothers.  And  then  the  games  that  we 
invented  were  a  never-failing  interest  and  delight.  Some 
grew  out  of  acting  our  favorite  bodes;  other  were  the  pure 
fruit  of  our  own  imagination.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  observa- 
tions of  the  children  of  the  present  day,  they  are  far  behind 
those  of  my  own  in  this  respect.  They  seem  to  lack  inventive 
power;  and  is  it  any  wonder  when  all  their  games  and  occu- 
pations are  watched  over  so  carefully  and  provided  for  them 
without  effort  on  their  part?  The  education  specialists  of 
to-day  seem  mostly  to  forget  that  one  of  the  healthiest  elements 
in  play  is  the  voluntary  element.  Wise  parents  know  how  to 
give  a  direction  to  their  children's  amusements  and  reading 
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without  imposing  restrictions  or  guiding  too  ostensibly.  I  fear 
that  the  teacher  seldom  has  this  opjiortunity,  and  if  the  choice 
lies  between  doing  it  by  rules  and  schoolroom  methods  and 
neglecting  it  altogether,  then  I  would  choose  the  latter  alter- 
native. If  Celia  cannot  admire  a  wild  rose  or  discover  the 
different  kinds  of  buttercups  for  herself,  be  very  careful  how 
you  make  a  lesson  of  it.     I  once  heard  a  class  of  children  I 

groaning  over  ^^those  honjd  botany  lessons,"  and  remembered 
how  my  own  happy  acquaintance  with  the  flowers  stimulated  I 

the  curiosity  that  led  me  to  study  botany  on  my  own  account  | 

after  I  had  left  school.     I  fear  that  Celia  will  be  inclined  to  \ 

throw  aside  her  botany  books  when  she  is  emancipated.  i 

What  will  be  the  general  effect  of  that  emancipation  on  the 
over-organized  schoolgirl?  She  has  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  choosing  her  occupations ;  that  is  a  point  in  which  her 
education  has  been  neglected.  From  what  I  see'  of  such  eman- 
cipated girls,  I  fear  that  she  will  either  break  loose  from 
routine  in  a  way  that  will  shock  parents  and  teachers  or  else 
be  inert  and  nerveless,  unable  to  take  up  rational  pursuits 
and  interests  for  herself  and  ready  to  drift  into  any  passing 
craze.  Perhaps  I  am  judging  hardly ;  but  I  think  these  are 
signs  of  the  times  to  be  read  by  those  who  care  about  such 
things.  For  pity's  sake,  let  the  educators  take  pause  and 
think  before  they  produce  an  "Education's  Martyr"  to  whom 

States,  beauties,  battles,  land  and  sea 
The  matin-songs  of  larks. 

With  earthquake,  glacier,  avalanche. 


are  each 


a  separate  branch, 
And  stuff  for  scoring  marks. 


Cheerful  Confidences 

A  KISS  AND  ADDITION 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  bookkeeper  in  my  father's  store 
was  a  pretty  woman  of  about  twenty-five.  I  was  ten.  I 
disliked  arithmetic.  One  afternoon  she  asked  me  to  help  her 
make  out  the  monthly,  or  it  may  have  been  the  semi-annual, 
bills.  As  I  was  pegging  away  she  came  up  behind  me  and  gave 
me  a  kiss.  She  said  I  was  the  best  boy  in  Massillon,  and  that 
her  beau  was  going  to  take  her  out  riding,  and,  furthermore, 
that  she  could  go  because  I  was  helping  her  so  well  that  she 
could  get  thru  in  time.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  done 
any  better  work,  hour  for  hour,  than  I  did  that  afternoon. 
I  have  had  all  sorts  of  teachers.  Some  I  liked,  some  I  loved. 
The  latter  kind,  I  remember,  never  had  any  trouble  getting 
their  children  to  learn  their  lessons. 

I  had,  in  college,  as  professor  of  my  favorite  subject, 
history,  a  man  who  seemed  to  take  such  delight  in  making 
students  fail  that  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  especial  pleasure 
most  of  the  time.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  by 
merely  loving  children  you  can  teadi  them  arithmetic, 
but  a  number  of  things  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  positive 
virtues  of  love,  affection,  hope,  expectation,  confidence,  en- 
couragement, praise,  compliment,  and  inspiration  are  win- 
derf ul  aids  to  successful  teaching. 

Colleges  were  close  together,  back  home  in  Ohio.  We  used 
to  go  over  to  a  neighboring  town  to  have  debating  contests 
with  the  college  team  there.  Once  the  debaters  from  our 
institution  found  themselves  at  the  last  minute  short  a  man 
who  had  been  taken  suddenly  sick.  In  the  audience  was 
John  House,  whose  folks  lived  in  that  town.  Our  leader  went 
down  to  John's  seat  and  told  him  he'd  have  to  come  up  and 
fill  the  vacemt  place. 

**I  ain't  a  debater,"  said  John. 

"You'll  have  to  come  and  do  something,"  said  the  leader. 
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**Ye8j  John,"  said  his  mother,  *^go  up  and  do  your  best;  no 
one  can  do  better  than  that." 

So  John  sat  on  the  stage  with  the  rest  of  them  and  took 
notes  and  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say.  When  his 
turn  came  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  looked  over 
people's  heads  to  where  his  mother  was  sitting.  She  tele- 
graphed some  wireless  message  in  the  instinctive  language 
of  love.  Her  eyes  were  bright;  her  face  was  smiling;  she 
seemed  to  be  saying,  ^'You're  my  boy  and  there  is  none 
better." 

Whatever  it  was  it  brought  out  the  hidden  and  unex- 
pected powers  of  the  boy,  for  he  spoke  so  earnestly  and 
naturally  and  so  effectively  that  in  a  minute  or  two  the  whole 
audience  was  with  him,  inspiring  him  to  efforts  that  he  had 
never  made  before.  He  seemed  to  be  magnetic.  Words 
came  of  their  own  accord.  He  made  a  hit.  He  won  the 
debate  for  his  side. 

Last  summer  I  sat  in  a  crowd  of  people  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  bay,  watching  some  canoe  races.  There  were  a  dozen 
crews  of  four  paddlers  each  coming  down  the  course.  A 
young  chap  near  us  said,  ^^By  George,  the  Wastikas  are 
moving  up  to  second  place.  Come  on,  fellers,  let's  give  'em 
a  yell."  They  ran  up  the  beach  and  began  shouting  in 
concert,  '^Wastika,  come  on!  C6me  on,  Wastika!  Wastika! 
They  had  a  regular  set  of  phrases  in  which  were  **You  will 
win,  Wastika!"  "Keep  a-going,  Wastika,"  etc.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  these  yeUers  on  the  shore  pulled  their  crew  past 
the  second  place  and  then  into  the  winner's  position. 

I  won  a  swimming  match  once.  I  know  that  the  boys  of 
our  club  kept  shouting  my  name,  followed  by  "good  boy." 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  sound  going  into  my  ears  and 
to  my  think-works  liberated  there  nerve  force  for  my  muscles 
that  my  unaided  will  could  never  have  secured. 

Last  week  I  saw  two  women  rehearse  their  classes  for  a 
folk-dancing  exhibition.    One  was  strict,  exact,  and  desirous 
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of  the  best.  I  heard  her  say,  *'Stop.  You  get  that  wrong 
every  time;  I  know  you'll  make  a  mistake  there  to-morrow.*' 
The  other  woman,  just  before  her  class  began,  said,  ^^Now, 
my  dears,  we  can  do  this  perfectly  with  this  one  rehearsal." 
They  did. 

On  the  Ergograph,  that  new  psychometer,  by  having  some 
unirritating  friend  keep  suggesting  success  to  you,  you  can 
so  far  exceed  the  record  made  by  you  when  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed that  you  seem  like  a  different  person. 

A  newspaper  woman  told  me  that  she  never  reads  until 
evening  the  morning  paper  with  which  she  is  connected.  She 
looks  it  over  only  after  her  day's  work  is  done.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  any  cutting  or  rewriting  of  her  stuff  by 
the  unfriendly  and  critical  managing  editor  upsets  her  so 
that  she  can't  do  anything. 

A  man  I  met  last  summer,  whom  you  would  recognize  as 
a  favorite  story-writer  if  I  mentioned  his  name,  told  me 
that  a  rejected  manuscript  puts  him  out  of  business  for  three 
or  four  days,  while  notice  of  acceptance  liberates  so  mudi 
of  his  writing  ability  that  he  immediately  gets  to  work  while 
the  inspiration  of  success  is  upon  him. 

I  do  not  know  any  one  who  says  otherwise  than  that  the 
positive  and  encouraging  attitude  toward  physical  or  mental 
work  is  more  productive  of  successful  effort  than  the  negative 
and  critical  influence 

And  yet,  to  our  stupidity  and  shame  be  it  said,  the  weaker 
and  poorer  influence  persists  among  teachers  in  every  school 
with  which  I  have  been  connected.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
spend  the  most  of  their  energies  in  marking  mistakes.  That 
is  a  negative  operation.  Hundreds  of  marking  systems  starf; 
with  100  and  count  off  from  it  so  many  points  for  every  error. 
This  is  concentrating  on  negative  ideas.  Hundreds  of  schools 
have  the  usage  of  sending  to  the  principal  only  the  bad 
children    for   discipline.     This    is    negative.     Hundreds    of 
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superintendents  have  an  itching  for  reprimand  and  oorreciion. 
This  is  negation. 

I  know  teachers  who  have  not  learned  that  the  way  to  edu- 
cate children  is  to  ^Hote  'em  on,"  as  they  say  in  the  South, 
by  giving  them  the  habit  of  success.  This  is  not  secured  by 
piling  on  the  home  woiic  or  by  extra  classes  for  delinquents 
after  school.  Those  devices  sidestep  the  issue.  The  teacher 
succeeds  who  tells  each  lagging  diild  quietly  and  con- 
fidentially, **I  have  faith  in  you;  you  have  success  in  you; 
come,  now,  both  of  us  together  will  make  a  record." 

It's  a  terrible  thing  for  a  teacher  to  get  the  reputation  of 
taking  delight  in  ^^failing"  pupils.  A  principal  ought  to 
encourage  such  a  man  or  woman  to  get  the  very  opposite  said ; 
that  this  teacher  would  sooner  pay  a  dollar  than  have  any 
pupil  fail  in  any  recitation. 

Some  of  our  teadiers  seem  to  feel  that  by  keeping  young- 
sters back  and  marking  them  ^^failure^'  they  stimulate  them 
to  their  best  efforts.  I  can't  find  instances  enough  of  the 
success  of  this  method  to  justify  its  use  in  school  at  all. 

The  rooters  on  the  grandstand  shout  to  their  team,  '^You're 
bound  to  win!"  The  doctor  says  to  the  patient,  "You're 
going  to  get  well."  The  great  general  bulletins  for  his 
soldiers  the  successes  of  the  army. 

Doubt,  disappointment,  and  failure  are  dispiriting  and  de- 
bilitating ninety-nine  times  where  they  are  stimulating  once. 
Examples  which  show  great  men  jolted  into  successful  effort 
by  failure  and  contempt  don't  prove  much  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  boys  and  girls  such  as  we  have  to  deal  with. 

That  everybody  has  greater  powers  than  are  ordinarily 
evident  is  indicated  by  countless  examples  of  times  when  these 
powers  have  discovered  themselves.  That  the  suggestion  of 
ability  and  not  the  suggestion  of  impotence  and  failure  is 
the  surest  way  of  awakening  these  powers,  most  people  be- 
lieve. 
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That  a  teacher  of  children  must  use  these  positiTe  and 
encouraging  suggestions,  and  so  bring  these  hidden  potencies 
into  the  habitual  use  and  benefit  of  their  possessors,  seems  a 
fair  conclusion. 

If  you,  wrong-headed  tho  beloved  reader,  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  all 
your  pupils  day  by  day,  let  me  reonnmend  the  simple  experi- 
ment of  praying  for  success.  Old  John  Lane,  than  whom 
few  better  teachers  ever  lived,  talked  with  me  earnestly  for 
five  minutes  after  sdiool  one  day  and  then,  closing  his  eyes, 
said  fervently: 

*^Oh,  Father  of  this  lad  and  me,  we  three  will  bring 
him  thru  the  algebra;  for  all  three  of  us  know  that  he  can 
do  it  if  he  will  get  up  in  the  morning.  That  he  will  do, 
Lord,  for  he  has  promised.  He  may  be  a  lazy  lad.  Lord, 
but  he's  not  a  liar." 

I  think  if  every  teacher,  just  before  beginning  the  lesson, 
would  take  forty-five  seconds  silently  to  pray  for  her  success 
with  every  pupil,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will  not  have 
so  many  thousand  cases  of  retardation  to  investigate. 

Fm  not  for  the  concept  of  a  teacher  as  a  corrector  of  mis- 
takes ;  I'm  not  for  the  teacher  as  a  physician  of  the  diseases 
of  the  mind;  not  me!  Fm  for  the  teacher  as  a  guide  of  a 
company  of  young  travelers,  as  an  instructor  of  mountain 
climbers,  as  a  personal  conductor,  who  would  be  ashamed  to 
lose  any  of  her  company  by  the  wayside.  Fm  for  the  en- 
oourager,  the  praise,  the  believer,  the  rewarded.  Fm  for  the 
girl  who  kissed  me  away  back  in  1866. 

The  dHEERFUL  CONFIBAKT. 


Chronology  of  f4cw  Y^^ 

By  GrOODRICH 

Hudson  river  and  Manhattan,  or  New  York,  island  were 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  intrepid  English  navigator, 
September  Sd,  1609.  He  had  previously  explored  the  North 
Sea,  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  discover  a  northwest  passage, 
and  Hudson's  Bay  received  its  name  from  him.  Altho  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  had  previously  discovered  the  coast,  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  Hudson  river.  Henry  Hudson  set  sail  from  the  Texel 
in  a  vessel  called  the  Half  Moon,  navigated  by  a  crew  of 
twenty  men,  English  and  Dutch ;  and,  after  doubling  the  cape 
of  Norway,  proceeded  toward  Nova  Zembla,  until,  being  im- 
peded by  ice,  he  determined  to  proceed  south  toward  Virginia, 
in  doing  which  he  discovered  and  explored  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  and  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  which  he  pene- 
trated with  his  ship  as  far  as  he  thought  prudent,  and  thence 
in  a  boat  above  Albany.  He  returned  to  Dartmouth,  in  Eng- 
land, November  7,  1609,  whence  he  sent  an  account  of  his 
discoveries  to  the  Dutdi  West  India  Company,  in  whose  em- 
ploy he  sailed. 

The  point  of  the  island  where  New  York  now  stands  Henry 
Hudson  found  possessed  by  the  Manhattans,  a  brave  and  sav- 
age tribe ;  the  Indians  on  the  east,  or  Jersey  shore,  were  more 
friendly,  but  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  Manhattans. 
The  Dutch  West  India  Company  sent  a  second  vessel  to  Hud- 
son river  for  trade  in  1610,  and,  finding  the  Indians  more 
friendly  in  that  quarter,  they  obtained  permission  of  the  na- 
tives to  build  a  small  fort  on  an  island  lying  a  little  below 
Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  161S  the  Dutch  had 
a  fort  on  York  island,  whidi  consisted  of  a  redoubt  near  the 
comer  of  Garden  street  and  Broadway,  overlooking  Hudson 
river. 

In  1614  an  expedition  from  Virginia,  under  Captain  Argal, 
took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  was  then 
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called;  there  were  then  but  four  houses  outside  of  the  fort. 
An  arrangement  was  soon  after  made  with  the  Elnglish  gov- 
ernment by  which  the  Dutch  remained  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  place  for  fifty  years.  The  establishment  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  which  they  successfully  prose- 
cuted with  the  Indians,  receiving  furs  in  exchange  for  beads, 
trinkets,  blankets  and  hatchets. 

The  Dutch  had  frequent  quarrels  with  the  New  Ekigland 
colonies  on  Connecticut  river,  and  the  Swedes  on  Delaware 
river;  the  former  claiming  all  the  country  between  these  two 
rivers.  The  Dutch  were  not  able  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
Manhattans  to  build  a  fort  on  the  island  for  some  time ;  but 
in  162S  they  obtained  leave  to  build  a  better  one  than  that 
which  previously  existed,  and  made  a  purchase  of  the  present 
site  of  the  south  portion  of  New  York,  and  erected  a  fort. 
Most  of  the  settlers  resided  in  the  fort;  but,  the  colony  in- 
creasing, some  houses  were  built  on  the  outside  near  it,  whidi 
formed  the  commencement  of  Pearl  street.  The  fort  was  in 
a  square  form,  with  four  bastions,  at  the  junction  of  Hudson 
and  East  rivers,  near  the  present  site  of  Bowling  Green  and 
the  north  part  of  the  Battery.  It  was  frcMn  time  to  time 
strengthened  by  building  additional  walls  on  the  outside  of 
the  first  wall.  It  contained  the  houses  of  the  Dutch  Director 
Greneral,  the  commandant,  and  other  officers. 

The  Dutch  resolving  to  establish  a  permanent  colony  at 
New  Amsterdam,  in  1629  appointed  Wouter  Van'  Twiller 
governor,  who  held  the  office  for  nine  years.  In  1686  he 
erected  a  more  substantial  fort,  with  four  bastions,  which 
mounted  42  cannon,  mostly  brass,  12  and  18  pounders.  In 
1643  a  church  was  built  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  fort. 
This  church  was  72  feet  long,  62  wide,  and  16  feet  high.  Tlie 
Governor's  house,  also  within  the  fort,  was  100  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide,  and  24  feet  high.  These  buildings  were  burned  in 
1741,  and  not  afterward  rebuilt. 

It  appears  that  in  1688  tobacco  was  produced  to  a  consid- 
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erable  extent  on  the  bland,  and  negro  slavery  had  been  intro- 
duced. 

In  1644  the  City  Hall,  or  Stadt  House,  or  tavern,  was 
built,  on  the  comer  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  slip,  and  was 
a  very  important  house  in  those  days,  being  the  place  where 
the  courts  and  the  public  meetings  of  the  citizens  were  held. 

May  11th,  1647,  Grovernor  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the 
Dutch  governors,  arrived,  and  held  the  office  for  17  years, 
until  the  colony  was  captured  in  1664.  He  was  a  military 
character,  and  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  capture  of  Tobago. 

In  165S  the  first  public  school  was  established  in  the  city. 

In  165S  a  wall  of  earth  and  stones  was  built  from  Hudson 
river  to  the  East  river,  running  between  Wall  and  Pine  streets, 
with  a  gate  near  the  present  comer  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets, 
called  the  water-gate,  and  another  in  Broadway,  called  the 
land-gate.  The  walls  and  palisades  were  designed  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Indians. 

In  1665  Governor  Stuyvesant  captured  Fort  Casimir,  now 
Newcastle,  from  the  Swedes  on  Delaware  river,  then  called 
South  river,  whence  probably  the  Hudson  river  received  the 
name  of  North  river. 

In  1656  a  market  house  was  built  at  the  present  comer  of 
Pearl  and  Broad  streets,  then  called  by  other  names.  The  city 
had  120  houses  and  1,000  inhabitants,  including  the  garri- 
son. 

In  1668  the  first  public  wharf  was  built  by  the  burgomas- 
ters of  the  city,  where  Whitehall  street  now  is.  The  Govern- 
or's house  stood  opposite,  at  the  beginning  of  Water  street. 

In  1660  the  first  map  of  the  city  was  sent  to  Holland  by 
Grovemor  Stuyvesant. 

In  166S  a  windmill  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  present 
City  Hotel. 

In  1664  a  patent  conveying  the  colony  to  the  Duke  of  York 
was  issued,  and  Colonel  Nichols,  with  four  frigates  and  SOO 
soldiers,  arrived  from  England,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
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Govamor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  city  surren- 
dered to  him  without  resistance,  tho  it  was  done  with  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Governor  Stuyvesant.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  trading  company  was  all  con- 
iiscated.  The  style  of  the  government  of  New  York  was 
altered  from  schout,  burgomaster,  and  schepen,  to  mayor, 
aldermen  and  sheriff.  Twelve  hundred  guilders  were  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  New  York. 

In  1669  the  Governor  permitted  the  Lutherans  to  setUe 
Jacobus  Fabriceius  as  their  minister. 

In  1668  a  carriage  road  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  Harlem, 
there  being  none  before.  A  racecourse  was  established  at 
Hempstead  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses, 
and  subscriptions  were  taken  for  those  who  were  willing  to 
run  for  a  crown  in  silver,  or  a  bushel  of  good  wheat. 

In  1672  the  first  Friend  or  Quaker  preached  in  New  York. 

In  1673  the  post-rider  began  his  trips  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  once  in  three  weeks. 

In  July,  167S,  the  Dutch  retook  the  city,  and  the  fort  was 
surrendered  by  its  commander.  Captain  Manning,  without 
firing  a  gun ;  but  in  the  next  year  it  was  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Manning  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  treachery 
and  cowardice,  and  sentenced  to  have  his  sword  broken  over 
his  head.  All  the  inhabitants  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  English  government. 

In  1675  it  was  ordered  that  the  land  in  the  city  convenient 
to  be  built  on,  if  the  owners  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  might  be 
valued,  and  sold  to  those  who  were  willing  to  build.  The 
streets  were  ordered  to  be  cleaned  every  Saturday,  or  oftener 
if  necessary,  and  the  cartmen  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  license,  to  carry  away  the  dirt. 

In  1676  a  law  was  passed  to  pave  streets;  also  to  fill  up, 
level,  and  pave  Heeren  Gracht  or  Broad  street  on  each  side  of 
the  canal  which  occupied  its  center.  At  this  time  the  water 
came  up  to  Garden  street,  where  the  ferryboats  landed. 
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It  was  not  lawful  to  sell  liquor  to  the  Indians;  and  if  any 
were  found  in  the  street  drunkf  without  knowing  at  whose  tay* 
em  they  obtained  the  liquor,  the  whole  street  was  liable  to  a 
fine.  No  grain  was  allowed  to  be  distilled,  except  that  which 
was  unfit  for  other  purposes. 

In  1677  there  were  found  by  the  assessments  to  be  twelve 
streets  and  S84  houses  in  the  city. 

In  1683  there  belonged  to  the  dty  three  barques,  three 
brigantines,  26  sloops,  and  48  open  boats.  Twenty  cartmen 
were  allowed.  At  this  time  New  York  had,  by  law,  the  exdu- 
sive  right  of  bolting  and  packing  flour  and  meal,  which 
formed  the  main  business  of  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  grievance  by  the  country  people. 

In  1684  the  first  watch  was  appointed,  consisting  of  eight 
persons,  at  IS  pence  each  per  night. 

In  1685  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  several 
wards  amounted  to  £75,694,  and  a  tax  of  three  farthings  on 
the  pound  was  laid. 

In  1686  James  II  of  England  abolished  the  representative 
system;  likewise  the  use  of  printing  presses.  The  dty  paid 
the  Governor  £300  for  the  charter,  and  £24  to  the  secretary, 
which  had  to  be  borrowed  at  10  per  cent. ;  this  charter,  with 
some  alterations,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
CSiimney  sweepers  were  appointed,  and  ordered  to  ^^cry  and 
make  a  naise.^^  Houses  with  two  chimneys  were  to  have  one 
fire-bucket;  with  more,  three  buckets. 

In  1688  the  inlet  in  Broad  street  was  limited  by  a  frame- 
work to  the  width  of  16  feet,  with  a  cartway  on  each  side  of 
98  feet,  making  in  the  whole  72  feet,  the  present  average 
width  of  the  street. 

The  assessors'  valuation  of  property  in  the  several  wards 
dencnninated  West,  North,  South,  East,  and  Dock  wards,  with 
Harlem  and  the  Bowery,  was  £78,281 ;  of  this  £29,254  were 
in  South  ward. 
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In  1690  a  meeting  of  commissioners  (called  a  congress)  of 
the  several  colonies  took  place  at  New  York. 

In  1694  there  belonged  to  the  city  60  ships,  95  slooi>s,  and 
40  boats.  Out  of  983  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  600  of  them 
depended  on  bolting  flour  or  meal  for  subsistence. 

In  1696  Trinity  Church  was  built,  afterward  enlarged, 
and  burned  in  1776.  Ordered  that  a  City  Hall  be  built,  val- 
ued at  £3,000. 

In  1697  a  city  watch  of  four  sober  men  was  ordered.  It 
was  also  ordered,  November  23d,  that  lights  be  put  in  the 
windows  of  the  houses  fronting  on  the  streets,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  nine  pence  for  each  night  of  default ;  and,  on  Decem- 
ber next  following,  that  every  seventh  house  hang  a  lighted 
lantern  on  a  pole,  and  that  the  seven  houses  bear  an  equal 
portion  of  the  expense. 

In  1699  the  old  City  Hall  was  sold  to  John  Rodman,  mer- 
chant, by  "public  outcry,'*  for  £9S0,  situated  in  what  is  now 
Pearl  street,  at  the  head  of  Coenties  slip.  In  1701  the  docks 
and  slips  of  the  city  were  rented  for  £26  per  annum. 

In  1703  Wall  street  was  paved  from  Smith  (now  William) 
street  to  the  English  Church. 

In  1707  Governor  Combury  prohibited  Presbyterians  from 
preaching,  and  two  ministers  were  arrested  and  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted on  paying  $220  costs. 

In  1710  several  hundred  Palatines  arrived  from  Gkrmany 
by  the  way  of  England,  fleeing  from  persecution ;  they  built 
a  Lutheran  Church  on  the  present  site  of  Grace  Church. 

In  1711  a  slave-market  was  established  in  Wall  street,  near 
the  East  river. 

In  1712  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes  took  place,  who  fired 
the  city  in  several  places,  and  killed  some  of  its  inhabitants. 
Nineteen  of  them  were  executed. 

In  1718  a  rope  walk  was  established  in  Broadway,  opposite 
to  the  Park  (then  called  the  Conmions,  and  covered  with  brush 
and  underwood). 
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In  1719  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  built  in  Wall  street. 

In  1720  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  laid  on  European 
goods  imported,  the  first  regular  tariff  mentioned  in  the  early 
history  of  the  city. 

In  1726  the  New  York  Gazette,  a  weekly  newspaper,  was 
established. 

In  1729  the  Society  in  London  for  Propagating  the  Grospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  gave  notice  of  a  present  to  the  city  of  1,642 
volumes,  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Millington ; 
the  books  arrived,  and  were  arranged  in  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall  appropriated  to  their  keeping;  and  the  thanks  of  the 
corporation  were  returned  for  the  munificent  gift.  Three 
pence  per  foot  given  for  land  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway, 
near  the  Battery.    The  Middle  Dutch  Church  built. 

In  1781  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  finally  adjusted 
with  Connecticut. 

In  1732  the  first  stage  began  to  run  between  New  York  and 
Boston  once  a  month,  being  fourteen  days  on  the  journey. 

In  1788  a  law  was  passed  to  preserve  the  fish  in  Presh 
Water  pond,  now  Canal  street,  and  contiguous  streets.  House 
of  correction  or  bridewell  instituted. 

In  1786  Water  street  first  mentioned  as  extending  from 
Maiden  lane  to  Countess's  Key  and  Rodman's  wharf. 

In  1787  the  town  of  Brooklyn  disputed  the  right  of  the 
corporation  of  New  York  to  the  ferry,  and  the  city  retained 
two  counsel  in  the  case,  at  a  doubloon  each.  A  market-house 
was  erected  in  Broadway,  opposite  Crown  street,  now  Liberty 
street.  The  city  contained  1,416  houses,  only  sixteen  having 
been  built  in  seven  years. 

In  1740  the  New  York  Society  Library  was  founded. 

In  1741  a  severe  fire  broke  out  in  the  fort,  which  destroyed 
the  secretary's  office  and  the  old  Dutch  Church.  In  this  and 
the  following  year  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent. 
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In  1741  occurred  the  celebrated  ^^negro  jdot,''  when  the  city 
contained  12,000  inhabitants,  one-sixth  of  whom  were  slaves. 
A  plot  no  doubt  existed,  but  the  account  of  it  waa  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  excited  by 
peated  fires  and  robberies.  Some  white  persons  were  imj 
with  the  negroes ;  154  negroes  and  SO  white  persons  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  of  whom  66  were  convicted  and  78  confessed ; 
IS  negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  at  the  present  intersec- 
tion of  Pearl  and  Chatham  streets,  then  out  of  town;  20  were 
hung,  one  in  diains,  on  an  island  in  Fresh  Water  pond,  where 
the  arsenal  now  is  in  Elm  street;  78  were  transported  to  for- 
eign parts,  and  50  discharged*  Thirty-six  watchmen  were 
appointed,  and  divided  into  three  divisions,  to  watch  alter- 
nately. 

In  1742  wheat  was  quoted  at  Ss.  6d.  a  bushel.  The  yellow 
fever  prevailed  near  the  tan-vats  and  docks.  Coal  was  im- 
ported from  England,  as  cheaper  fuel  than  wood.  In  1746 
Lady  Murray  owned  the  only  coach  in  New  York. 

In  1746  the  city  contained  1,884  houses,  having  increased 
418  in  eleven  years.  In  1750  a  theater  was  established.  Dey 
street  opened,  regulated,  and  paved  from  Broadway  to  high- 
water  mark  in  Hudson  river,  having  a  descent  of  26  feet 
2  inches.    Beekman  street  laid  out  and  paved. 

In  1751  the  Moravian  Church  in  CUton  street  built.  In 
1752  St  George^s  Churdi  in  Beekman  street  built.  Also  an 
Exdiange  at  the  lower  end  of  Broad  street,  on  the  west  side, 
by  private  subscription,  to  whidi  the  corporation  gave  £100. 

In  the  winter  of  1758-4-5  sloops  passed  from  Albany 
to  New  York  in  the  months  of  January  and  February. 

In  1755  the  Exchange  was  let  for  one  year,  for  £80.  One 
thousand  stand  of  arms  were  imported  from  England  by  the 
corporation  for  £8,000,  and  deposited  in  the  City  Hall;  the 
corporation  petitioned  for  a  lottery,  to  discharge  this  '^exces* 
sive  and  alarming''  debt. 

In  1759  Chatham  street  began  to  be  laid  out,  and  a  few 
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houses  were  erected.  Thirty  pounds  per  acre  paid  f <Nr  land 
in  the  avder  ward. 

In  1761  Vesey  street  regulated  and  payed.  Lamps  and 
lamp-posts  were  purchased.     Hie  city  contained  60  firemen. 

In  1768  the  first  Methodist  chapel  was  erectedy  by  the  suc- 
cessful preaching  of  Lieutenant  Webb  of  the  army,  assisted 
by  smne  friends  of  the  cause. 

In  1766  St.  Paul's  Church  was  built  A  Congress  met  at 
New  York  composed  of  delegates  frcmi  the  colonies.  Great 
excitement  existed  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  Giov- 
emor  and  the  devil,  holding  the  Stamp  Act,  were  burned  in 
effigy,  after  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets. 

In  1767  the  Bride  church  in  Beekman  street  was  built,  on 
a  triangular  piece  of  ground  granted  by  the  corporation  for 
a  rent  of  £60  per  annum. 

In  1768  the  first  Methodist  church  in  America  was  built,  in 
John  street. 

In  1769  the  North  Dutch  Churdi  was  in  William  street, 
built.  Five  church  buildings  erected  before  the  Revolution 
are  now  standing — ^the  Middle  and  North  Dutch  churches  in 
William  and  Nassau  streets,  the  Lutheran  (now  Colored) 
Church  comer  of  William  and  Frankfort  streets,  the  Brick 
Church  in  Beekman  street,  and  St.  Paul's  Churdi  in  Broad- 
way.   The  New  York  Hospital  was  founded  by  subscription. 

In  1770  the  expense  of  lighting  the  city  waa  £760  per 
annum. 

In  1771  an  iron  railing  was  made  round  the  Bowling  Green, 
which  cost  £800.    Warren  street  laid  out  and  regulated. 

In  1776,  August  S6th,  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island,  the  city  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  On-  the 
21st  of  September  a  great  fire  consumed  49S  houses,  nearly 
one-eighth  part  of  the  city.  Before  the  fire  it  contained  4,200 
houses  and  80,000  inhabitants. 

In  1780  the  winter  was  intensely  cold,  and  two  cakes  of  ice 
completely  blocked  up  the  ferry  from  Powles  Hook  to  Cort- 
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landt  street;  hundreds  of  citizens  and  loaded  teams- and  artil- 
lery passed  on  the  bridge  of  ice,  which  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Hudson  river,  measured  on  the  ice  at  this 
place,  was  found  to  be  S,000  yards  wide. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1788,  the  British  evacuated 
New  York,  after  having  held  it  since  1776,  and  General 
Washington,  at  the  head  of  the  American  army,  entered  it. 
The  British  left  their  flag  flying  at  the  Battery,  and  had 
greased  the  flagstaff,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  hauled 
down,  and  the  American  flag  was  raised  in  its  place.  A  large 
number  of  loyalists  and  tories  left  with  the  retreating  army. 
The  British  had  erected  works  across  the  island  near  Duane 
street.  All  the  churches,  excepting  the  Episcopal,  had  been 
destroyed,  or  used  for  hospitals,  barracks,  or  riding-schools. 
The  schools  and  college  had  been  shut  up.  The  city  did  not 
then  extend  north  of  Murray  street.  The  books  and  accounts 
of  the  corporation  during  the  Revolutionary  War  were  taken 
away  by  Mr.  Cruger,  treasurer,  who  joined  the  British  army 
and  left  the  country. 

[To  be  contimied] 


Examination  and  Review 


Qucttttoiw  with  HnawcTB 

Bt  Isaac  Fricx, 

Author  of   "The  ConprelieiislTe  QneatloD  Book 

I.  Give  the  deflnitions  of  (a)  integer,  (b)  quotient,  (c)  prime  fsctors, 
(d)   ratio,  (e)   interest. 

9.  Write  in  the  Arabic  notation,  MDCCCLXIV,  CM,  DV.  (b)  Write 
in  the  Roman  notation,  999,  1TT6,  1913. 

3.  A  bicyclist  traveling  %  hours  a  day  goes  ATS  miles  in  6  days;  And 
how  far  lie  can  go  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  In  10  days  if  he  travels 
6  hours  A  day.    Solve  by  proportion. 

i.  Find  the  interest  and  the  amount  of  9Mfi.O0  at  6%  from  May  1, 
1909,  to  February  I,  1919. 

6.  Enpreas  T/16  and  lS/38  as  decimal  fracttoiUi  add  tbese  decimals 
and  reduce  the  sum  to  an  imprc^r  fraction. 

e.  Find  the  G.  C  D.  and  the  L.  C.  M.  of  1S18  and  3090. 

7.  A  grocer  buys  90  bushels  of  potatoes  at  TS  cents  per  bushel,  and 
sells  them  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  peck.  Find  his  mtlre  gain  and 
the  rate  per  cent  of  gain. 

S.  Find  in  gallons  the  capacity  of  a  cylindrical  vessel,  3  feet  In  diam- 
eter and  4  feet  deep. 

9.  Bought  U.  S.  4%  bonds  at  the  amount  of  95,000  face  value,  at 
llSVi-  (Find  the  total  cost,  the  annual  income  and  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  investment. 


1.  (a)  A  whole  namber.  (b>  The  result  obtained  by  dividing  one 
nnn^r  or  quantity  by  another,  (c)  Factors  that  are  only  divisible  re- 
spectively t>y  themselves  and  one.  (d)  llie  expres^on  of  a  relation  be- 
tween two  quantities  of  the  seine  Und.    (e)  Money  paid  for  the  use  of 

9.  (a)    18M;  900;  SOS.     (b)   CMXCIX;   MDCCLXXVI;  MCMXII. 

3.  790  miles. 

4.  9T6.T3;  «H1.T3. 

5.  7/16  =  .*3T6;    18/95  =  .79;    163/400. 

6.  G.  C.  D.  6;  L.  C.  M.  781,  770. 

7.  99.00;  60%. 

8.  7J5  gallcKis  approximately. 

9.  «5003.T5;  «S00.00;  .03^-|-%. 
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AXXBICAK    LdlEBATUBS. 

1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  writings  of  (a)  Cotton  Mather,  (b) 
Tliomas  Jefferson? 

9,  Who  wrote  (a)  Hannah  Thurston,  (b)  Tlie  Prince  and  the  Pauper, 
(c)  In  His  Name^  (d)  ,Pair  God,  (e)  Stoiy  of  a  Bad  Boy? 

3.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  woru  of  Irving^  emphasising  the 
characteristics  of  his  work. 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Longfdlow,  and  mention of  his 

more  famous  ooems  and  two  of  his  prose  writings. 

5.  Discuss  Cooper's  position  anumg  the  earlv  norelists  ot  the  country. 

6.  Mention  the  principal  works  of  five  of  the  great  American  his- 
torians. 

7.  Mention  five  American  bodes  of  reference  that  are  regarded  as 
autlM>rities  throug^iout  the  English  speaking  world. 

8.  Mention  a  poet  and  a  prose  writer  famous  for  their  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  slaTeiy  question.  Enumerate  some  of  their  works  in  this 
connection. 

9.  For  what  poems  are  the  following  famous:  Ethelinda  Beers» 
Francis  Honkinson,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Francis  Soott 
Kef,  Guy  Humphrey  McMaser,  George  P.  Morris,  Hieodore  O'Hara, 
Albert  Pik^  James  Rider  Randall,  Ihomas  Buchanan  Read,  John 
Howard  Pajrne? 

10.  What  are  the  literary  merits  of  (any  bode  that  you  have  read  and 
studied)  ? 

Airswns 

1.  (a)  Cotton  Mather  was  a  famous  Colonial  (Massachusetts)  divine 
who  wrote  almost  four  hundred  books  and  psmphlets,  chiefly  on  religious 
subjects,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  scientific  and  wonder  tales, 
(b)  Jefferson,  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  and  political 
leader  both  before  and  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  nation's  exist- 
ence, naturally  engaged  in  the  subject  of  political  literature  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  else,  excepting  his  ''Bible.** 

9.  (a)  Lu<7  Larcom;  (b)  Samuel  Clemens,  "Mark  Twain,"  (c)  Charles 
Sheld<m;  (d)  General  Lew  Wallace;  (e)  Alden. 

S.  Irring^s  best  known  works  are  "The  Sketch  Book,**  "life  of  Colum- 
bus," "life  of  Washington,"  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,^ 
"Salamagundi,"  "Hie  Conquest  of  Granada."  His  style  is  dear,  marked 
by  exquisite  gleams  of  humor;  a  charm  of  style,  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  characters,  a  peculiar  and  humorous  description  of  characters  that 
at  once  attracts  us  to  them. 

4.  Longfellow  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807.  His  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Bowdoln  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1835,  the  youngest  in  his  dass.  He  acc^ted  the  offer 
of  the  chair  of  Modem  Languages  at  the  College^  and  spent  three  years 
in  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany  in  preparatory  study.  After  five  years  at 
Bowdoin,  he  went  to  Harvard,  which  professorship  he  retained  till  1854^ 
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when  he  resigned  to  be  succeeded  bf  L0well.  His  life  was  happy  and 
nneirentful,  with  the  eiception  of  the  tragic  death  of  bis  second  wife  in 
1861.  He  died  in  188J,  at  the  age  of  serentj-five.  Prose  works  are 
''Hyperion"  and  ''Kavanagb."  Poetical  works  are  ''Hiawatha,"  "Evan- 
gelLae^"  "Miles  Standish/'  "Divine  Comedy,''  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn," 
"Building  of  the  Ship,"  "Outre  Mer." 

6.  Up  to  the  time  that  both  Irving  and  Cooper  wrote,  the  Americans 
were  wont  to  go  to  England  for  their  literature.  Cooper's  first  attempt 
at  writing,  the  novel  "Precaution,"  was  a  dismal  faUure  because  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  scene  and  the  characters  he  describes;  when  be  entered 
the  field  of  writing  novels,  stories  with  scenes  laid  at  home  In  this  coun- 
try, he  became  famous.  He  deals  with  the  country  as  it  was  when  the 
Indian's  ownership  was  being  contested  by  the  white  man,  and  also  with 
the  sea.  lliere  the  scenes  of  bis  greater  works  are  laid.  His  characters 
are  historical  ones,  the  Indians,  the  colonists  and  settlers,  the  American 
and  British  in  the  Revolution. 

ff.  George  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States;  John  Fiske,  "The 
Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,"  "Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors"; 
Prescott,  "History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second";  Parkman,  "The 
Oregon  Trail";  Motley,  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic" 

7.  Webster's  "International  Dictionary";  LIppfaicotfs  "Gaaetteer"; 
Crabbers  "Synonyms";  Roget's  "Thesaurus";  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar 
of  English  Grammars";  Poole's  "Index";  Allibone^s  "QuoUtions." 

8.  Whittier,  "The  Exile's  Departure,"  "The  Lays  of  Home,"  "Home 
Ballads";  Stowe,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'* 

S.  (a)  "AU  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac";  (b)  "The  Battle  of  the  Kegs"; 
(c)  "Hail  Columbia";  (d)  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  RepubUc";  (e) 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner";  (f)  "Carmen  Bellicosum";  (g)  "Wood- 
man, Spare  That  Tree^;  (h)  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead";  (i)  "Dfade^; 
(j)  "Maryland,  My  Maryland";  (k)  "Sheridan's  Ride";  (1)  "Hom^ 
Sweet  Home." 

Thxobt  of  Editcatiok 

[Science  of  Education,  including  History  and  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion, Methods  and  School  Management  (taken  from  recent  examina- 
tions).] 

1.  A  recent  writer  says  that  the  work  of  the  public  school  is  weak  on 
the  sociological  side,    what  does  he  mean,  and  is  bis  statement  correct? 

9.  If  the  school  is  weak  on  its  sociological  side^  ^at  can  be  done  to 
rcmedjr  this  defect? 

3.  If  a  child  lack  the  power  of  sustained  attention  and  concentration, 
what  can  the  school  do  to  help  him? 

4.  For  what  did  Froebd  stand  in  education? 
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5.  Discuss  the  significance  of  punctuality  in  sdiool  woi^ 

6.  In  written  woric  in  arithinetie,  goognpbj^  ctc^  should  the  pupil  be 
held  to  correct  writings  spelling,  sentence  construction,  etc    Why? 

7.  Discuss  the  met£d  of  recitation  by  topics,  showing  its  adTantages 
and  disadTantages. 


A] 

1.  The  courses  of  study  and  curricula  of  the  large  number  of  towns 
and  cities  in  our  country  malEC  no  provision  for  tiie  social  education  of 
the  child  so  that  he  can  take  his  place  in  society  on  graduation  from 
the  sdMNds.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  those  only  that  consider  his 
mentality  with  the  purpose  of  training  his  intellect,  will  and,  to  some 
sli|^  extent,  his  feelings.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  him  subjects 
that  will  enable  him  to  adjust  himsdf  to  the  society  into  irfiidi  be  is 
tlirown  after  leaving  sdiooL  Tlien,  too^  many  of  the  teachers  have  a 
very  narrow  view  of  life,  and  give  the  pupils  coming  under  tiieir  care 
correspondingly  narrow  and  erroneous  views  of  life.  The  child  Is  there- 
fore compelled  to  adjust  himself  to  his  social  envirtmment  as  best  he 
can. 

9.  The  inculcation  of  good  ethical  habits,  such  as  order,  obedience  to 
law,  promptness,  application,  honesty  and  honor,  respecting  the  rights 
of  one's  fellow  men  will  go  a  good  way.  But  the  addition  of  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  that  will  give  the  pupil  a  good  handle  to  entrance  into 
the  world,  equipped  to  take  his  position,  is  of  greater  importance.  Sub- 
jects like  manual  training,  industrial  work,  and  the  like  will  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  being  prepared  for  some  honorable  position  in  life. 

S.  The  schocd  can,  in  the  regular  instruction,  assign  lessons  that  are 
so  graded  to  enable  him  gradually  to  acquire  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion. Assign  some  interesting  work  that  will  keep  the  child  at  it  until 
he  will  tliorouglily  complete  the  task.  Instil  a  spirit  of  contest  and  com- 
petition among  the  children  by  means  of  ddmtes,  contests,  mental  and 
physical,  the  short  lectures  and  reading  by  the  children  themselves,  and 
such  like  work.  When  a  text-book  is  given  to  a  child,  and  a  lesson  as- 
signed from  it,  give  such  questions  that  will  require  the  central  thought 
of  the  lesson  for  the  answer,  and  require  all  answers  to  be  written. 

4.  For  the  kindergarten  idea  in  education. 

5.  Punctuality  and  promptitude  form  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  that  the  school  can  inculcate.  The  social  and  business  world  out- 
side requires  a  strict  obedience  to  these  qualities,  if  success  is  to  be 
attained.  The  lack  of  this  habit  forms  the  cause  of  most  irritating  dif- 
ferences among  social  and  business  acquaintances. 

6.  While  it  is  sometimes  considered  a  waste  of  time  to  rewrite  the 
work,  still  the  necessity  for  inculation  of  habits  of  neatness,  thorougii- 
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church,  and  the  culture  of  the  community  might  gather 
every  human  being  into  its  nets.  This  class  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  wonderful  and  far  reaching  differences 
in  the  individuals  that  compose  the  school — ^to  limit  the  in- 
quiry to  that.  The  100  that  altered  the  supposed  school 
possessed  intellectual  powers  that  enabled  them 'to  compass 
written  language,  numbers  and  some  knowledge  of  the  earth 
and  its  people;  the  acquirement  of  these  activities  and  facts 
scarcely  affected  the  native  disposition  of  a  part  for  causes 
that  are  beyond  the  teacher  to  control. 

Mankind  exhibits  four  stages  of  culture,  just  as  in  a  col- 
lege the  students  arrange  themselves  in  four  classes;  note 
what  I  say,  they  ^'arrange  themselves,"  this  is  the  real  state 
of  the  case  tho  many  suppose  the  officials  do  the  airanging. 
These  four  stages  are  savagery,  barbarism,  civilization,  and 
enlightenment.  The  order  of  these  four  stages  is  fixed.  By 
progress  we  mean  passing  from  one  to  another.  The  teadier 
(one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  prog^ress)  finds  all  four  of 
these  stages  represented  in  his  school;  each  has  about  the 
sanib  power  to  go  thru  an  intelligent  drill;  but  those  who 
come  from  enlightened  homes  will  go  out  among  life's  problems 
very  different  beings  from  those  who  enter  from  hmnes  repre- 
senting the  savage  stage. 

Here  is  an  illustnttion :  To  his  teacher  in  the  kindergarten, 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  a  little  pupil  eagerly  and 
gleefuUy  imparted  the  information  one  morning  that  *'Jim 
got  two  years."  Said  ^^Jim"  was  an  older  brother  convicted 
of  burglary  and  sent  to  prison  for  two  years.  Then,  again, 
pupils  from  the  best  of  homes  fall  under  the  influence  of 
those  coming  from  evil  ones.  For  example,  a  teacher  of 
more  than  usual  skill  read  in  the  daily  paper  of  the  arrest 
for  murder  of  a  former  pupil,  the  evidence  seeming  quite 
conclusive.  He  remembered  him  only  as  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
boy.  He  visited  him  in  prison,  wondering  how  this  thing 
could  be,  asking  himself  if  he  had  in  any  way  been  remiss. 
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Presenting  this  thought  to  the  prisoner,  he  received  the  re- 
ply: ^^You  are  not  to  blame,  Mr.  S.;  I  have  been  in  bad 
company  ever  since  I  left  school." 

In  early  New  England  days,  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  wrote, 
"Every  young  man  turns  out  well.'*  Yet  those  were  the  days 
when  the  schools  were  very  poor.  But  the  pupils  were  from 
enlightened  homes.  The  home  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  home  fixes  the  child's  position  in  the  scale  of  progress  to 
a  large  extent 

The  highest  culture  stage  will  have  mixed  with  it  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  stages  below  it;  there  will  be  those  who 
merely  tolerate  the  devices  of  enlightenment  in  whidi  they 
find  themselves.  A  careless  reader  of  history  thinks  he  sees 
in  municipal  corruption,  or  the  strikes  of  laborers,  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  evidences  of  a  reversal  of  the  great  pro- 
gressive movements  that  set  in  many  centuries  ago.  To  this 
ilk  belong  those  who  explain  our  unfortunate  Civil  War  as 
the  work  of  scheming  politicians.  The  attempts  of  unthink- 
ing but  noisy  men  to  decry  our  stage  of  culture  because  it 
is  mixed  with  features  of  former  (lower)  stages  must  be 
critically  scanned  by  educators  and  rated  accordingly.  The 
thinking  teacher  has  a  miniature  world  before  him. 

But  subtracting  the  savagery  or  barbarism  of  many  of  the 
homes  whence  children  emerge  to  attend  the  public  schools; 
subtracting  the  effect  of  the  evil  company  into  which  the 
graduate  often  falls ;  subtracting  the  effects  of  the  strain  that 
comes  in  a  few  years  from  the  inborn  relations  to  the  other 
sex,  often  disastrous  to  well-balanced  minds;  subtracting  the 
influences  of  many  daily  papers  whose  mission  seems  to  be 
to  keep  the  mind  in  an  unhealthf ul  tension,  to  say  the  least ;. 
subtracting  also  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  prefer  material 
rather  than  spiritual  good,  which  must  profoundly  influence 
the  yotmg  man  as  he  leaves  the  school  and  sets  his  foot  on 
the  pavement  of  Vanity  Fair,  subtracting  all  these,  the  ques- 
tion still  presses — could  the  school  do  more?    If  so,  how? 
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We  have  seen  that  the  maxim  '^As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school"  is  not  wholly  true ;  the  home  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  stage  where  the  home  must  be  got  to'  join 
hands  with  the  school  in  educating  the  child.  So  many  homes 
neglect  the  education  of  their  children  that  laws  have  had  to 
be  passed  commanding  them  to  send  them  to  school.  This  fact 
shows  we  have  many  people  in  the  state  of  savagery  or  bar- 
barism mixed  in  with  those  who  are  enlightened. 

The  selection  of  teachers  must  be  dcxie  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  teacher  himself  has  for  many  years  ignored  his 
mission  as  an  interpreter  of  the  truth  of  things,  as  an  inspirer 
of  desires  to  live  ethically,  and  has  contented  himself  with 
turning  an  intellectual  grindstone.  Schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  mechanical  teachers  can  do  but  little.  The  aim  must 
be  broad  and  high. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  of  a  very  limited  range;  the 
memory  seems  to  have  been  mainly  aimed  at.  But  in  solving 
life's  problems  the  hand  and  eye  are  yet  the  principal  means 
by  which  success  is  reached.  Manual  training  is  certainly 
going  to  enable  the  school  to  do  more  for  the  child.  This, 
with  school  gardening  and  other  industrial  occupations,  affords 
an  opportunity  to  adapt  means  to  ends;  the  great  problem 
that  confronts  man  in  this  world  of  ours.  Tliere  is  still  too 
much  lack  of  reality  in  the  usual  educational  scheme,  as  we 
all  well  know ;  it  is  the  reality  in  school  training  that  renders 
it  valuable;  then  too  it  deals  with  cause  and  effect. 

These  suggestions  are  intended  to  open  the  way  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  how  to  make  the  school  a  more  serviceable  agency. 
They  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject.  What  are 
you  doing  to  make  life  real  in  your  school? 
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By  Helen  Combes 

There  is  a  percentage  of  boys  who  may  be  most  fittingly 
termed  ^^Loafers."  Not  neeessarily  vicious,  but  with  inability 
to  get  a  position  and  hold  it,  and  who,  after  one  or  two  fail- 
ures, give  up  in  disgust  and  cease  to  try  to  become  active 
members  of  the  great  hive  of  workers.  Not  always  un- 
ambitious at  the  beginning,  but  crushed  by  some  sense  of  limi- 
tation which  no  one  but  themselves  can  fully  understand,  these 
boys  are  a  menace  to  the  future  wellbeing  of  the  country, 
drones  in  a  hive  where  everybody  must  either  be  a  worker  or 
dependent  on  some  other  worker.  There  may  be  many  reasons 
why  this  state  of  affairs  exists.  The  one  which  has  come  most 
prominently  under  my  notice  is  summed  up  in  three  words, 
namely,  ^^ack  of  education."  No  wonder  you  hold  up  your 
hands  and  exclaim,  *'How  in  a  country  so  amply  and  liberally 
supplied  with  all  educational  facilities  can  a  boy  be  a  sluggard 
or  a  drone  for  want  of  knowledge?"  At  first  glance  it  seems 
an  impossibility,  but  a  deeper  probing  into  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  discloses  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  be  reme- 
died, and  which  is  largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  **fail- 
ures"  which  might  otherwise  have  been  successes. 

We  have,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  it,  a  splendid  educa- 
tional system,  second  perhaps  to  none.  Because  a  boy  is  too 
poor  to  pay  his  way  through  a  college  is  no  reason  why  he  may 
not,  if  he  has  brains,  get  as  fine  an  education  as  is  needed  in 
any  business  and  in  many  professional  careers.  Tlie  system 
is  perfect — for  the  bright  boy.  For  the  dull  one  it  is  a  fail- 
ure of  the  most  dismal  kind,  and  a  failure  which  has  caused 
many  mothers  and  fathers  to  wonder  why  some  man  of  brains 
and  education  or  some  magazine  or  newspaper  of  influence  did 
not  take  up  the  cause  of  the  dull  boy,  and  show  how  our  sys- 
tem of  education  is  ruining  him,  and  making  him  a  public 
charge,  through  no  direct  fault  of  his  own. 
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The  average  boy  goes  to  school  at  six  years  of  age.  He 
goes  into  the  **baby  class"  and  he  learns,  not  his  A  B  Cfa  as 
babies  used  to,  but  the  rudiments  of  reading  by  a  rational 
method.  It  is  no  untruth  to  say  that  I  knew  of  a  boy  who 
at  seven  years  old,  able  to  read  a  little,  figure  a  little  and  spell 
a  little,  could  not  say  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  straight 
through,  and  could  not  in  written  capitals  tell  a  Q  from  an  L. 
For  the  bright  boy  the  rational  method  is  perhaps  superior 
to  the  old  fashioned  style  of  a,  b-ob,  but  tiie  dull  boy  does 
not  grasp  the  method  as  he  goes  along,  and  part  of  his  time 
in  the  baby  class  is  wasted,  so  that  he  goes  forward  to  the 
first  grade,  and  the  second,  and  the  third,  always  a  trifle  be- 
hind the  other  little  fellows  in  his  class.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  unless  he  does  the  work  he  does  not  get  promoted  into 
the  next  grade.  He  does  get  promoted,  how  or  by  what 
process  of  deduction  he  himself  is  unable  to  say,  but  up  he 
goes,  and  with  each  grade  he  advances  he  is,  to  be  paradoxi- 
cal, so  much  farther  b^nd. 

Now  when  the  boy  gets  to  the  fourth  grade  there  is  added 
to  the  studies  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  simple  arith- 
metic, which  have  hitherto  puzzled  him,  further  complications. 
He  must  take  up  geograj^y,  which  includes  map  drawing. 
Less  time  can  be  given  to  spelling  and  arithmetic  than  former- 
ly, but  sad  to  relate,  the  arithmetic  gets  harder,  and,  b^g 
imperfectly  grounded  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  how  are  the  more  difficult  problems  of  fractions, 
percentages,  and  interests,  which  the  pupil  sees  looming  up 
before  him,  to  be  met?  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  boy  has 
reached  the  sixth  grade  without  knowing  his  multiplication 
table  beyond  six  times  twelve,  if  he  has  mastered  it  ev&ti  to 
that  point,  and  t  assure  you,  the  sixth  grade  reached,  the 
boy  has  no  time  for  his  tables.  And  if  you  watch  him  at 
his  tasks  in  the  evening,  working  from  supper  time  till  bed 
time  to  get  the  "home  work,"  you  will  see  him  surreptitiously 
counting  on  his  fingers  amounts  which  should  be  in  his  brain. 
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and  in  it  so  firmly  that  no  tide  of  superficial  knowledge  which 
is  presently  going  to  flood  it  can  wash  this  essential  knowledge 
from  its  foundations. 

And  if  the  boy's  case  in  the  sixth  grade  is  sad»  what  is  it  in 
the  eighth.  His  studies  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Instead  of  the  simple  four  which  puzzled  him  enough  in  the 
fourth  grade,  he  has  twelve,  if  not  more,  subjects  to  study. 
He  works,  really  works,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  it 
is  useless.  To  use  a  homely  simile,  you  cannot  put  a  quart  of 
beer  in  a  pint  jug.  And  the  splendid  system  in  vogue  in  our 
public  schools  has  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  cram 
into  a  boy's  head  more  than  his  brains  will  actually  hold. 
Should  we  discriminate  in  the  sizes  of  brains,  or  should  we  go 
on  ruining  the  dull  boy's  chances  in  life  by  compelling  him  to 
attempt  to  learn  all  that  the  bright  boy  can  assimilate  easily, 
and  by  so  doing  rob  him  of  all  chance  of  learning  anything? 
If  we  want  to  make  all  or  a  large  percentage  of  our  boys 
useful  American  citizens,  if  we  want  to  find  more  of  them  in 
the  schools  (Sunday  Sdiool  as  well  as  weekday)  rather  than 
on  the  streets,  and  more  in  the  shops  and  offices  and  less  in 
the  jails  and  poorhouses,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  dull  boy  a 
chance.  Why  use  up  all  our  money  on  the  bright  boy  whose 
brains  would  carry  him  through  anyway,  and  leave  none  for 
the  dull  boy  who  is  reaUy  eqtitled  to  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Clergymen  have  deplored  in  your  hearing,  doubtless,  the 
tendency  of  boys  when  they  reach  a  certain  age  to  stay  away 
from  Sunday  School.  The  natural  inference  is  that  they 
have  no  drawing  towards  religion  and  its  teadiings.  Do  you 
know  a  boy,  or  two,  or  a  dozen,  as  I  do,  who  stay  away  from 
Sunday  School  because  they  cannot  read  the  lessons,  or  the 
Bible,  without  making  mistakes  for  which  the  smaller  and 
brighter  boys  would  laugh  at  them?  Are  we  driving  the  boy 
away  from  his  Sunday  School  and  his  church  by  using  his 
brain  for  a  store  room  to  hold  facts  about  all  sorts  of  things. 
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no  room  for  the  knowledge  whidi  he  miiBt  have  if  he 
would  become  a  busy  and  useful  member  of  society?  Ought 
we  to  teach  a  boy  even  history,  who  at  twelve  years  old  cannot 
read,  write  and  spell  as  well  as  can  the  bright  boy  at  eight? 

Suppose  the  State  established  a  separate  school  for  dull 
boys,  in  which  they  would  be  taught  essentials  without  any 
attempt  at  teaching  them  anything  beyond.  Would  the  dull 
boys  want  to  proclaim  their  dulness  by  attending  it?  Would 
they  consider  that  a  stigma  attached  to  it,  and  would  they 
fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  were  being  oflFered 
them?  Some  boys  undoubtedly  would.  But  then  some  boys 
stay  away  from  school  anyway  and  all  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  in  the  world  cannot  bring  them  there  regularly.  The 
majority  of  the  dull  boys  would  go  to  the  school,  scmie  volun- 
tarily, and  some  under  compulsion,  and  some  good  would  have 
been  accomplished. 

But  perhaps  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  ob- 
tained by  having  in  every  public  school  what  might  be  called 
an  '^ungraded  room."  Your  dull  boy  has  reached,  say,  the 
fourth  grade  without  much  difficulty,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
any  attonpt  to  add  to  his  studies  would  mean  the  deterioration 
of  those  which  he  must  have.  Put  him  in  the  ^^ungraded 
room."  Use  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher  who 
has  charge  of  this  grade,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  say 
when  his  pupils  were  ready  to  ^^graduate"  from  his  grade,  and 
who  should  understand  at  the  outset,  that  no  boy  must  gradu- 
ate until  he  has  mastered  sufficient  knowledge  of  writing,  spell- 
ing, reading  and  arithmetic  to  fit  him  for  an  average  business 
career. 

It  is  my  belief  that  many  of  the  boys  who  had  ^'graduated" 
from  sudi  an  ^^ungraded  room"  would  surprise  subsequent 
teadiers  by  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  would  as- 
similate other  knowledge.  For  I  contend  that  the  dull  boy  can 
learn,  and  that  the  only  reason  he  learns  practically  nothing 
is  because  he  is  made  to  try  at  learning  far  too  much  for  his 
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brain  to  grwp  all  at  once.  Given  time,  the  proper  kind  of  a 
teacher,  and  the  gradual  process  of  teaching  a  few  things, 
and  those  which  are  necessary,  at  once,  and  then,  when  these 
are  learned  so  thoroly  that  they  can  not  be  forgotten, 
gcwg  on  to  those  things  which  it  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely 
essential  for  a  boy  or  even  a  business  man  to  know,  and  the 
dull  boy  can  be  taught, — and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  be  taught  to  hold  up  his  own  end  in  the  world. 

Cannot  we  give  him  a  chance?  Must  we  condemn  him  to 
ererlasting  dulness  because  we  have  such  a  splendid  educa- 
tional system  that  we  hate  to  acknowledge  that  it  can  be 
wrong  in  any  particular?  Must  we  bring  up  boys,  who,  being 
dull,  and  knowing  themselves  dull,  gradually  get  to  expect 
nothing  of  themselves,  as  other  people  expect  nothing  of  them, 
and  who  slip  slowly  at  first,  but  faster  the  farther  down  they 
get,  into  hopeless  dnmes  and  idlers? 

(Editor's  Note:  The  ^'ungraded  room"  idea  of  Mrs. 
Combes  is  already  in  operation  in  several  school  systems, 
under  different  names.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  as  widely  ap* 
plied  as  the  need  demands.  At  any  rate  the  suggestions  and 
arguments  offered  in  this  article  are  well  worth  pondering  by 
teachers  everywhere.) 


Ox  JHut  and  Not  the  etkiX 

Some  sdiool  men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  sentiment.  Did  yoa 
ever  stop  to  think  that  every  great  reform  in  the  history  of 
education  has  been  a  sentimental  one?  Every  text4xiok  on 
our  business  makes  Pestalozzi  the  father  of  modem  education. 
Do  you  remember  that  Pestalozzi  himself  dedares  that  the 
essence  of  education  is  not  the  method  of  teadiing  but  that 
it  is  love? 

Some  superintendents,  finding  themselves  in  charge  of  a 
lot  of  schools  and  teachers  and  text-books  and  things,  be- 
gin to  compare  themselves  with  heads  of  great  businesses  or 
armies  or  navies,  or  pride  themselves  on  being  men  of  affairs. 
They  borrow  or  devise  system;  they  contract  meclumUii 
scholastica^  and  in  a  short  time  their  mind  is  concerned  with 
the  machinery  of  education,  not  with  its  Pestalozzian  es- 
sence. Educational  Pharisaism  is  an  observance  of  the  forms 
of  teaching  with  an  absence  of  the  real  spirit,  which  is  love. 
It  is  responsible  for  a  well-worn  phrase,  ^^for  the  good  of  the 
school,"  which  managers  declaim  as  if  the  school  really  were 
an  institution  of  any  value  at  all  as  compared  with  the  good 
of  the  children.  Twenty  years  ago  the  absurdity  of  over- 
attention  to  methods  aroused  such  ridicule  that  educators 
hesitated  for  some  time  to  use  the  word  '^method"  at  all,  but 
the  error  dies  hard,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  newer  word, 
^^system,"  the  old  mechanical  ding-dong  is  with  us  yet. 

But  it  is  spirit  that  makes  education,  and  spirit  dies  in  the 
shackles  of  system.  That  is  an  irritating  statement  to  utter 
in  the  ears  of  the  man  who  prides  himself  upon  his  executive 
ability,  but  the  teachers  of  the  big  cities  have  been  repeating 
it  now  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Franklin  Giddings,  coming 
home  from  a  lecture  tour  thruout  the  country,  says  the  howl 
against  educational  redtape  is  universal,  so  that  he  is  led  to 
define  educational  administration  as  ^^a  systematic  method  of 
doing  things  that  ought  to  be  left  alone  altogether." 
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What  should  the  superintendent  do,  then? 

Some  of  us  think  that  if  the  superintendent  did  nothing 
the  general  average  of  results  would  be  superior.  The  supers 
intendent  feels  that  he  should  originate.  From  this  notion 
the  progress  is  natural  to  the  idea  that  he  should,  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  this  stage,  see  that  the  teachers  become  merely 
the  executors  of  orders.  Their  children  become  that  also. 
Education  bcomes  exactly  what  the  father  of  it  says  it  ought 
not  to  be. 

The  superintendent  gets  a  passion  for  correction.  Official 
correction  is  an  antidote  to  love.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be 
so,  but  it  is.  The  reprimand,  unmixed  with  praise  or  with 
sentiment,  chills.  This  seems  ridiculous  to  a  superintendent, 
but  I  know,  because  I  am  not  a  superintendent  or  a  principal, 
but  one  of  the  servants  who  do  the  real  work  (or  try  to)  for 
which  the  schools  are  maintained.  When  I  am  cheerful  and 
jolly  and  hopeful  my  children  learn  rapidly,  and  undertake 
cheerfully  tasks  which  of  themselves  are  distasteful. 

No  normal  child  dislikes  to  work.  It  is  their  love  of  me 
that  furnishes  nine-tenths  of  their  willingness  to  work.  If 
my  boss  hampers  me  with  system  and  calls  me  down  for  my 
entanglement  in  it  he  makes  me  more  or  less  unlovable  and 
my  teaching  to  that  degree  a  failure. 

I  have  to  give  out  a  good  deal  of  affection  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Thoughtless  children  bother  me  when  the  *^diwle" 
of  mischief  gets  into  them.  If  I  am  patient  and  merry  and 
confident  and  inspiring  it  uses  up  some  nervous  fluids.  There 
will  be  several  hundreds  of  us  in  a  big  school  system  in  the 
same  category.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  a  supply  of  merri- 
ment, cheerfulness  and  inspiration  to  make  up  for  the  outgo 
we  are  emanating  all  the  time?  I  get  mine  back  from  the 
diildren,  from  the  parents  and  from  friends.  But  when  I 
have  an  official  superior  who 'is  looking  for  good  things  done 
by  me,  who  says,  ^^That's  fine,  keep  on,"  he  stocks  up  my 
normal  reservoir  more  quickly  than  any  other  source  of  supply 
can  do. 
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dozen  men  regard  my  position  as  high;  parents  browbeat  me; 
not  a  half  a  dozen  people  outside  of  this  town  have  heard  of 
me;  my  power  is  a  joke. 

But  I  have  been  paid. 

My  mean  deeds  have  come  back  and  stabbed  me. 

My  good  impulses  have  blessed  me. 

If  I  die  to*night,  I  quit  even. 

I'm  satisfied. 

I  would  ask,  if  I  came  back  to-morrow,  for  a  job  as  teacher. 

That's  right. 

The  CHBsaruii  Confidant. 

(Obat  Knowledge  Id  of  )Wo8t  Oloitb? 

How  to  live? — ^that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not 
how  to  live  in  the  more  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  general  problem  which  comprehends  every  special 
problem  is — the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  and 
under  all  circumstance.  In  what  way  to  treat  the  body;  in 
what  way  to  treat  the  mind ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  af- 
fairs ;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family ;  in  what  way  to  be- 
have as  a  citizen;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those  sources  of 
happiness  which  nature  supplies — ^how  to  use  all  our  faculties 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others — ^how  to 
live  completely?  and  this  being  the  great  thing  needful  for 
us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  education  has 
to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  great  func- 
tion which  education  has  to  discharge,  and  the  only  rational 
mode  of  judging  of  any  educational  course  is  to  judge  in 
what  degree  it  discharges  such  function. — Prom  Herbert 
Spencer* i  ** Essay  on  Education.** 


H  Dtpattimnt  of  f^lh  Drama  fit  the  8d>ool8 

and  pla^^groimds 

Br  Anns  Thorpe  Cbaio. 

We  have  Been  the  value  of  play  in  educational  development; 
that  its  processes  are  like  those  of  work,  and  differ  only  in  so 
far  as  work  is  bent  towards  a  direct  concrete  result,  while  play 
is  primarily  aimless.  Yet  play  has  a  valuable  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  playing  child,  while  all  thru  his  unconscious 
process  his  faculties  are  being  made  adept  and  facile  for  work. 

Music  has  always  had  its  place  in  the  sdiools,  but  dancing, 
its  natural  accompaniment,  has  been  accorded  a  place  in  the 
programs  only  very  recently.  Yet  the  dance  has  everything 
gjrmnastics  and  calisthenics  can  give,  with  that  necessary 
human  thing,  joy,  added,  to  make  it  truly  vital. 

Dance  and  song  are  the  expression  of  happy,  healthy  spirits. 
They  are  the  higher  forms  in  which  the  play  instinct  reveals 
itself  and  makes  a  distinct  advance  over  the  aimless  tumblings 
and  rompings  and  skippings  in  which  small  children  give  vent 
to  their  animal  spirits.  Mimicry,  pantomine,  ^^make-believe" 
plays,  together  with  the  impulse  to  bring  into  regular  rhythms 
their  instincts  for  lively  movement  until  dances  grew  to  matdi 
the  measures  of  music — all  these  are  the  first  gropings  towards 
definition  in  personal  expression,  towards  beauty,  and  intelligi- 
ble form,  and  from  these  grows  readily  the  childish  drama,  the 
love  of  ^^acting  out"  the  stories  they  read,  the  doings  of  the 
grown-up  world  over  again. 

The  practical  recognition  of  the  ^'dramatic  instinct"  in  chil- 
dren marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Advocacy  of  a  still  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  its 
employment  in  educational  processes  does  not  suggest  an 
attempt  to  turn  schools  into  training  classes  for  the  theater,  nor 
to  have  the  matter  entered  upon  with  dramatic  art  as  the 
object  itself. 

We  are  coming  to  understand  how  far  from  a  complete. 
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harmonious  deTdopment  of  the  child  our  school  systan  now 
brings  about,  as  it  stands,  and  in  our  attempt  to  better  it  we 
must  discover  more  and  more  definitely  that  it  is  the  tempera* 
mental  side,  the  side  thru  which  the  soul  moves  us  as  humltn 
beings,  that  we  are  most  neglecting,  and  we  must  next  slowly 
see  how  the  arts  are  the  human  means  of  the  soul's  expresssion 
thru  the  temperamental  powers.  It  is  exactly  this  need  that 
has  been  creating  the  inner  human  urgence  iliat  has  bfoagfat 
about  what  we  now  call  the  Psychology  of  Pedagogy. 

Now,  of  all  the  arts  the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  the  child's 
first  instinct  for  temperamental,  or,  let  us  say,  more  simplyy 
personal  expression  in  play,  is  the  dramatic  art,  the  art  that 
requires  personal  action  to  carry  it.  We  know  the  stages  of 
activity  the  child  goes  thru  as  his  plays  and  games  begin  to 
take  on  coherence,  how  from  his  baby-pretending  that  he  is  a 
horse,  dog,  or  soldier,  he  and  his  little  companions  act  out 
made-up  adventures  that  are  more  and  more  like  complete 
stories ;  and  how  from  running  and  racing  aimlessly  about,  the 
touch  of  music  inspires  them  to  march  rhythmically  and  to  the 
first  joyous  incoherent  little  jumps  and  steps  and  whirlings 
that  forecast  later  enjoyment  of  rhythmical  dance  forms  whidi 
are  to  give  natural  but  more  beautifully  convenionalized  vent 
to  the  exuberance  of  healthy  young  spirits.  We  are  coming  to 
see  what  Nature  has  been  trying  to  say  to  us  thru  all  these 
manifestations  of  childish  energy,  and  we  are  no  longer  cruelly 
suppressing  them,  but  giving  them  their  due  thru  a  realization 
that  they  are  the  natural  way  of  awakening  and  energising  all 
the  faculties  of  the  young  child  and  getting  him  in  sjrmmet- 
rical  form  for  the  later  demands  life  is  to  make  upon  him. 
These. things  granted,  and  admitting  the  benefit  of  the  dra- 
matic play  as  an  all-around  personal  gymnastic  exercise,  we 
m&y  go  further  and  note  other  phases  of  its  usefulness. 

Pantomimes,  games,  dance,  and  spontaneous  make-believe 
plays,  appropriately  open  such  a  department  of  work— or 
recreation-work,  in  the  early  primary  stages.     Children  take 
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up  these  of  their  own  accord,  naturally,  in  their  play  time,  by 
themselves,  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  give  them  place  in 
the  mpments  of  recreation  in  school  hours.  The  children  may 
be  given  stimulus  for  these  directions  of  their  plays  by  their 
studies*— history,  geograj^y,  reading  and  story-telling,  and 
teachers  do  so  give  it  as  a  rule. 

There  has  not  yet  been,  however,  any  series  of  plays  ar- 
ranged progressively  to  fit  the  ages  of  the  children,  or  with 
any  special  purpose  of  developing  the  values  in  this  depart- 
ment of  work  as  a  field  in  itself.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
need  to  be  only  an  accessory;  it  can  suggest  altogether  too 
many  things  on  its  own  account.  It  may  project  a  plan  all  its 
own  for  bringing  to  the  school  children  glimpses  of  the  ways  of 
folk  in  other  lands  and  at  other  periods,  as  well  as  making 
them  observant  of  their  own  times  and  people,  while  it  gives 
them  a  broader  development  of  their  faculties  than  any  other 
one  thing  can  do.  For  this  reason  it  can  do  best,  if  left  free 
of  any  prescribed  history  courses  in  its  original  project,  altho 
its  context,  in  a  projected  plan,  might  always  be  utilized  to 
advantage  for  illustrative  work  with  history  and  literature. 

It  has  seemed  that  such  a  scheme,  laid  out,  and  conveniently 
in  print,  might  be  so  useful,  however  it  was  employed,  as 
accessory  or  special,  that  I  have  cared  to  present  a  suggestion 
towards  it,  hoping  that  it  may  be  increased  and  further  de- 
veloped by  all  teachers  who  experiment  with  it,  and  also  hoping 
that  it  may  more  definitely  point  out  some  of  the  delightful 
possibilities  that  special  attention  given  to  it  might  develop. 
I  have  adopted  the  name  of  Folk  Drama,  a  Department  of  Folk 
Drama,  because  that  seems  to  indicate  rather  happily  what 
vistas  it  might  open,  and  in  accordance  with  my  idea  of  it,  I 
have  proposed  a  number  of  simple  plays  for  a  starting  point, 
and  in  the  outline  of  a  fuller  scheme,  I  range  certain  composi- 
tions, already  known,  classics  and  standard  works,  that  would 
appropriately  apply  to  the  project,  and  enrich  it. 

For  special  story-telling  in  a  period  in  which  the  chOdren 
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give  free  play  to  their  active  expression  and  fancy,  inde- 
pendent of  prescribed  lessons  in  history  and  other  studies,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  teadier  would  make  sense  regular 
plan  herself  of  the  kind  of  stories  she  chooses,  and  their  pro- 
gression and  relation,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  series  the  difldren 
would  have  a  consistent  knowledge  of  some  chosen  subject.  In- 
troduced in  the  field  we  are  considering,  it  would  properiy  be 
a  series  to  stimulate  fancy,  and  the  wish  for  expression  in 
action. 

But  for  sudi  material,  a  simple  outline  of  the  syllabus  be- 
ginning with  the  late  primary  years,*  in  this  field  might  begin 
with: 

Fables,  especially  Aesop's  and  the  East  Indian  fables  of 
Bilpai;  Reynard  the  Fox,  too,  even  if  this  last  carries  a 
deeper  satire  than  the  children  can  fully  fathom,  because  its 
chain  of  animal  stories  are  delightful  faUes  in  themselves. 
There  are  modem  animal  stories,  too,  whidi  may  be  used  in 
this  way  that  give  entertainingly  for  children,  instructive 
glimpses  of  animal  ways.  In  addition,  fairy  tales  and  folk 
myth  make  an  unending  supply.  But  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  I  have  in  mind,  I  would  choose  the  tales  of  one  peojde 
at  a  time,  making  such  series  of  them  long  enough  to  impress 
its  character  on  the  children,  before  another  series  was  begun. 

Yoimg  children  arc  very  literal;  with  them  it  is  better  to 
begin  with  what  is  most  familiar,  and  progress  to  the  more 
remote.  A  progression  with  them  will  be  more  geographical 
than  historical.  Begin  at  home,  with  stories  of  the  people  about 
them,  their  doings,  then  stories  of  the  history  that  has  brought 
about  their  own  environment,  and  after  that  the  folk  tales  and 
the  history  stories  related  to  each  other,  in  the  order  of  their 
relation  to  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  what  is 
near  at  hand.  I  would  suggest  that  order  from  the  first,  for 
instance:  First,  nature  stories;  of  animals,  insects,  flowers, 
the  elements ;  the  simplest  fables,  especially  such  as  deal  with 


*  I  do  not  recommend  this  ready-made  story  material  till  the  later  primary  years. 
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familiar  things  of  nature,  and  animals ;  then  incidents  of  their 
own  environment,  followed  by  the  history  stories  and  folk 
myth  of  those  people  related  to  us,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
relation  is  most  apparent  to  the  children.  Beginning  with 
our  own  country,  with  the  stories  of  our  pilgrim  ancestors, 
and  the  myth  that  has  grown  in  instances  about  their  doings ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Hudson  and  his  men  playing  at  bowls 
in  the  Catskills,  and  then  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Such  re- 
lated myth,  history  and  classic  literature  can  be  carried  out 
in  thousands  of  instances. 

What  examples  suggest  themselves  to  me  for  this  outline, 
I  will  give;  all  teachers  have  thought  of  and  will  think  of 
many  more.  Suppose  then,  we  choose  the  Red  Indians.  We 
will  tell  their  true  history,  and  their  relations  to  the  new- 
comers to  this  country,  in  one  little  series  of  stories,  and  asso- 
ciate their  historical  stories^  wherever  it  is  pertinent,  with 
their  myth ;  the  introduction  of  examples  of  their  music,  their 
songs,  accounts  of  their  customs,  their  crafts, — as  those  of 
the  Arizona  Indians,  particularly; — ^the  relics  of  unknown 
races  of  them,  as  of  the  Mound  Builders.  If  this  seems 
to  lead  the  teacher,  next,  to  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
early  Indian  civilizations,  those  of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas,  she 
may  follow  the  same  plan  in  series  for  them.  This  will 
bring  her  in  touch  with  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  easily 
to  the  other  European  continental  nations.  The  French, 
Dutch  and  Scandinavians,  and  the  rest,  however,  having  been 
the  main  ones  making  up  our  congregation  of  ancestors,  the 
teacher  may  have  appropriately  made  her  series  bring  them 
in  earlier  than  the  Indians,  if  she  wishes,  and  then  she  may 
continue  with  the  more  remote  European  nations  afterwards. 
So  the  successive  series  will  finally  include  all  the  peoples. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  kind  of  Folk  Group  method,  in 
historical  and  geographical  relations. 

These  simplest  forms  of  stories,  games,  dances,  songs  and 
plays  might  cover  progressively  the  period  from  seven  or 
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aomewhat  younger  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
include  what  we  call  the  primary  and  intermediate  or  **gram- 
mar  school"  grades. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  hour  given  to  this  is  opened  by  the 
teacher  with  the  narration  of  the  chosen  history  incident,  or 
folk-tale,  or  literary  selection,  or  the  relation  of  all  the  three 
that  she  may  have  chosen,  and  that  then  from  this  the  chil* 
dren  are  asked  to  decide  upon  some  form  of  expression  of  the 
narrative's  context.  They  may  choose  an  idea  for  a  dance, 
a  game,  childish  songs,  from  it^  or  to  act  it;  and  to  this  chosen 
expression  the  remainder  of  the  hour  will  be  given.  Where 
it  is  interesting  to  discuss  the  ^^properties''  for  their  game  or 
play  or  dance,  and  to  introduce  special  customs  and  modes 
of  dress  and  speech,  the  teacher  may  illustrate  these  to  the 
class  with  pictures,  actual  specimens  when  possible,  and  with 
makeshift  effects  for  costiuning  from  things  at  hand,  or  that 
the  pupils  can  find  at  home  so  that  the  impression  may  become 
more  lifelike  and  interesting  to  the  class.  If  the  diildren 
want  to  carry  out  their  idea  with  some  elaboration,  always 
barring  expense,  of  course,  let  them  do  so,  and  help  them,  and 
let  eadi  play  or  game  or  dance  or  whatever  form  the  ex- 
pression takes  cover  as  many  recreation  hours  as  it  needs. 
Even  a  week  or  so  of  these  periods  for  one  subject  may  not 
be  too  long.  The  good  of  letting  the  children  get  them  up 
as  interestingly  as  they  can  and  wish  to,  is  much  greater 
than  it  can  be  if  set  times  are  doled  out  for  each  story  of 
the  series.  One  may  take  long,  one  a  short  time,  but  if  the 
children  are  allowed  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  result, 
each  will  leave  a  definite  and  interesting  impression.  The 
preparation  and  painting  of  the  scenery  and  its  framework 
might  well  be  done  in  periods  for  manual  training,  and 
drawing  and  color  work — for  all  such  departments  of  woik 
added  to,  or  associated  with  this  one,  increase  its  value  in  the 
child's  culture. 

With  older  classes  this  recreational  study  of  races,  the 
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form  whidi  it  would  seem  this  department  of  culture  maj 
most  interestingly  and  appropriately  take — sinoe  drama  is  an 
active  personal  expression  of  the  phases  of  human  life — may 
follow  its  devdopment  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  earlier 
classes,  except  for  a  selection  of  episodes,  folk  lore  and  Ut^mry 
productions  of  an  order  suited  to  the  advanced  period  of 
the  school  grades,  or  it  may  very  interestingly  or  valuably 
takes  its  course  fnnn  the  more  abstract  historical  view,  along 
the  lines  of  racial  progressions,  as  the  theory  stands  now, 
beginning  with  our  Aryan  ancestors  in  Persia;  or— in  the 
European  steppes — ^if  that  theory  appeals  most  to  the  teacher. 
However  open  to  change  the  theories  of  racial  progressions 
have  been,  and  may  stiU  be,  along  the  main  lines  of  the  ac» 
cepted  ones,  at  least,  the  development  of  literatures,  arts  and 
governments  of  the  world  may  be  very  consistently  followed. 

In  the  primary  years  the  pupils  will  perhaps  have  become 
acquainted  in  these  recreation  periods  with  the  simpler  mytiis, 
and  the  main  incidents  in  the  histories  of  the  peoples  about 
the  globe,  but  now  they  may  take  the  more  complex  historical 
developments  of  the  nations,  their  dashes,  interferences,  con- 
quests, decadence;  glimpses  of  their  epochs  of  brilliance  thru 
the  famous  ramanoes  of  their  andent  chronides.  They  may 
begin  to  see  them  in  the  actual  epic  sweep  of  thdr  migrations, 
colonisation,  and  interaction,  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  begin  to 
understand  how  our  present  world  has  been  built  up,  and 
its  civilization  devdoped,  and  what  will  be  the  forces  of  its 
future  building. 

Hie  periods  for  this  may  still  be  called  a  recreation  tiijne, 
as  before,  and  the  ordering  of  it  be  after  the  same  plan. 
The  teacher  in  her  progressive  stories  may  make  plain  the 
effects  of  the  people  on  eadi  other's  movements  and  the 
effects  of  physical  conditions;  the  resultant  myth,  customs 
and  character. 

With  these  older  pupils  the  teacher  may  introduce  the  ro- 
mance of  the  history  of  the  peoples,  thdr  poetfj  and  arts 
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in  these  advanced  stages,  more  perfected  and  advanced  than 
those  producing  the  ranges  of  decorative  and  industrial  arts 
to  which  the  younger  children's  attention  was  mainly  called. 
For  at  this  later  period  of  school  life  is  dawning  in  the  diil* 
dren  the  sentiments  of  adolescence,  to  which  is  natural  a  love 
for  romance,  poetry,  and  the  beauties  in  the  manifestations  of 
art;  sentiments  that  should  be  given  full  response,  if  life, 
thereafter,  is  to  unfold  richly  for  the  dbild. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  simple  principle  of  the  whole  idea  for 
the  administration  of  such  a  department;  that,  as  it  is  a 
department  for  active,  joyful,  full  personal  expression  in  forms 
of  art,  it  shall  take  for  its  suggestion  and  stimulus  the  active, 
personal  life  story,  and  the  expressional  art  story  of  the  races. 
The  natural  correspondence  in  the  racial  story  and  expres- 
sion, with  the  development  of  the  individual  child,  must 
make  the  introduction  of  this  story  in  his  culture  fit  most 
naturally  his  own  developing  instincts  for  expressing  himself 
thru  his  energies  and  faculties,  and  it  will  give  him  rich 
material  to  serve  his  wish  for  expression,  and  help  him  focus 
its  forms.  Perhaps  nothing  helps  us  to  find  ourselves  and 
to  focus  our  capacities  more  than  scope  for  expression  in 
the  arts,  and  in  such-  an  hour,  as  I  can  foresee  this  hour 
for  Folk  Drama  might  become,  there  is  not  one  of  the  facul- 
ties that  would  not  be  given  play,  no  aesthetic  perception  that 
would  not  be  developed  and  rdined.  The  crafts,  including 
mechanics  and  simple  carpentry  or  the  preparation  of  stage 
scenes,  and  properties;  drawing,  color,  decoraticm,  ornament; 
appreciation  of  art  forms,  thru  the  illustrative  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  specimens  of  the  crafts  of  peoples  that  teachers 
and  sdiolars  might  collect;  as  also  instinctive  feding  for  art 
forms  that  practice  in  dance  and  the  symmetrical  movements 
of  games,  and  the  needed  accord  of  action  in  drama,  howev^ 
simple,  brings  to  the  participants;  strength  and  health  of 
body  which  belong  always  with  grace,  which  danoe  and  dra- 
matic action — ^the  best  of  all  calisthenics — bring;  and  the  iise 
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of  the  Toice,  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  clearness;  the  appre- 
ciation and  constant  use  of  good  speech;  the  appreciation 
which  must  come  increasingly  from  the  familiarity  with  good 
literary  and  poetic  forms,  and  which  stimulate  the  creative 
poetic  gift.  These  are  the  elements  of  culture  which  it  would 
plainly  include.  In  fact  the  most  splendid  thing  of  all 
that  this  would  do,  will  be,  first  to  give  scope  for  the  full, 
free  development  of  the  child  in  the  three  inseparables  of 
beauty,  health  and  grace,  with  faculties  all  elastic,  freed  and 
ready  to  do  with  eagerness  and  vigor  the  chosen  work  when 
it  should  disclose  itself  before  them ;  and  second,  to  stimulate 
their  creative  gifts  for  strong  individual  expression,  to  help 
them  to  find  their  work,  and  focus  their  powers  freely  upon 
it  with  strong  initiative  and  joyous  originality. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  practiced  teacher  that  in 
the  conduct  of  such  hours,  a  little  questioning  will  often  lead 
the  class  itself  to  contribute  much  unexpected  and  entertain- 
ing information  about  the  subject  in  hand,  of  relics,  of  travel, 
of  home  reading.  In  this  country  where  we  have  such  a  medley 
of  races,  children  often  contribute  valuable  data  concerning 
the  customs  of  out-of-the-way  places  in  "the  old  country.** 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  since  the  object  of  such  a 
department  of  work  would  be  primarily  to  encourage  and 
develop  powers  of  expression  in  the  pupils,  each  narrative  of 
the  series  presented  by  the  teacher  must  contain  some  striking 
incidents,  some  description  of  interesting  customs,  or  intro- 
duce some  production  of  the  arts,  literature,  poetry,  indus- 
trial occupation,  or  music,  to  be  material  for  games,  youthful 
dramas,  dances,  rondes,  childish  cantatas  or  recitations.  In  the 
conventionalization  of  the  game  and  dance  forms  it  is  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  give  the  pupils  every  opportunity 
to  work  out  from  their  own  fancy.  Help  them  to  finally  reduce 
their  ideas  to  order,  if  need  be,  but  let  them  take  the  initiative. 
It  is  interesting  also  to  let  them  formulate  dance  steps  and 
rhythmic  bodily  movements  spontaneously  as  the  teacher  plays 
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one  and  another  kind  of  composition.  Audible  rhythms  and 
physiological  ihythms  act  and  react  to  deirdop  the  primitive 
dance;  motions  and  ideas  respectively  inspire  axid  define  their 
forms  and  force.  Things  should  not  always  be  (M-esented  to 
children,  ready-made.  Let  the  children  be  given  opportunity 
and  encouragement  often  to  invent  their  games,  themselves 
compose  their  plays,  songs  and  dioruses  and  operettas,  in 
their  own  childish  ways,  and  to  improvise  their  own  dances 
to  express  their  fancies,  or  at  the  natural  impulse  stirred  by 
music  of  different  rhythms. 

When  there  is  a  special  room  and  a  specially  allotted  time 
for  such  a  department  in  the  schools,  just  as  there  is  already 
a  gymnasium  and  a  manual  training  room,  and  in  some 
schools  a  swimming-pool,  I  can  see  for  it  a  little  museum  of 
its  own  gradually  collected  of  the  specimens  of  inteiesting 
products  of  the  varied  folk  of  the  world,  or  of  properties 
made  by  the  children  to  represent  things  used  by  foreign 
peoples,  their  costiunes,  and  whatever  has  contributed  to  the 
historical  or  lifelike  representaticm  as  ^^properties'*  for  the 
scenes  of  the  plays  or  dances,  or  whatever.  There  will  also  be 
copies  of  famous  pictures  on  the  walls  wh^e  sudi  have  hdped 
to  bring  the  reality  of  the  subjects  introduced  to  the  classes,  as 
also  books  of  reference  gradually  collected  for  use  in  these 
series  of  narratives  which  are  to  be  illustrated  in  beautiful 
forms  of  activity;  and  also,  perhaps,  copies  of  compositions 
in  music  and  dramatic  form,  original  with  the  children  them* 
selves.  It  would  be  a  museum  worth  a  visit,  and  the  diildien 
who  had  helped  to  make  it  would  have  interesting  aoquiremoits 
in  proportion* 


Games  fit  Thy  Secondary  Scbods 

By  John  L.  Howsok»  in  th£  London  Journal  of  Education 

The  importanoe  of  organized  games  will  be  recognised  by 
many  day  school  authorities,  but  in  comparatively  few  day 
schools  is  efficiency  in  this  respect  fully  maintained.  And  yet 
efficiency  in  games  is  really  more  needed  at  a  day  school  than 
at  a  boarding  school;  for  at  the  latter,  by  its  very  nature, 
there  already  exists  a  oonsideraUy  devdoped  oosrporate  life, 
while  at  the  day  sdiool  there  is  very  often  a  marked  absence 
of  such  corporate  life,  and  in  the  right  conduct  of  games  the 
teacher  has  a  powerful  instrument  for  fostering  esprit  de 
eorf$. 

There  are  various  causes  that  militate  against  efficiency  in 
the  organization  of  school  games. 

First,  there  is  the  parent  difficulty :  there  is  the  fond  mother 
who  regards  all  games  as  anathema — a  type  now  fortunately 
getting  rarer — and  the  mother  who  strongly  objects  to  her 
son  playing  football  if  the  weather  be  at  all  inclement.  With 
such  parents,  altho  they  are  not  very  numerous,  the  school 
authority,  realizing  its  responsibility  for  the  right  training  of 
its  pupils,  must  deal  firmly,  and  exemption  from  games 
should  not  be  granted  except  at  the  recommendation  of  a 
medical  practitioner.  The  case  of  boys  who  come  to  school 
by  tndn  or  who  walk  some  considerable  distance  to  school, 
presents  another  difficulty,  and  here  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  head  master  of  catering  athletically  for  such  sdiolars 
without  causing  inconvenience  to  the  majority  or  excessive 
fatigue  and  late  hours  in  arriving  home  to  the  minority. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  *^ain"  boy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  arrangements,  and  he  must  be  exempt  from 
games ;  it  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  that  there  is  less  of 
this  kind  of  travelling  than  there  used  to  be,  and  with  the 
growth  of  fresh  secondary  schools  this  difficulty  will  be  more 
and  more  obviated.    Very  often  ihere  is  a  small  number  of 
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scholan,  whose  parents'  circumstances  render  it  almoct  im- 
possible to  provide  their  sons  with  jerseys,  football  tonisers, 
football  boots,  etc.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  could  not  a  secretly 
managed  school  fund  be  instituted,  the  revenue  of  which  should 
be  drawn  partly  from  the  games  fund  and  partly  by  sub- 
scription? This  plan  might  be  feasible,  tho  in  dealing  with 
highly  delicate  matters  of  this  kind  it  would  require  on  the 
part  of  the  controller  at  least  one  thing — tact 

Lastly  must  be  considered  the  actual  provisions  which 
school  authorities  make  with  regard  to  games.  In  the  case 
of  large  town  schools  the  area  of  the  playing  fields  is  often 
necessarily  limited,  and  the  excuse  is  hence  made  that  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  all  the  boys,  and  accordingly  the  games 
are  monopolized  by  the  keener  and  more  athletic  members  of 
the  school.  In  some  schools  their  numerical  size  makes  the 
matter  of  games  very  difficult;  but,  in  most  cases,  by  a  re- 
vision of  the  time-table,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  fully 
arrange  games  out  of  school,  arrangements  might  be  made 
for  the  various  classes  to  go  to  the  playing  fields  in  the  usual 
school  hours.  Of  course,  this  means  an  interruption  of  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  *^work"  in  favor  of  what  is  usually 
termed  "play,"  but  the  sacrifice — ^if  it  be  one — ^is  worth  while. 

Another  item  with  regard  to  games  is  the  washing  accommo- 
dation :  schools  are  seldom  well  equipped  in  this  respect,  a  few 
small  wash-basins  very  often  having  to  suffice  for  the  ablutions 
of  numbers  of  boys  who  sometimes  come  in  from  the  field 
soaked  with  mud  from  head  to  foot  Here  reform  is  urgently 
needed:  the  practical  application  of  "cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness''  must  be  made  easier  to  carry  out  than  it  is  at 
present  in  many  schools. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  games  arrangements  of  a  school  whose 
workings  are  most  familiar  to  the  writer  might  be  helpful. 
In  this  instance  games  are  compulsory  for  all,  tho  exemption 
from  them  is  granted  at  the  recommendation  of  the  sdiool 
medical  officer.    In  the  summer  term,  on  Mondays,  TViesdays, 
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Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  cricket  takes  place  after  **schooP' 
from  8  :S0  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  In  the  winter  terms,  Rugby  foot- 
ball takes  place  on  the  same  days  and  times,  except  that  there 
are  gymnastic  exercises  on  the  Monday  and  that,  when  the 
days  grow  dark  early,  there  are  games  from  S  p.  m.  to  S:SO 
p.  m.  and  afternoon  ^^school"  from  8 :80  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  If 
in  the  case  of  sickness  or  for  some  other  reason  a  boy  re- 
quires to  be  absent  from  games,  before  he  can  absent  himsdf 
he  must  bring  a  written  note  of  excuse  from  home,  whidi  must 
be  accepted  and  signed  by  the  head  master  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  prefect  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  roll-call  on  the  field. 
In  the  case  of  a  school  of  over  200  boys,  **leave  of  absence** 
would  become  burdensome  to  the  head  master  and  could  be 
delegated  to  the  class  teacher.  School  games  thus  become 
part  of  the  organized  school  life,  and  attendance  at  them  is 
just  as  necessary  as  at  other  school  work. 

There  are  difficulties  in  maintaining  this  state  of  efficiency, 
difficulties  which  are  greater  in  some  cases  and  less  in  others ; 
but,  where  the  difficulties  are  overcome,  then  no  inconsiderable 
service  to  education  will  be  rendered. 

All  this  has  been  written  from  the  standpoint  of  boys' 
schools,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why,  muiatis  muiandis, 
the  same  system  should  not  hold  good  in  girls'  schools. 
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BT  EOBEKT  BftUCE 

The  first  and  at  all  times  the  most  important  omsider- 
ation  in  the  construction  of  a  sdiool  building  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  to  secure  a  proper  and  thoughtful  adaptation  of  all  its 
parts  to  the  various  uses  and  purposes  for  whidi  it  is  de- 
signed. Plans  may  be,  however,  arranged  with  due  regard 
to  proportion  and  harmony,  and  with  full  aind  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  value  of  building  ma- 
terials; yet  thoro  fitness  is  not  realized  unless  the  subject  of 
light,  that  is  to  say,  of  sunlight,  be  pondered  in  all  its  rela- 
tions and  influences,  and  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
desired  be  provided. 

Both  the  internal  and  external  proportions,  and  the  final 
divisions,  sub-divisions  and  other  arrangements  of  sdiool 
buildings,  are  dependent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  their 
attractiveness,  and  adaptation  to  purpose,  upon  this  all-im- 
portant matter  of  light  supply,  and  the  attendant  shade. 
Great  has  been  the  influence  of  theae  considerations  upon  the 
architecture  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  upon  the  nunds  and 
habits  of  their  peoples. 

Very  different  is  the  treatment  required  in  tropical  or  other 
southern  climates  from  that  of  the  northern  countries.  Ghrave 
errors  have  often  been  committed  in  bodily  transplanting  the 
building  designs  of  one  zone  to  another.  Results  have  shown 
that  different  degrees  of  sunlight  power  can  produce  with  the 
same  edifice,  in  one  instance  an  impression  of  beauty  and  de- 
light, and  in  another  case  an  opposite  impression  of  monotony 
and  gloom.  Many  otherwise  attractive  structures  have  been 
seriously  marred,  and  their  practical  usefulness  lessened,  by 
want  of  proper  regard  to  this  subject,  some  portions  posses- 
sing so  great  glare  as  to  distract  attention,  and  others  too 
much  shade,  rendering  them  gloomy  and  inconvenient,  if  not 
positively  unhealthy. 
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In  comparatively  few  school  buildings  do  we  find  all  of 
the  recitation  and  laboratory  rooms  and  other  apartments 
properly  and  efficiently  lighted  for  the  pursuit  of  the  work 
intended  to  be  done  therein.  It  may  be  tbou^^t  easy  so  to 
do,  as  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  artificial  and 
borrowed  light  to  overcome  a  structural  defect  or  shortcoming ; 
but  this  is  only  a  poor  substitute — ^in  fact  a  sham — showing 
laxity,  either  of  principle  or  application,  in  the  art  of  design* 
ing  with  accurate  foresight  and  with  truth. 

We  must  not  imagine  as  immaterial  the  relation  of  light  to 
the  general  health  and  happiness  of  children  and  adults,  for 
the  results  of  such  investigations  of  the  matter  as  have  been 
made  and  placed  on  record  prove  that  a  dose  and  very  inti- 
mate relation  exists  between  light  and  the  performance  of  the 
higher  functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Place  a  seed 
for  instance  in  a  dark  cellar,  giving  it  every  advantage  of 
growth  save  that  one  of  light.  It  takes  root  and  grows, 
doubtless,  but  the  shoots  it  throws  out  are  not  vigorous,  nor 
are  they  possessed  of  a  healthy  green  color,  signifying  the 
presence  of  healthy  juices.  Tliey  are  uniformly  pale  and 
sickly,  the  plant  droops,  growing  still  but  never  arriving  at 
fructifying  maturity.  As  with  vegetable,  so  with  animal 
life. 

The  natives  of  the  deep,  dark  forests  of  Africa  attest  this 
fact  by  their  unhealthy  hue  as  much  as  the  blanched  plants 
of  the  cellar  gardener.  That  the  very  nature  of  the  gases 
evolved  by  plants  is  altered  by  the  absence  of  light  is  known  to 
almost  every  one.  Tliat  small  animals  are  often  perceptibly  af- 
fected by  its  absence  is  also  an  observation  well  sustained.  It  is 
known  that  if  tadpoles  are  nouri^ed  with  proper  food,  and 
exposed  to  the  constantly  renewed  contact  of  water  (so  that 
proper  respiration  may  be  maintained),  but  are  entirdy  de- 
prived of  li^t,  their  growth  continues,  but  metamorphosis  into 
air-breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the  form 
of  large  tadpoles.     It  is  also  noted  that  persons  who  live  in 
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caves  and  cellars,  or  on  very  dark  and  narrows  streets,  are  apt 
to  produce  deformed  diildren,  and  that  men  who  work  in  deep 
mines  are  liable  to  diseases  and  deformities  beyond  what  the 
simple  closeness  of  the  air  would  be  likely  to  produce. 

In  many  of  our  large  cities  are  dark  cellars,  rooms  and  al- 
leys in  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  seldom  if  ever  enter, 
and  which  are  inhabited  by  beings  who  grow  up  pale  and  sickly, 
their  young  stunted  and  deformed.  As  an  instance  of  the  value 
of  sunlight,  Dupytren,  a  celebrated  Continental  physician, 
mentions  the  case  of  a  French  lady  whose  disease  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  his  day.  This  lady 
resided  in  a  daik  room  in  which  the  sun  was  never  allowed  to 
shine,  on  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris.  After  carrful 
consideration  he  was  led  to  refer  her  complaint  to  the  continu- 
ous absence  of  light,  and  caused  her  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
suitable  location.  The  change  was  attended,  we  are  told,  with 
the  most  beneficial  results,  and  one  by  one  her  ailments  van- 
ished. Lavoisier,  writing  in  the  last  century,  placed  light  as 
an  agent  of  health  even  above  fresh  air.  In  fact,  where  you 
can  obtain  abundance  of  light,  it  is  also  generally  possible  to 
obtain  constant  changes  of  fresh  air. 

If  we  look  to  the  principles  at  present  embodied  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  best  medical  hospitals,  we  find  that  they  are 
characterized  by  the  desire  to  give  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  external  waU  space  to  the  wards,  whereby  both  sunli^^t  and 
fresh  air  may  be  admitted  with  the  utmost  facility  and  to  the 
largest  extent.  In  approved  European  military  barracks,  also, 
the  soldiers  whose  day  rooms  and  dormitories  are  exposed  sole- 
ly to  the  north  light,  thereby  removed  almost  entirely  from  sun 
influence,  are  proven  to  be  affected  with  illness,  and  decline  to 
a  very  considerable  proportion  beyond  those  inhabiting  the 
same  barracks,  but  having  a  more  southerly  aspect.  Tliese 
instances  have  been  brought  forward  at  this  length,  not  only  to 
prove  that  human  life  requires,  in  order  to  maintain  health,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  light,  but  that  light  in  school  buildings 
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should  enter  from  the  souths  east  and  west  rather  than  from 
the  north. 

Every  one  knows  how  dismal  and  cold  a  room  becomes  with 
only  a  northern  aspect  where  no  sun  enters.  The  shading  also 
of  school  rooms  by  large  trees  allowed  to  grow  too  near  and 
tower  above  the  building  is  a  matter  to  be  thoughtfully  guard- 
ed against. 

In  making  calculations  as  to  the  superficial  area  of  light 
space  required  for  any  room,  due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  mediimi  thru  which  the  light  passes,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  li^t  is  absorbed  in  its  passage 
thru  different  kinds  of  glass.  The  general  principle  is  that 
the  light  surface  area  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
absorbing  properties  of  the  medium  used.  The  strength  of 
light  in  a  given  space  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
the  angle  of  its  approach,  and  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
window.  As  touching  the  last,  it  may  be  said  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  that  room  is  best  lifted  into  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fall  thru  the  wider  tho  possibly  shallower  win- 
dow. It  has  been  stated  that  a  skylight  yields  four  times  the 
light  of  an  ordinary  window  of  the  same  area,  but  upon  what 
authority  the  writer  does  not  know.  Doubtless,  occasionally 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  skylights  or  other  top-lights, 
considering  that  in  such  cases  the  light  falls  at  angles  more  fa- 
vorable to  reflection  and  diffusion  in  the  room ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  same  principles  for  calculation  ought  to  guide  as  in  the 
case  of  windows. 

In  forming  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  light  to  be  re- 
ceived thru  any  means  whatsoever,  variableness  in  the  sources 
thereof  should  not  be  given  too  much  consideration,  but  pro- 
vision made,  especially  in  Northern  climates,  for  sufficiency 
under  ordinarily  unfavorable  circumstances.  For  this  reason 
a  southern  aspect  should  be  treated  as  a  northern,  and  the 
zenith  as  the  horizon.  Tlie  hemisphere  of  the  sky  will  there- 
fore be  considered  as  an  equable  source  of  light. 
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In  the  meaturanent  and  proper  dirtribution  of 
era!  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  various  authors,  but 
ly  any  of  them  are  to  be  accepted  as  final  in  the  jiAumng  of 
school  buildings.  Palladio  mentions  that  it  appears  to  him 
proper  to  divide  the  height  of  a  side  of  the  room  into  three 
and  one-half  equal  parts,  and  to  give  to  the  extreme  height  of 
the  window  two  of  these  parts,  and  to  the  width  thereof  one  of 
these  parts,  less  one-sixth.  Again  he  states  that  the  window 
space  should  not  be  wider  than  one-quarter  the  width  of  the 
room,  nor  narrower  than  one-fifth;  and  the  height  of  each 
window  should  be  one-sixth  more  than  double  its  width.  Bat 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  definite  rule  for  the  number  of 
windows  on  the  sides  of  a  room,  or  for  the  width  of  window 
openings  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  room.  A  role 
sometimes  quoted  and  followed  by  architects  is  this :  *^Let  the 
magnitude  of  the  room  be  given.  Multiply  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  same  together,  and  that  product  multiply  by 
the  hei^t.  The  square  root  of  that  sum  will  then  be  the  su- 
perficial contents  in  feet  of  the  light  space  required.**  Gwilt, 
in  his  Elncydopedia  of  Architecture,  allows  one  foot  of  glass 
to  100  cubic  feet  of  ccmtents  of  the  room. 

Inquiring  into  the  effects  of  light  when  once  inside  a  room, 
it  is  found  that  the  distance  which  light  passes  into  a  room 
after  admission,  tho  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  quantity  (be- 
cause exactly  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  diminishes,  so  the 
area  of  the  surface  lighted),  yet  in  practice  a  room  is  found 
much  better  lighted  when  the  light  passes  far  into  same  than 
when  only  to  a  short  distance.  This  effect  is  caused,  undoubt- 
edly, by  the  eyes  adapting  themselves  to  particular  lights ;  and 
thus,  if  the  room  be  partially  lighted,  they  adapt  themselves  to 
the  stronger,  and  the  other  parts  appear  by  comparison  to  be 
gloomy.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  in  case  of  a  ixiom 
long,  as  compared  with  its  width,  windows  the  same  col- 
lective area  at  the  narrow  ends  will  light  it  mudi  moiv 
effectively  than  the  same  area  of  light  admitted  at  the  long 
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sides.    As  a  general  thing,  tiie  sills  of  all  windows  should  not 
be  more  than  8  feet  or  S  feet  6  inches  above  the  floor  level. 

In  those  schools  and  colleges  where  there  are  halls  and  gal- 
leries for  the  display  of  paintings  and  colored  materials,  the 
northern  aspect  is  considered  the  best  for  the  purpose,  as 
being  the  most  equal  and  uniform  in  its  light  power,  and  the 
most  free  from  color.  Sunshine,  having  either  the  colors  yel- 
low, blue  or  red  in  predominance,  in  accordance  with  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  constantly  varying  in  intensity,  would 
interfere  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  delicate  tints  in  the 
paintings  and  colored  materials.  In  the  best  arranged  halls 
for  these  purposes,  the  light  is  admitted  at  or  near  the  top, 
either  through  a  horizontal  or  vertical  surface.  It  is  desirable 
in  a  picture  gallery  that  the  window  or  other  source  of  light 
by  which  a  picture  is  seen,  and  the  picture  itself,  should  not 
both  come  within  the  range  of  vision  at  the  same  time.  When- 
ever light  is  allowed  to  pass  throu^  a  horizontal  opening, 
care  must  be  exercised  to  equalize  the  rays  of  light  by  the 
interception  of  ground  glass  or  other  suitable  medium. 


6eorse  JUtndith  and  education 

By  F08TEE  Watson,  in  "The  Nineteenth  Centuet  and 

Aptee*' 

On  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Meredith,  he  freely  spoke  on  the  underlying 
aims  which  were  before  him  in  writing  his  novek  and  the  causes 
which  he  wished  earnestly  to  serve.    The  two  aims  which  espe- 
cially stirred  and  held  him  were,  he  said,  Education  and  the 
Emancipation  of  Woman.     Not  that,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  term,  Mr.  Meredith  wrote  novels  "with  a  purpose,"  but, 
rather,  he  would  have  agreed  that  any  purposeless  novel  or 
other  form  of  literary  effort  would  clearly  be  inane  and  futile. 
True  art  does  not  end  in  itself ;  it  does  not  exist  in  vacuo.    It 
lives  thru  the  force  of  the  artist's  own  soul.    The  artist's  own 
soul,  again,  reflects  the  intensest  qualities  and  content  of  the 
outer  world  as  it  presents  itself  to  him  in  all  its  significance 
and  tendencies,  pcut,  present,  and  future.    The  most  idealistic 
artist  is  not  the  one  who  puts  into  his  work  the  least  realism. 
In  a  sense  the  more  idealistic  he  is  the  more  essential  is  the  con- 
tent of  reality.    There  comes  a  point  where  the  truly  practical 
is  the  ideal.    Hence  Shakespeare  is  a  patriot;  Meredith  is  an 
emancipator  of  woman.     Each  writes  with  a  purpose,  not  in 
any  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  but  because  the  eternal  verity 
of  the  ideal  is  present  in  the  transitory  phases  and  movements 
of  human  life  if  there  is  sufficient  spirituality  in  the  artist  to 
perceive  it.     The  artist's  "purpose,"  therefore,  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  himself  with  the  reality  of  life  rather  than  with  its 
appearance.     There  is  a  "real"  patriotism;  a  "real"  emanci- 
pation of  woman.    The  artist's  "purpose"  is  not  the  delivery 
of  diatribes  on  the  political  questions  of  patriotism  and  wom- 
en's suffrage,  but  it  concerns  itself  with  the  presentation  of 
eternal  principles  and  issues  which  underlie  the  various  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  feelings  on  these  and  on  other  questions. 
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Of  the  distinctive  treatment  of  women's  emancipation  every 
writer  on  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  has  much  to  say;  everyone 
recognizes  his  brilliancy,  his  pre-eminence.  Women  are  no 
^Srandering  vessels  crying  for  a  pilot."  They  too  must  "exer- 
cise their  brains  and  traffic  in  ideas."  Mr.  Meredith  protests 
by  the  portraiture  of  the  characters  in  his  novels  that  women 
are  ends  in  themselves^  have  individualities  equally  with  men, 
and  equally  with  men  require  full  scope  for  the  development 
of  all  their  powers.  Even  the  wife  may  rightly  claim  to  her 
husband :  **I  must  be  myself  to  be  of  any  value  to  you."  The 
essential  principle  is,  therefore,  respect  for  individuality.  The 
highest  interests  of  womanhood  were  never  more  stoutly  de- 
fended than  by  Meredith.  His  whole  position  may  be  jput 
very  simply:  Give  women  freedom  to  develop  individuality. 
Without  respect  for  women  men  will  themselves  never  do  great 
things.  Respect  for  women  depends  more  and  more  on  their 
mental  cultivation.  But  the  very  idea  of  mental  cultivation 
in  any  true  sense  requires  that  the  old  barbarous  idea  redolent 
of  savagery — ^viz.  that  of  man's  possession  of  woman — be 
given  up.  We  shall  see  presently  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  of 
opinion  that  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  even  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes,  may  be  desirable  to  bring  this  about. 

This  is  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  pass  from  Meredith's 
views  of  the  emancipation  of  woman  to  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  education.  With  Meredith  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  the 
dreary  round  of  instruction,  the  learning  of  sciences,  and  the 
pursuit  of  accredited  curricula  of  academic  institutions. 
Probably  no  recent  novelist  of  importance  has  left  less  noticed 
in  any  detail  the  great  public  schools  and  the  renowned  uni- 
versities of  the  land.  Eton  and  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, are  problems  with  which  Meredith  does  not  concern 
himself  directly,  nor  do  the  modem,  localized  universities  re- 
ceive any  attention.  His  detachment  from  the  established  sys- 
tems of  education  is  the  more  striking  since  his  interest  in  edu- 
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cation — ^real,  essential  education — ^is  so  keen.  This,  in  itself, 
gives  food  for  thought.  With  Mr.  Meredith  education  is  the 
promotion  of  soundness  of  character,  the  building-up  of  the 
whole  man.  All  instruction,  in  sdiool,  college,  university,  the 
intercourse  with  friends,  the  reading  of  books,  new^iapers, 
magazines,  biography,  history,  literature,  the  experience  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  occupations,  careers,  the  relations 
of  men  and  women — all  are  questions  of  education.  Bduca- 
tion  thus  is  regarded  as  conterminous  with  life,  and  its  prob- 
lem is  the  recognition  of  the  effects  and  reactions  of  all  the 
influences  of  circumstances  and  environment  upon  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  man's  growth  and  development  of  soul  and  mind 
and  heart — in  other  words,  of  individuality. 

We  must  recognize  that  Mr.  Meredith  lived  in  the  robust 
years  of  the  formation  of  his  own  circle  of  thought  in  the 
vaUant  days  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  ''Society,"  said  MiU,  ''has 
now  fairly  got  the  better  of  individuality."  He  pcunts  out 
that  the  more  social  we  become  the  more  we  tend  to  develop 
conventionality : 

"Even  in  what  people  do  for  pleasure,  conformity  is  the 
first  thing  thought  of;  they  like  in  crowds;  they  exercise 
choice  only  among  things  commonly  done;  peculiarity  of  taste, 
eccentricity  of  conduct,  are  shunned  equally  with  crimes ;  un- 
til by  dint  of  not  following  their  own  nature,  they  have  no 
nature  to  follow;  their  human  capacities  are  withered  and 
starved ;  they  become  incapable  of  any  strong  wishes  or  native 
pleasures,  and  are  generally  without  either  opinions  or  feel- 
ings of  home  growth,  or  properly  their  own.  [Mill  acutely 
observes  that]  'every  extension  of  education  promotes  this 
tendency  to  uniformity'  [because  education]  'brings  people 
under  common  influences  and  gives  them  access  to  the  general 
stock  of  facts  and  sentiments.' " 

Not  even  John  Stuart  Mill  saw  this  danger  of  education 
more  clearly  than  does  Meredith.  Almost  every  one  of  his 
novels  illustrates,  many  times  over,  the  struggle  of  the  ii 
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vidual  to  overcome  the  environment  of  fashion,  of  convention, 
of  social  expectation,  of  customary  moral  standards.  Women 
are  more  conspicuously  enthralled  in  these  meshes  even  than 
men.  Hence  the  ^^rebelliousness"  which  has  been  noted  in  his 
women;  the  desire  to  **be  themselves";  the  inevitable  Nemesis 
which  ensues  when  any  man,  woman,  or  diild  deviates  from  the 
simple,  straight,  sincere  dictates  of  the  inner  essential  charac- 
teristics of  their  own  nature,  to  follow  extrinsic  considerations 
of  convention  or  the  conscious  exploitation  for  self-seeking  or 
cjmicism  of  the  foibles  of  the  social  environment. 

If  there  is  the  danger  to  the  individual,  which  Mill  suggests, 
in  the  spread  of  education,  this  is  intensified  when  education 
becomes  systematized.  The  Church  teaches  its  creeds,  and 
noo-conformlty  protests  that  the  danger  to  the  individual  is 
desperately  real.  The  State  takes  over  the  task  of  education ; 
this  seems  safe,  for  what  is  the  State  but  the  personified  will 
of  all  the  individuals  of  the  community?  Yet,  let  the  major- 
ity decree  it,  and  every  child  must  be  uniformly  instructed  in, 
say,  militarism,  and  then  the  sense  of  Mill's  warning  of  dan- 
ger to  the  individual  from  the  spread  of  education  becomes 
evident  to  the  memben  of  the  Peace  Society.  The  terrible 
power  of  '^system"  in  education  is  usually  overlooked.  His- 
torically, of  course,  we  recognise  it  (if  we  are  Protestants)  in 
the  Jesuit  system.  We  do  not  notice  any  danger  in  our  own 
systems — ^in  our  own  Codes  and  Regulations  emanating  from 
Whitehall.  But  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  security  from  the  dan- 
ger of  system  except  by  placing  education  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  are  open-minded  inquirers  after  truth,  who  en- 
courage open-mindedness  in  pupils,  who  seek  to  encourage 
sincerity  in  the  formation  of  opinions  of  every  kind  in  every 
subject  of  knowledge;  who  regard  all  instruction  as  the  meant 
for  arousing  the  activity  of  personal  individual  thought  of 
every  pupil  upon  all  the  topics  of  study,  and  the  gprowth  and 
devdopment  of  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  in  accordance  with 
the  growing  needs  of  hii  mental  life  and  individual  character, 
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rather  than  the  external  standards  of  acquisition  of  either 
codes  of  examinational  syllabuses  stipulating  for  umfarm 
amowUs  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  the  same  time  by  pu- 
pils of  powers,  capacities,  and  tendencies  infinitely  varioua. 

If  this  be  a  sound  view  of  education,  the  educator  must  have 
as  his  chief  aim,  his  persistent  aim,  the  arousing  in  each  child 
the  directions  of  activity  of  the  chUd^s  own  mind  much  more 
urgently  than  instruction  on  the  lines  of  the  teacher's  mind, 
and  a  fortiori  more  urgently  than  at  the  bidding  of  outside 
authorities. 

This  vital  principle  of  education  permeates  Meredith's 
thought — and  the  disastrous  effect  of  ignoring  individuality 
has  never  been  more  graphically  portrayed  than  by  Mere- 
dith— ^nor  more  minutely  developed  by  him  than  in  his  ^^Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel.** 

Sir  Austin  Feverel,  indeed,  had  the  ambition'  not  so  much 
to  instil  into  his  son,  and  to  engraft  upon  him,  simply  his  own 
best  characteristics.  He  had  the  even  higher  aim  of  endeav- 
oring to  induce  in  his  son  qualities  and  tendencies  to  action  of 
a  far  more  ideal  nature  than  he  himself  possessed. 

Sir  Austin  Feverel  considered  that  the  young  lad  might  by 
parental  vigilance  be  kept  pretty  secure  from  the  Serpent  until 
Eve  sided  with  him.  He  would  not  let  his  son  go  to  a  school, 
for  are  not  schools  often  corrupt?  He  therefore  plays  the  spy 
most  remorselessly  on  his  son  so  as  to  act  with  knowledge ;  on 
which  Adrian  Harley  sagely  observes  he  is  a  monomaniac  at 
large  watching  over  sane  people  in  their  sleep.  Richard  is  a 
high-spirited  boy,  and,  after  a  quarrel  with  a  neighboring 
farmer,  he  sets  fire  to  the  farmer's  ricks  of  hay,  and  allows  sus- 
picion plausibly  to  rest  upon  a  local  rogue,  innocent,  though, 
of  this  deed.  Faithful  to  the  system  of  education.  Sir  Austin 
watches  the  effect  of  passion,  of  vent  to  passion,  of  discovery 
and  accusation.  The  boy  had  embarked  and  was  on  the  wa- 
ters of  life  in  his  own  vessel.  But  Sir  Austin  keeps  the  unseen 
eye  over  him.    He  wished  to  be  Providence  to  his  son. 
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'Ah !" — ^Meredith  once  forgets  his  position  of  impartial  on- 
looker over  his  characters  and  says — *^i{  immeasurable  love 
were  perfect  wisdom,  one  human  being  might  almost  imper- 
sonate Providence  to  another.  Alas !  love,  divine  as  it  is,  can 
do  no  more  than  lighten  the  house  it  inhabits;  it  must  take 
its  shape,  sometimes  intensify  its  narrowness."  It  can  spirit- 
ualize the  unlovely — but  cannot  expel  unloveliness. 

This  is  the  comedy.  Love  arrogating  to  itself  a  function 
it  is  powerless  to  fiUffl.  A  father  determines  to  let  the  boy 
have  a  fair  trial  against  himself  so  that  he  can  observe  and 
provide  for  the  movements  of  the  young  creature  in  the  dark. 
Accordingly  Richard  gets  into  the  scrape  as  to  the  burning 
of  the  rick  of  hay,  and  his  father — as  detu  ex  machma — whelps 
him  out.  Had  the  father  been  like  Richard's  cousin,  Austin 
Wentworth,  how  different  would  have  been  the  case.  **My 
dear  Ricky,"  said  he,  "there  are  two  ways  of  getting  out  of  a 
scrape:  a  long  way  and  a  short  way.  When  you  have  tried 
the  roundabout  method  and  failed,  come  to  me  and  I'll  show 
you  the  straight  route." 

But  the  method  of  managing  other  people's  affairs  for  them 
is  always  roundabout — ^and  Sir  Austin  by  his  precious  system 
had  brought  this  about.  Richard  denies  his  guilt,  tells  his  lie. 
And  then,  to  his  father's  delight,  he  eats  his  lie.  Trium- 
phantly, his  father  thinks  his  system  has  prevailed. 

But  this  was  only  a  preliminary  ordeal.  The  great  one  was 
still  to  come.  The  baronet  prepared  his  son  to  meet  life  by 
every  educational  device — excepting  Rousseau's — that  of 
leaving  him  alone.  He  made  use  of  every  illustration  that  his 
neighborhood  afforded  to  disgust  or  encourage  his  son.  The 
boy  prayed  with  his  father  morning  and  night.  Conscience 
was  beginning  to  inhabit  him,  and  he  carried  some  of  the 
freightage  known  to  men,  though  in  so  crude  a  form  that  it 
overweighed  him,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  "The  bread 
and  water  phase  lasted  a  fortnight;  the  vegetarian  little  bet- 
ter than  a  month ;  the  religious  somewhat  longer;  the  religious- 
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propagandist  (when  he  was  for  converting  the  heathen  of 
Loboume  and  Bursley  and  the  domestics  of  tiie  Abbey,  in- 
cluding Tom  Bakewell)  longer  still,  and  hard  to  bear;  he  tried 
to  convert  Adrian  P' 

Meredith  pictures  Sir  Austin  as  the  best-meaning  of  par- 
ents, aud  had  Richard  not  been  so  affectionate  there  would 
have  been  no  conflict.  Richard  was  encouraged  to  be  gener- 
ous on  a  princely  scale. 

The  following  passage  describing  Richard's  self-develop- 
ment is  a  beautiful  piece  of  Meredithian  prose.  He  has  just 
received  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  everything  without  seemed 
to  his  boyish  heart  unsatisfactory,  if  not  malicious: 

^'Richard  retired  into  himself  where  he  was  growing  to  be 
lord  of  kingdoms:  where  Beauty  was  his  handmaid  and  His- 
tory his  minister,  and  Time  his  ancient  harper  and  sweet  Ro- 
mance his  bride :  where  he  walked  in  a  realm  vaster  and  more 
gorgeous  than  the  great  Orient,  peopled  with  the  heroes  that 
have  been.  For  there  is  no  princely  wealth  and  no  loftiest 
heritage  to  equal  this  early  one  that  is  made  bountifully  com- 
mon to  so  many,  when  the  ripening  blood  has  put  a  spark  to 
the  imagination  and  the  earth  is  seen  through  rosy  mists  of  a 
thousand  fresh-awakened  nameless  and  aimless  desires;  pant- 
ing for  bliss  and  taking  it  as  it  comes ;  making  of  any  sight 
or  sound,  perforce  of  the  enchantment  they  carry  with  them, 
a  key  to  infinite  because  innocent  pleasure.  .  .  .  This  was 
the  blossoming  season,  and  the  glimpses  of  inner  working  of 
Richard's  mind  were  caught  by  the  baronet.  Sir  Austin 
thought :  The  Fates  must  be  hard,  the  Ordeal  severe,  the  des- 
tiny dark  that  could  destroy  so  bright  a  spring!  But  bright 
as  it  was,  the  baronet  relaxed  nothing  of  his  vigilant  super- 
vision. He  said  to  his  intimates:  Every  act,  evory  fostered 
inclination,  almost  every  thought,  in  this  blossoming  season, 
bears  its  seed  for  the  future.  The  living  tree  now  requires 
ifk:essant  watchftilness.** 

'*In  the  blossoming  season,"  says  Meredith,  ^Hhe  passions 
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are  gambolling  ctibs,"  but  they  can  grow  to  '^ravening  glut- 
tons.*' Teeth  and  talons  in  the  cub  are  charming.  But  they 
become  dangerous.  The  climax  to  Sir  Austin's  system  really 
took  place  when  Richard  began  to  write  verse.  Sir  Austin's 
experiences  in  love  and  verse  hcui  not  been  satisfactory.  He 
urges  Richard  to  bum  his  MSS.,  and  he,  in  response  to  par- 
ental injunction,  against  his  will,  does  so.  The  blo9tom$  nfitil- 
ered.  Again,  in  Meredithian  language:  ''A  strange  man  had 
been  introduced  to  him,  who  traversed  and  bisected  his  skill 
with  sagacious,  stiff  fingers  and  crushed  hii  satd  for  him.** 

Farewell  M  true  confidence  between  father  and  son.  What 
need  to  pursue  here  the  story?  Ruin,  utter  and  complete,  is 
certain  from  that  point  onwards. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  Meredith  is  filled  with  righteous 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  overbearing  person,  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  endeavors  to  jump  upon,  in  the  literal  and 
metophorical  sense,  to  imult  another.  He  is  also  distressed 
with  outpouring  pity  for  the  man  who  similarly  insults  him- 
self by  attempting  to  impose  upon  himself  the  insolence  and 
the  tyranny  of  self-conceit,  and  posing  before  himself  pro- 
duces all  the  metamorphoses  of  untamed  egoism.  He  has  no 
sympathy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  undisciplined  man  whose 
aspirations  are  entirely  out  of  touch  with  his  inspirations ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  human  being  (his  usual  case  is 
that  of  a  woman)  who  does  not  struggle  against  the  absorp- 
tive Nirvana  process  of  self-annihilation  into  the  likeness  of 
another.  Meredith's  great  novel  of  ^^The  Egotist"  pictures  these 
struggles,  titanic  in  their  issues,  transferred  from  the  physical 
warfare  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  psychical  plane  of  modem 
society.  He  lays  emphasis  on  the  emancipation  of  woman,  but 
the  problem  cannot  be  thus  limited. 

Peihaps  the  innermost  philosophy  of  the  opposite  point  of 
view — the  Oriental  doctrine — ^has  been  best  presented  in  a 
European  shape  by  Henri  Frdd^ric  Amiel.  Amid,  in  his  re- 
markable Jourfud,  describes  his  own  power  of  what  he  calls 
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protiitme^  namely  mnfiificaiion  and  rHmfUcation.  He  found 
himself  able  to  pass  frcHn  his  own  individuality  by  a  process 
of  delimitation — stripping  himself  of  quality  by  quality — till 
he  could  de-humanize  himself  into  an  apparent  nothingness. 
Then  by  a  synthetic  process  of  adding  quality  to  quality  he 
could  form  himself  and  inform  himself  psychically  into  any 
object — say,  a  lower  animal  or  even  into  an  inanimate  object. 
This  extraordinary  imaginary  metamorphosis  Amiel  exercised 
upon  himself*  This  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  attitude  of  such 
men  as  Meredith's  Sir  Willoughby  Patteme,  who  wish  in  their 
egoism  and  self-satisfaction  to  effect  a  metamorphosis  in  their 
human  relationships  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
teacher  and  taught;  not,  indeed,  upon  themselves,  but  upon 
the  minds  of  others.  The  attempt,  either  socially  or  educa- 
tionally, to  unindividualize  others  and  reconstruct  them  into 
forms,  after  a  man's  own  image,  where  thou^^t  shall  corre- 
spond to  thou^t,  mind  to  mind,  may  be  described  as  mental 
nihilism.  It  is  not  a  desire  of  mental  sympathy — ^though  it 
sometimes  poses  as  such.  It  is  an  effort  towards  mental  ab- 
sorption into  an  identity,  where  Nature  offers  a  priceless 
variety. 

In  the  blunt  way  in  which  I  have  expressed  this  view,  it  will 
appear  impossible  to  suppose  that  anyone  could  desire  to  dom- 
ineer over  another  so  as  to  form  him  or  her  to  his  own  image. 
Yet,  probably,  the  respect  for  individuaUty  is  the  very  last 
lesson  to  be  learned,  I  will  not  say  by  the  meaner  sort  of  souls 
but  by  the  very  best.  For  does  not  the  preacher  often  wish 
to  bring  his  flock  into  such  unison  with  himself  as  to  accept 
the  same  dogmas,  the  politician  to  induce  others  to  hold  the 
same  political  creed,  and  throughout  society  is  not  ^'influence" 
considered  to  consist  in  bringing  others  into  the  acceptance  of 
the  personal  proclivities  and  ideas  of  the  man  of  what  is  called 
^^commanding  personality"?  The  educational  view  held  by 
J.  S.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  George  Meredith  would 
be  rather  that  the  highest  influence  is  that  which  so  stimulates 
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the  ablest  men  thart  they  may  lead  others  to  exercise  their  own 
self-actiyity  of  mind,  to  form  their  own  opinions,  to  think  for 
themselves  independently  (quite  apart  from  the  aim  contem- 
plating identity  of  conclusion  with  other  men),  so  that  all  may 
casoe  into  direct  contact  with  the  essence  of  reason  itself. 
.  Erven  great  thinkers  on  education  like  John  Amos  Comenius 
and  John  Locke  thought  that  teachers  could  and  ought  to  im- 
print on  the  child  from  without  wisdom,  virtue,  manners,  and 
knowledge — ^that  education,  in  a  word,  could  do  everything  by 
superimposing,  ah  eairoy  the  personality,  the  standards,  the 
cukure  and  atmosphere  of  the  teacher,  the  child  being  more 
or  less  a  passive  recipient.  But  progressive  educational  theory 
has  discovered  for  itself  precisely  the  Meredithian  point  of 
view.  In  the  past,  educationists  believed  and  acted  on  the 
opinion  that  the  minds  of  children  were  as  waxen  tablets  ready 
to  receive  the  impress  of  the  teacher's  art.  Children's  mem- 
ories were  supposed  to  be  at  the  control  of  the  teacher,  to  re- 
ceive any  mold  in  any  desirable  direction;  their  imagination 
was  at  the  teacher's  service;  their  very  characters  were,  so  to 
say,  to  be  molded — of  course,  with  the  best'  of  aims — to  the 
right,  viz.,  the  teacher's  own,  pattern. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  pilled  for  the  spontaneity  of  the 
child  and  urged  that  education  should  be  '^natural" — in  oppo- 
sition to  the  artificial  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  school,  at 
any  rate,  after  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  had  realized  how 
short  a  time  is  available  for  the  child  to  acquire  the  large 
stores  of  knowledge  in  the  ancient  classics.  Later  ages  have 
shown  that  the  vast  results  of  methods  of  physical  science  only 
increase  the  burden — directly  we  allow  that  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge imparted  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  school  aim — and  often 
tend  to  increase  the  artificial  character  of  school  work.  But 
once  realize  with  Rousseau,  Froebel  and  Herbart  that  the 
teacher  i»  concerned  not  with  the  amount  of  instruction  at- 
tempted, but  mainly  with  the  reactions  of  the  child's  own  men- 
tal activity  on  whatever  comes  before  his  observation  and 
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judgment,  and  let  the  interest  of  tpadiing  settle  more  npon 
the  child's  own  ezpiession  of  mental  energy — and  we  readi 
towards  Meredith's  doctrine  of  individoality.  For,  as  Hcrbart 
tells  us,  ^^instniction  spins  a  long,  flae^  flexible  tinvadt  wUch 
the  striking  of  the  clock  severs  and  again  joinB,  wUcb  bimi§ 
at  every  moment  the  pupil*s  own  mental  activity,  and  wiibi 
ii  Miwiwifi  iUdf  meemriimg  to  Us  amm  wumBmn  of  Um^  eomfmsm 
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What«  then,  is  the  ranedy? 
self^nying  ordinance.    His  iadividnafity 
must  not  ahaorii  the  child* s  ssental  aciifity, 

ph^T  of  all  a»  saental  ewrgy  and  SKtivilT  of  tke  cUd. 
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4»^vaw  tW:  jf  :^  v^acher  v^  ^w  a 
^V  ^^^^iu'V  w%:«^  ii^t::v;«^  at 
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more  basal  and  elemental,  and  it  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  may 
appear  prima  facie  to  suggest  that  the  child  gives  as  much  as 
he  receives.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  whether  it  be  rec- 
ognised or  not. 

(To  he  continued) 

f/MCtlCftl  lUfticbMii 

The  following  list  of  foods  and  the  menus  planned  from  it 
will  assist  the  mothers  in  planning  a  well*ba]anced  lunch  for 
home  or  sdiool : 

Nitrogenoui  foode. — ^Milk,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  poultry,  dieese, 
beans,  wheat,  bread,  gelatine. 

FaU. — ^Butter,  olive-oil,  fat  of  meat,  cream,  peanut-butter, 
nuts. 

Starchei  and  iugan. — ^Potatoes  and  starchy  vegetables ;  su- 
gar, all  kinds;  sweet  diocolate;  rice;  oatmeal;  macaroni; 
fruits;  cornstarch;  molaases;  maple  syrup;  tapioca;  honey. 

'Mondoff. — ^Minoed  chicken  sandwiches ;  milk ;  white  cookies ; 
orange  with  sugar. 

TSke^Uuy. — ^Whole-wheat  bread;  roast  beef,  sliced;  cake  of 
sweet  chocolate ;  banana. 

Wedmeeda/y. — ^Peanut-butter  sandwidies;  milk;  tapioca 
pudding  with  fruit 

Timreday. — ^Brown  bread  with  cheese-and-nut  filling; 
chocdate  pudding,  molded ;  milk. 

Friday. — ^Egg  sandwiches;  milk;  hermits;  gelatine  molded 
with  fruit  and  nuts. 

When  the  child  stays  for  an  afternoon  session  without  com- 
ing home  at  noon  a  larger  amount  of  food  should  be  given. — 
Harper*i  BaMor. 


.  J 
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^^Educational  Refoemses" 


Since  the  Revival  of  Leacning,  no  body  of  men  has  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  education  as  the  Jesuits.  With  their 
talent  for  organization,  they  framed  a  system  of  schools  which 
drove  all  important  competitors  frcHU  the  field»  and  made 
Jesuits  the  instructors  of  Cktholic,  and  even,  to  some  extent, 
of  Protestant  Europe.  Their  skiU  in  this  capacity  is  attest- 
ed by  the  highest  authorities,  and  it  naturaUy  met  its  reward: 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  nearly  all  the  foremost  men 
in  Christendom,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  had  re- 
ceived the  Jesuit  training,  and  in  most  cases  retained  for  fife 
an  attachment  to  their  old  masters. 

When  the  Jesuits  were  first  formally  recognized  by  a  Bull 
of  Paul  III.,  in  1640,  the  Bull  stated  that  the  order  was 
formed,  among  other  things,  ^'especially  for  the  purpote  of 
instructing  boys  and  innocent  persons  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.'* 

The  system  of  education  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  Jesuit  in- 
stitutions was  settled  during  the  Greneralship  of  Aquaviva.  In 
1584  that  General  appointed  a  school  commission,  consisting 
of  six  distinguished  Jesuits  from  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  These  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Rome,  in  study  and 
consultation;  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  Ratio  atque  InstUtituo  Studiorum  SocietaHs  Jegu. 
This,  however,  did  not  take  its  final  form  till  twelve  other 
commissioners  had  been  at  work  upon  it.  It  was  theli  (1699) 
revised  and  approved  by  Aquaviva  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
general  assemblies.  By  this  code  the  Jesuit  schools  were 
governed  till  1882,  when  the  curriculum  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  physical  science  and  modem  languages. 
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The  Jesuits  who  formed  the  Societas  professa^  i.  e.,  those 
who  had  taken  all  the  vows,  had  spent  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  in  preparation,  viz.,  two  years  as  novices  and  one  as  ap- 
proved scholars,  during  which  they  were  engaged  chiefly  in 
religious  exercises,  three  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  four  years  of  theology,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
more  distinguished  students,  two  years  more  in  repetition  and 
private  and  theological  study.  At  some  point  in  this  course, 
mostly  after  the  philosophy,  the  students  were  sent,  for  a  while, 
to  teach  the  *4ower  studies"  to  boys.  The  method  of  teaching 
was  to  be  learned  in  the  training  schools,  called  Juvenats,  one 
of  which  was  found  in  each  province. 

Few,  even  of  the  most  distinguished  students,  received  dis* 
pensation  from  giving  elementary  instruction. 

During  the  time  the  Jesuit  held  his  post  as  teacher  he  was 
to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  work.  His  private  studies 
were  abandoned;  his  religious  exercises  shortened.  He  began 
generally  with  the  boys  in  the  lowest  class,  and  that  he  might 
be  able  to  study  the  character  of  his  pupils  he  went  up  the 
school  with  them,  advancing  a  step  every  year.  But  some 
classes  were  always  taught  by  the  same  master,  who  remained 
a  teacher  for  life. 

Great  care  w£is  to  be  taken  that  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  staff  of  masters  did  not  lead  to  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
the  school.  Each  teacher  was  bound  to  cany  on  the  estab- 
lished instruction  by  the  established  methods.  All  his  personal 
peculiarities  and  opinions  were  to  be  as  much  as  possible  sup* 
pressed.  To  secure  this  a  rigid  system  of  supervision  was 
adopted,  and  reports  were  furnished  by  each  officer  to  his  im- 
mediate superior.  Over  all  stood  the  General  of  the  Order. 
Next  came  the  Provincial,  appointed  by  the  General.  Over 
each  college  was  the  Rector  who  was  appointed  (for  three 
years)  by  the  General,  tho  he  was  responsible  to  the  Pro- 
vincial, and  made  his  reports  to  him.  Next  came  the  Prefect 
of  Studies,  appointed,  not  by  the  Rector,  but  by  the  Provin- 
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dal.  The  teachers  were  carefully  watdied  both  by  the  Rector 
and  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter 
to  visit  each  teacher  in  his  class  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  to 
hear  him  teach.  The  other  authorities,  besides  the  masters  of 
the  classes,  were  usually  a  House  Prefect,  and  Monitors  se- 
lected fmn  the  boys,  one  in  each  class. 

The  school  or  college  was  to  be  built  or  maintained  by  gifts 
and  bequests  which  the  Society  might  receive  {or  this  purpose 
only.  Their  instruction  was  always  given  gratuitously.  When 
sufficient  funds  were  raised  to  support  the  officers,  teachen, 
and  at  least  twelve  sdiolars,  no  effort  was  to  be  made  to  in- 
crease them ;  but  if  they  fell  short  of  this,  donations  were  to 
be  sought  by  begging  from  house  to  house. 

The  Jesuit  education  included  two  courses  of  study,  Mimdia 
iuperiora  and  mferiora.     In  the  smaller  colleges  only  the 
iiudia  inferiora  were  carried  on ;  and  it  is  to  those  lower  sdiools 
that  the  following  account  mainly  refers.    The  boys  usually 
began  this  course  at  tm  years  old  and  ended  it  at  sixteoi. 

JSSUrr  COLLBGBS 

The  pupils  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  were  of  two  kinds:  first, 
those  who  were  training  for  the  Order,  and  had  passed  the 
novitiate ;  second,  the  extems,  who  were  pupils  merdy.  When 
the  building  was  not  filled  by  the  first  of  these  (the  SchdUuHei, 
or  Notirif  as  they  are  called  in  the  Jesuit  writings),  other 
pupils  were  taken  in  to  board,  who  had  to  pay  simjdy  the  cost 
of  their  living,  and  not  even  this  unless  they  could  weU  afford 
it.  Instruction,  as  I  said,  was  gratuitous  to  all.  'Gratis  re- 
ceive, gratis  give,"  was  the  Society's  rule ;  so  they  would  neither 
make  any  charge  for  instruction,  nor  accept  any  gift  that 
was  burdened  with  conditions. 

Faithful  to  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Society 
did  not  estimate  a  man's  worth  simply  according  to  his  birth 
and  outward  circumstances.  The  constitutions  expressly  laid 
down  that  poverty  and  mean  extraction  were  never  to  be  any 
hindrance  to  a  pupil's  adnnssion. 
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The  externs  who  could  not  be  received  into  the  building  were 
boarded  in  licensed  houses,  which  were  always  liable  to  an 
unexpected  visit  from  the  Prefect  of  Studies. 

LOWSa  BCHOOM 

The  ^^lower  school"  was  divided  into  five  classes  (since  in- 
creased to  eight),  of  which  the  lowest  usually  had  two  divisions. 
Parallel  classes  were  formed  wherever  the  number  of  pupils 
was  too  great  for  five  masters.  Each  was  '^absolved*'  in  a 
year,  except  the  fifth  (Rhetorical) 9  whidi  required  two  years.^ 

Jesuits  and  Protestants  alike  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  thought  of  little  but  literary  instruction,  and 
that  too  connected  only  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  teaching  in  the  Jesuit  schools  was  to  be,  in 
addition  to  grammar,  whatever  related  to  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
history.  Reading  and  writing  the  mother  tongue  might  not 
be  taught  without  leave  from  the  Provincial.  Latin  was  as 
much  as  possible  to  supersede  all  other  languages,  even  in 
speaking;  and  nothing  else  might  be  used  by  the  pupils  in 
the  higher  classes  on  any  day  but  a  holiday.  To  gain  a  supply 
of  Latin  words  for  ordinary  use,  the  pupils  committed  to 
mi»nory  Latin  conversations  on  general  topics. 

Altho  many  good  school-books  were  written  by  the  Jesuits, 
a  great  part  of  their  teaching  was  given  orally.  The  master 
was,  in  fact,  a  lecturer,  who  expounded  sometimes  a  piece 
of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  sometimes  the  rules  of  grammar. 
The  pupils  were  required  to  get  up  the  substance  of  these 
lectures,  and  to  learn  the  grammar  rules  and  parts  of  the  classi- 
cal authors  by  heart.  The  master  for  his  part  had  to  bestow 
great  pains  on  the  preparation  of  his  lectures. 

Written  exercises,  translations,  etc.,  were  given  in  on  every 
day,  except  Saturday;  and  the  master  had,  if  possible,  to 
go  over  each  one  with  its  writer  and  his  appointed  rival  or 
aermdus. 

The  method  of  hearing  the  rules,  etc.,  committed  to  memory 
was  this:     Certain  boys  in  each  class,  who  were  called  De- 
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curionsy  repeated  their  tasks  to  the  master,  and  then  in  his 
presence  heard  the  other  boys  repeat  theirs.  Hie  master 
meanwhile  corrected  the  written  exercises. 

XMULATION 

One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  in  the  Jesuits'  system  was 
the  pains  they  took  to  foster  emulation,  *^e  whetstone  of 
talentt  the  spur  of  industry.''  For  this  purpose  all  the  boys 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  were  arranged  in  pairs,  each 
pair  being  rivals  (aemuli)  to  one  another.  Every  boy  was  to 
be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  catch  his  rival  tripping,  and 
was  immediately  to  correct  him.  Besides  this  individual 
rivalry,  every  class  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  called 
Rome  and  Carthage,  which  had  frequent  pitched  battles  of 
questions  oa  set  subjects.  These  were  the  ^concertations,**  in 
which  the  boys  sometimes  had  to  put  questions  to  the  opposite 
camp,  sometimes  to  expose  erroneous  answers  when  the  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  the  master. 

In  the  higher  classes  a  better  kind  of  rivalry  was  cultivated 
by  means  of  ^'Academies,"  i.  e.,  voluntary  associations  for 
study,  which  met  together,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
master,  to  read  themes,  translations,  etc.,  and  to  discuss  pas- 
sages from  the  classics.  The  new  members  were  elected  by 
the  old,  and  to  be  thus  elected  was  a  much-coveted  distincticxi. 
In  these  academies  the  cleverer  students  got  practice  for  the 
disputations,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  school 
work  of  the  higher  classes. 

There  was  a  vast  number  of  other  expedients  by  which  the 
Jesuits  sought  to  work  on  their  pupils'  self-respect,  such  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  weekly  publicaticm  of  offences,  and,  on 
the  other,  besides  prizes  (which  could  be  won  only  by  the  ex- 
tern), titles  and  badges  of  honor,  and  the  like. 

SHORT  SCHOOL  DATS 

The  school-houi9  were  remarkably  short:  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon;  with  a 
whole  holiday  a  week  in  summer,  and  a  half  holiday  in  winter. 
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STUDIBS 

Almost  all  the  stren^h  of  the  Jesuit  teaching  was  thrown 
into  the  study  of  the  Latin  language)  which  was  to  be  used» 
not  only  for  readmg,  but  also  in  writing  and  speaking.  But 
under  the  name  of  '^erudition"  some  amount  of  instruction  in 
other  subjects»  especially  in  history  and  geography,  was 
given  in  explaining,  or  rather  lecturing  on,  the  dassieal 
authors. 

For  private  study,  besides  written  exercises  and  learning  by 
heart,  the  pupils  were  recommended  subjects  to  get  up  in 
their  own  time;  and  in  this,  and  also  as  to  the  length  of  some 
of  the  regular  lessons,  they  were  permitted  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. Here,  as  everywhere,  the  Jesuits  trusted  to  the  sense 
of  honor  and  emulation — ^those  who  did  extra  work  were 
praised  and  rewarded. 

THOBONESS 

One  of  the  maxims  of  this  system  was:  **Repetitio  mater 
itudiorwm,**  Every  lesson  was  connected  with  two  repetitions 
— one  before  it  began,  of  preceding  work,  and  the  other,  at 
the  close,  of  the  work  just  done.  Besides  this,  one  day  a  week 
was  devoted  entirely  to  repetition.  In  the  three  lowest  classes 
the  desire  of  laying  a  solid  foundation  even  led  to  the  second 
six  months  of  the  year  being  given  to  again  going  over  the 
work  of  the  first  six  months.  By  this  means  boys  of  extra- 
ordinary ability  could  pass  thru  these  forms  in  eighteen 
months,  instead  of  three  years. 

Thoroness  in  work  was  the  one  thing  insisted  on.  Sacchini 
says  that  **much  time  should  be  spent  in  going  over  the  more 
important  things,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  sources  and  start- 
ing points  of  many  others" ;  and  that  the  master  should  prefer 
to  teach  a  few  things  perfectly,  to  giving  indistinct  impres- 
sions of  many  things.  We  should  remember,  however,  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  were  not  children. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  usual  duration  of  the  course  in  the  lower  school  was 
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six  yean — i.  e.,  one  year  in  eaish  of  the  four  lower  clasaes,  and 
two  yean  in  the  highest  class.    Every  year  closed  with  a  ^07 
formal  examination.    Before  this  examination  took  place,  the 
pupils  had  lessons  in  the  manner  of  it,  so  that  they  might  came 
prepared,  not  only  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  but  also 
of  the  laws  of  writing  for  examination.  The  examination  was 
conducted  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,   of 
which  conunission  the  Prefect  of  Studies  was  an  ex-ofllcio 
member.    The  masters  of  the  classes,  tho  they  were  present 
and  could  make  remarks,  were  not  of  the  examining  body. 
For  the  vha  voce  the  boys  were  ushered  in,  three  at  a  time, 
before  the  solemn  conclave.    The  results  of  the  examination, 
both  written  and  verbal,  were  joined  with  the  reowds  of  the 
work  done  in  the  past  year;  and  the  names  of  those  pupils 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  were  then  published  in  order 
of  merit,  but  the  roll  was  arranged  alphabetically,  or  accord- 
ing to  birthplace. 

MOKAL  AKD  ESU6IOUS  TKAIVIN6 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Jesuits  were  very  careful  of  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  their  pupils. 

Each  lesson  was  to  begin  with  prayer  or  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  pupils  were  to  hear  Mass  every  morning,  and 
were  to  be  urged  to  frequent  confession  and  receiving  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  Father  Confessor  was  always  a 
Jesuit,  but  he  was  not  a  master  in  the  sdiool. 

HEALTH 

The  bodily  health  also  was  to  be  carefully  attended  to. 
The  pupils  were  not  to  study  too  mudi  or  too  long  at  a 
time.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  for  a  space  of  from  one  to 
two  houn  after  dinner.  On  holidays  excunions  were  made  to 
farms  in  the  country. 

PUNISHMENTS 

Punishments  were  to  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  the  master 
it^as  to  shut  his  eyes  to  offences  whenever  he  thought  he  might 
do  so  with  safety.     Grave  offences  were  to  be  visited  with 
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corporal  punishment,  performed  by  a  ^^corrector,"  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Order.  Where  this  chastisement  did  not 
hare  a  good  effect,  the  pupil  was  to  be  expelled. 

PKACTICAL  TEACHING 

The  Jesuits  were  intensely  practical.  The  Ratio  Studiorum 
hardly  contains  a  single  principle;  but  what  it  does  is  this — 
it  points  out  a  perfectly  attainable  goal,  and  carefully  defines 
the  road  by  which  that  goal  is  to  be  approached.  To  eadi 
class  was  prescribed  not  only  the  work  to  be  done,  but  also 
the  end  to  be  kept  in  view.  Thus  method  reigned  thruout,  and 
was  applied  with  undeviating  exactness. 

I^ARNINO  MADE  ATTRACTIVE 

The  pupils  in  the  Jesuist  schools  were  to  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  to  take  kindly  to  their  learning.  With  this  end  in 
view  (and  no  doubt  other  objects  also),  the  masters  were  care- 
ful to  seek  the  boys'  affections.  **When  pupils  love  the  mas- 
ter," says  Sacchini,  ^Hhey  will  soon  love  his  teaching.  Let 
him,  therefore,  show  an  interest  in  everything  that  concerns 
them  and  not  merely  in  their  studies." 

In  order  that  learning  might  be  pleasant  to  the  pupils,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  overtasked.  To  avoid 
this,  the  master  had  to  study  the  character  and  capacity  of 
each  boy  in  his  class,  and  to  keep  a  book  with  all  particulars 
about  him,  and  marks  from  one  to  six  indicating  proficiency. 
Thus  the  master  formed  an  estimate  of  what  should  be  re- 
quired, and  the  amount  varied  considerably  with  the  pupil,  tho 
the  quality  of  the  work  was  always  to  be  good. 

CHIEF  POINTS  IK  THE  JESUIT  SYSTEM 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  the  chief  points  of  the  Jesuit 
system  in  the  words  of  A.  Hewitson,  one  of  its  advocates  and 
adimrers: 

**Let  us  now  try  to  put  together  the  various  pieces  of  this 
school  machinery  and  study  the  effect.  We  have  seen  that  the 
boys  have  masten  entirely  at  their  disposition,  not  only  at 
class  time,  but  at  recreation  time  after  supper  in  the  ni^t 
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reading  rooms.  Each  day  they  record  victory  or  defeat  in 
the  recurring  exercises  or  themes  upon  various  matten.  By 
the  quarterly  papers  or  examinations  in  composition,  for  which 
nine  hours  are  assigned,  the  order  of  merit  is  fixed,  and  this 
order  entails  many  little  privileges  and  precedencies,  in 
chapel,  refectory,  class  room,  and  elsewhere.  Bach  master,  if 
he  proves  a  success  and  his  health  permit,  continues  to  be  the 
instructor  of  the  boys  in  his  class  during  the  space  of  six 
years.  *It  is  obvious,'  says  Sheil,  in  his  account  of  Stony- 
hurst,  Hhat  much  of  a  boy's  acquirements,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  character  of  his  taste,  must  have  depended  upon  the  indi- 
vidual to  whose  instructions  he  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined.' And  in  many  cases  the  effects  must  be  a  greater  inter- 
est felt  in  the  students  by  their  teachers,  a  mutual  attadmient 
founded  on  long  acquaintance,  and  a  more  thoro  knowledge^ 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  of  the  weak  and  strong  points  of 
his  pupils.  Add  to  the  above,  the  'rival'  and  'side'  system,  the 
effect  of  challenges  and  class  combats ;  of  the  wearing  of  deco- 
rations and  medals  by  the  Lnperators  on  Sundays,  Festival 
Days,  Conoertation  I>eiy8,  and  Examination  Days;  of  the  ex- 
traordinary work — done  much  more  as  private  than  as  class 
work — helping  to  give  individuality  to  the  boy's  exertions, 
which  might  otherwise  be  merged  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
class ;  and  the  'free  time'  given  for  improvement  on  wet 
evenings  and  after  night  prayers;  add  the  honors  matter;  the 
reports  read  before  the  Rector  and  all  subordinate  Superiors, 
the  professors,  and  whole  body  of  students;  add  the  compe- 
tition in  eadi  class  and  between  the  various  colleges  in  Elngland 
of  the  Society;  and  only  one  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at 
It  is  a  system  which  everyone  is  free  to  admire  or  think  in- 
ferior to  some  other  preferred  by  him;  but  it  is  a  system." 
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Bt  Gooouck 
{Continued  from  lati  month) 

In  1784  the  Exchange  on  Broad  street  waa  converted  into 
a  market  place.  Much  difficulty  was  found  in  tracing  out  and 
securing  the  pubUc  property,  of  every  description.  At  dif- 
ferent dates  La  Fayette,  John  Jay,  lately  arrived  from 
Europe,  Baron  Steuben,  and  especially  General  Washington, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  an  address  of 
congratulation  and  thanks.  The  streets  were  cleaned  for 
£150  per  annum,  and  wells  and  pumps  repaired  for  £140  per 
annum. 

Lot  116  Chatham  street  was  leased  for  21  years  for  £6  per 
anum,  and  lot  No.  18  of  the  same  street,  for  the  same  term, 
for  £4  per  annum.  The  corporation  offered  any  accommo- 
dation in  their  power  to  the  Federal  Congress. 

In  1785  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  after  the 
war  was  organized  in  the  City  Hall,  comer  Wall  and  Nassau 
streets.  The  Bank  of  New  York  went  into  operation.  In  1786 
St.  Peter's,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church,  was  built  in 
Barclay  street.  The  State,  until  the  present  year,  presented 
no  instance  of  divorce  in  any  case  whatever. 

In  1788  the  New  York  city  library  was  kept  in  a  room  in 
the  City  Hall.  The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  W£is  celebrated  by  a  grand  federal  procession. 

In  1789,  April  SOth,  Greneral  Washington  was  inaugurated 
in  the  open  gallery  of  the  old  CSty  Hall,  facing  Broad  street ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  collected  thousands 
shouted  with  one  heart,  '^Long  live  George  Washington.*' 
Broadway  opened  thru  the  fort  to  the  Battery.  The  City 
Hall  was  repaired  and  enlarged  for  the  accommodation  of 
Congress,  at  a  ^reat  expense  for  that  day,  the  whole  done 
under  the  direction  of  Major  L'Enfant,  who  received  the 
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thanks  of  the  oerporation,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  an 
offer  of  10  acres  of  land  of  the  public  property^  wlucfa  last  he 
politely  declined.  The  salary  of  the  mayor  commuted  for 
£600  per  annum. 

In  1790  the  salary  of  the  mayor  was  £700  per  annum.  The 
population  of  the  city,  December  11th,  was  S9,906. 

In  1791  the  city  was  divided  into  seven  wards.  One  hun* 
dred  lots  of  ground  in  Broadway  and  adjacent  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  New  York  hospital,  26  by  100  feet,  were  of- 
fered for  sale  at  £S6  per  lot. 

In  1792  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 
was  incorporated,  and  Mechanic  Hall  built.  Mayor's  salary 
£800  per  annum.    A  museum  was  allowed  in  the  City  Hall. 

In  1795  the  new  almshouse  on  Chambers  street  was  built, 
and  contained  622  paupers,  who  were  supported  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £8,919  158.  7d.  per  annum.  South  street  laid  out 
70  feet  wide,  and  ordered  that  no  water  lots  be  farther  laid 
out,  and  no  more  buildings  be  erected  in  that  direction.  Tlie 
Park  Theatre  erected.  Powles  Hook  ferry  leased  for  £250 
per  annum.  Water  street  was  laid  out,  which  limited  the  city 
on  the  East  river. 

In  1796  a  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall 
streets  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  for  £800.  All  the 
printing  of  the  corporation  done  for  £S5  per  annum. 

In  1797  the  Brooklyn  ferry  leased  for  $2,000  per  annum. 
Free  schools  were  established. 

In  1798  the  Park  Theatre  was  ccHnpIeted,  and  the  proprie- 
tors petitioned  for  the  erection  of  a  portico  over  the  sidewalk, 
which  was  not  granted.  A  street  commissioner  was  appointed. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  citizens  petitioned  the  cor- 
poration to  fortify  the  dty,  and  $50,000  were  appropriated* 
and  expended  for  the  purpose.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed 
from  July  to  November,  and  2,086  persons  died. 

The  Manhattan  Company  in  1799  received  an  unlimited 
charter  for  supplying  the  city  with  pure  and  wholesome  water. 
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with  a  cai»tal  for  the  purpose,  with  the  privilege  of  using 
their  surplus  funds  in  banking  operatiam,  and  an  exclusive 
use  of  the  springs  on  the  island  for  a  supply.  The  old  Ex- 
change in  Broad  street  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  De- 
cember SOth  the  news  of  the  death  of  General  Washington  was 
received)  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  ordered  to  be  muflkd 
and  tdled  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  until  the  S4th,  the  dtiaens 
were  recommended  to  wear  crape  for  six  weeks,  and  a  funeral 
oration  was  delivered  by  Gouvemeur  Morris  in  St.  Paul's 
church. 

In  1800,  eight  lots  of  ground,  a  part  of  the  present  Wash- 
ington square,  purchased  by  the  corporation  for  $1,000.  In 
1801  the  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Wallabout,  Brooklyn, 
was  established.  The  Brooklyn  ferry  at  Fulton  street  was 
leased  for  $2,600  per  annum.  Broadway  ordered  to  be  con- 
tinued and  opened  thru  Thcmias  Randall's  land,  called  the 
Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  to  meet  the  Bowery,  and  the  hills  lev- 
elled and  carted  into  Fresh  Water  pond  (now  Canal  street), 
which  to  this  time  was  the  northern  limit  of  this  street,  and 
far  beyond  the  settled  parts  of  the  city.  The  total  valuation 
of  real  estate  in  the  city  was  $S1,964,0S7. 

A  City  Hall  was  voted  to  be  erected,  and  after  much  doubt 
and  hesitation,  the  sum  of  $250,000  was  devoted  to  the  object, 
and  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  the  foundation  stone  wa» 
laid  September  20th,  1808,  with  due  ceremony,  by  Edwaro 
Livingston,  Mayor,  and  by  the  corporation,  the  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  in  some  measure  damped  the  ardor  of  the 
citizens. 

In  1804,  July  11th,  the  duel  between  Colonel  Burr  and 
General  Hamilton  occurred,  in  which  the  latter  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  the  next  day,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  citi- 
zens. Colonel  Burr  after  this  event  fled  as  a  fugitive  to 
France,  and  after  many  years  returned  to  the  United  States, 
to  be  n^lected.  December  18th  a  great  fire  destroyed  40 
stores  and  dwellings,  16  on  Wall  street,  17  on  Front  street. 
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and  eight  on  Water  street,  with  a  loss  of  between  one  and  two 
millions  of  dollars.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  woriL  of  inoenr 
diaries. 

In  1806  the  New  York  Free  School  was  incorporated.  The 
upper  part  of  Broadway  was  regulated  and  paved.  The  yel- 
low fever  prevailed  in  the  sununer,  and  280  persons  died.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  city  numbered  76,770,  one-third  of  whom 
left  their  dwellings. 

In  1806  the  first  successful  attempt  at  navigation  by  steam- 
boats by  Fulton  and  Livingston  took  place  on  the  Hudson. 

In  1809  the  Historical  Society  was  established. 

In  1811  a  great  fire  in  Chatham  street  consumed  from  80 
to  100  houses.  Tlie  Bride  CSiurch  and  the  jail  narrowly  es- 
caped. July  4th  the  Corporation  met  in  the  new  Gtj  Hall, 
in  the  mayor's  room. 

In  1812  the  old  City  Hall  in  Wall  street  was  ordered  to  be 
sold,  and  the  new  City  Hall  was  finished.  June,  war  was 
declared  with  Great  Britain.  November  12th  the  Brooklyn 
Fulton  ferry  was  leased  to  Robert  Fulton  for  $4,000  per 
annum  for  seven  years,  upon  condition  of  establishing  new 
steamboats  upon  it.  In  August  an  experiment  was  made  with 
gas  lights  in  the  Park. 

In  1814  there  were  8,212  freeholders;  owners  of  personal 
estate  over  $160,  6,612;  tenants,  18,804;  jurors,  4,1S8; 
aliens,  8,496 ;  slaves,  976.  Tlie  population  was  92,448,  whidi 
was  less  by  2,812  than  in  1810.  TTie  Literary  and  Philosoph- 
ical Society  was  instituted.  October  29th,  the  steam  frigate 
launched.    Tlie  interments  this  year  amounted  to  1,794. 

In  1816  the  news  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  cele- 
brated with  great  rejoidngs. 

In  1816  the  duties  on  merchandise  imported  amounted  to 
$16,000,000. 

In  July,  1817,  the  Erie  canal  was  begun  near  Utica. 

In  1818  the  public  wharves,  piers,  do(^  and  slips  sdd  for 
one  year  for  $42,760. 
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In  1821  Mr.  John  Randall,  Jr.,  finished  his  maps  and  sur- 
veys of  the  north  part  of  the  city  and  island,  having  been 
engaged  in  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  for 
ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  $82,486.  In  January  the  harbor  was 
closed  by  ice  for  the  first  time  since  1780.  The  citizens  crossed 
on  the  ice  to  Powles  Hook,  and  some  to  Staten  Island.  The 
distance  from  Cortlandt  street  to  the  Jersey  shore  was  found 
to  be  a  few  feet  over  a  mile. 

In  1822,  July,  the  yellow  fever  appeared,  and  most  of  the 
city  south  of  the  City  Hall  was  vacated,  and  the  infected  dis- 
trict fenced  in ;  888  died  of  the  fever.  November  26th,  burials 
in  Trinity  churchyard  discontinued. 

In  1828  interments  were  forbidden  south  of  Canal  street. 
Washington  square  formed  and  regulated.  The  New  York 
Gas  Light  Company  incorporated. 

1,600  houses  were  erected  in  1824. 

In  1826  the  Merchants'  Exchange  commenced  in  Wall 
street.  The  city  was  divided  into  twelve  wards.  May  11th 
gas  pipes  were  laid  on  Broadway,  from  Canal  street  to  the 
Battery,  on  both  sides.  October  26th  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  canal  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon  through  the 
whole  line,  from  Buffalo  and  back  in  twelve  hours.  November 
4th  the  first  canal  boat  arrived,  and  was  greeted  with  great 
rejoicing. 

In  1827  the  Merchants'  Exchange  was  completed. 

In  1882  the  cholera  swept  off  a  great  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  July  was  2,467,  in 
August,  2,206 ;  during  the  year,  10,869. 

In  1888  the  number  of  pupils  taught  in  the  public  schools 
was  6,140  boys,  4,820  girls,  total  10,460. 

In  1884  the  number  of  inmates  at  the  almshouse  at  Bellevue 
in  January  was  2,011,  of  whom  1,061  were  natives,  and  960 
foreigners. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December,  1886,  occurred  the 
great  fire,  which  swept  over  between  SO  and  40  acres  of  the 
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most  valuaUe  part  of  the  city,  covered  with  stores  and  filled 
with  rich  merchandise.  The  nun^ber  of  buildings  burned  was 
648,  and  the  amount  of  jwoperty  destroyed  was  estimated 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  nearly  $189- 
000,000.  Itie  Merchants'  Exchange  and  the  South  Dutch 
Church  were  burned.  It  is  proof  of  the  great  wealth  of 
New  York  that  but  few  failures  resulted  from  it  and  that 
the  burnt  district  was  immediately  rebuilt,  with  added  con- 
venience and  beauty. 

When  the  last  column  marches  out  the  door  and  you 
step  back  into  your  dusty,  deserted  room,  haven't  you,  (Mice 
in  a  great  while,  dropped  down  into  your  chair  and  all  but 
cried  out  for  some  great,  loving,  omniscient  teacher  to  whom 
you  might  *'go  to  school"  and  learn  how  to  solve  all  those  per- 
plexing problems  that  come  up  daily  in  the  schoolroom? 

But  longing  for  success,  and  worrying  over  failures,  never 
helped  a  body  yet.  Gorki,  that  great  teacher  of  the  Russian 
common  folk,  tells  them  truly — ^'*Life  bestows  no  charities." 
If  you  would  teach  better  and  reign  supreme  in  your  little 
monarchy,  get  up  and  do  it.  Others  have.  How?  Ah,  there- 
in lies  your  fate.  Power  and  success  are  no  enchantment 
worked  upon  men  by  the  mystic  wand  of  chance. 

Power  comes  by  growth  just  as  manhood  does.  Study  its 
principles,  think  it,  practice  it — and  for  your  own  comfort 
do  not  try  to  measure  its  increase  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Remember  that  it  rests  absolutely  with  you  whether  or  not 
you  take  the  degree  of  master  in  your  profession. 

Florekcb  Elub  Shsiat. 


Examination  and  Review 


QucetfotiB  with  Htiswcro 

AuniMnic 

1.  Beginning  with  the  bluest  order,  write  the  names  (a)  of  the  first 
six  orders  of  mtegral  vnitsi  (6)  of  the  first  fiye  orders  of  decimal  units. 

9.  Reduce  106^69  square  indies  to  a  compound  number  expressed  in 
square  rods,  square  yards,  square  feet,  and  square  Inches. 

a.  SkmOair  mtrfaeM  are  to  §aeh  other  a§  ihs  www^  of  th§ir  liko  cRmeii- 
stOM.  A  drde  6  ft.  S  In.  contains  an  area  bow  many  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  drcle  1  ft.  3  In.  in  diameter? 

4.  Separate  the  number  707,981  into  four  equal  factors. 

5.  Sold  U  of  my  interest  in  a  mine  for  %  of  what  my  entire  interest 
cost  me.    what  was  my  loss  per  cent,  by  the  transaction? 

6.  If  stock  bought  at  85  is  sold  for  75,  what  is  the  per  cent,  of  loss  (a) 
on  the  par  value  of  the  stock;  (6)  on  the  investment? 

7.  Hie  estimates  voted  by  a  certain  village  were  as  follows:  for  streets, 
•6,000;  for  lighting,  fB9,700;  for  buildings  and  repairs,  $i>150;  for  police 
funds,  93,800;  for  salaries,  99,900;  for  contingent  Aind,  91,000;  total 
assessment  was  9I»130^500.  What  was  the  rate  of  tax  on  9lffOOO  of 
valuation? 

8.  Emtract  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum,  for  a  certain  term, 
on  9511  Is  9i<89.  If  the  term  began  August  9,  1891,  when  does  it  end? 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  flooring  a  room  18  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  19  ft.  3  In. 
wlde^  at  98-95  per  square  (i.  «.,  100  square  feet)  ? 

10.  A,  B  and  C  rented  a  pasture  together,  and  A  pastured  4  horses 
19  weeiu,  B  7  horses  8  weeks  and  C  6  horses  11  weeks.  What  part  of 
the  entire  rental  should  each  pay? 

Akswsis 

1.  (a)  Hundreds  of  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  thousands,  hundreds, 
ten,  units.  (6)  Tenths,  hundredths^  thousandths,  ten-thousandths,  hun- 
dred-thousandths. 

9.  9  sq.  rd.    93  sq.  yd.    1  sq.  ft.  99  sq.  in. 

3.  95  times  the  area. 

4.  99X99X99X99=707.981. 

5.  95%. 

6.  (a)  10%.    (6)  11 13/17%. 

7.  94987^.. 

8.  October  3,  1891. 

9.  918.70. 

10.  A  should  pay  94/85;  B,  98/85;  C,  33/85. 
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1.  How  doea  continentol  climate  differ  from  insular  dfmate  In  tiM 
same  latitude? 

9.  (a)  In  wliat  zone  does  the  greater  portion  of  North  America  lie? 
(6)  In  what  zones  does  the  greater  part  of  Australia  lie? 

S.  Locate  (a)  Vancouver  island;  (6)  the  Bahama  islands. 

4.  Name  the  three  principal  inland  centers  of  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

5.  Name  the  principal  riyer  of  Alaska,  the  general  direction  in  wtildi 
it  flows,  and  into  what  it  empties. 

6.  Ca)    Name   and    describe   the   largest   tributary   of   the    Hudson. 

!6)   Woat  other  river  drains  a  large  portion  of  central  New  York? 
c)  Into  what  does  this  drainage  flnuly  empty? 

7.  Locate  the  three  highland  regions  of  South  America. 

8.  Throu£^  what  countries  of  South  America  does  the  equator  pass? 

9.  Name  a  prominent  seaport,  other  than  the  capital,  of  (a)  Scotlaiid; 
(6)  France;  (c)Germany;  (d)  Russia;  («)  Holland. 

10.  Name  the  chief  articles  of  import  from  (o)  Japan;  (6)  China; 
(c)  Spain;  (d)  Cuba;  (e)  Canada. 

AVSWBIS 

1.  Continental  climate  Is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature; 
insular  climate  is  more  uniform,  in  temperature. 
3.  (a)  North  Temperate  sone.     (6)  South  Temperate  sone. 

3.  (a)  Off  the  southwest  coast  of  British  Columbia.  (&)  Off  tiie 
southeast  coast  of  Florida. 

4.  Chicago^  Cincinnati,  St  Louis. 

5.  Yukon  River.    North  and  west    Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  (a)  Hie  Mcrfiawk  River  rises  near  the  central  part  of  New  Yoik 
and  flows  east  into  the  Hudson.  (6)  Oswego,  (c)  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence.    (Atlantic  Ocean  allowed.) 

7.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  extends  north  and  south  in  the  west- 
ern part.  The  Brazilian  plateau  lies  in  the  eastern  part.  The  plateau  of 
Guiana  lies  in  the  northern  part. 

8.  Brazil.    United  States  of  Columbia.    Ecuador. 

9.  Ex.  (a)  Glasgow.  (6)  Bordeaux,  {e)  Hamburg,  (d)  Riga. 
(«)  Amsterdam. 

10.  (a)  Silk,  tea,  rice.  (6)  Tea,  silk,  sugar,  (c)  Food  supplies,  raw 
materials  for  manufacture,  cork,  (d)  Sugar,  tobacco,  coffee.  (•) 
Lumber,  wheat,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals. 

Phtsiozxwt  Axn  Htoubitb 

1.  Name  and  locate  four  of  the  main  centers  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  system. 

9.  Locate  the  semilunar  valves.    What  is  their  office? 

3.  Arranffe  the  following  articles  of  food  under  the  two  headlnss. 
T<##«#  fMroaueing,  and  ksat  and  fat  producing,  having  reference  to  &e 
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predominAtlnf  quality  of  eadi  article;  (a)  lean  meat,  (6)  tm,  (c) 
wheat  flour,  (d)  rkw,  (§)  potatoes,  (/)  sugar,  (ff)  beans,  (a)  com 
starch,  {i)  butter,  (j)  deese. 

4.  In  which  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  is  the  gastric  Juioe  secreted? 
In  which  coat  is  found  the  tissue  that  moves  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
during  gastric  digestion? 

5.  What  is  a  sensory  nerve?    What  is  a  retina? 

6.  Is  it  better  to  have  the  windows  of  a  school-room  on  the  right 
of  the  pupils,  or  on  the  left?  In  front  or  in  the  rear?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answers. 

7.  Name  three  sets  of  bones,  an  important  use  of  which  Is  the  pro- 
tection of  organs.    What  organs  are  protected  bv  each  set? 

8.  What  Is  the  oflice  of  connective  tissue?  Illustrate  your  answer 
by  showing  its  oflice  in  some  particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

9.  The  pulse  is  a  wave  of  increased  pressure  started  bv  the  ventricular 
tystoh  and  radiating  through  the  arUrial  system.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  italicised  words. 

10.  To  which  of  the  three  coats  of  the  eye,  outer,  inner  or  middle, 
do  these  parts  belong,  respectively;  (a)  the  iris;  (6)  the  retina;  («) 
the  ciliary  processes;  (d)  the  cornea;  («)  the  white  of  the  eye? 

Akswxis 

1.  The  cerebrum,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cranium,  the  cerebellum, 
in  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the  cranium,  the  medulla,  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  the  spinal  cord  in  the  back  bone. 

9,  They  are  located  at  the  origin  of  the  great  arteries.  They  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  flowing  back  fhmi  the  arteries  into  the  ventricles. 

3.  Tissue  producing^— a,  6,  g,  k.  Heat  and  fat  producing — e,  d,  e,  f,  h,  i. 

4.  The  inner  coat — or  mucous  membrane.    The  muscular  coat. 

5.  A  nerve  that  transmits  nervous  impulses  inward  to  the  great 
centers,  vis.,  spinal  cord  and  brain.  A  retina  is  an  expansion  of  a 
sensory  nerve  called  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  sensitive  to  light. 

6.  On  the  left,  because  the  light  admitted  from  that  direction  will 
not  be  obstructed  by  the  hand  whQe  the  pupil  is  writing.  In  the  rear, 
because  the  light  from  the  front  would  enter  the  eyes  of  the  pupils 
and  irritate  them,  without  illuminating  the  objects  the|r  want  to  see. 

7.  The  cranial  bones  protect  the  brain.  The  bones  of  the  thorax  pro- 
tect the  heart  and  lungs.  Hie  bones  partly  enclosing  the  abdominal 
cavity  protect  the  digestive  organs  and  g^reat  glands,  such  as  the  liver, 
the  pancreas,    the  kidneys,  also  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

8.  Connective  tissue  binds  together  firmly,  in  various  ways,  the  ele- 
ments and  masses  of  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 

9.  Ventricular  means  pertaining  to  the  ventricles.  8y9toU  means 
contraction,  as  of  the  heart.    Arterial  means  pertaining  to  the  arteries. 

10.  The  iris  (a)  the  middle  coat;  the  retina  (6)  the  inner  coat;  the 
dliaiy  process  (c)  the  middle  coat;  the  cornea  (d)  the  outer  coat; 
the  white  of  the  eye  (•)  the  outer  coat. 
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Cm  OontiTKnn 

1.  Why  wu  Uw  term  of  KpreKntatWes  In  Congress  roade  •»  dioetF 
a.  Whr  doM  the  ConstitutliM  Oeay  to  the  States  the  right  to  Ir*r 

r  Is  the  pr- 
of PrciideDt  by  th_    _ 

4.  Mow  If  tM  principle  of  ataie  Mverelgntf  reeognleed  in  the  dec- 
tloH  of  Ptcaldent  bj  the  Hoote  of  RepresentAtiTesF 

5.  Wb«t  check  does  the  Constitution  place  upon  the  power  of  tke 
President   to  make   treaties? 

5.  How  maj-  new  states  be  admitted  into  the  Union? 

1.  Uw   representatives    reflect    the   will   of   the   people,   benee    thej 
should  not  tie  too  far  remorcd  brom  tlw  people. 
i.  In  order  that  these  duties  maj  be  unifonn  ftt  all  ports  of  entry. 

3.  E«d)  state  has  as  nuuij  electors  a*  It  has  repreeentatives  in  both 
branches  of  Congreu.  All  the  states,  IrrespectlTe  of  siie,  have  two 
United  States  scnatots.  Hence  all  the  states,  regardless  of  sla^  have 
t«*  dccton  based  upon  tbeir  senatorial  representation  In  CongreM. 

4.  In  dtoosing  the  preddent  the  rotes  shall  be  taken  bf  states,  tbe 
rtfirescntatircs  from  each  state  ttaring  one  rate. 

i.  ne  president  can  make  treaties  \tf  and  with  ttie  advice  end  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  merobers  of  ti»e  Senate, 

6.  Bj  consent  of  Ccmgress. 
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Bt  C0RIJ88  FiTz  Randolph,  Nswabx,  N*  J. 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  a  ddegatjon  of 
British  teachers  visited  the  United  States  and  CSanada  in  the  year 
1906-1907»  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  organiiation  of  the  public 
schools  in  these  countries,  the  methods  of  instmcticm  used,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained,  and  likewise  to  foster  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  com- 
munity of  professional  and  personal  interest  among  the  teachers  of  the 
EngUsh-spealdng  nations  of  the  world.  This  venture  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  a  return  visit  of  American  teachers  to  the  British  Isles  and 
Continental  Europe  was  arranged  for  the  year  1906-1900. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  sdected  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Newark,  New  Jeney,  to  represent  that  city 
upon  this  occasion.  I  made  my  visit  in  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  after  almost  all  the  other  American  teachers  had  made 
their  visits  and  returned  home^  The  seven  weeks  which  I  spent  In  actu- 
«tty  visiting  schools  while  gone  were  altogether  too  short  for  any  pro- 
found study  of  the  schools  of  the  countries  visited,  but  I  was  pro- 
foundly interested,  and  feel  that  I  was  sufficiently  successful  in  putting 
myself  In  sympathy  with  wliat  I  saw  to  catch  something  of  its  spirit  and 
meaning. 

For  our  entertainment  in  Great  Britain,  generous  provision  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Mosdy,  at  whose  suggestion  the  visit  was  organised,  and 
by  those  who  co-operated  with  him.  This  was  particularly  true  sodally. 
Receptions  were  arranged  in  the  principal  cities  of  England  and  Soot- 
land,  and  every  facility  was  offered  to  teachers  for  visiting  historic 
points  of  Interest. 

I  visited  schods  In  London,  Birkenhead,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
besides  Eton  CoUege^  In  England;  Swansea,  In  Wales;  Glasgow  and 
Edinbnrgli,  in  Scotland;  L^den,  In  Holland;  and  Berlin  and  Mnnidik 
In  Germany. 
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Besides  visits  to  schools,  I  sought  inteiriews,  as  far  as  possible,  not 
only  with  school  officials,  but  with  others  in  professional  and  business 
life  who  were  without  direct  connection  with  schools,  in  order  to  correct 
the  perspective  of  the  view  I  obtained  from  the  schools  and  school  offi- 
cials of  education  and  its  influence  upon  the  people. 

In  this  I  was  greatly  aided  by  letters  of  introduction  which  I  carried 
with  me  from  this  countiy  from  professional  and  business  men  who 
were  interested  in  the  object  of  my  visit  The  most  important  of  these 
letters  was  one  from  the  Hon«  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  obtained  thru  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Gilbert,  formerly  City  Superintendent  of  ScbooHs  of  Newark.  Tius 
and  the  letter  of  appointment  from  my  local  Board  of  Education  were 
the  means  of  a  cordial  welcome  ^erever  credentials  were  needed. 

BRITISH   8T8TEH   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  average  American  is  bewildered  by  what  is  commonly 
called  the  British  system  of  education.  The  various  educa- 
tional organizations  and  institutions  which  contribute  funda- 
mentally to  British  national  education,  form  a  unit  which  is 
simple  enough  to  the  British  mind,  but  very  complicated  to  the 
uninitiated. 

CI.ASS    DISTINCTION. 

First  of  all,  British  education  is  profoundly  and  funda- 
mentally affected  by  social  caste  which,  in  its  way,  is  as  uni- 
versal, and  as  unalterably  fixed,  as  the  caste  system  of  China, 
or  India,  or  any  other  Oriental  country.  This  does  not  wholly 
appear  to  the  casual  observer,  but  a  little  patient,  vigilant  ob- 
servation soon  discloses  it,  and  unless  it  is  disclosed,  the  visitor 
to  their  schools  is  always  at  a  disadvantage,  and  held  at  arm's 
length  fnHn  his  work.  Many  British  people  affect  to  believe 
that  caste  lines  are  ^'breaking  down,"  but  those  who  are  quali- 
fied to  speak  with  authority  feel  differently  about  it. 

Taking  the  teachers  themselves  as  a  convenient  illustration 
of  how  the  caste  problem  works  out,  we  will  observe  the  follow- 
ing general  classification: 

First.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  known  as  the  county 
council  elementary  schools,  or  board  schools,  or  their  equivalent, 
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form  a  class  by  themsdves — ^men  and  women,  head  masters  and 
head  mistresses,  and  assistants,  all. 

Second.  Next  come  the  teadiers  of  the  county  council  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  their  equivalent,  with  all  the  members  of 
their  respeddye  staffs. 

TKrd.  Here  may  be  classed  the  teachers  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  proprietary  schools  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  those  of 
the  Girls'  Day  School  Trust  are  fair  examples. 

Fourth*  Finally,  at  the  top  of  the  scale  stand  the  great  en* 
dowed  ^'public  schools,"  so-called,  like  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  CSiarterhouse.  Various  other  groups  of  schools,  such  as 
private  schools,  and  parish  sdiools,  are  classified,  socially,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  constituencies. 

Grenerally  speaking,  the  people  themselves  may  be  said  to 
be  classified,  sodaUy,  into  the  nobility,  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  lower  classes.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  are  subdivided 
according  to  certain  well  defined,  but  arbitrary,  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  two  brothers,  equally  well  endowed,  mentally, 
and  equally  well  educated,  who  have  hitherto  been  received  with 
equal  favor  in  the  same  walks  of  social  life,  inherit  like  sums 
of  money  from  their  father,  and  decide  to  embark  in  business, 
separatdy,  using  all  their  respective  fortunes  for  that  purpose. 
Both  enter  the  mercantile  business,  but  one  confines  himself 
to  wholesale  trade,  and  the  other  gives  his  entire  attention  to 
retail  business.  By  that  token  alone,  they  place  themselves  in 
wholly  different  social  worlds,  between  which  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  across  which  they  may  not  pass. 

An  American  wcnnan  whom  I  met  living  in  England,  who 
had  entered  her  son  in  one  of  the  endowed  Public  Schools  of 
that  country  a  short  time  before,  told  me  that  the  teacher  hav- 
ing immediate  charge  of  her  son  apologized  to  her  for  the 
presence  in  the  school  of  the  son  of  a  building  contractor,  who 
had  in  some  way  been  accepted  in  the  school  by  mistake,  and 
with  whcnn  her  son  must  associate. 

A  dentist,  who,  I  am  told,  must  now  complete  a  full  medical 
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oouTK,  as  if  he  were  intending  to  practice  medicine  instead  of 
dentistry,  before  he  is  permitted  to  take  the  technical  coarse 
in  dentistry,  is  not  received  on  an  equal  footing,  socially,  with 
a  physician,  since  a  dentist  is  regarded  essentially  as  a  me- 
chanic or  artisan,  and  is  assigned  to  a  lower  social  stratum 
than  a  physician,  while  the  latter  is  regarded  as  a  purely  pro- 
fessional man  in  the  same  rank  as  the  clergyman  and  lawyer. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  difference  in  social  organisation 
between  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country,  a  oMnparison  be- 
tween the  schools  of  the  two  countries  is  very  difficult.  For 
example,  the  County  Council  schools  of  London,  whidi  axe 
popularly  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  common  sdiools  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  country,  are  after  all  very  different  in  their 
constituencies  and  even,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  their  ultimate 
aims.  These  differences  should  be  borne  in  mind  constantly 
in  considering  British  schools,  or  questions  pertaining  to  them. 

In  Scotland,  class  distinction  is  not  so  much  involved  as  in 
England,  and  perhaps  Wales,  also,  is  under  less  restraint 
from  that  source  than  England. 

The  general  control  of  education  in  England  and  Wales  is 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Education  with  offices  in  Londcm.  But 
the  sdiools  of  England  and  Wales  are  administered  under 
two  separate  acts  of  Parliament  altho  in  large  part  they  are 
identical.  T^e  schools  of  Scotland  are  administered  by  a  sepa- 
rate board  and  separate  act,  as  will  appear  subsequently. 

GOVEUNMSNT  CONTROL  OV   SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  of  Education  deals  with  the  curriculum,  de- 
termining its  scope,  and  fixing  the  general  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  the  country  at  large,  and  apportioning  the  funds 
drawn  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  school  purposes.  The 
sdiools  of  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdcmi  are 
administered,  however,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  particular 
Parliamentary  Acte  applying  to  them  respectivdy.  Thus,  the 
schools  of  Scotland  are  under  control  of  the  Imperial  Govon*- 
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ment  thru  the  Scotch  Education  Department  with  offioes  in 
London,  according  to  the  tenns  of  the  Scotch  Education  Acts. 

LOCAL  CONTROX.. 

Then  there  are  local  authorities ;  as,  for  example,  in  London, 
the  immediate  control  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the  London 
County  CSoundl.  The  County  Council,  in  turn,  directs  its 
school  affairs  thru  its  Committee  on  Education,  consisting  of 
thirty-eijO^t  members  of  the  Council,  with  twelve  members  (six 
of  whom  are  women)  selected  from  without  the  Council. 

Subordinate  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council,  and  assisting  it,  is  a  small  army  of  boards  of  man- 
agers, which  come  into  much  closer  relations  with  the  individual 
schools. 

NON-PBOVn)ED  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  of  which  the  County  Council  has 
complete  direct  control,  there  is  a  large  number  of  other 
schools,  known  as  nof^prornded  schools^  whidi  are  primarily 
church  schools,  but  which  were  fonnerly  with  insufficient 
financial  support  to  make  them  efficient.  The  County  Council 
participates  in  the  management  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  aU  others  receiving  financial  aid  from  it. 

COST  OV  SDUCATION. 

The  London  County  Council  spends  annually  upon  educa- 
tion upwards  of  $27,000,000,  of  which  about  $20,000,000  is 
raised  by  direct  local  taxation. 

AUTONOMY. 

Tliese  several  governing  bodies  of  varying  degrees  of  au- 
thority work  in  unison,  and  the  rights  of  all, — ^including  those 
of  the  head  master  of  a  school,  in  whom  are  lodged  large  dis- 
cretionary powers — are  respected. 

LONDON  A  OaSAT  PROBLEM. 

London,  where  I  first  visited  and  where  I  spent  more  time 
than  in  any  other  one  place,  is  a  vast  problem  educationally, 
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no  less  to  the  English  themselves  than  to  the  American  visitor. 
To  the  latter,  it  is  bewildering  in  the  extreme.  But,  after  all, 
the  problems  which  London  presents  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  presented  by  a  great  cosmopolitan  American  city 
which  has  gathered  its  population  from  all  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth.  London,  however,  presents  the  problems  of  the  in- 
heritance of  centuries  upon  centuries  of  poverty,  indolenoe, 
squalor,  and  crime,  and  also  finds  the  situation  still  further 
complicated  by  the  diversity  of  its  educational  institutions  and 
their  attendant  machinery. 

COUNTT  COUNCIIi,  OR  BOARD,  SCHOOLS 

The  County  Council,  or  Board,  Schools,  of  course  received 
special  attention  from  the  American  visitor,  since  they  more 
nearly  correspond  to  our  common  schools  than  any  other 
British  schools. 

DEPARTMSNTS. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  elementary  schools,  in  which  the 
boys  and  girls  are  kept  separate  except  in  the  infant  depart- 
ment, have  three  separate  and  distinct  heads;  viz.,  a  head 
master  for  the  boys'  department ;  a  head  mistress  for  the  girls' 
department;  and  a  head  mistress  for  the  infant  department, 
the  latter  of  which  corresponds  in  a  way  to  our  kindergarten 
and  the  first  year  of  the  primary  school.  These  three  depart- 
ments, usually  all  under  a  single  roof,  are  wholly  independent 
of  one  another,  but  are  expected  to  work  in  unison  and 
harmony* 

^  CO-ORDINATION. 

In  some  places,  I  found  that  the  co-ordination  of  the  work 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments,  and  the  articulation  of 
the  infants'  department  with  the  two  next  above  it,  depends 
upon  a  single  annual  conference  of  the  three  heads  of  these 
several  departments.  In  other  places,  there  are  frequent  con- 
ferences, and  occasionally  I  found  a  school  where  there  is  a 
regular  weekly  conference  between  the  heads  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  depcutmaits.    Probably  there  are  but  few  sudi  schools 
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in  which  there  is  not  frequent  informal  interchange  of  infor- 
mation and  suggestion  between  the  heads  of  different  depart- 
ments concerning  the  work. 

SUPEHINTSNBSNT. 

In  Swansea,  the  only  city  I  visited  in  the  Kingdom  which 
has  a  superintendent  of  schools  who  is  known  by  that  title,* 
that  officer  labors  zealously  to  perfect  and  maintain  a  close 
unity  between  the  various  departments  and  schools  of  the  city. 
But  in  so  doing  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  the  head  master.  In  other  words,  he  exercises  the  functions 
of  his  office  in  a  sane  and  intelligent  manner,  securing  the  re- 
sults sought  for  by  a  leadership  which  appeals  to  the  heads  of 
the  schools  and  teachers  under  him,  without  exercising  compul- 
sion. 

In  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  much  the  same  re- 
sults are  attained  thru  the  clerks  of  their  respective  school 
boards.  Oftentimes,  an  intelligent,  progressive  head  master  is 
encouraged  to  develop  original  plans  and  methods,  and  these, 
when  found  successful,  are  tactfully  placed  before  other  head 
masters,  thru  the  superintendent  or  clerk  of  the  board,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  their  co-operation.  In  this  way  a  spirit 
of  growth  and  progress  is  fostered,  without  injury  to  the  unity 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  municipality. 

UKFTY  THBOUOH  GOVE&NMENT  INSPECTION. 

After  all,  the  unity  of  the  educational  system  in  the  king- 
dom is  maintained,  or  sought  to  be  maintained,  thru  the  gov- 
ernment inspectors  who  are  the  direct  personal  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

CUERICUI«UM. 

The  curriculum  as  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  central  office  in  London,  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  it  by  the  Education  Committee  of  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  England,  is  given  here,  made  from  an  ad- 

*In  some  other  places,  there  is  an  officer  known  as  the  Director  of  Education, 
whose  duties  are  somewhat  similar.  But  whether  Director  or  Superintendent,  the 
functions  of  such  an  officer  in  England  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  identical  with 
those  of  our  superintendent 
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▼anoe  draft  printed  for  the  private  use  of  tbe  memben  of  the 

Committee  before  adoption: 

for  eonvenienee  in  interpreting  the  carriculum,  the  diild*8  life  is  di- 
vided into  four  periodic  vii: 

I.  Tlie  Infant  Scliool--ap  to  seven  yesrs  of  age^  approximate. 
II.  ClsBsefl  i  and  tf-^fhxn  seven  to  nine  jears  of  age. 

III.  Oaasew  Ui,  kf,  « — from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

IV.  Classes  vi  and  upwards— *from  twelve  to  fourteen  jears  of  age. 

Period  I. 

In  this  period  are  indnded:  Kindergarten  oocupationa  in  wiiidi  special 
cmpliasis  is  laid  u]Mm  drawing.  Knitting  appears^  hut  an  other  Items 
of  needlework  are  entirdy  omitted.  Readings  writing^  and  mmiber- 
work  are  likewise  tang^.  Children  under  five  years  of  age  should  have 
no  formal  instruction  In  reading  and  numher-work.  For  the  most  ad- 
Tanoed  divisions  of  this  period,  tlie  following  weekly  time  schedule  is 
suggested!  Ii,  n,^ 

Religious  Instruction    9M 

Assembly,   Prayers,  and   Dismissal 1:40 

Registration    IM 

Recreation  9M 

Reading  SM 

Recitation    OO 

Handwriting    9.-00 

Number   89OO 

Varied  occupations  (including  Drawing) 4H)0 

Nature  and  Object  Lessons-^Stories,  etc iM 

Physical  Exercises^  Singing,  and  Games 9:40 


Period  11.  96M 

In  this  period  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  inf antsf  school 
are  continued  for  a  timc^  gradually  changing  to  those  employed  for 
older  pupils.  Reading,  oral  language  woric,  oral  number-work,  nature 
study,  and  geography  are  introduced,  and  a  carefully  organised  course 
in  needleworic  is  entered  upon,  wUch,  in  the  higher  classes  will  insure 
''a  practical  knovriedge  of  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  and  the  cutting  out, 
making  and  mending  of  ordinary  garments."  An  ^^emergency  drflP* 
(apparentiy  intended  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  American  lire  drill) 
is  introduced  in  this  period.  Recitations  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour 
in  length.  The  following  weekly  tim^-table  is  submitted  as  suited,  ap- 
proKfanately,  to  the  needs  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  periods 
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h*  OIL 

Rdigions   Inslructlon    SM 

RedUlioa    It40 

Reglstnitioii    t50 

English  (indttding  readings  redtatioot  spdling* 
stories,  oral  and  written  composition,  transcrip- 
tion, penmanship)    11:10 

Arithmetic    SKK>                                           ! 

Observation  lessons— Nature  Study  and  Geography..  9M 

Drawing  ItSO 

Manual  Work— paper  modelling  for  bojs IsSO 

Manual  Work— needlework  for  girls IsSO 

Music 1KK> 

Physical  Exexdses  1:00 

«      Period  III.  STS5 

In  this  period  the  fundamental  subjects  of  reading,  penmanship,  and 
number-work  an  emphasised.  Formal  grammar  (but  not  parsing)  is 
introduced.  A  scries  of  observation  lessons  of  an  eaiperimental  char- 
acter is  presented,  leading  up  to  definite  trainings  in  the  higlier  classes, 
in  elementary  sdence,  cooking;  and  laundry  work.  Cause  and  eifeet  in 
geography  receive  special  attention,  and  an  Introductioa  to  map-making 
is  advised.  The  work  in  history  is  informal— largdy  biographicaL  Tlie 
boys  begin  mechanical  drawing.  Hie  following  weekfy  timetable  for 
older  pupils,  with  the  sexes  treated  separatdy,  is  suggested: 

Boys         Girls 
h.  m.        h.  ni> 

Religious   Instruction    SM  St90 

Registration    M  M 

English  (reading,  redtation,  spdUng,  oral 
and    written    composition,    grammar, 

history,  penmanship)    9:90  9:00 

Arithmetic    4.-00  SOO 

Observation  Lessons  1:90  1:90 

Geography   IM  IM 

Drawing   ISO  IflO 

Hand  and  ^ye  Training  for  Boys 1:30  .... 

Needlework  for  Girls 900 

Music    1:00  IKX) 

Hygiene    OO  OO 

Reereatkm  IM 

PIqrslGal  Exerdses   IM  IM 

97ao         9700 
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Piriod  JV. 

Period  IV,  or  the  final  period,  is  Intended  for  bojs  and  glris  who 
cannot  go  to  seoondaiy,  or  hif^ier  elementary  sdioolfl^  and  Is  expected 
to  carry  forward  the  work.  In  a  more  adTanced  form,  of  the  pre- 
ceding period.  Tlie  boys  are  expected  to  attend  centers  for  handicraft, 
and  the  girls  those  for  oooldng  and  laundiy  work.  A  special  coarse  In 
domestic  science  is  proyided  for  the  giris,  which  includes  hygiene  and 
the  care  of  Infants.  The  f<dlowing  is  suggested  as  an  approximate 
weekly  time-table  for  the  advanced  pupils  of  this  period: 


Religious    Instruction 

Registration    

Recitation    

English    (reading,   recitation,  composition, 

grammar,  histoiy)    

Arithmetic    

Science    

Geography    

Drawing   

Handicraft— 'Boys      

NeedleworlE,  Cooking,  and  Laundry  Work 

Girls       

Music  

Hygiene 

Physical  Exercises  


Boys 

h.  m. 
.    3:20 

Girb 

h.  m. 
3:^ 

tSO 

:50 

.     1:40 

1:40 

.     8:00 

7:30 

.     4^ 

SM 

.     1:20 

IdtO 

.     1:S0 

1:30 

.     IsSO 

1:30 

.     2:30 

—4 

6M 

.     IM 

IKX) 

•50 

.     1.-00 

1:00 

97a0  87:30 


The  foregoing  outline  curriculum  is  intended  to  proyide  a  sound 
general  education  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.* 

The  report  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative  of  what  is  be- 
lieved by  the  progressive  British  educator  to  be  adapted  to  the  present- 
day  needs  of  the  class  of  people  patronising  public  elementary  schools. 


*The  course  of  study  from  which  this  abstract  is  made  was  prepared  by  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  educators  I  met  while  abroad.  His  name  is  withheld  for 
the  reason  that  his  Committee  had  not  yet  acted  upon  his  report  which  waa  tub- 
mitted  in  the  form  of  a  draft,  but  in  a  somewhat  extended  conference  with  him, 
in  which  he  discussed  British  ElemenUry  education  freely,  he  assured  me  that 
there  was  little  doubt  that  his  report  would  be  accepted  by  the  committee  in  prac- 
tically the  same  form  in  which  it  was  submitted. 
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THE  SCOTCH  SYSTEM. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England  and  Wales,  the  authority  is 
dual,  but,  as  there,  (me  is  subordinate  to  the  other.  HiTpo- 
theticaUy,  the  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the  ^'Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,"  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  the  Sootdi  Education  Department  (abbreviated,  after 
the  British  fashion,  to  ''S.  E.  D.")  with  central  offices  in 
London,  which  exercises  that  important  functicm. 

This  body  has  the  exclusive  power,  under  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  formulating  all  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
education  and  training  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  all  schools 
receiving  aid  from  the  government;  of  the  appointment  and 
direction  of  inspectors,  or  supervisora,  who  visit  the  schools 
periodically  and  report  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
on  the  results  of  their  visits  to  the  schools  with  particular 
reference  to  the  buildings,  their  equipment,  corps  of  teachers, 
and  the  organization,  instruction,  and  general  efficiency  of  the 
sdiools,  as  well  as  the  fidelity  of  the  management  of  the  local 
school  board  or  other  body  of  governors,  and  the  measure  of 
success  attending  their  efforts. 

Tlie  local  school  board,  created  by  public  election  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  managing  the  schools,  has  certain  powers  ex- 
clusively its  own.  It  must  build  and  maintain  the  schools ;  ap- 
point, promote,  or  discharge  the  teaching  force;  and  within 
certain  restricted  limits,  may  make  its  own  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  schools  directly  under  its  charge.  l]%e 
local  board  has  exclusive  management  of  the  funds  derived 
from  local  taxation  for  sdiool  purposes.  Besides  the  two 
sources  indicated,  revenues  are  derived,  usually  in  smaller 
amount,  however,  from  tuition  fees  and  local  endowments. 

Besides  the  sdiools  under  control  of  the  public  authorities, 
there  are  many  excellent,  well-managed  endowed  and  private 
schools,  which  enjoy  a  large  revenue  from  their  high  tuition 
fees. 
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SBCOKBAKY  SCHOOIiS. 
UBKOTH  OF  COVB8X. 

An  English  sdiool  recognized  as  a  secondary  school  must 
make  provision  beyond  the  elementary  sdiool  course  for  the 
suitable  education  of  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age.*  Tlie  secondary  school  course  must  be  four 
years  in  length,  except  in  rural  districts  where,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  offered  in  certain  specific  instances,  the 
course  may  be  but  three  years. 

EUSMENTAIIY  D£PAaTMXNTS* 

With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  certain  individual  cases,  it 
is  expected,  if  not  actually  required,  that  the  secondary  sdiool 
have  a  lower  grade  department,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
elementary  sdiool. 

CUERICirLUM. 

The  secondary  course  of  study  must  include  instruction  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects :  The  English  language  and 
literature,  at  least  oae  other  language  besides  English,  geo- 
gpraphy,  history,  mathematics,  sdence,  and  drawing.  Pupils 
may  take  this  course  without  taking  either  Latin  or  Gredc. 
Physical  culture  is  required,  and  the  instruction  in  sdence  must 
include  practical  work  by  the  pupils.  Special  provision  may 
be  made  for  individual  pupils  or  for  spedal  dasses.  Giiis 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  may  substitute  a  course  in  domestic 
sdence,  induding  housewifery,  for  sdence. 

Here  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  thai  I  found  one 
girls'  secondary  school  which  I  visited  provided  with  a  very 
attractive.  lundi  room — really  a  dining  hall — ^where  all  the 
teachers  and  pupils  gathered  for  luncheon.  There  was  served 
a  wholesome,  substantial  hot  luncheon,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price,  to  such  as  desired  it.  Those  who  prefenned  to  do  so, 
brought  thdr  own  lundieon,  and  ate  it  in  the  common  dining 

*In  Great  Britain.  fnapUt  appear  to  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another  on 
a  basis  of  age,  rather  than  according  to  any  standard  of  scholastic  attainment* 
although  the  latter  is  strenuously  sought  for  in  some  cities,  at  least. 
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hall.  Hie  dining  hall  and  adjoining  kitchen  are  furnished 
by  the  education  authorities.  Then  a  committee  of  teachers 
undertake  the  management  of  this  department.  Thej  employ 
a  cook  and  other  necessary  help,  and  purchase  the  requisite 
supplies  from  the  income,  and  after  paying  for  breakage  and 
other  depreciation  of  the  plant,  the  remaining  profit — for  there 
is  a  profit — forms  a  special  fund  for  the  purchase  of  such 
supplies  for  the  school  as  may  not  be  available  from  the  sdiool 
apportionment  of  the  public  funds. 

A  secondary  school  for  girls  must  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
unstress* 

CO-OPEEATION  OF  TBACHEBS  WITH  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  has  organized  **Local  Ccmsulta- 
tive  Committees,"  one  in  each  decboral  district  under  its  juris- 
diction, composed  of  head  masters  and  head  mistresses.  The 
chairmen  of  these  Local  Committees  form  Central  Consulta- 
tive Committees.  The  Central  Committees  meet  quarterly, 
hear  the  reports  of  the  Local  Committees,  and  take  such  action 
as  may  seem  wise  in  the  premises.  This  is  reported  in  turn  to 
the  London  County  Council.  In  this  way,  the  Council  profits 
by  the  advice  of  the  teachers  on  various  subjects,  including 
examinations  for  scholarships,  teaching  of  various  subjects, 
develoi»nent  and  control  of  athletics  and  sports  in  the  schools, 
co-operation  between  public  institutions — sudi  as  libraries  and 
museums — and  the  schools.  Many  of  these  conferences  have 
continued  their  sessions  through  many  months.  For  example, 
one  on  the  teaching  of  English  was  in  session  for  eighteen 
months.  The  conference  on  geography  included  not  only 
teachers  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  teachers'  training, 
schools,  but  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  geographers, 
in  England,  as  well.  The  Committee  on  Drawing  included 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Concerning  these  committees  and  conferences,  Mr.  R.  Blair, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  London  County  Cbuncil,  declares  that 
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'^Considerable  advantages  are  thus  obtained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  machinery  frcnn  which  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers  may  be  obtained  on  various  educational  subjects  which 
come  before  the  council  for  consideration."* 

TEACHSBS  HKMBERS  OF  8CHOOX  BOAmnS. 

It  appears  to  be  a  common  practice  to  make  teachors  in 
secondary  schools  members  of  the  local  governing  body  of  the 
school. 

SPSCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  London,  special  schools  are  maintained  for  the  Uind, 
the  deaf,  and  for  the  mentally  defective,  and  the  physically 
defective  diildren.  Several  schools  are  maintained  for  each  of 
these  classes.  The  Education  Onnmittee  of  the  Omnty  Goon* 
dl  frankly  avow  that  the  most  difficult  group  to  manage  suc^ 
cessfully  is  that  of  the  mentally  deficient.  Not  only  are  the 
problems  whidi  they  present  most  difficult  of  solution,  but 
their  numbers  as  compared  with  the  other  groups  of  this  class 
— ^the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  physically  deficient — are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  all  those  of  the  other  three  groups  combined. 

SCHOOLS  FOE  BLIND. 

In  the  schools  for  the  blind,  among  the  various  trades  tauglit 
are  the  following:  Chair-caning,  cane  and  willow  basket- 
making,  hand  and  machine  knitting,  sewing  and  mat-making. 
Attention  is  likewise  paid  to  manual  training  in  wood  work  and 
in  mm  work.  Instruction  u  given  in  gymnastics  and  swim- 
ming,  and  outdoor  games  are  encouraged.  One  of  these 
schools  publishes  a  magazine,  the  artides  for  whidi  are  written 
first  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  Braille — a  form  of  writing 
used  by  the  blind — and  then  copied  on  the  typewriter,  after 
which  the  boys  in  (me  of  the  industrial  schools  do  the  printing. 

The  curriculum,  in  outline,  is  as  follows : 


*Th£  OrganiMotion  of  Education  in  London.     London  County  ConnciL     Sep- 
tember, 1008. 
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Hie  English  Language^  induding  speaking  with  clear  articulation  and 
enunciation,   reading,   literature,   writing,   composition,   and   recitation. 

Arithmetic,  including  mental  arithmetic  and  practical  knovi'ledge  of 
money,  weights  and  measures. 

Knowledge  of  common  things,  including  nature  study  and  observa^ 
tion  lessons. 

History. 

Gec^^rapfay. 

Sing^g  and  music,  including  training  in  proper  breathing. 

PhjrsiQil  exercises. 

Plain  needlework  (for  girls). 

Manual  instruction  (not  less  than  four  hours  a  wedc) 

8CH00XS  FOK  THE  DEAF. 

In  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  industrial  training  forms  the 
principal  feature  of  the  instruction.  The  trades  taught  in- 
clude the  following:  Cabinet-making,  tailoring,  and  boat- 
making  for  the  boys.  The  following  are  open  to  the  girls: 
Dressmaking  and  laundry  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
outdoor  games,  gardening,  and  physical  training.  The  boys 
have  cricket  and  football  dubs  and  attend  the  swimming 
baths. 

The  curriculum  for  these  schools  includes  the  following: 

Hie  English  Language,  to  he  taught  by  the  oral  method  where  pos- 
sible^ and  to  include  reading;  writing,  composition,  and  the  study  of 
literary  matter. 

ArithmeUc,  including  practical  knowledge  of  money,  weig^its,  and 
measures. 

Knowledge  of  coounon  things,  including  nature  study  and  observation 
lessons. 

History. 

Geography. 

Physical  exercises,  including  training  in  proper  breathing. 

Plain  needlework    (for  girls). 

Manual  instruction  (not  less  than  four  hours  a  week). 

SCHOOLS  FOE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVES. 

The  schools  for  the  mentally  defective  are  by  no  means  so 
well  developed  as  those  for  the  blind  and  deaf.     The  more 
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make  a  visit  to  Ronesgate,  where  they  are  entertained  for 
three  weeks  on  Lady  Rose  Weigall's  cridEet  grounds. 

SCHOOLS  FOE  THE  PHT8ICAIXT  BEFECTIVX. 

The  schools  for  the  physically  defective  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  really  orthopaedic  hospitals  equipped  for  instruction 
in  such  portions  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school  course  as  the 
physical  condition  of  the  individual  patient  will  permit.  Hie 
course  of  instruction  includes,  besides  the  ordinary  studies, 
manual  training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  patioit-pupily  and 
to  its  i^ysical  ability  to  perform  it.  Instruction  is  provided 
for  children  who  are  confined  in  hospitals  temporarily,  so  that 
they  will  not  lose  their  respective  places  in  class  at  school^  but 
after  a  cure  is  effected  and  they  are  disdiarged  from  the 
hospital,  they  may  return  to  school  and  resume  their  former 
places  as  if  they  had  not  beoi  absent  from  class  at  all. 

OPEN   Am   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  the  London  County  Council  or- 
ganized and  conducted  its  first  open  air  school  on  the  recrea- 
tion grounds  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Cooperative  Society  at 
Woolwich,  which  were  generously  offered  for  the  purpose.  The 
school  was  modelled  after  those  already  organized  in  Ger- 
many with  particular  reference  to  the  plan  pursued  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  where  the  first  German  experiment  was  made. 

Success  encouraged  the  London  County  Coundl  to  con- 
tinue this  work  the  following  summer,  1908,  when  three  open 
air  sdiools  with  seventy-five  diildren  each  were  conducted  in 
different  parts  of  London.  The  children,  both  boys  and 
were  selected  from  adjacent  schools  by  the  Council's 
Officer  as  those  most  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  open  air 
treatment.  Besides  a  head  teacher  and  three  assistants,  eadi 
school  had  assigned  to  it  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  cook's  assistant, 
and  a  school-keeper,  so  called.  The  school  hours  were  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening.  The  pupils 
received  three  meals  a  day  at  the  school. 
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The  buildings  used  by  these  schools  were  low,  inexpensive, 
portable  structures,  conunonly  known  in  Germany  and  some 
parts  of  England  as  the  '^Doecker''  portable  building.  Those 
in  use  by  the  London  County  Cbuncil  for  open  air  schools 
were  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  about  one-f ourth 
as  wide.  At  least  some  of  the  buildings  were  wholly  open 
on  one  side,  and  all  were  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  freest 
possible  circulation  of  air. 

Among  the  pupils  were  many  backward  children — backward 
because  of  a  low  state  of  physical  vitality  rather  than  from 
niental  deficiency.  Indeed,  all  those  selected  for  these  schools 
were  debilitated  children,  suffering  from  mild  chronic  ail- 
ments and  incipient  forms  of  disease.  The  hygienic  measures 
are  simple,  such  as  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  plentiful  and  suit- 
able food,  baths,  exercise,  and  periods  of  absolute  rest,  the 
children  being  allowed  to  sleep  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day 
in  the  open  air  whenever  possible;  many  of  the  children  lay 
on  the  ground  with  merely  a  rug  under  them,  others  were 
placed  in  reclining  chairs  outside  the  buildings. 

The  classes,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  pupils  to  the  teacher, 
had  their  formal  book  and  desk  instruction  reduced  by  about 
one  half,  and  the  rest  of  the  instruction  given  in  an  informal 
manner  and  adapted  to  outdoor  conditions. 

SUCCESS  OF  SXPEXIMXNT. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the  London  County  Council 
compare  very  favorably  in  their  results  with  the  German 
experiments.  Each  school  was  under  the  immediate  control 
of  a  board  of  local  managers  chosen  with  particular  reference 
to  this  work.  They  have  been  of  great  assistance,  interest- 
ing themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  general 
arrangements  of  their  respective  schools. 

EEFOEMATOET  AND  INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  London  County  Council's  Education  Committee  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  purely  reformatory  schools  under  its 
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direct  charge.  It  makes  contracts,  hawerer,  with  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  such  other  institutions  of  that  kind  as  it  can 
advantageously,  to  take  the  necessary  care  of  offenders  agaii^ 
the  law,  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee and  committed  by  due  process  of  law  to  refonnatories. 
This  contract  not  only  provides  for  the  necessary  physical 
care  and  well  being  of  the  offender,  and  for  the  requisite  cor- 
rective measures,  but  for  the  actual  education  of  the  c^ender 
as  well. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  has  sev- 
eral Industrial  Schools  under  its  direct  management,  and  has 
agreements  with  the  managers  of  several  others  for  the  care 
and  education  of  such  boys  and  girls  as  may  be  committed 
to  these  several  institutions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe 
London  County  Council. 

TBUAKT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Truant  Industrial  Schools  are  residential  industrial  schools 
for  boys  committed  for  non-attendance  at  elementary  schools. 
The  number  of  boys  committed  to  these  schools  has  decreased 
as  the  severity  of  the  fine  imposed  for  non-attendance  at  sdiool 
has  been  increased.  The  comparatively  few  girl  truants  with 
whom  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  deal  are  ccMninitted  to 
ordinary  industrial  schools. 

DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Day  industrial  schools  are  described  by  the  statutory  law 
under  which  they  were  established,  as  follows : 

^'Schools  in  which  industrial  training,  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  one  or  more  meals  a  day,  but  not  lodging,  are  pro- 
vided for  the  children.  Children  may  be  committed  untfl 
they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  but  in  no  case  may 
they  be  detained  for  a  longer  period  than  three  yeara.^ 
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Dwu%r  IaAks  £^j>u8teial  school. 

The  Drury  Lane  Industrial  School  which  I  visited  for  ob- 
servationy  has  an  attendance  of  some  seventy  boys  and  four 
or  five  girls.  The  school  is  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  does  not  close  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Besides  the  usual  studies  pursued 
in  the  elementary  schools,  the  boys  are  taught  certain  trades, 
such  as  shoe-making,  carpentry,  and  printing.  They  are 
also  taught  band  music  and  allowed  to  play  in  the  excellent 
band  made  up  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  with  their  instructor. 
The  girls  are  now  taught  sewing.  Formerly  they  were  taught 
laundry  work,  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  laundry  shops 
where  the  girls  were  usually  employed  after  leaving  school 
were  apt  to  be  nurseries  of  vice,  instruction  in  laundering  was 
abandoned.  The  room  formerly  used  for  the  laundry  class 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  department  for  teaching  the  boys 
metal  work,  since  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  abounds  in  the  metal  trades,  and  the  governor,  or 
head  master,  Thomas  Humphrey,  Esq.,  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  industries  taught  in  the  school  should  be 
those  readily  accessible  to  the  homes  of  its  pupils.  When 
a  pupil  has  served  the  required  length  of  time  in  the  school, 
and  is  ready  to  go  to  work,  the  governor  seeks  out  a  suit- 
able place  of  employment,  and  endeavors  to  keep  track  of 
the  boy  or  girl  until  he  or  she  is  at  least  fairly  settled  in 
his  or  her  new  environment. 

The  printing  shop,  tho  small,  is  equipped  for  the  high- 
est grade  of  fine  job  printing,  and  is  in  charge  of  an  expert 
printer,  under  whose  tuition  the  boys  execute  highly  satis- 
factory work.  The  pupils  who  come  from  a  radius  of  a 
mile  of  the  school,  have  three  meals  a  day  at  the  school.  The 
care  of  the  dining  hall  is  entrusted  largely  to  the  pupils. 
When  a  pupil  shows  a  certain  degree  of  improvement,  he  is 
transferred  to  a  regular  elementary  school;  bat  if  his  con- 
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duct  does  not  continue  satigfactory,  he  is  returned  to  tiie 
industrial  sdiool. 

PHYSICAL   CULTVEE   AND   ATHLETICS. 

As  might  be  expected,  physical  development  receives  mndi 
attention  among  the  British.  Not  only  are  there  physical 
exercises  in  the  school  room,  but  open  air  recesses  when  the 
teachers  go  out  with  the  pupils  and  oversee  the  games.  Well 
equipped  gymnasiums  with  special  instructors  for  boys  and 
girls  alike  are  ccnnmon,  and  swimming  pools  are  part  of 
some  of  the  gynmasiums. 

HEAT  AND  VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Except  in  the  more  modem,  expensive  buildings,  the  almost 
universal  method  of  heating  school  buildings  in  Great  Britain 
is  by  means  of  the  open  fire-place,  and  the  ventilation  is 
thru  the  windows — usually  wide  open.  The  average  tem- 
perature is  supposed  to  be  fifty-four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with 
a  maximum  of  sixty  degrees.  In  one  school  which  I  visited 
where  the  building  is  of  comparatively  recent  construction, 
the  original  plans  called  for  a  heating  plant  in  which  steam 
or  hot  water  was  to  be  used.  As  soon  as  the  head  master 
found  what  was  to  be  done,  he  set  about  preventing  the 
innovation.  He  was  successfid  in  having  the  regulaticm  oi>en 
fire  places  substituted  for  the  original  plant,  and  converted 
what  was  designed  for  a  boiler  room  into  an  office. 

TEAININO  OF  TEACHEES. 

The  training  of  teadiers  is  a  subject  which  has  long  been  a 
serious  problem  with  British  educators.  At  the  present  time 
about  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  London  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  course  in  a  training  college  of  recognized 
standing.  The  course  in  case  of  the  most,  but  by  no  means 
all,  of  these  teachers  has  been  two  years  in  length.  A  very 
few  have  had  a  course  extending  over  three  years  or  mrae. 
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CONTEOL  OF  TEAININO  COLLEOE8. 

Most  of  the  training  colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  established  by  independent  organizations — ^generally  by 
religioiis  bodies^  but  the  number  of  day  training  colleges  at- 
tached to  the  universities  is  growing,  and  a  recent  act  of 
Parliament  allows  local  authorities  to  establish  training  col- 
leges of  their  own<.  In  Scotland  the  control  of  the  training 
colleges  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
into  those  of  the  public  authorities. 

TRAINING  COLLEGES  IN  LONDON. 

The  London  CSounty  Council  is  now  in  possession  of  seven 
training  colleges  whidb  it  has  established  under  the  new  act. 
Of  these,  five  are  for  women  only  and  two  are  for  men  and 
women,  lliese  colleges  provide  for  the  training  of  about 
nine  hundred  teachers  each  year,  besides  about  ninety  students 
the  Counca  has  the  privilege  of  naming  for  admission  to  the 
Goldsmiths'  College  at  New  Cross  every  year. 

LENGTH  OF  COUKSE. 

The  training  course,  generally  speaking,  extends  over  a 
period  of  about  two  years,  and  consists  of  instruction  in 
general  educati(mal  subjects,  including  that  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  A  certain  number  of  weeks  are 
devoted  to  practice  teaching  under  a  critic  teacher,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  training  college  staff. 

The  course  in  the  London  Day  Training  Cbllege  is  three 
years  in  length.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  prepaira- 
tion  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  London  University,  with  which  the  college  is  affiliated,  and 
the  third  year  is  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  purely  pro- 
fessional work. 

The  present  tendency  is  for  teachera  to  obtain  university 
recognition  before  entering  the  profession.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  feeling  more  or  less  general  that  access  to  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  too  easy. 
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KEPOKT    OF    IX>NDON    TEACHSBS'    A880CXATIOK. 

The  last  report  of  the  London  Teachers'  Association  is 
pointed  in  this  respect  After  expressing  satisfaction  that 
the  London  County  Council  has  taken  certain  decisive  steps 
toward  the  eliminaticm  of  "student"  and  other  '^incertificated'' 
teachers  from  the  London  schools,  the  report  continues: 

MA&BISn  WOMEN  TSACHSE8. 

Married  women  form  an  important  class  of  their  own  in 
the  English  schools,  a  fact  which  is  definitely  recognized  by 
school  authorities,  who,  in  enacting  regulations  for  the  gov- 
emment  of  schools  under  their  charge,  make  special  rules  for 
married  women.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  regulations 
governing  contagious  diseases,  where  married  women  teachers 
are  recognized  as  a  dass  distinct  from  unmarried  women  and 
men.  Certain  other  cases  arise  in  which  a  code  of  detailed 
regulations  apply  to  married  women  only. 

The  employment  of  a  man  in  the  boys'  department  of  a 
school  in  which  his  wife  is  a  teacher  in  either  the  girls'  de- 
partment or  infant  department,  is  by  no  means  unknown. 
While  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Teachers'  Association,  a  schoolmaster  came  in  seeking  advice 
as  to  a  method  of  procedure  whereby  he  could  compel  the 
authorities  to  place  his  wife  in  the  same  school  as  himself, 
and  dted  instances  in  which  that  state  of  affairs  exisited. 

The  example  of  London  is  not  universal  in  England,  nor 
is  it  emulated  in  the  larger  cities  of  Scotiand. 

In  Glasgow,  there  are  but  two  married  women  teachers 
living  with  their  husbands,  in  a  total  of  about  two  thousand 
teachers.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  widows.  In  Edin- 
burgh there  is  about  the  same  number  of  widows  as  in  Glas- 
gow, and  no  married  women  living  with  their  husbands,  in- 
cluded in  a  total  force  of  some  eleven  hundred  teadi^rs. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  HEAD  MASTER. 

According  to  the  Elementary  School  Code,  1908,  ^ 
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"Every  school  or  department  must  have  a  head  teacher»  who  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  general  oontnd  of  the  instruction  and 
discipline." 

In  addition  to  the  mechanical  organization  of  the  school 
as  a  whole,  including  assignment  of  assistant  teachers,  etc, 
the  head  teacher,  or  head  master,  prepares  a  time  schedule, 
or  programs,  for  the  entire  school,  including  eadi  separate 
class ;  orders  all  the  text-books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies 
for  the  school ;  and  devotes  himself  to  the  general  welfare  of 
his  school. 

PBEPA&ATION    OF    SYLLABUS. 

The  preparation  of  the  syllabus  is  a  supreme  test  of  the 
pedagogical  skill  of  the  head  master.  Formerly,  this  was 
prepared  in  the  Board  of  Education  offices  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  as  it  is  now  prepared  in  the  office  of  our  city 
superintendent,  and  sent  out  to  the  various  schools,  where 
it  was  merely  the  duty  of  the  head  master  to  see  that  the 
provisions  were  carried  out. 

But  this  method  of  procedure  did  not  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  of  the  British  schoolmaster,  who  is  very 
jealous  of  his  prerogatives.  So  that  eventually  this  uniform 
syllabus  was  abolished,  and  merely  the  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum made  uniform,  and  the  problem  of  making  the  syllabus 
committed  to  the  individual  head  master,  who,  after  its  prep- 
aration, submits  it  to  the  government  for  approval. 

The  superior  advantages  of  this  plan  are  believed  to  be  two,* 
primarily. 

First:  A  largely  increased  professional  freedom  of  the 
head  master,  with  a  consequent  incentive  to  pedagogical  in- 
itiative and  growth,  whidi  were  rendered  impracticable  under 
the  former  plan. 

Second:  Adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  individual  school. 

The  freedom  granted  by  the  syllabus  i»  strongly  accen- 
tuated by  a  corresponding  freedom  allowed  in  the  ordering 
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of  text-books  aod  other  school  supplies,  the  latter  being  made 
possible  by  a  very  full,  open  list,  anything  on  which  may 
be  ordered  by  the  head  master,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  the  appropriation,  or  yearly  allowance,  made  to  liis 
sdiool  for  that  purpose. 

Nowhere  did  I  find  any  fonnal  requirement  that  the  head 
master  should  do  any  classroom  teaching  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  left  absolutely  free  to  treat  that  question  as 
the  needs  of  his  school,  in  his  own  good  judgment,  may 
require. 

PICTUBES. 

A  ^'Requisition  List  of  Framed  Pictures"  is  provided  by 
the  London  County  Council,  from  which  pictures  may  be 
ordered  by  head  masters  in  the  same  manner  as  books,  station- 
ery, and  other  supplies. 

Whenever  a  new  building  is  opened,  it  is  supplied  with 
pictures  at  once,  and  additions  may  be  made  subsequently, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  head  master. 


Bb  Bit  CbarUs  LytlX  8aw  Hie. 

BY  FBANK  H.  KAS80K. 

Sir  Qiarles  Lyell  was  perhaps  the  foremost  scientist  of 
England  fifty  years  ago.  Bom  in  1797,  he  died  in  1876  and 
was  honored  with  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1848 
he  was  made  a  knight  and  in  1864  a  baronet.  He  was  then 
President  of  the  British  Association.  He  was  of  Scotch  birth 
and  had  an  exceptional  endowment  of  Scotch  keenness  of 
insight  and  painstaking  thoixmghness  in  investigation.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  his  observations  on  and  descriptions  of  life 
in  America  as  he  found  it  on  a  trip  to  this  country  in  1841- 
42.  We  will  realize  the  swift  development  of  tins  country 
as  we  compare  what  he  saw  then  with  what  we  may  see  now. 

On  the  eleventh  day  out  of  Liverpool  he  sailed  ''directly  into 
the  harbor  of  Halifax."  And  he  is  amazed  to  think  that 
letters  posted  then  will  reach  friends  in  Devonshire  and  ii^ 
Scotland  in  ''less  than  a  month  from  the  time  of  our  quitting 
London."  He  rejoices  that  steam-packets  and  railroads  in 
England  "render  such  rapid  correspondence  possible." 

A  thirty  hours'  run  brought  him  to  Boston,  on  August  t, 
1841.  Three  things  impress  him  at  once:  the  intense  heat, 
the  clear  air  "entirely  free  fnxn  smoke,"  and  the  Tremont 
Hotel  which  he  declares  "merits  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world."  Later  he  finds  oonmions  everywhere  with- 
out heaths  and  lawns,  with  no  smaU  "crimson-tipped"  daisies, 
which  he  learns  will  not  live  in  our  dry  air.  Going  through 
New  England  he  saw  many  fidds  of  Indian  com.  He  rode 
to  Springfidd,  one  himdred  miles,  in  five  hours,  and  the  car* 
fare  was  $8.00.  But  four  years  later  he  could  ride  to  New 
York,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles,  for  that  money. 

New  Haven,  a  city  of  14,000  people,  possesses,  like  Spring- 
field, "fine  avenues  of  trees  in  its  streets."  New  Yoik  had 
then  a  population  of  800,000,  Troy  had  20,000,  and  the 
whole  country  less  than  18,000,000.     Sir  Charles  sailed  up 
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the  Hudson  to  Albany  in  nine  hours  in  a  steamship  with 
the  almost  incrediUe  length  of  800  feet.  From  Albany  to 
Niagara  Falls,  which  only  a  few  years  before  had  been  a 
^'fatiguing  tour  of  many  weeks,"  he  is  carried  along  on  the 
railroad  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  often  through 
large  swamps  or  dense  forests.  He  finds  Rochester  a  city 
of  2,000  souls  'Vhere  the  first  settler  built  his  log^<»bin  in 
the  wilderness  only  twenty-five  years  ago.''  That  was  a  sea- 
son of  depression  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country; 
here  he  finds  no  want,  no  poverty,  but  the  freshness  and 
hopefulness  of  a  new  country. 

The  Falls  at  first  seem  to  him  very  beautiful,  but  as  he 
studies  this  wonderful  work  of  Nature  it  grows  upon  him  and 
becomes  grand  and  aspiring.  The  might  of  moving  water 
impresses  him.  It  is  a  glorious  scene.  He  thinks  the  Falls 
recede  about  one  foot  a  year. 

Riding  in  stage  coadies  with  unskilled  drivers,  making 
only  forty-six  miles  in  twelve  hours,  was  not  very  pleasant. 
He  finds  social  distinctions  counts  for  nothing  in  a  new 
country  when  he  asks  his  landlord  to  call  his  coadiman,  and 
hears  that  worthy  bawling  out:  *^ Where  is  the  genttemen  that 
brought  this  man  here?"  And  when  a  farmer  speaks  of  Sir 
Charles'  wife  as  *Hhe  woman,"  and  ahnost  in  tiie  same  breath 
of  his  own  daughters  as  ladies^  he  is  reminded  of  the  Irish 
witness  in  Boston  who  said :  ^'Me  cuid  another  gentleman  were 
shovelling  up  mud." 

He  observes  that  women  are  treated  with  great  respect,  that 
he  meets  no  beggars,  that  the  German  language  is  spoken 
in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  are  very  clean,  so  clean  that  they  ^'rival  the 
finest  Dutch  towns."  He  comments  sharply  on  the  use  of 
fix  for  other  words ;  as  fix  for  dresr  the  hair,  fx  for  lay  the 
table,  fix  for  make  up  the  fire. 

He  was  able  to  hurry  through  from  Philaddphia  to  Bos- 
ton, 800  miles,  in  24  hours.    More  than  S,000  people  wished 
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to  listen  to  his  twelve  (Lowell  Institute)  lectures  oa  geology, 
so  he  had  to  divide  his  audience^  speaking  the  next  after- 
noon to  those  who  failed  to  hear  him  in  the  evening.  His 
hearers  were  from  all  ranks  of  society,  were  well  dressed 
and  preserved  the  utmost  decorum.  They  were  hungry  for 
oral  instruction.  The  lecturer's  fees  were  three  times  what 
they  would  have  been  in  London. 

Only  six  years  before,  John  Lowell  had  left  $S60,000,  the 
income  to  be  used  to  hire  a  hall  and  pay  for  courses  of  lec- 
tures. A  very  noble  gift  which  still  affords  instruction  to 
thousands  of  Boston's  citizens.  He  finds  that  Boston  pays 
$160,000  for  public  instruction  each  year,  and  that  the  Bible 
is  read  in  nearly  all  her  schools.  He  is  surprised  that  Boston 
— ^with  the  latitude  of  Rome — ^has  deep  snow  on  November 
29,  and  that  there  was  a  heavy  snowfall  at  Durham,  Conn., 
the  first  week  in  October. 

Visiting  the  city  of  Lowell,  twenty-six  miles  north  of  Bos- 
ton, he  finds  it  has  a  population  of  20,000.  Its  mills  are  re- 
markably clean;  the  young  women  working  in  them  (18  to 
S5  years  of  age)  are  good-looking  and  neatly  dressed.  Their 
moral  character  is  very  high.  Few  children  under  fifteen  are 
employed.    These  mills  pay  hi^  profits. 

Going  south,  he  find  the  Great  Dismal  swamp  one  enormous 
quagmire  (40  by  26  miles),  half  in  Virginia  and  half  in 
North  Carolina.  But  the  center  of  this  vast  morass  is  twelve 
feet  above  the  fiat  country  outside  of  the  awful  swamp.  The 
long  leaved  pine  has  a  faint  odor  like  hyacinth.  He  goes 
from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  186  miles,  ^'between  sunrise  and 
sunset.''  Ague  everywhere ;  planters  very  kind  and  hospitable. 
In  some  rich  homes  Indian  com  and  rice  are  used  instead  of 
wheat  bread.  Near  Savannah  are  magnolia  trees  ninety  feet 
high.  He  thought  the  coast  was  sinking,  but  very  slowly. 
The  slaves  were  cheerful,  light-hearted,  careless  and  given 
to  singing. 

Betuming  to  New  York,  he  takes  a  drive  with  Mr.  Astor, 
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^Srho  18  about  to  found  a  large  public  library."  The  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  are  greatly  interested  in  Temperance  and 
Phrenology.  He  is  surprised  at  the  ckamess  of  our  skies 
and  the  number  of  fine  days  and  starbright  nights.  Also  at 
the  travel  and  letter  writing  in  America,  and  the  number  and 
large  editions  of  books  sold,  often  16,000  to  20,000.  Harvard 
College  had  400  students  and  82  Professors,  ''each  assisted 
by  one  or  more  tutors."  While  Oxford  had  24»  colleges  there 
were  only  from  10  to  140  residents  in  each. 

Groing  out  to  Pittsburgh  he  found  it  prosperous  with 
22  large  steamboats  in  the  river.  Fifty  miles  below  he  saw 
seams  of  bituminous  coal  ten  feet  thidc;  'Hhis  coal  covers 
14,000  square  miles."  In  Otno  the  mounds  interested  him, 
with  their  high  embankments  on  which  trees  800  years  old 
were  growing.  He  notes  that  President  Harrison  thought 
them  ''as  old  as  the  Christian  Era."  At  Cincinnati  he  re- 
marks the  wide  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  He  visits 
Big  Bone  Lick,  Ky.,  (28  miles  from  Cincinnati  and  7  from 
the  Ohio)  to  see  the  bones  of  mastodons.  The  saline  springs 
drew  vast  numbers  of  mastodons,  elephants,  buffalo,  deer,  etc, 
many  of  whom  were  mired  in  the  oozy  ground  and  left  their 
bones  there.    A  vast  animal  gaveyard ! 

It  took  him  five  days  to  cross  Ohio  from  Cincinnati  to 
Cleveland,  some  260  miles.  A  fellow  traveler  in  the  stage 
said  that  in  three  years  he  had  been  overturned  ten  times 
between  these  cities.  He  speaks  of  De  Tooqueville's  calcula- 
tion that  the  whites  were  advancing  westward  17  miles  a  year 
— a  deluge  of  men. 

At  Buffalo  he  notes  the  great  amount  of  building.  At 
Toronto  that  her  population  is  18,000.  He  comes  to  Boston 
and  hears  one  of  Dr.  Channing's  last  sermons.  In  Nova 
Scotia  he  learns  why  the  people  are  called  "Blue  Noses,' 
"so  called  from  a  kind  of  potato  which  thrives  here." 
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(Announcement  of  Bureau  of  Elducation.) 

The  range  of  salaries  for  the  beads  and  faculties  of  State- 
aided  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country  is  given 
in  a  bulletin  just  issued  for  free  distribution  by  tlie  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  According  to  the  bulletin^  the 
highest  paid  head  of  any  institution  of  this  class  is  the 
president  of  the  University  of  California,  who  receives 
$12,000  a  year  and  house.  The  presidents  of  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  Cornell  University  each  receive  $10,000  a  year  and 
house,  while  the  president  of  the  University  of  IMBnnesota  gets 
$10,000  without  house.  From  these  figures  the  presidents' 
salaries  run  down  as  low  as  $2,400.  The  salaries  of  the 
faculty  members  range  from  $60  a  year  for  the  least-paid 
tutor  to  $6,000  a  year  for  the  best-paid  full  professor,  both 
extremes  being  touched  at  Cornell. 

The  Bureau  of  Elducaticm's  bulletin  shows  that  the  United 
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States  now  contains  exactly  100  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  depend  in  considerable  meas- 
ure on  the  State  or  Federal  Governments  for  their  support 
Of  these,  16  are  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for 
negroes.  Four  of  these  State-aided  institutions  have  more 
than  400  monbers  on  their  faculties,  namely,  the  University 
of  California,  with  a  faculty  of  421 ;  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, with  680;  Cornell  University,  with  662;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  with  486. 

The  biggest  gifts  reported  by  the  colleges  considered  for 
the  period  under  discussion,  namely,  the  college  year  ended 
last  June  80,  came  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  benefits  to  the  extent  of  $1,410,000  from  the 
generosity  of  three  donors.  The  University  of  Illinois  reports 
that  the  State  legislature  has  appropriated  $8,619»800  for 
its  support  for  the  next  two  years,  and  has  also  made  pro- 
vision for  the  future  of  the  institution  by  levying  a  1-mill 
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tax,  which  two  yean  henoe  should  allow  it  about  $S,S50,000 
a  year.  CSomell  has  construction  work  in  hand  which  will 
cost  $1,062,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Education's  bulletin  also  notes  all  changes  in 
courses  and  methods  of  instructicm  of  these  institutions  for  the 
period  under  discussion ;  records  the  gifts,  buildings,  and  im- 
provements ;  contains  a  directory  of  the  institutions ;  shows  the 
student  enrollment,  and  inventories  their  property  and  incomes. 

The  bulletin,  whidi  is  entitled  ^'Statistics  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Other  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  Partially 
Supported  by  the  State  for  the  Year  ended  June  SO,  1911," 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  the  United  States  Oommis- 
sioner  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.  

Xndudtrfat  education 

Elditor  Educational  Foundation: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  misprint  in  my  article,  '*In- 
dustrial  Education,"  page  406,  ninth  line  down  from  top, 
where  it  says :  '^I  ascribe  this  phenomenon  largely  to  the  slowly 
degenerating  influence  of  the  last  two  years  in  school." 

I  meant  to  say  **the  two  last  years  of  schooling."  The  years 
from  leaving  school  at  14  and  entering  vocationcd  life  at  16 
or  17.  The  evil  influences  of  these  two  lost  years  are  aggravated 
by  the  atrophying  influences  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
people  by  the  monotony  of  the  occupations,  usually  medianical, 
the  boys  and  girls  follow  on  leaving  school,  unfitting  them 
for  any  intellectual  work  afterwards.  May  we  not  find  in  this 
condition  the,  at  least,  partial  source  for  the  craving  for  ex- 
citable, vapid,  characterless  amusements  because  of  intellectual 
inability  to  grasp  something  more  serious  and  elevating?  And, 
to  go  a  step  further,  does  not  too  often  the  over-organized 
school  and  mechanical  teaching  prepare  the  ground  for  this 
subsequent  mental  atrophy? 

AUoona^  Pa.  Paui«  KaBuzponrrNxm. 
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Bt  Fobtek  Watsok. 

In  novel  after  novd  Meredith  finds  the  greatest  dangers  to 
man's  personal  moral  progress  in  a  fai»e  pride,  in  refusing  to 
confess  and  remedy  a  wrong  action  which  has  been  performed 
in  the  past,  or  in  ientimefiialism  which  he  describes  as  the  *'at- 
tempt  to  taste  experience  without  incurring  responsibility." 
These  two  attitudes  towards  life  are  the  anti-dimax  to  the 
fresh-aimess  of  the  sound  physical  life,  and  serve  to  reveal 
endless  varieties  of  personalities  embarking  on  the  struggle 
against  an  earlier  self  which  has  followed  the  wrong  impulses, 
and  cannot  turn  back  upon  them  and  the  ensuing  false  acts, 
in  spite  of  the  wholesome  warnings  delivered  by  Thwackings 
from  Nature,  circumstance,  or  human  beings. 

Meredith's  Shasomg  of  Shagpai  substantially  takes  for  its 
theme  the  rattomile  of  Thwackings.*  Teachers  must  have 
recourse  to  this  novel  if  they  wish  to  trace  the  educational  value 
of  rebuffs,  set-backs,  and  lashings,  in  the  onward  path  to  be- 
come Master  of  an  Event. 

The  following  lines  disclose  the  Meredithian  point  of  view: 

Lo  1  of  hundreds  who  aspire^ 

Eighties  perifih — nineties  tire! 
nicy  who  bc»r  up,  in  spite  of  wrecks  and  wracks* 
Were  seasoned  by  celestial  hail  of  thwacks. 

There  is  no  novel  of  Greorge  Meredith  from  which  illustra- 
tions could  not  be  gathered  of  educational  principles,  tho 
sometimes  they  may  not  be  directly  announced  as  such.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  seek  indirect  or  less  obvious  applications 
of  his  educational  views,  for  he  has  presented  us  in  Lord 
Ormoni  and  his  Aminta  with  his  educational  principles  in 
direct  application  to  the  work  of  school  teaching. 

In  the  arrangements  of  this  school,  conducted  by  Matthew 


*An  interesting  interpretation  of  Georn  Meredith's  Allegory— rA#  Skmring  of 
Skagpoi,  hij  James  McKechnie--i8  that  Meredith  is  tracing  the  history  of  a  re- 
former, who  can  only  come  to  his  own  by  the  world's  busetings. 
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Weybum  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Meredith  would  satisfy  the  most 
rigorous  of  critics,  for  he  is  the  strenuous  advocate  of  physical 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Meredith  is  in  line  in  this  respect 
with  the  great  educationist,  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  Sir  TluHnas 
Elyot,  Roger  Ascham,  and  Ridiard  Mulcaster.  Weybum 
establishes  his  school  near  a  lake,  fifteen  miles  from  the  Swiss 
capital,  Bern.  Swimming  is  thus  made  part  of  the  curriculum ; 
so,  too,  all  the  physical  exercises  of  the  Swiss  mountains  and 
valleys. 

Switzerland  is  chosen  not  only  for  its  bracing  physical  ad- 
vantages, but  because  the  young  schoolmaster  has  the  am- 
bition to  bring  the  nationalities  together  in  the  impression- 
able age  of  youth,  to  be  educated  together,  to  ''teach  Old 
England  to  the  Continent — the  Continent  to  Old  England :  our 
healthy  games,  our  scorn  of  the  lie,  manliness ;  their  intellect- 
ual valor,  diligence,  considerate  manners.'' 

Cosmopolitanism  thus  becomes  an  educational  aim.  It  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  mutual  relationships,  and,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Meredith's  treatment  of  personal  relationships, 
so  with  the  international  relationships,  respect  for  individual- 
ity leads  to  the  necessity  of  the  abandonment  of  the  superior 
platform  of  patronage.  The  man  gains  from  the  woman 
equally  as  the  woman  from  the  man,  so  the  parent  from  the 
child,  the  teacher  from  the  pupil;  so,  too,  England  from 
the  foreign  nation.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  between 
free  individualities. 


The  educational  idealism  of  cosmopolitanism  and  the  absolute 
belief  in  our  common  humanity  leads,  in  Meredith's  view,  to 
the  promotion  of  relati(mships  as  a  substantial  educational 
good  thruout  the  whole  gamut  of  our  social  life.  Hence  he  is 
as  earnest  in  his  views  of  the  education  of  girls  as  of  boys,  and 
logically  enough  from  his  point  of  view,  he  would  have  faith 
in  the  relationship  established  by  co-education. 
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There's  the  task  [said  he  (Wejrbum)].  It's  to  separate  them  (boys 
and  girls)  as  little  as  possible.  All  the  pa9M0z-moi  U  tnot— ndeviltiy  be- 
tween the  sexes  begin  at  their  separation.  Ttnefre  foreigners  when  they 
meet;  and  their  alliances  are  not  always  binding.  The  chief  object  in 
life»  if  happiness  be  the  aim  and  the  growing  better  than  we  are,  is  to 
teach  men  and  women  how  to  ht  one;  for,  if  th^re  not,  then  «bdi  is  a 
morsel  for  the  other  to  prey  on.  .  .  .  But  one  may  say  tiiey  are  trained 
at  present  to  be  hostile.  Some  of  them  fall  in  love  and  strike  a  truce, 
and  still  th^  are  foreigners.  They  have  not  the  same  standard  of 
honor.    They  might  have  it  from  an  education  in  common. 

Even  with  this  vision  before  him,  Meredith  does  not  fall 
into  the  common  pitfall  of  advocating  a  course  of  education 
merely  because  of  its  probable  usefulness  to  the  educands  at 
some  future  period  of  their  lives,  unrelated  to  their  present 
intellectual  condition  and  needs.  If  co-education  is  to  be 
justified,  Meredith  agrees  that  it  must  be  because  it  furthers 
the  progress  and  development  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl 
at  their  preseit  stage  of  educational  need.  Weybum  is 
asked  the  question:  Would  co-education  increase  the  mutual 
respect  of  boy  and  girl?    His  answer  is: 

"In  time,  under  management;  catching  and  grouping  them  young. 
A  boy  who  sees  a  girl  do  what  he  can't  and  would  like  to  do,  won't 
take  refuge  in  his  muscular  superiority — ^which,  by  the  way,  would  be 
lessened." 

'^ou  suppose  their  capacities  are  equal?" 

*'11iings  are  not  equal.  I  suppose  uieir  excdlences  to  make  a  pretty 
nearly  equal  sum  in  the  end.  But  we^re  not  weighing  them  each.  The 
gif##fiem  concemt  the  adoantage  of  both," 

Such  a  robust,  careful  judgment  on  the  thorny  problem  of 
co-education  is  of  great  moment.  Meredith  is  so  dear  and  so 
sound,  few  will  venture  to  gainsay  his  position.  He  makes 
good,  his  case  by  the  efforts  of  Matthew  Weybum  and  his 
Aminta,  a  man  and  woman  who  are  exceptionally  endowed 
by  human  qualities  suited  to  the  high  enterprise,  and  teachers 
cannot  but  follow  with  the  keenest  sympathy  the  account  of 
the  achievement  of  the  great  "Event." 

For  Weybum's  success  is  notified  to  us  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Italian  pupil,  Giulio  Calliani.  What  teacher  can  read 
the  description  without  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  aspiration ! 
The  Italian  boy  relates  how  he  had  at  school  sneaked  and  lied. 
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I  was  not  dlfoovered,  but  I  tfaongbt,  I  thouglit,  and  I  tinmf^  vnftU  I 
could  not  look  in  my  dear  friend  Mattheiw's  f aee.  He  said  to  me  one 
day:  ''Have  you  nothing  to  tell  mc^  Gfaillo?^  as  if  to  ask  tiie  road  to 
right  or  left.  Out  it  all  came.  And  no  sennon,  not  He  set  ne  the 
hardest  task  I  could  have.  Tliat  was  a  penanoel  to  go  to  his  wife 
and  tell  it  all  to  her.  Then  I  did  think  it  an  easier  thine  to  go  and  face 
death— and  death  had  been  by  nightmare.  I  went,  one  listened,  she 
tock  my  hand;  she  said:  '^ou  will  never  do  tMs  again,  I  know, 
Glulio."  She  Urfd  me  no  English  girl  would  ever  look  on  a  man  who 
was  a  coward  and  lied.    From  that  day  I  have  made  Truth  n^  bride. 

The  objection  against  scBoolmastering  is  lodged,  as  it  so 
often  has  been:  ^%  not  much — m*  constant —  looking  down 
on  young  people  likely  to  pull  one's  mind  down  to  their  level  ?^ 
Weybum  replies: 

Likely  enou^  to  betray  our  level,  if  there^s  dancer.  .  •  .  But  if 
we  have  great  literature  and  an  interest  in  the  woria's  affairs,  can  there 
be  any  fear  of  it?  Hie  8cho<rimaster  ploughs  to  make  a  ridier  worid, 
I  hope.  .  .  .  The  teacher  must  like  aU  boyhood.  Ifs  human  nature 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  dog;  only  it's  a  supple  human  nature; 
there's  the  beauty  of  it  We  trahi  it  Notliing  is  more  certain  tfasn 
that  it  win  grow  upward.  I  have  the  belief  t£it  I  shaU  succeed,  be- 
cause I  like  boys  and  tb^  like  me.  .  .  .  lliey  see  I  look  forward. 
I  do  hope  good  for  the  world. 


These,  then,  are  the  great  points  of  contact  of 
with  education:  Respect  for  individuality,  preservation  of 
sanity  of  judgment  and  attitude,  mutual  relationships  founded 
on  equality  rather  than  condescension,  open-aimess,  Tliwadc- 
ings  to  all  pride  and  sentimentalism,  cosmopolitanism^  co- 
education, and  the  optimism  that  hopes  '^good  for  the  world." 
Down  in  the  depths  and  up  in  the  heights  of  human  nature^  the 
permeating  educational  "purposes"  of  the  novel  are  justified 
in  the  final  co-ordinating  principle  that  all  life  is  an  education. 

How  far  I  have  interpreted  correctly  Meredith's  attitude 
towards  education,  students  of  Meredith  must  decide  for 
themselves.  But  I  am  clear  that  Mr.  Meredith  wished  to 
make  education  a  constituent  part  of  the  ^'purposes"  of  his 
novels.  I  will  only  add  that  he  told  me  further  in  the  inter- 
view to  which  I  have  referred  that  he  envied  the  lot  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  teaching,  seeing  that  the 
value  of  their  work  was  certain,  definite,  beyond  the  merely 
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problematic.  Tlie  writer,  he  suggested,  oould  not  be  sure  of  his 
effectiveness;  the  practical  teacher  could.  If  Mr.  Meredith 
could  have  realized  the  stimulus  of  his  writings  to  the  practi- 
cal teachers  and  their  feeling  of  inspiration,  touched  with 
humility,  before  his  high  ideals  of  the  possibilities  of  educa- 
tion, the  position  would  indeed  be  reversed.  For,  in  the  high- 
est sense,  Mr.  Meredith  is  surely  the  greatest  practical  teadier 
of  OUT  times. 

(Mr.  Watson's  discussion  of  Greorge  Meredith's  attitude 
toward  education  appeared  originally  in  The  Nineteenih  Cent- 
tury  and  After  tor  January  and  February  1910.  Those  who 
are  interested  should  try  to  secure  copies  of  those  numbers. 
Here  are  given  only  those  portions  which  fit  in  best  with  the 
plans  of  Educational  Founbatioks.  The  principal  object 
here  has  been  to  show  how  profoundly  the  great  novelist  has 
dealt  with  education.) 


Bacoif  8  688ayB 

By  A.  J.  F.  CoixiKS,  M.A. 
(Abridged.) 

Bacon  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  title  of  ^^Essay**  into 
English ;  but  he  did  not  by  any  means  fix  the  use  of  the  word 
for  future  generations.  In  his  own  words,  the  Essays  are 
^^certain  brief  notes  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curious- 
ly"— ^a  description  that  disarms  beforehand  all  pedantic  criti- 
cism as  to  their  want  of  construction.  They  are  the  collected 
observations  of  a  very  full  life,  ^'of  a  kind,"  as  he  says,  *  there- 
of men  shall  find  much  in  experience  and  little  in  books." 

Hiey  nearly  all  treat  of  man  in  his  personal  or  political 
relations,  as  is  shown  by  such  titles  as  '^Of  Ambition,"  '^Qf 
Revenge,"  "Of  Suspicion,"  "Of  Friendship" ;  but  the  treat- 
ment is  in  no  case  systematic:  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
ing^'  or  "end,"  in  the  academic  sense,  of  any  of  the 
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EJssays.  Some  of  them  begin,  it  is  true,  with  an  arresting 
phrase  or  simile — ^^'Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight";  "virtue  is  like  a 
rich  stone,  best  plain  set'' ;  "men  fear  death  as  children  fear 
to  go  in  the  dark";  "he  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune";  but  it  is  very  rare  that  a  single 
thought  is  developed  thruout  an  Essay. 

That  is  neither  Bacon's  wish  nor  his  method;  he  knows 
that  human  life  is  not  to  be  bound  in  a  formal  system,  that 
on  every  subject  there  are  many  possible  points  of  view,  and 
that  the  wise  man's  part  is  to  set  down  a  few  of  these  without 
seeking  to  reconcile  them.  Bacon  is  simply  concerned  to 
give  us  his  generalizations  from  what  he  has  seen  of  men's 
acticms;  and  on  the  whole  his  experience  points  to  the  value 
of  truth  and  fair  dealing;  tho  in  his  political  morality  he  does 
not  aim  higher  than  his  age,  and  some  of  his  remarks  on 
"Simulation  and  Dissimulation"  have  a  curiously  Machiavel- 
lian ring — for  example,  "It  is  a  good  shrewd  proverb  of  the 
Spaniard,  ^Tell  a  lie  and  find  a  truth' ";  and  again  (in  the 
Elssay  "Of  Discourse"),  "If  you  dissemble  sometimes  your 
knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be 
thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know  not." 

From  this  we  may  guess  that  Bacon's  Essays  are  not  person- 
al in  the  sense  that  Montaigne's  and  Lamb's  are.  In  the 
Essays  Bacon  is  still  the  great  judge,  tho  in  a  larger  court 
and  with  less  limited  issues  to  try.  He  sums  up  for  us,  in 
the  choicest  terms  and  with  the  aptest  illustrations,  what  is  to 
be  said  for  and  against  this  or  that  course  of  action;  leaves 
us,  as  the  jury,  to  decide,  and  passes  coldly  on  to  the  next 
case,  cdways  aloof  and  still  inscrutable.  Very  rarely  do  we 
get  near  to  the  man  Bacon  beneath  the  Judge's  robes.  In 
the  light  of  his  own  disastrous  career  some  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  worldly  success  and  of  riches  may  seem  to  have  a 
more  personal  ring  in  them — "I  cannot  call  riches,"  he  says, 
"better  than  the  baggage  (encumbrance)  of  virtue     .     .     . 
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the  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them  fouP'; — ^but 
we  can  never  be  sure. 

Sometimes  he  unbends  to  talk  about  the  lighter  aspects  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  of  ^^Gardens"  and  of  '^Masques  and 
Triumphs*';  but  **these  things,"  he  says,  "are  but  toys  to 
come  amongst  such  serious  observations";  he  dismisses  the 
subject  with  the  phrase,  ^*but  enough  of  these  toys,"  and 
returns  to  his  habitual  gravity. 

Bacon's  Essays  are  thus  in  no  sense  the  amusement  of  an 
idle  hour;  and  we  could  apply  to  his  writing  what  was  said 
of  his  speech,  *^No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressed- 
ly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in 
what  he  uttered;  his  hearers  could  not  oou^,  or  look  aside 
from  him  without  loss."  If  we  take  away  his  copious  quota- 
tions, nearly  every  sentence  reads  like  an  epigram ;  and  Milton 
himself  does  not  pack  more  meaning  into  fewer  words  than 
does  Bacon  at  his  best.  The  string  is  not  always  tight,  for 
Bacon  has  a  luxuriant  fancy  and  sometimes  riots  in  images; 
but  he  expects  an  attentive  reader,  and  his  book  is  one  of  those 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  are  ^'to  be  chewed  and  digested." 

There  are  no  baffling  half-lights  in  Bacon,  no  mysterious 
depths.  His  is  a  positive  spirit,  as  is  fitting  in  the  founder 
of  modem  scientific  method ;  he  is  no  mystic,  and  steadily  re- 
fuses to  see  anything  in  man's  nature  that  will  not  give  up 
its  secret  to  patient  observation. 


Xneptrifig  Xnftuence  of  the  ^oung  6ti4* 

Bt  Db.  Emil  Rbich 

The  modem  girl  presents  several  far-reaching  problems 
that  were  never  inquired  into  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  very 
seldom  by  the  great  Italians  of  the  Renascence,  and  quite  in- 
sufficiently by  the  modems.  In  the  whole  of  Plato  or  CSoero 
there  is  not  a  word  about  the  young  girl  other  than  as  a  mere 
inhabitant  of  the  State.  Hie  young  girl  as  an  individual, 
as  a  personality,  did  not  exist  for  the  Ancients. 

During  the  Renascence,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  woman  assiuned  a  distinct  personality,  but  only  the 
married  woman.  It  was  reserved  for  modem  times,  in  fact, 
for  the  last  150  years,  to  produce  the  type  of  the  young 
girl  as  a  social  unit  of  new  and  important  diaracter.  In  all 
the  works  of  Badi,  who  died  in  1760,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
a  young  girl  in  the  contemporary  sense  of  the  word. 

We  are  thus  left  to  our  own  resources ;  we  can  obtain  little 
or  no  guidance  from  the  wisdom  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
past.  This  is  an  additional  difficulty  of  the  problem.  At 
the  very  outdet  of  this  fascinating  study  we  meet  with  a 
question  the  right  or  wrong  reply  to  which  will  brighten  or 
blight  all  our  prospects  of  a  right  decision.  The  question 
is  this: 

Is  the  modem  girl  to  be  a  status  for  herself,  or  shall  she 
be  only  developed  as  the  prospective  wife  and  mother? 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  most  girls  nowadays  consider 
the  stage  of  girlhood  not  so  much  as  the  overture  to  the  opera 
of  life,  as  the  mere  tuning  of  the  instruments  before  the  over- 
ture. If  they  were  asked  whether  they  thought  they  had  any 
deep  or  important  influence  in  their  country,  they  would 
probably  say  with  astcmishment,  '^We?  Influence?  (Mi,  none 
whatever."  They  want  indeed  to  have  as  much  of  the  famous 
article  called  ''nice  time"  as  possible.     They  want  to  amuae 

^Adapted  from  EoucATioirAL  FonnfDATioirfl  fnxn  an  article  in  Tk$ 
OWVm  Own, 
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themselTes  and  they  do  so  very  extensivdy.  As  a  unit  of 
amusement  and  distraction  they  take  themselves  very  seriously. 
Unlike  their  sisters  in  France,  the  majority  of  whom  abide 
patiently  by  the  cloistral  seclusion  in  which  they  are  kept 
according  to  le$  mceurt^  the  modem  girls  in  this  country  exact 
amusement  as  their  birthright.  But  as  to  any  idea  of  having 
or  exerting  serious  influence  in  their  very  quality  as  young 
girls,  they  do  not  give  it  any  thought  whatever. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  young  girls  ought  to  be  a 
separate  estate  in  the  land,  even  before  their  marriage,  say 
before  the  age  of  twenty-four.  They  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
distinct  forces  of  the  country,  working  for  great  national  ends, 
if  with  means  and  in  a  manner  different  from  those  of  either 
married  women  or  men.  In  fact,  the  whole  future  of  the 
modem  young  girl  may  be  said  to  move  on  the  line  leading 
to  a  more  conscious  social  function  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
The  young  girl  must  learn  to  believe  in  her  own  status;  she 
must,  without  anyone's  trying  to  impair  her  birthright  to 
amusements,  leam  to  respect  herself  as  (me  of  the  pillars 
of  the  great  national  temple.  The  pillar  may  be  more 
graceful  than  massive ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  indispensable  to  the 
completion  of  the  temple.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  essence  of 
all  that  refers  to  the  future  of  the  modem  girl. 

At  all  times  girls  have  had  a  decisive,  if  unacknowledged 
influence  on  poetry,  literature  generally,  and  the  arts,  espe- 
cially music.  Tlie  literary  and  artistic  activities  of  men  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation.  If  the  men  of  the 
nation  are  not  inspired  by  the  idealism  of  literature  and  art, 
they  will  rarely  be  either  good  defenders  of  their  country,  or 
bold  traders.  Tliey  will  make  their  country  neither  powerful 
nor  rich.  Imagination,  this  the  crown  of  men's  faculties, 
must  be  cultivated  in  order  to  give  men  the  greatest  of  all 
forces  in  war  and  peace.  Literature  and  the  arts  are  the 
natural  tutors  of  imagination.  Tlieir  decadence  means  the 
decline  of  national  prosperity.     What  can  now  be  plainer 
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than  the  great  influence  of  young  women  on  a  nation's  fate? 
Inspiring  as  they  invariably  do  the  writers  and  artists  of 
their  country,  they  are  a  direct  cause  of  the  amount,  intensity, 
and  direction  of  the  nation's  imagination,  and  thus  of  national 
success. 

It  can  easily  be  proved  that  more  than  one  trait  of  a  nation's 
literature  or  art  is  clearly  dependent  on  the  nature  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  young  girls  of  that  nation.  Much  of 
that  exquisite  music  of  the  Germans,  which  all  tiie  world 
admires  and  loves,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the 
young  girl  in  Germany  who  has,  or  had  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  a  je  ne  sm$  qud,  inspiring  idealistic  senti- 
ments of  a  charming  warmth  and  of  angelic  purity.  Cbuld 
Weber  have  composed  his  Invitation  without  being  inspired 
by  a  young  girl  displaying  in  her  tender  self  something  of 
the  melodious  rhythm  that  swings  enchantingly  in  his  immortal 
music?  Could  Schumann  have  missed  Qara  Wiedc?  Ex- 
amples could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  no  current  text-book  of  Literature, 
English,  French,  or  Latin,  ever  mentions  the  influence  of 
which  we  here  speak.  But  I  must  ask  my  young  reader  to 
think  for  herself.  Is  it  not  quite  evident  that  all  art,  in* 
eluding  literature,  inventions,  or  systematic  science,  needs 
inspiration?  This  inspiration  must  come  from  somewhere. 
One  of  its  main  sources  is  the  inspiration  which  girls  may  be 
to  young  men.  Consequently,  much  depends  on  what  the 
girl  will  develop  into.  If  she  fulfils  her  real  social  vocation, 
if  she  has  realised  and  lived  up  to  her  distinct  status,  she  will 
inspire  the  best  of  men  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideal  aspirations  so  indispensable  to  all  nations.  Herein  lies 
her  invaluable  infiuence  upon  the  men  of  her  nation.  Here 
is  the  often  unknown  source  of  great  deeds,  literary  or  artistic, 
done  by  men.  Even  the  short-sighted  must  see  how  important 
and  serious  is  the  influence  which  the  girl  has  had,  and  shall 
in  future  increasingly  exert,  on  the  destinies  of  men. 


"lean  "Jacques  Roueecau* 

(1718-1778), 

EXTUACT8  FROM  QUICK 's  "EDUCATIONAL  REFORMEB8.''  ADAPTED 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  distinguished  by  boundless 
activity  of  thought ;  and  this  thought  was  directed  mainly  to 
a  great  work  of  destruction.  Europe  had  outgrown  the  ideas 
of  the  Middle  Age,  and  the  framework  of  Society,  which  the 
Middle  Age  had  bequeathed,  had  waxed  old  and  was  ready  to 
vanish  as  soon  as  any  strong  force  could  be  found  to  push 
it  out  of  the  way.     As  Matthew  Arnold  has  described  it — 

''It's  frame  yet  stood  without  a  breach 
When  blood   and  warmth  were   fled; 
And  still  it  spake  it's  wonted  speech — 
But  every  word  was  dead." 

Here  then  there  was  need  of  some  destructive  power  that 
should  remove  and  bum  up  much  tha^t  had  become  mere  ob- 
stacle and  incumbrance.  This  power  was  found  in  the  writ- 
ings which  appeared  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  century ; 
and  among  the  authors  of  them  none  spoke  with  more  effect 
than  one  who  differed  from  all  the  rest,  a  vagabond  without 
family  ties  or  social  position  of  any  kind,  with  no  literary 
training,  with  little  knowledge  and  in  conduct  at  least,  with 
no  morals.  The  writings  of  Rousseau  and  the  results  pro- 
duced by  them  are  among  the  strangest  things  in  history ;  and 
especially  in  matters  of  education  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
the  wise  man  of  the  world  Montaigne,  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist Comenius,  or  that  "slave  of  truth  and  reason"  the 
philosopher  Locke,  had  half  as  much  influence  as  this  de- 
praved serving  man. 

The  work  by  which  Rousseau  became  famous  was  a  prize 
essay  in  which  he  maintained  that  civilization,  the  arts  and 
all  human  institutions  were  from  first  to  last  pernicious  in 
their  effects,   and  that  no  happiness  was   possible   for  the 
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human  race  without  giving  them  all  up  and  returning  to 
what  he  called  the  state  of  Nature.  He  glorified  the  'HioUe 
savage.**  If  man  had  brought  himself  to  a  state  of  misery 
bordering  on  despair  by  following  his  own  many  inventions, 
take  away  all  these  inventions  and  you  will  have  man  in  his 
proper  ocmditicm.  The  argument  seems  something  of  this 
kind:  Man  was  once  happy:  Man  is  now  miserable:  undo 
everything  that  has  been  done  and  Man  will  be  happy  again. 

This  principle  of  a  so-called  '^natural"  state  ezistmg  before 
man's  many  inventions,  Rousseau  applied  boldly  to  education, 
and  he  deduced  this  general  rule:  '^Do  precisely  the  opposite 
to  what  is  usually  done,  and  you  will  have  hit  on  the  right 
plan."  Not  reform  but  revolution  was  his  advice.  He  took  the 
ordinary  school  teaching  and  held  it  up  to  ridicule,  and  cer- 
tainly he  did  prove  its  absurdity.  And  a  most  valuable 
service  he  thus  rendered  to  teachers.  Every  employment  while 
it  makes  us  see  some  things  clearly,  also  provides  us  with 
blinkers,  so  to  speak,  which  prevent  our  seeing  other  things  at 
alL  Hie  school  teadier's  blinkers  often  prevent  his  seeing 
much  that  is  plain  enough  to  other  people;  and  when  a  writer 
like  Rousseau  takes  off  our  blinkers  for  us  and  makes  us  look 
about  us,  he  does  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  we  need  more 
than  this:  if  we  have  children  entrusted  to  us  we  must  do  some- 
thing with  them,  and  Rousseau's  rule  of  doing  the  opposite  to 
what  is  usual  will  not  be  found  universally  applicable.  So 
we  consult  Rousseau  again,  and  what  is  his  advice? 

Rousseau  would  bring  everything  back  to  the  '^natural" 
state,  and  unfortunately  he  never  pauses  to  settle  whether 
he  means  by  this  a  state  of  ideal  perfection,  or  of  simply 
savagery.  The  savage,  he  says,  gets  his  education  without 
any  one's  troubling  about  it,  and  so  he  infers  that  all  the 
trouble  taken  by  the  civilized  is  worse  than  thrown  away.  But 
he  does  not  fall  bade  on  laUser  faire.  He  urges  on  parents 
the  duty  of  ihsmidoes  attending  to  the  bringing  up  of  their 
children.     ''Point  de  mire,  point  d'enfant — no  mother,  no 
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child,"  says  he;  and  he  would  have  the  father  see  to  the 
training  of  the  child  whom  the  mother  has  suckled. 

Rousseau's  picture  of  family  life  is  given  in  the  Nawoette 
H£ldi$e.  Here  we  read  how  Julie  always  has  her  children  with 
her,  and  while  seeming  to  let  them  do  as  they  like,  conceals 
with  the  air  of  apparent  cardessness  the  most  vigilant  ob- 
servation. Possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
inteUectual  education  before  the  age  of  reason,  she  proclaims: 
''My  business  is  not  to  educate  my  sons,  but  to  prepare  them 
for  being  educated.** 

In  the  bringing  up  of  the  model  child,  Rousseau  ''neglects" 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  young  companions;  and  though 
he  says  that  the  needful  qualities  of  a  master  may  be  ex- 
pected only  in  "un  homme  de  g^nie,"  he  hands  over  £mile 
to  a  governor  to  live  an  isolated  life  in  the  country. 

This  governor  is  to  devote  himself,  for  some  years,  entirely 
to  imparting  to  his  pupil  these  difficult  arts — ^the  art  of  being 
ignorant  and  of  losing  time.  Till  he  is  twelve  years,  £mile  is  to 
have  no  direct  instruction  whatever.  "At  that  age.  he  shall 
not  know  what  a  book  is,"  says  Rousseau;  tho  elsewhere  we 
are  told  that  he  will  learn  to  read  of  his  own  accord  by  the 
time  he  is  ten,  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  him.  He  is  to 
be  under  no  restraint,  and  is  to  do  nothing  but  what  he  sees 
to  be  useful. 

Freedom  from  restraint  is,  however,  to  be  apparent,  not 
real.  As  in  ordinary  education  the  child  employs  all  its 
faculties  in  duping  the  master,  so  in  education  "according  to 
Nature"  the  master  is  to  devote  himself  to  duping  the  child. 
"Let  him  always  be  his  own  master  in  appearance,  and  do 
you  take  care  to  be  so  in  reality.  There  is  no  subjection  so 
complete  as  that  which  preserves  the  appearance  of  liberty; 
it  is  by  this  means  even  the  will  is  led  captive." 

"The  most  critical  interval  of  human  nature  is  that  be- 
tween the  hour  of  our  birth  and  twelve  years  of  age.  This 
is  the  time  wherein  vice  and  errors  take  root  without  our 
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being  possessed  of  any  instrument  to  destroy  them."  Thru- 
out  this  season,  the  governor  is  to  be  at  work  training  the  pup3 
in  the  art  of  being  ignorant  and  losing  time.  '^The  first  edu- 
cation should  be  purely  negative.  It  consists  by  no  meaxis 
in  teaching  virtue  or  truth,  but  in  securing  the  heart  from 
vice  and  the  intellect  from  error.  If  you  could  do  nothinjp 
and  let  nothing  be  done,  if  you  could  bring  on  your  pupil 
healthy  and  strong  to  the  age  of  12  without  his  being  able  to 
tell  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  from  your  very  first  lesscms 
the  eyes  of  his  understanding  would  open  to  reason.  Being 
without  prejudices  and  without  habits  he  would  have  nothing 
in  him  to  thwart  the  effect  of  your  care;  and  by  beginning 
with  doing  nothing  you  would  have  made  an  educational  pro- 
digy." 

'^Exercise  his  body,  his  organs,  his  senses,  his  powers;  but 
keep  his  mind  passive  as  long  as  possible.  Look  on  all  ddays 
as  so  many  advantages :  it  is  a  great  gain  to  advance  towards 
the  goal  without  loss:  let  childhood  ripen  in  children.  In 
short,  whatever  lesson  they  may  need,  be  sure  not  to  give  it 
them  to-day  if  you  can  safely  put  it  off  till  to-morrow." 

*^Do  not,  then,  alarm  yourself  much  about  this  apparent 
idleness.  What  would  you  say  of  the  man,  who»  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  life,  should  determine  never  to  go  to  sleep? 
You  would  say,  The  man  is  mad:  he  is  not  enjoying  the  time; 
he  is  depriving  himself  of  it:  to  avoid  sleep  he  is  hurrying 
towards  death.  Consider,  then,  that  it  is  the  same  here,  and 
that  childhood  is  the  sleep  of  reason." 

We  have  now  reached  the  dimaz  (or  shall  we  say  the  nadir?) 
in  negation.  Rousseau  has  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  ideal 
of  the  Renascence.  Ccxnenius  was  the  first  to  take  a  oxnpre- 
hensive  view  of  the  educator's  task  and  to  connect  it  with 
man's  nature  and  destiny ;  but  he  could  not  get  clear  from  an 
over-estimate  of  the  importance  of  knowledge.  According  to 
his  ideal,  man  should  know  all  things ;  so  in  practice  he  thougjit 
too  much  of  imparting  knowledge.     Then  came  Locke  and 
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treated  the  imparting  of  knowledge  as  of  trifling  importance 
when  compared  with  the  fonnation  of  character;  but  he  too 
in  practice  hardly  went  so  far  as  this  principle  might  have 
led  him.  He  was  much  under  the  influence  of  social  distinc- 
tions, and  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  it  was  necessary 
for  a  gentleman  to  know.  So  that  Rousseau  was  the  very  first 
to  shake  himself  entirely  free  from  the  notion  which  the  Renas- 
cence had  handed  down  that  man  was  mainly  a  learning  animaL 
Rousseau  has  the  courage  to  deny  this  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  possible,  and  to  say:  ^^For  the  first  twelve  years  the 
educator  must  teach  the  child  nothing" 

Rousseau  was  the  first  to  base  education  entirely  on  a 
study  of  the  child  to  be  educated ;  and  by  doing  this  he  became, 
as  I  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  of  educational  Reformers. 

As  specimens  of  Rousseau's  teaching  I  will  give  a  few  diar- 
acteristic  passages  from  l^mile. 

^^Everything  is  good  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  Creator: 
everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man."  These  are 
the  first  words  of  the  ^^l^mile,"  and  the  key-note  of  Rousseau's 
philosophy. 

*^We  are  bom  weak,  we  have  need  of  strength;  we  are  bom 
destitute  of  everything,  we  have  need  of  assistance ;  we  are  bom 
stupid,  we  have  need  of  understanding.  All  that  we  have 
not  at  our  birth,  and  which  we  require  when  grown  up,  is  be- 
stowed on  us  by  education.  This  education  we  receive  from 
nature,  from  men,  or  from  things.  Tlie  internal  development 
of  our  organs  and  faculties  is  the  education  of  nature;  the  use 
we  are  taught  to  make  of  that  development  is  the  education 
given  us  by  men ;  and  in  the  acquisitions  made  by  our  own  ex- 
perience on  the  objects  that  surround  us,  consists  our  educa- 
from  things."  ^^Since  the  concurrence  of  these  three  kinds  of 
education  is  necessary  to  their  perfection,  it  is  by  that  one 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  us,  we  must  regulate  the  two 
others." 

Now  '^to  live  is  not  merely  to  breathe;  it  is  to  act,  it  is  to 
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make  use  of  our  organs,  our  senses,  our  facoltiei,  and  of  all 
those  pcurts  of  ourselves  which  give  us  the  feding  of  our  ex- 
istence. Tlie  man  who  has  lived  most,  is  not  he  who  has 
counted  the  greatest  niunber  of  years,  but  he  who  has  most 
thoroughly  felt  Uf e.'» 

The  aim  of  education,  then,  must  be  complete  living. 

But  ordinary  education,  instead  of  seeking  to  devdop  the 
life  of  the  child,  sacrifices  childhood  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  or  rather  the  semblance  of  knowledge,  wfaidi  it  is 
thought  will  prove  useful  to  the  youth  or  the  man.  Bonsseau's 
great  merit  lies  in  his  having  exposed  this  fundamental  error. 
He  says,  very  truly,  ^'We  do  not  understand  childhood,  and 
pursuing  false  ideas  of  it  our  every  step  takes  us  further 
astray.  The  wisest  among  us  fix  upon  what  it  concerns  men 
to  know  without  ever  considering  what  children  are  capable 
of  learning.  They  always  expect  to  find  the  man  in  the  child 
without  thinking  of  what  the  child  is  before  it  is  a  man.  And 
this  is  the  study  to  which  I  have  especially  devoted  myself,  in 
order  that  should  my  entire  method  be  false  and  visionary,  my 
observations  might  always  turn  to  account.  I  may  not  have 
seen  aright  what  ought  to  be  done:  but  I  believe  I  have  seen 
aright  the  subject  on  which  we  have  to  act.  Begin  then  by 
studying  your  pupils  better,  for  most  certainly  you  do  not 
understand  them.''  '^Nature  wills  that  diildren  should  be 
chSLdren  before  they  are  men.  If  we  seek  to  pervert  this  order 
we  shall  produce  forward  fruits  without  ripeness  or  flavor,  and 
tho'  not  ripe,  soon  rotten :  we  shall  have  young  savant  and  old 
children.  Childhood  has  ways  of  seeing,  thinking,  feeling 
peculiar  to  itself;  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  wish  to 
substitute  ours  in  their  place." 

*^I  wish  some  discreet  person  would  give  us  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  observing  children — an  art  which  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  us,  but  of  which  fathers  and  schoolmasters  have  not 
as  yet  learnt  the  very  first  rudiments." 

With  Rousseau,  as  afterwards  with  fVoebel,  education  was 
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a  kind  of  ^'child-gardening."  '^Plants  are  developed  by  culti* 
vation,"  says  he,  ''men  by  education.  The  governor,  who  is 
the  child-gardener,  is  to  aim  at  three  things:  first,  he  is  to 
shield  the  child  from  all  corrupting  influences;  second,  he  is 
to  devote  himself  to  developing  in  the  child  a  healthy  and 
strong  body  in  which  the  senses  are  to  be  rendered  acute  by 
exercise;  third,  he  is,  by  practice  not  precept,  to  cultivate  the 
child's  sense  of  duty." 

In  his  study  of  children  Rousseau  fixed  on  their  never-resting 
activity.  "The  failing  energy  concentrates  itself  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  man ;  in  the  heart  of  the  child  energy  is  overflowing 
and  spreads  outward;  he  feels  in  him  life  enough  to  animate 
all  his  surroundings.  Whether  he  makes  or  mars  it  is  all  one 
to  him:  it  is  enough  that  he  has  changed  the  state  of  things, 
and  every  change  is  an  action.  If  he  seems  by  preference  to 
destroy,  this  is  not  from  mischief;  but  the  act  of  construction 
is  always  slow,  and  the  act  of  destruction  being  quicker  is  more 
suited  to  his  vivacity." 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  the  care  of  the  young  is  then  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  their  activity.  All  restraints  such 
as  swaddling  clothes  for  infants  and  ''school"  and  "lessons"  for 
children  are  to  be  entirely  done  away  with.  Literary  instruc- 
tion must  not  be  thought  of.  "There  must  be  no  other  book 
than  the  world,"  says  Rousseau,  "no  other  instruction  than 
facts.  The  child  who  reads  does  not  think,  he  does  nothing 
but  read,  he  gets  no  instruction ;  he  learns  words. 

On  the  positive  side  the  most  striking  part  of  Rousseau's 
advice  relates  to  the  training  of  the  senses.  "The  first  faculties 
which  become  strong  in  us,"  says  he,  "are  our  senses.  These 
then  are  the  first  that  should  be  cultivated;  they  are  in  fact 
the  only  faculties  we  forget  or  at  least  those  which  we  neglect 
most  completely."  We  find  that  the  young  child  "wants  to 
touch  and  handle  everything.  By  no  means  check  this  rest- 
lessness ;  it  points  to  a  very  necessary  apprenticeship. 

Rousseau  does  not  confine  himself  to  advising  that  the  senses 
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should  be  cultivated;  he  also  gives  some  hints  of  the  wag  in 
which  they  should  be  cultivated,  and  man  j  modem  experiments, 
such  as  ''object  lessons"  and  the  use  of  actual  weights  and 
measures,  may  be  directly  traced  to  him. 

Two  subjects  there  were  in  which  l^mile  was  to  receive  in* 
struction,  viz.:  music  and  drawing.  Rousseau's  advice  about 
drawing  is  well  worth  considering.  He  says:  ''Children  who 
are  great  imitators  all  try  to  draw.  I  should  wish  my  c^ild 
to  cultivate  this  art,  not  exactly  for  the  art  itself,  but  to  make 
his  eye  correct  and  his  hand  supple.  But  l^mile  is  to  be  kept 
dear  of  the  ordinary  drawing^master  who  would  put  him  to 
imitate  imitations.  Technical  skill  he  cares  for  less  than  the 
training  of  the  eye :  so  ]6mile  is  always  to  draw  from  the  object^ 
and  says  Rousseau,  "my  intention  is  not  so  much  that  he  should 
get  to  imitate  the  objects,  as  to  get  to  know  them. 

At  twelve  years  old  ]6mile  is  said  to  be  fit  for  instruction. 
"Now  is  the  time  for  labour,  for  instruction,  for  study;  and 
observe  that  it  is  not  I  who  arbitrarily  make  this  choice ;  it  is 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Nature  herself.'* 

Rousseau's  proposals  for  instruction  have  the  following  main 
features. 

1st.  Instruction  is  to  be  no  longer  literary  or  linguistic. 
The  teadiing  about  words  is  to  disappear,  and  the  young  are 
not  to  learn  by  books  or  about  books. 

2nd.  Tlie  subjects  to  be  studied  are  to  be  mathematics  and 
physical  science. 

8rd.  The  method  to  be  adopted  is  not  the  didactic  but  the 
method  of  self-teachmg. 

4th.  The  hands  are  to  be  called  into  play  as  a  means  of 
learning. 

Of  the  £mile  Mr.  Morley  says :  "It  is  one  of  the  seminal 
hocks  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  cleared  away  the  ac- 
cumulation of  clogging  prejudices  and  obscure  inveterate 
usage  which  made  education  one  of  the  dark  f ormalistic  arts ; 
and  it  admitted  floods  of  light  and  air  into  tightly-dosed 
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nurseries  and  schoolrooms"  (Rousseau^  ij.,  S48).  In  the  region 
of  thought  it  set  us  free  from  the  Renascence ;  and  it  did  more 
than  this,  it  announced  the  true  nature  of  the  teacher's  calling, 
^^ Study  the  tubject  pou  have  to  act  upon"  In  these  words  we 
have  the  starting  point  of  the  "New  Education."  From  them 
the  educator  gets  a  fresh  conception  of  his  task. 

When  we  set  out  on  this  path,  which  was  first  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Rousseau,  teaching  becomes  a  new  occupation  with 
boundless  possibilities  and  unceasing  interest  in  it.  Every 
teacher  becomes  a  learner,  for  we  have  to  study  the  minds  of  the 
young,  their  way  of  looking  at  things,  their  habits,  their  diffi- 
culties, their  likes  and  dislikes,  how  they  are  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion, how  they  are  discouraged,  how  one  mood  succeeds  an- 
other. What  we  need  we  may  well  devote  a  lifetime  to  acquir- 
ing; it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  with  the  object  of 
influencing  it. 
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Bt  p.  W.  Gbafton,  in  The  Joubnai<  op  Education,  Lon- 
don, June,  1911. 

We  teachen  are  usually  driven  to  make  our  earlj  experi- 
ments on  the  corpora  vQia  of  the  first  class  of  boys  that 
comes  under  our  prentice  hands.  Yet  this  is  a  practice  that 
the  strenuous  advocate  of  training  for  teachers  should  not 
lightly  condemn.  The  teacher's  work,  even  more  than  that  of 
the  doctor,  is  an  art  that  can  be  mastered  only  by  prolonged 
exercise,  and  even  the  doctor  must  have  his  first  victims  in  his 
hospital  practice.  Both  dodxir  and  teacher  must,  at  the  outset, 
risk  the  spoiling  of  a  certain  amount  of  raw  material.  That, 
in  both  cases,  the  material  is  more  than  ordinarily  precious, 
and  that  bungling  may  often  produce  disastrous  results  that 
cannot  easily  be  remedied,  is  a  reason  for  econ(»nizing  this 
waste  as  much  as  possible;  but  is  not  a  reason  for  shutting 
one's  eyes  to  facts,  and  pretending  that  the  doctor  can  learn 
the  whole  art  of  family  practice  in  the  lecture  theatre,  or  the 
teacher  the  whole  art  of  handling  a  class  of  live  boys  and  of 
planting  information  in  their  minds  as  well  as  of  training  those 
same  unfathomable  minds  to  think  correctly,  by  studying 
books  on  child  psychology  and  by  steeping  his  mind  in  Pes- 
talozzi,  Herbart,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

This  leads  me  to  a  suggestion  drawn  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. To  avoid  this. waste  of  material  a  teacher  would  do  well 
to  take  the  opportunity,  when  it  offers,  of  making  experi- 
ments on  himself.  There  is  at  the  present  time  an  active  and 
growing  interchange  of  teachers  between  England  and  the 
Continent  for  the  study  of  modem  languages.  I  suppose  a 
teacher  who  takes  advantage  of  one  of  these  or  similar  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a  language  almost  unconsciously  gives  his 
attention  to  the  method  of  his  learning  or  of  the  teaching  he  is 
receiving  and  to  its  psychological  processes  and  effects.    Now, 
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if  he  can  abstract  his  thought  from  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the 
early  stages  of  language  learning  and  reflexively  study  his 
own  mental  phenomena,  he  will  acquire  some  valuable  hints  as 
to  methods  which  will  be  useful  to  himself  as  a  learner  and  may 
afterwards  serve  him  as  a  teacher.  He  will  in  any  case,  if  he 
be  honest,  learn  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  youthful  mind  plod- 
ding its  uphill  course  over  the  rocks  and  boulders  that  strew 
the  path  of  language  learning. 

The  genesis  of  these  remarks,  and  also  the  apology  for 
them,  is  that  the  writer  has  already  thrice  put  into  practice  the 
advice  he  would  give.  And,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  out-and-out  direct  method,  the  first  thing  a  man 
buys,  when  setting  out  to  learn  a  new  language,  is  a  diction- 
ary. Is  this  practice  the  outcome  of  a  vicious  habit  engen- 
dered by  years  of  study  of  languages  by  the  bad  old  indirect 
method,  or  has  it  a  sound  psychological  basis?  It  is  to  this 
and  a  few  similar  questions  that  I  hope  to  give  some  sort  of  an 
answer,  by  considering  how  the  learning  of  a  new  language  is 
normally  attacked  and  what  are  the  methods  one  uses  and  the 
mental  processes  entailed,  finally,  I  wish  to  suggest  some  of 
the  points  in  which  his  own  experience  in  learning  a  language 
may  help  a  teacher  in  imparting  such  a  knowledge  to  others. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  several  different  ways  of  know- 
ing a  language,  and  several  distinct  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  an  ordinarily  complete  knowledge  of  a  language,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a  scientific  student.  It  is  possible,  for 
instance,  for  a  waiter  to  have  a  fairly  good  command  of  the 
ordinary  spoken  idiom  of  a  language  that  is  not  his  native 
tongue,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  write  it  correctly  or  even 
to  read  it  with  ease.  He  has  learned  all  that  his  position  re- 
quires, and  has  learned  it  practically  entirely  by  ear — that  is, 
it  may  be  noted,  by  a  purely  direct  method.  Again,  I  have 
come  across  more  than  one  case  of  a  foreign  boy  who  could 
read  -English  with  facility  and  write  it  also  with  a  fair  degree 
of  correctness,  and  yet  could  speak  or  understand  by  ear 
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scarcely  a  word  of  it  This  is,  of  course,  a  case  of  kaniing  a 
language  by  a  purely  indirect  method,  and  was  naturally  the 
more  possible  in  regard  to  English  in  that  spelling  in  our 
tongue  has  very  little  relation  to  the  spdcen  sound.  I  have 
said  that  such  a  boy  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  the 
spoken  tongue.  That  these  are  two  separate  faculties  is  ob- 
vious, tho,  as  one  would  expect,  they  are  rarely  found  alto- 
gether separate;  yet  that  they  are  not  necessarily  acquired 
pari  patsu  I  have  evidence  to  testify-  Further,  even  in  the 
case  of  (me's  mother  tcmgue  the  power  of  writing  with  cor- 
rectness and  fluency  is  the  result  only  of  long  practice;  this  is 
necessarily  more  true  of  a  foreign  tongue,  and  consequently 
the  command  of  the  written  idicmi  is  a  fourth  element  in  the 
mastery  of  a  language.  FinaUy,  while  all  these  four — speak- 
ing, understanding,  reading,  and  writing — go  to  form  an  or- 
dinarily complete  command  of  a  language,  one  may  possess  all 
these  and  yet,  as  is  the  case  of  most  men  with  regard  to  their 
native  speech,  have  no  explicit  acquaintance  with  the  gram- 
matical principles  that  underlie  and  govern  his  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. This,  then,  forms  a  fifth  elonent  that  is  required  in  a 
complete  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

All  these  different  aspects  of  the  learning  of  a  language 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and,  tho  they  are  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  interdependent  and  each  is  an  aid  to  the  others, 
yet,  in  each,  different  faculties  are  Inxnight  into  play;  the 
progress  in  each  may,  as  I  have  pointed  oat  above^  be  to  a  large 
extent  independent;  and  different  methods  must  be  employed 
to  secure  proficiency  in  each. 

We  may  at  once  note  two  points  with  rogaxd  to  oar  teaching 
of  duldren:  First,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  at  the 
present  day  endeavor  to  teach  them  modem  languages  under 
all  these  different  aspects,  and  as  a  result  make  a  larger  de- 
mand on  their  different  faculties  than  we  always  realize;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  purely  direct  method  may  easily  lead  the 
teacher  astray,  so  that  be  emjdoys  it  almost  sdely  for  the 
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object  to  which  of  its  nature  it  is  most  suited — namely,  that  of 
acquiring  a  language  in  only  two  of  the  above-mentioned  re- 
spects, speaking  and  understanding  by  ear.  There  are  in- 
herent difficulties  in  the  use  of  it  for  the  teadiing  of  reading 
and  writing  into  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

I  have  already  said  that  one's  first  instinctive  act  in  setting 
forth  to  learn  a  foreign  language  in  its  native  environment  is 
to  purchase  a  dictionary,  and  usually  also  a  conversation 
guide.  The  use  of  the  latter  may  possibly,  at  the  outset,  be 
discounted,  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching,  in  that  its  em- 
ployment is  necessitated  by  the  pressing  need  of  actually  using 
the  language  to  some  extait  from  the  very  start.  Its  use  may 
yet  throw  some  light  on  our  inquiry.  Its  chief  advantage  is 
that  it  quickly  gets  one  over  the  first  difficulties  and  rapidly 
promotes  an  acquaintance  with  the  personal,  demonstrative, 
and  interrogative  pronouns,  the  v^bs  ^o  be''  and  **to  have," 
the  few  most  necessary  adverbs  and  prepositions  of  time  and 
place,  and  a  similar  small  coUection  of  interrogative  adjectives 
and  adverbs  and  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  concrete 
nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives.  The  use  one  thus  makes  of 
a  conversation  guide  indicates,  at  any  rate,  the  lines  on  which 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  teaching  of  a  language 
should  be  begun.  We  must  recognize  here,  too,  that  these  fint 
expressions  have  been  learned  at  the  outset  thru  the  mother 
tongue,  while  the  free  use  of  them  is  then  acquired  by  the  fre- 
quent necessity  of  employing  them.  This  makes  against  the 
use  of  the  purely  direct  method  at  the  very  beginning  of 
language  learning,  and,  indeed,  when  the  diild  already  has 
command  of  his  native  tongue,  why  should  not  such  definite 
and  fundamental  expressions  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  whose 
content  is  almost  identical  in  all  languages  usually. taught  in 
schools,  be  immediately  communicated  thru  the  medium  of  the 
already  known  tongue? 

Who  has  not  himself  felt  the  absurdity  of  beginning  by 
pointing  to  the  schoolroom  window  and  ejaculating  therewith, 
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la  fenitre  or  das  Femterf  Hie  diild's  innate  common  senit 
implicitly  presumes  that  you  would  not  take  that  roundabout 
way  of  telling  it  the  word  meaning  ^Vindow,"  and  imagines 
that  you  are  referring  to  something  more  detailed,  as,  for 
instance,  the  window-pane  or  the  window-sash.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  to  be  any  ease  and  rapidity  in  their  use,  these 
early  omcrete  terms  must  quickly  become  dissociated  from 
their  ]Ekigli8h  equivalents,  so  that  no  conscious  translation 
takes  place  in  the  mind  when  they  are  employed.  This  actu- 
ally does  very  soon  result  with  practice  in  the  case  of  the  sim- 
pler conversational  words  and  phrases,  and  is  the  more  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  in  German,  as  the  (to  us)  very  artificial 
order  of  words  precludes  anything  like  rapid  mental  transla- 
tion. The  time,  however,  that  elapses  before  one  passes  from 
the  use  of  short  simple  sentences  and  of  the  very  easiest  of 
dependent  clauses  to  the  employment  of  longer  and  more  in- 
volved ones,  without  omscious  translation,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  we  should  keep  children  on  such  simple  exercises  a 
rather  longer  time  than  is  usual,  and  not  be  too  anxious  to 
push  them  on  to  more  intricate  constructicms.  Let  them  con- 
tinue, for  two  or  three  years,  exercise  in  quite  simple  sentences, 
merely  increasing  meanwhile  their  vocabulary  and  their  com- 
mand of  such  simpler  phrasing. 

The  dictionary  is,  of  course,  an  instrument  of  learning  that 
is  banned  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  purely  direct  method.  Yet 
is  there  one  of  these  who  himself,  in  learning  a  new  language, 
would  resist  the  temptation  of  consulting  it,  even  tho  he  be 
following  some  such  strict  course  of  instruction  in  the  purdy 
direct  method  as  that  of  Berlitz?  Even  in  the  Berlits  method 
the  use  of  a  dictionary  is  almost  a  necessity  at  times,  and,  to 
put  oneself  really  in  the  place  of  a  child  setting  out  to  leam  a 
foreign  language,  one  ought  to  undertake  the  acquirement  of, 
say,  a  Slav  language,  one  that  has  practically  no  connection 
with  one's  native  tongue.  For  the  young  diild  is  not  hdped  in 
the  same  way  by  the  relations  between  languages  as  are  his 
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elden,  and  can  frequently  not  recognize  such  connections 
at  all. 

The  danger  of  the  dictionary — and,  more  still,  of  the  spe- 
cial vocabulary  often  found  at  the  end  of  school  reading  books 
— ^is  the  attadhing  of  a  single  English  word  to  a  single  foreign 
word,  which  the  child  mind  accepts  as  its  exact  counterpart, 
while  the  content  of  the  two  words  is  by  no  means  co-extensive. 
At  the  beginning,  however,  when  concrete  expressions  predomi- 
nate, this  danger  is  not  great.  It  increases  as  progress  is 
made  and  the  vocabulary  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  it 
reaches  its  highest  point  when  the  collection  of  new  words 
must  mainly  consist  of  such  as  represent  more  or  less  abstract 
expressions.  This  is  the  point  at  which  one  must  meet  a  word 
in  many  different  contexts  in  order  to  get  a  true  notion  of  its 
value,  and  even  come  across  it  in  different  literary  periods  for 
it  to  become  a  living  thing  and  a  true  possession  in  one's  intel- 
lectual treasury.  Yet  this  stage  is  a  comparatively  late  one  in 
the  acquirement  of  a  language,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  a 
word  can  be  arrived  at  only  very  gradually.  Still,  is  not  one 
considerably  helped  at  the  outset  by  seeing  in  a  dictionary,  for 
instance,  as  partial  equivalents  for  the  German  verb  fordem, 
*Hx>  demand,  to  claim,  to  call  for,  to  require"?  Surely  this 
gives  one  a  big  start,  and  it  would  have  been  a  long  time  before 
one  would  have  reached  this  point  merely  by  hearing  and  read- 
ing the  word.  This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  a  stage  of  language 
learning  which  boys  at  school  do  not  attain.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  think  that  the  upper  classes  do  not  infrequently 
reach  it,  and  that  the  argument  should  have  some  weight  in 
considering  whether  older  boys  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  a 
dictionary.  Its  use,  however,  would  only  confuse  younger 
boys,  tho,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a  special  vocabulary  to  the  reading  book  can  with  such 
boys  do  little  harm ;  still  it  is  much  better  if  the  teacher  him- 
self provides  the  vocabulary  orally,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
going  thru  any  mental  or  linguistic  contortions  in  the  un- 
necessary effort  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  vernacular. 
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guage  are  introduced  into  the  other,  while  the  native  lan- 
guage does  not  cause  the  same  difficulty.  For  example,  an 
Englishman  who  also  speaks  Frendh  will,  in  learning  Ger- 
man, make  mistakes  by  introducing  French,  not  English, 
words  and  idioms  into  his  German.  I  have  been  thus  embar- 
rassed myself,  many  have  spoken  to  me  of  their  own  similar 
difficulties,  and  I  have  further  had  special  opportunities  of 
noticing  it  also  in  the  case  of  a  German  learning  English  who 
already  spoke  French  fluently.  This  fact  should,  I  think, 
strengthen  our  convicticm  that  it  is  a  fundamental  error  to  let 
young  childrai  begin  two  languages  at  once,  and  should  lead 
us  to  be  more  considerate  in  dealing  with  mistakes  that  are  due 
not  simply  to  childish  carelessness. 

The  writer  hopes  that  these  somewhat  discursive  remarks 
may  prove  to  have  this  mudh  value,  that  they  tally  with  the 
experience  of  others  who  are  both  learners  and  teachers,  and 
may  thus  induce  them  to  follow  in  their  teaching  the  guidance 
of  experience  and  common  sense,  and  prevent  them  to  some 
extent  from  being  led  astray  by  the  specious  plausibility  of 
untried  theories. 


Examination  and  Review 


Queetfons  tirttb  Hnewcra 

QuEsnoirs  ik  Gsooeapht 

I.  If  the  temperate  zone  were  50  degrees  in  width,  what  would  be 
the  inclination  in  degrees  of  the  earth's  axis?    Explain  your  answer. 

9.  Locate  the  four  chief  cities  in  Canada. 

5.  What  river  forms  a  part  of  the  botmdary  between  (a)  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  (b)  Washingtcm  and  Oregon,  and  (c)  Arisona  and 
Nevada? 

4.  (a)  Locate  Chile,  (b)  Describe  its  seacoast.  (c)  Name  two  im- 
portant products,     (d)  Explain  the  reason  for  the  Desert  of  Atacama. 

6.  Where  and  what  is  each  of  the  following:  (a)  Trinidad,  (b)  Tokio^ 
(c)  Dardanelles,  (d)  Stockhohn,  (e)  the  Carpathians,  (f)  Halifax? 

6.  (a)  Name  four  countries  in  Europe  that  border  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  (b)  Name  the  chief  city  in  each,  (c)  Mention  three  lead- 
ing products,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent. 

7.  Name  three  things  which  affect  the  climate  of  a  country. 

8.  What  chief  natural  advantages  or  causes  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  (a)  New  York  City,  (b)  Buffalo,  (c)  St.  Louis,  (d)  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  (e)  New  Orleans,  (f)  Chicago,  (h)  Seattle? 

9.  In  what  respects  may  the  Japanese  Empire  be  compared  with  the 
British  Empire? 

10.  Quito  is  located  at  the  Equator.  Havana  is  almost  due  north  and 
veiy  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  What  is  the  approximate  distance  be- 
tween Havana  and  Quito?    Explain  fully. 

II.  The  United  States  is  engaged  in  building  the  Panama  Canal.  Give 
reasons  for  the  undertaking  of  this  vast  enterprise  by  the  government, 
tdling  ^at  cities  will  probably  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
opening  of  the  canal. 

Answzbs 

.  1.  Twenty  degrees.  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  Circle  would 
be  at  20  degrees  frc»m  the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole  respectively, 
making  a  total  of  40  degrees  in  widtli,  the  difference  between  90  degrees 
and  60  degrees,  the  width  of  the  North  Temperate  2iOne. 

9.  Ottawa,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ontario^  on  a  branch  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario^  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ontario.  Montreal,  at  the  junctiim  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers.    Quebec,  af  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

3.  (a)  The  Savannah  River;  (b)  the  Columbia  River;  (c)  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

4.  (a)  On  the  southern  half  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
west  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  (b)  The  coast  is  long  and  regular  and 
generaUy  rocky.    The  result  is  that  there  are  very  few  harbors  of  any 
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Importance,  (c)  Nitre,  guano,  copper,  gold,  silver,  iron,  sugar,  oottoo, 
wheat,  (d)  The  Desert  of  Atacama  lies  in  the  region  of  the  Southeast 
Trade  Winds,  and  therefore,  the  winds  that  blow  over  the  region  from 
the  east  are  devoid  of  mcristure. 

5.  (a)  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Veneauela,  famed  for  its  deposits 
of  asphalt,  (b)  Hie  capital  of  Japan,  on  the  east  coast,  noted  for  its 
silk  mills.  (c)Ilie  strait  connecting  the  Sea  or  Marmora  and  the 
iBgean  Sea,  between  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia  (Asia  BUnor). 
(d)  Hie  capital  of  Sweden,  built  on  a  group  of  islands  in  an  estnaiy 
in  the  Baltic  (e)  Mountain  range  in  AustriarHungary.  (f)  Hie 
capital  of  Nova  Scotia. 

(a)  France,  Italy,  Greece,  (b)  Paris,  Rome  and  Athens,  (c)  In 
France  silk,  wines  and  olives,  all  to  the  United  States.  In  Italy,  olives, 
lemons  and  sulphur,  all  to  the  United  States.  In  Greece,  sponges,  car- 
rants,  and  raw  silk,  all  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

7.  (a)  Latitude,  or  distance  from  the  Equator,  (b)  Elevation,  or 
height  above  sea  leveL  (c)  Nearness  to  a  large  body  of  water,  (c) 
Nearness  to  ocean  currents,    (e)   Winds. 

8.  (a)  A  large  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  fbt 
cutting  of  the  Erie  Canal,  thus  furnishing  a  direct  all-water  route  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean,  (b)  Its  position  on  Lake  Erie^  near  tlie 
Niagara  Falls,  and  consequently  the  chief  city  at  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  (c)  At  the  Junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  (d)  Their  location  Just  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
on  tiie  Mississippi  River;  their  importance  as  the  center  of  the  wheat- 
raising  district  (e)  Its  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  (f)  At  the  headwaters  of  Lake  Biidii- 
gan,  and  the  center  of  the  greatest  mineral  and  agricultural  product 
section  in  the  world,    (h)  Its  location  on  Puget  Sound. 

9.  Both  are  island  empires  in  the  North  Tonperate  sones;  both  have 
large  dqKwits  of  the  most  important  minerals;  both  have  a  very  large 
population  in  comparison  with  the  land  area;  both  have  excellent  harbors; 
both  lie  near  important  continents,  and  can  find  markets  for  their  manu- 
factured products;  both  have  enterprising  people. 

10.  About  1,6;^  miles.  The  difference  in  latitude  is  9S  degrees.  One 
degree  of  latitude  is  equivalent  to  69  miles,  hence  the  distance  in  miles 
between  the  two  cities  is  93  times  69  miles. 

11.  llie  cost  of  the  building  of  tliis  canal  is  almost  a  half  bilUon  dol- 
lars. It  is  hoped  that  this  vast  amount  will  be  partly  or  in  full  rqiaid 
by  the  tolls  received  from  the  ships  using  this  canal,  l^  the  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  tolls  from  the  East  (of  the  United  States)  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  American  ships,  the 
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increased  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  South  American 

countries,  and  in  general  the  increase  in  commerce  and  manufactures 

of  the  United  States.    The  cities  along  the  Eastern,  the  Pacific  and  the 

Gulf  coasts  will  generaUy  benefit,  but  it  is  estimated  that  New  York, 

New  Orleans,  San  Francisco^  Seattle  and  Galveston  will  be  the  largest 

gainers. 

Ahsricak  HmoBT 

1.  For  what  purpose  did  Lord  Baltimore  found  a  colony  in  America? 
9.  Name  four  states  of  the  Union  wtiich  were  first  settled  by  the 
English. 

3.  What  was  the  first  legislative  body  that  ever  assembled  in  America? 

4.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  affect  negro  slavery  in 
the  United  States? 

5.  Mention  one  provision  of  the  Compromise  bill  of  1850  known  af 
the  Omnibus  bill? 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  was  West  Virginia  admitted  to  the 
Union? 

7.  What  led  to  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson? 

8.  Mention  three  great  naval  engagements  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
name  the  officers  commanding  cm  the  Union  side. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 

10.  State  something  of  interest  as  to  Horace  Greeley,  Thurlow  Weed, 
and  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

Akswsrs 

1.  To  secure  a  refuge  for  the  Catholics  who  were  then  persecuted  in 
England. 

5.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Mary- 
land, Georgia.    (Any  four  of  the  above.) 

3.  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia.    1619. 

4.  It  made  slaves  vastly  more  profitable  to  their  owners,  and  so 
increased  the  number  of  slaves  held. 

6.  Admission  of  California  as  a  free  state;  territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  to  be  formed  without  any  provision  in  regard  to  slavery; 
Texas  to  be  paid  $10,000,000  to  give  up  its  claim  on  New  Mexico;  slave 
trade  to  be  prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  or  the  enactment 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

6.  The  western  counties  of  Virginia  refused  to  agree  to  secession, 
chose  a  legislature  of  their  own,  and  were  admitted  as  a  new  state 
in  1863. 

7.  Differences  of  opinion  between  Johnson  and  Congress  as  to  the 
proper  policy  to  pursue  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Cong^ress  claim- 
ing the  sole  right  to  admit  or  refuse  admission  to  the  representatives 
of  the  states  which  had  been  in  rebellion.  (6)  Refusal  of  Johnson  to 
obey  laws  which  Congress  had  passed  over  his  veto,  notably  the  ''Tenure 
of  OiBce  Act." 
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8.  Attack  on  ForU  Hcniy  and  Donebon,  Com.  Poote.     BatOe 
tween  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  Lieut.  Worden.    Captnre  of  New  OrlcsDa» 
Farragut     Expedition  against  Mobile^  Farragut     BatUe  between 
Keanarge  and  Alabama,  Capt  Winslow.     (Any  three.) 


1.  Add  fk^b'Uix+ex,  StuB—Sex-^St^b,  and  eas-^b    (km, 

9.  Find  tlie  least  common  multiple  of  Slab,  16  (o^^-fofl^)*  and  9^+ 
18ac4^e*. 

3.  Divide —>19«y  bv  3y.  Explain  your  answer,  (a)  af  to  sign; 
(6)  as  to  coefficient;  (c)  as  to  exponents. 

4.  A«  B,  and  C  own  a  farm  worth  $4,500.  A  owns  %  of  it,  and  C 
ownsji  as  much  as  A.    What  is  the  value  of  B's  share? 

6.  Given:  %fl4-9^=10  9a»--Uy+^  to  find  values  of  «  and  y. 

6.  What  fraction  Is  that  whose  numerator  being  doubled,  and  liie 
denominator  increased  by  6,  the  value  becomes  \fi;  but  the  denominator 
being  doubled,  and  the  numerator  increased  l^  6,  the  value  becomes  fi? 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  g^^^xtf—oB+f^—y-^. 

8.  The  greater  of  two  numbers  is  m*  times  the  less,  and  the  piodoct 
of  the  two  is  fi*.    Find  the  numbers. 

0.  Given:  «-|-4V«=31,  to  find  values  of  9. 

10.  Given:  sf+y^l96  oy  0=r5y,  to  find  the  values  of  w  and  jf. 


1.  ^b-^asB. 

^.  ISSabe  (o-fc).' 

S.— 4aV.  The  signs  of  the  terms  are  unlik^  so  (a)  we  have  the 
minus  sign  in  the  quotient  (6)  12  is  exacUy  divisible  by  3  so  we 
have  the  co-efficient  4.  (e)  Tlie  exponent  of  x  remains  unchanged,  that  of 
y  is  diminished  by  1,  and  we  have  0^-  *  • — 4«y. 

4.  B's  share  is  9S,100. 

6.  0=18;  y=14. 

«.  %.  7.  «+y— ifr 

n 
8.  The  greater  is  m'»;  the  less  is — 


m' 


9.  97=9  or  49. 


10.  x=25;  y=5. 


lV>r  Hoanen«Mt  Oongbfl,  Inflamed  Throat,  Bron- 
ebial  and  A«thmatlo  Troubles.  Ot  ve  prompt  and 
gratef  al  relief.  An  article  of  superior  merit,  ab- 
■olntely  free  from  any  harmful  ingredient.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.   Sample  mailed  free. 

JOHN  L  BBOWN  ft  SON.  Boston,  Han. 
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68eeiitfal8  of  Gnglfeb  Compoeitfon  in 
Gleimntary  8cbooto 

Bt  Pbof.  Edwaso  R.  Shaw. 

Under  essentials  of  English  composition  for  elementary 
schools  I  shall  comprehend  the  means  that  contribute  to  give 
a  pu]Hl  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  English  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  in  the  elementary  school. 

COERKCT  SFBLUNO. 

Tlie  first  essential  of  English  composition  is  correct  spelling. 
No  doubt  some  spelling  can  be  taught  incidentally,  but  in  so 
arlMtrary  a  matter  as  Elnglish  orthography,  a  definite  time 
must  be  set  apart  for  it  in  the  school  program  when  spelling 
shall  be  pursued  as  a  regular  exercise. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  the 
gradation  of  words.  The  plan  of  leaving  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teadber  the  selection  of  words  for  her  grade  is  alto- 
gether too  haphazard  a  one.  This  plan  may  be  permitted  to 
some  extent,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  the  exclusive  method,  for 
under  such  conditions  there  is  very  little  guidance  as  to  the 
vocabula4:y,  its  extent,  or  what  range  of  words  shall  be  given 
in  the  various  grades.  With  such  a  plan,  it  is  diiBcult  to 
know  what  the  omissions  are.  I  believe,  therefore,  in  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  words,  suited  to  the  various  school  grades. 
Sudi  a  list  could  be  determined  very  easily  in  any  school  sys- 
iem  by  a  simple  investigation.  A  list  of  this  kind  would  in- 
clude words  which  children  are  likely  to  miss,  and  words  which 
may  be  easiest  acquired  in  the  various  grade  periods  of  sdhool 
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life.  Such  a  list  would  omstitute  the  best  kind  of  spelling 
program,  and  ought  to  be  made  by  every  system  of  schools. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  list  I  stand  for  a  spdling  book  and 
regular  work  in  it. 

After  we  have  detenmned  the  collection  of  words,  the 
way  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  learn  those  words  is  of  great 
importance.  The  appeal  to  the  eye  in  learning  to  spell, 
which  supplanted  an  old  method  that  grew  out  of  the  best 
judgment  of  decades  of  repeated  test  by  schoohnasters,  is 
a  method  whidh  the  best  pedagogy  of  to-day  cannot  sanction 
as  a  complete  method  of  teaching  spelling.  If  we  are  to  obtain 
better  results  in  spelling,  we  must  adopt  some  of  the  wisdom 
which  showed  itself  in  the  method  of  the  old  schoolmaster, 
and  which  we  for  the  past  generation  and  a  half  have  thrown 
aside.  If  we  require  the  pupil,  in  learning  new  words,  to 
study  these  first  orally,  pronouncing  eadi  word  at  the  start, 
then  each  syllable  and  the  syllables  cunuilatiyely,  and  ending 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  word,  we  are  appealing 
to  more  avenues  of  mental  approadx,  and  are,  therefore,  mak- 
ing easier  and  firmer  the  associations  out  of  whidi  that  word 
is  to  rise  when  the  pupil  siunmons  it.  In  such  a  way,  we  are 
appealing  to  the  eye,  to  the  ear,  and  to  that  part  of  .the  motor 
mechanism  which  is  connected  with  speech.  We  have  here, 
then,  the  aid  of  three  strong  sensory  avenues  instead  of  one; 
as,  for  instance,  when  we  make  the  appeal  to  the  eye.  After 
the  pupil  has  prepared  his  lesson  in  this  manner,  we  may 
then  bring  in  the  written  practice  upon  this  basis  of  prepara- 
tion, and  employ  again  the  eye  and  combine  with  this  the 
motor  mechanism  whidi  lies  in  the  hand  and  aim. 

Such  oral  preparation,  first  the  distinct  pronounciation  of 
the  word,  then  spelling  it  by  syllables,  pronouncing  distinctly 
each  syllable,  and  pronouncing  the  syllables  cumulatively,  and 
then  pronouncing  the  word  as  a  whole  at  the  end,  some  one 
will  say  is  very  slow  and  tedious  work.  And  yet,  there  is 
econ<Mny  in  it;  great  economy,  for  not  only  are  the  associa- 
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tions  more  firmly  and  more  quickly  built  up  in  this  way,  not 
only  are  we  putting  into  the  pupil's  possession  a  power  to 
analyze  which  appear  in  the  new  words,  and  to  center  his 
attention  upon  the  few  elements  which,  in  the  new  word, 
differ  from  any  word  he  has  previously  learned — a  matter 
of  great  economy  in  itself — ^but  we  are  aiding  him  in  reading 
and  giving  him  the  best  possible  practice  in  dear  and  distinct 
articulation  and  pronunciation. 

If  we  would  give  the  vocal  organs  training,  we  must  give 
them  work  to  do  in  dear  and  exact  enunciation.  There  is 
no  other  exerdse  in  the  schoolroom  comparable  to  this  oral 
preparation  of  spelling  lessons  and  the  pronundation  of  eadi 
syllable  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated.  If  such  a 
method  were  followed,  I  believe  that  very  litUe  time  would 
need  to  be  given  to  spelling  in  the  seventh  and  dghth  years 
of  the  grammar  grades — ^the  time  when  it  is  now  generally 
found  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  spelling  drill.  Thus, 
time  may  be  saved  in  these  grades  to  devote  to  the  rules  for 
spelling  and  to  the  etymology  of  words. 

FBBUNO    FOE    EKOIJSH. 

The  second  essential  to  be  secured  is  what  I  may  term 
^^feeling  for  English."  If  I  were  required  to  make  a  choice 
between  technical  knowledge  of  English  and  what  I  may 
term  ^^feeling  for  English,"  I  should  unhestitatingly  choose 
the  latter.  This  ^^feeling  for  English"  is  a  subtle  sense, 
leading  those  who  possess  it  to  use  English  with  an  appreda- 
tion  of  its  genius. 

How,  then,  shall  we  devdop  in  pupils  this  ^'feeling  for 
English?"  We  may  do  this  by  giving  them  selections  from 
the  masters  of  English  literature,  and  requiring  that  these 
sdections  be  learned  by  heart,  so  that  pupils  may  be  able  to 
repeat  them,  and  to  transcribe  them:  In  every  grade  from 
the  first  year  thru  the  dghth,  certain  standard  poems,  sdected 
with  reference  to  the  emotional  status  and  intellectual  appr&- 
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ciation  of  the  pupil,  fifaould  be  memorized.  At  the  very 
least,  half  a  dozen  poems  for  each  year.  Children  derive 
pleasure  from  learning  and  repeating  the  best  literature,  as 
it  meets  a  natural  want  in  satisfying  their  sense  of  rhythmic 
expression.  They  may  not  recall  all  this  literature  in  later 
yean,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  that  subtle  aesthetic  sense  of 
'<f eding  for  English." 

The  selections  of  the  pieces  whidi  are  to  be  memorized 
iuTolves  a  large  and  important  question ;  namely,  their  ethical 
impmrL  But  that  is  a  question  aside  from  the  purpose  of 
this  paper.  There  should  be,  then,  for  each  grade,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  poems  which  eadi  pupil  should  memorize, 
and  with  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  he  could  rise  and 
repeat  the  poem  or  take  pen  and  paper  and  transcribe  it 
correctly  as  to  spdlin^g,  punctuation,  capitals,  and  foim. 
In  the  sixtii,  seventh,  and  eighth  yean  pupils  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  dioose  from  a  small  collection  the  poems 
they  would  prefer  to  memorize.  For  instance,  if  six  poems 
were  required  of  each  pupil  in  any  of  these  years,  twelve  or 
fifteen  poems  might  be  given  him  to  read  and  make  his 
own  selecticm  from.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  provide 
for  the  child's  individuality  of  choice  as  influenced  by  his 
individuality  of  experience,  and  by  his  individuality  of  emo- 
tional tone. 

Poems  in  themselves,  of  course,  are  not  sufficient  to  develop 
this  '^feeling  for  English."  Many  of  our  courses  of  study 
furnish  lists  of  poems  that  are  to  be  memorized  in  the  several 
grades,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  course  of  study  where  excerpts 
of  fine  prose  are  required  to  be  memorized.  In  the  days  id  a 
generation  ago  this  ^'feeling  for  English"  was  developed  by 
those  splendid  selections  of  oratoiy  which  boys  were  required 
to  memorize  and  speak  at  the  rhetorical  exercises  then  period- 
ically held.  We  must  not  forget,  in  the  multitude  of  newer 
things  pressing  upon  our  attention,  all  the  good  in  the  past. 
Hence,  there  should  be  provided  in  each  grade  a  number 
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of  prose  sdecticms  suited  to  the  undentanding  and  capacity 
of  the  pupils,  each  a  unit  in  itself,  which  pupils  should  mem- 
orize  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  these  orally,  or  to  transcribe 
them  as  has  been  recommended  with  reference  to  the  poems. 

PUINCIFLES  AND   U8AOES   OF   COMPOSmON. 

The  third  essential  is,  that  the  formulating  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  usages  of  English  composition  shall  come  to  the 
pupil  by  easy  inference  after  abundant  exercise  in  the  use 
of  Englidi,  and  not  be  forced  upon  him  by  definitions,  iUusr 
trated  by  a  few  formal  examples. 

What  is  needed  is  ability  to  use  English  wdl,  and  not 
principally  an  acquaintance  with  its  formal  aspects. 

The  regarding  of  the  formularies  of  compositicm  as  the 
principal  thing,  and  the  inability  to  see  the  larger  thing,  the 
real  thing,  to  which  the  formularistic  statements  must  ever 
be  secondary,  is  where  the  cause  of  our  failure  in  teaching 
English  lies. 

Most  text-books,  oflbnal  syllabi,  and  examinations  emphasize 
the  formal  aspects  of  composition,  instead  of  showing  how 
they  may  be  subordinated.  The  teacher  is  thus  misled,  and 
her  attention  directed  to  these  things  as  the  aid  of  her  teach- 
ing, and  so  she  comes  to  rest  in  the  opinion  that  the  ability  of 
her  pupils  to  set  forth  these  things  in  examination  is  the  test 
and  proof  of  her  success  in  teadiing.  My  objection  is  not  a 
new  one.  These  formularistic  statements  and  examples  to 
illustrate  them  beoxne  ends  and  are  pursued  as  ends,  and 
thus  the  teaching  of  composition  becomes  dry  and  barren 
<rf  results. 

The  fundamentid  requisite,  then,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
teaching  of  English  composition  in  the  elementary  school  is 
abundant,  and  continued  expression  of  the  pupil's  thought 
and  feeling  growing  out  of  some  activity,  some  experience, 
some  observation,  some  intercourse,  some  imaginative  construc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
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What  is  to  be  insisted  on,  therefore^  is  some  positire  under- 
lying ocmtent  in  the  pupil's  mind  whidi  he  is  led  to  eifU'eai 
either  in  oral  or  in  written  language,  and  out  of  this  exprcg 
sion  all  the  f onnal  aspects  of  oxnposition  are  to  issue.  Ilie 
formularies  are  not  to  be  <Hmtted.  Tbej  do  not,  however, 
lead  the  way;  they  are  not  the  important  ends,  but  axe  sub- 
ordinated to  the  real  thing;  the  essential  thing — something 


Upon  this  expression  as  a  basis,  we  may  teach  the  more 
obvious  grammatical  and  rhetorical  matters  incidentally.  In 
the  lower  grades  many  phases  of  capitalization  and  punctua- 
tion, the  fonnation  of  plurals,  possessive  cases,  the  forms  of 
comparison,  correct  forms  of  verbs,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  taught, 
the  teacher  shaping  the  ccHnposition  exercises  so  that  suf- 
ficient opportunities  shall  arise  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  the 
necessity  for  sudb  knowledge,  and  also  to  give  him  sufficioit 
practioe  in  using  it  correctly. 

Dictation  exercises  may  be  employed  as  one  means  of  giv- 
ing practice  in  correct  forms,  but  each  piece,  so  dictated, 
should  be  some  composition  exercise  which  the  class  as  a 
whole  has  criticised,  corrected,  and  amended.  Each  pupil  has, 
then,  some  special  interest  in  it. 

Letter  writing,  to  be  taken  up  toward  the  end  of  the 
third  school  year,  wiU  also  afford  another  means  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  just  mentioned.  Here,  how- 
ever, care  must  be  exercised,  that  there  shaQ  be  content  in  the 
pupil's  mind  before  he  is  required  to  compose  a  letter. 

I  have  insisted  in  all  composition  work  that  there  shall  be 
content  in  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  is  asked  to  compose;  in 
other  words,  that  bricks  shall  not  be  required  without  straw. 

Fortunately,  to-day,  nature  study  and  science  work  furnish 
something  tangible  and  near  at  hand  for  the  pupil  to  express; 
and  so  as  much  composition  writing  as  possible  should  grow 
out  of  nature  study  and  science  work.  Then  there  is  ako  the 
history  study  which  may  be  used  to  this  end. 
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By  such  writing,  he  leams  to  arrange  his  thoughts;  to 
analyze  out  more  fxiUy  his  general  ideas;  he  enlarges  his 
Yocabulary,  and  he  acquires  facility  in  setting  forth  his 
thought. 

But  to  lead  the  pupil  thru  this  kind  of  composition  to  an 
appreciation  of  sequence  and  transition  of  thought  as  affected 
thru  sentence  construction,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  literary 
form  and  unity,  would  prove  a  most  difficult  imdertaking;  and 
to  seek  to  accomplish  this  upon  nature  study  and  science 
composition  would  be  to  disregard  mental  economy.  Mental 
economy  points  out  a  different  plan. 

The  appreciation  of  literary  form  and  unity,  and  of  tiie 
yarious  ways  that  language  may  be  employed  in  securing 
sequoioe,  transition,  and  connection  of  thought,  is  best  at- 
tained by  reading  to  pupils  selections  within  their  appreciation 
and  understanding,  and  then  calling  for  the  reproduction  of 
these,  sometimes  orally,  but  principally  in  writing,'  especially 
in  the  higher  grades.  Such  reproduction  exercises  should  be 
given  in  the  third  school  year  and  be  continued  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  There  is,  however,  one  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  this,  and  that  is  a  haphazard  and  unskilled  choice 
of  selections.    Here  pedagogical  insight  is  most  requisite. 

The  use  of  the  writtcoi  reproduction  will  afford  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  careful  treatment  of  the  paragraph ;  not 
with  reference  to  a  definite  formal  treatment  of  what  the  para- 
graph is,  and  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  paragraphs,  but 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  shape  and  constitute  a  paragraph  in 
writing. 

TECHNICAL  GUAKMAR. 

The  next  essential  is  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  analysis 
of  sentences — ^this  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  tiie  parts  of 
speech  and  the  grammatical  rules  for  their  collocation.  Good 
English  may  be  acquired  without  a  knowledge  of  technical 
grammar,  but  there  is  no  plan  yet  at  hand  to  guide  teachers 
in  securing  such  a  result;  and  were  there  one,  a  longer  time 
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would  be  needed.  It  would  not  be  the  way  of  eoonom  j  in  teaidi- 
ing.  One  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  stractm^ 
of  language  possesaes  many  advantages  over  one  who  haa  aot 
this  knowledge,  tho  the  latter  may  use  English  with  a  fair 
degree  of  correctness. 

Grammatical  analysis  may  well  be  b^pm  in  the  sixth  achool 
year  and  carried  on  thru  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  In  tUs 
grammatical  analysis,  it  is  far  better  not  to  put  into  the  pa{HPs 
hands  an  elementary  grammar,  with  sentmoes  selected  from 
all  the  four  winds  of  literature  and  the  remainder  made  to 
order — detached  sentences  whidi  the  pujnl  cannot  relate  to 
any  piece  of  literature.  Every  soitence  set  before  the  pupil 
should  be  the  expression  of  some  thought  he  has  before  met 
in  some  literary  production  studied  by  him.  Each  sentence, 
then,  relates  to  some  whole  whidi  has  stirred  the  pupil's  fcd- 
ings  and  given  him  new  ideas  and  new  experiences,  and  he 
recognizes  what  thought  in  that  whole  and  what  shading  of 
that  thought  the  sentrace  set  before  him  serves  to  express. 
Every  sentence  he  deals  with  tends,  therefore^  to  draw  after  it 
s<Mne  fraction  of  the  tide  of  feeling  aroused  by  the  study  of 
the  literary  production.  The  detached  sent^ice  carries  no 
such  subtrate  with  it.  Herein  is  <Hie  way  to  interest;  for  in- 
terest, to  my  mind,  is  the  pleasureable  tone  of  the  mind  in  the 
exercise  of  its  actirity. 

The  first  work  in  analysis  might  be  based  upon  one  of  the 
selections  for  literary  study  in  sixth-year  classes.  Sent^ices 
may  be  taken  from  this  and  some  sentences  adapted.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  begin  with  such  absurdly  simple  and  unat- 
tractive sentences  as,  BeUs  ring,  Dogs  bark.  The  pupil  can 
easily  deal  with  sentences  of  some  length,  and  can  understand 
the  office  of  a  group  of  words  amounting  even  to  a  dause, 
when  used  as  a  modifier,  as  easily  as  beginning  with  modifiers 
of  one  word.  In  other  words,  he  may  be  led  as  the  principle 
of  economy  would  suggest,  to  deal  with  sentences  of  usual 
length,  as  to  subject  and  predicate,  to  deal  almost  at  <mce 
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with  the  three  forms  in  which  the  modifier  occurs,  as  word, 
phrase  or  dause,  and  in  the  same  manner  with  the  direct 
object;  and  so  gradually  extending  the  analysis. 

The  method  to  be  employed  in  unfolding  this  grammatical 
knowledge  is  that  of  the  skillful  questioning  of  the  liying 
teacher.  It  is  to  be  principally  analytic,  rather  than  de- 
scriptive. 

TASIBTY  OF  EXPEE8SION8  AND  INCORBBCT  EKGUSH. 

Now,  while  the  knowledge  of  grammatical  structure  is 
growing,  not  upon  detached  sentences,  but  upon  sentences 
taken  from  some  literary  whole  that  the  pupils  have  studied, 
the  rhetorical  positions  of  the  el^nents  of  a  sentence  may  be 
treated.  These  two  things,  then,  grammatical  structure  and 
rhetorical  positions,  may  be  closely  interconnected  and  the 
one  made  to  aid  the  other.  Side  by  side  with  grammatical 
analysis  may  be  taken  up  variety  of  expression;  as,  for 
instance,  the  transforming  of  an  infinitive  to  a  participle,  a 
participle  to  a  clause,  replacing  the  active  form  by  the  passive, 
an  im})erative  mood  by  the  conditional,  a  clause  by  an  infinitive, 
and  so  one — ^variety  of  sentence  form  may  also  be  treated.  All 
this  is  to  find  continued  application  in  the  composition  exercises 
which  go  forward  at  the  same  time,  making  it  all  a  living 
reality  to  the  pupil. 

As  so(m  as  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech 
and  their  modifications  and  relations  will  admit  of  it,  I  should 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  specimens  of  incorrect  English 
to  set  right,  giving^  the  best  reasons  therefor  that  may  be 
adduced.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  a  pupil 
should  not  see  an  incorrect  form.  They  put,  to  my  thinking, 
entirely  too  much  faith  in  imitation  both  ways — limitation 
of  right  things  and  imitation  of  incorrect  things. 

UTE&ATURE  STUDY. 

The  literature  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  upon 
such  works  as  **Snowbound,"  ^^Evangeline,"  ^^The  Legend 
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of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  **Rip  Van  Winkle,»*  and  "The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrd,"  etc,  may  be  closely  inteioonnected  with 
the  composition  writing,  affording  excelleiit  opportunity  for 
a  simple  study  of  diction. 

I  have  insisted  in  this  paper  upon  the  actual  use  of  E«ng- 
lish  in  writing,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  instead  of  study  upon 
how  En^sh  should  be  used,  or  how  it  may  be  used.  Let  me, 
in  closing,  add  one  qualification,  and  that  is,  that  at  no  point 
shall  the  teaching  be  such  as  to  devdop  a  fatal  facility  to 
use  words  at  the  expense  of  content  of  mind  and  definiteness 
of  thought. 

Critfctems  of  Observed  8cboot  COork 

Colonel  Parker  was  one  of  the  three  greatest  school  re- 
formers America  has  produced.  The  methods  of  the  pro- 
gressive primary  schools  of  the  present  are  due  largely  to  his 
inspiration  and  influence.  When  he  was  principal  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  at  Chicago,  he  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  students'  observation  of  class-room  work.  The  criticisms 
of  the  observers  were  discussed  in  a  helpful  way.  Here  is  a 
report  showing  how  the  Colonel  handled  the  criticisms  of  the 
observers: 

Coh  Parker. — ^What  did  you  see  to  criticise  this  morning? 

Sect.  6. — ^llie  work  was  arranged  carelessly  by  the  teadier, 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence  upon  her  part.  Hie  reading 
lesson  was  partially  a  failure.  In  the  Number  dass  the  teadier 
had  not  the  plan  of  her  lesson  clearly  in  mind.  She  should 
have  used  smaller  numbers.  She  did  not  insist  upon  accurate 
work. 

Col.  Parker. — Section  fourteen? 

Sect.  14. — ^There  was  not  animation  enough  in  the  teadier, 
and  consequently  not  enough  in  the  class.  The  pupils  were  not 
interested  in  the  story. 

Ccl.  P. — And  why  were  they  not  interested  in  the  story? 
With  the  mine  of  rich  things  in  our  library,  carefully  selected 
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to  suit  the  tastes  of  children  of  all  ages,  why,  oh,  why  is  it 
that  the  childreD  are  not  interested  in  the  story?  Who  can 
tell? 

Answer. — ^Because  the  teacher  did  not  know  how  to  make 
it  interesting. 

Col.  P. — ^That  is  it.  How  many  teachers  we  hear  saying, 
"If  I  had  a  dass  of  bright  pupils,  I  might  do  something; 
but  the  pupils  I  have  are  so  dull  I  can't  pound  anything  into 
their  heads.''    Who  is  it  that  is  dull? 

Afuwer. — ^The  teacher. 

Coh  P. — Section  fifteen. 

Sect.  16. — ^The  teacher  spent  so  much  time  in  working  with 
one  child  that  the  other  members  of  the  dass  lost  their  interest. 

Cci.  P. — ^Yes;  the  teacher  wanted  the  one  child  to  get 
natural  expression  in  the  reading  before  the  other  children 
were  attended  to,  thus  tiring  and  worrying  the  one,  while  the 
others  oould  play.    This  showed  lack  of  tact  in  the  teacher. 

Miss  v.,  what  did  you  see  to  criticise? 

F. — ^The  work  was  too  slow. 

Col.  P.— Miss  C 

P. — ^The  work  done  in  the  Number  lesson  was  fair,  under 
the  drcumstances. 

Col.  P. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  under  the  drcumstances? 

P. — ^I  mean  that  one  of  the  pupils  had  been  absent  nearly  a 
week,  and  she  required  more  attention  than  the  others,  which 
made  the  lesson  less  interesting. 

Col.  P. — She  was  bound  by  the  words  and  not  by  the  things. 
You  may  get  your  yard  sticks,  your  quart  measures,  and  all 
your  objects  and  still  fail  to  teach,  because  ndther  the  pupils 
nor  yourself  know  what  you  are  after.  The  trouble  is  in  not 
knowing  your  purpose  and  how  to  get  at  it. 

L. — ^There  was  too  much  time  lost  in  getting  to  work.  The 
examples  were  too  hard  and  were  not  shown  objectivdy.  The 
children  were  not  able  to  imagine  the  conditions  of  the 
problems. 
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CoL  P. — Let  me  test  your  powers  to  imagine  a  little  pxob- 
Ion,  so  that  yon  may  undentand  better  how  to  sympathise 
with  the  children.  Can  you  imagine  a  room  46  feet  long,  80 
feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  with  three  double  windows  in  it,  each 
9  feet  wide,  and  one  end  window  4^  wide? 

Amwers. — Yes. 

Col,  P. — Caxk  you  imagine  that  this  room  is  to  be  papered 
with  rolls  of  paper,  each  8  yards  long  and  three^uart»8  of  a 
yard  wide,  there  being  no  allowance  made  tot  waste  in  cutting? 

AnsTfferi. — ^Yes,  and  no. 

Coh  P. — iNow  we  are  ready :  Miss  C 9  how  long  did  I 

say  the  room  is? 

X. — I  have  forgotten. 

Cci.  P. — ^Iliere!  If  that  had  been  an  answer  given  by  one 
of  your  pupils  you  would  probaUy  have  said,  **You  heedless 
boyP* 

Cbotfias  Hrnotd  ad  a  Cead)er 

By  Amos  M.  Kelloo. 

In  the  year  1827,  Dr.  Arnold  became  principal  of  one 
of  the  noted  academies  of  England — the  great  school  at 
Rngby.  Before  his  day,  the  teacher  had  been  held  in  low 
esteem,  but  his  administration  of  his  ofiSce  began  a  redemption 
that  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  Dr.  Arnold  had  ever  heard  of  Pestalozzi; 
nor,  indeed,  that  he  had  studied  education  at  all  in  the  spirit 
and  method  employed  since  his  time.  Like  Pestalozzi,  however, 
he  gave  his  heart  and  thought  to  the  task  before  him,  and,  as 
all  resolute  thinkers  will,  came  upon  some  general  principles 
whose  application  placed  him  on  a  pedestal  among  all  the 
teachers  of  England. 

Dr.  Arnold  laid  no  claim  to  have  made  any  discovery  of 
educational  principles;  it  is  altogether  probable  that  he  be- 
lieved the  success  he  had  attained  was  within  reach  of  every 
teacher  who  possessed  scholarship,  gentlemanly  habits,  and 
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a  determination  to  live  in  accordance  with  Christian  doctrine. 
And,  yet,  as  many  such  had  preceded  him,  and  had  not  been 
successful,  it  must  be  apparent  that  he  was  working  on 
principles  possibly  not  clearly  stated  to  himsdf. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  an  educator.  I  shall  suppose  the  case  of 
an  assistant  teacher  at  Eton  who  resolutely  gives  himself 
to  the  task  of  ascertaining,  by  daily  observation,  the  principles 
that  must  have  been  followed  by  the  headmaster.  At  fint, 
no  doubt,  the  pei!isonal  contact  with  a  mind  of  sudi  magnitude 
would  obscure  his  vision;  he  would  feel  that  it  was  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  the  man  that  enabled  him  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  confusion  several  himdred  young  men  would  neces- 
sarily create,  and  to  impress  them  with  desires  to  act  well 
their  parts,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  to  go  to  their  homes,  and 
afterwaid  go  out  in  life  with  high  ideals  of  honorable  man- 
hood. But  as  the  days  went  by  he  would  feel  that  Dr.  Arnold 
proceeded  systematically;  that  he  had  established  ideas,  and 
was  working  them  out;  that  he  was  not  merely  fitting  the 
boys  to  enter  Chcford  or  Cambridge,  or  pressing  them  along 
thru  the  course  of  study. 

Probably  the  besetting  sin  of  the  teadier  is  the  same  as 
that  which  weakens  the  power  of  the  clergyman — ^perf unctori- 
ness;  there  are  few  of  either  class  but  may  score  a  degree 
of  success,  if  they  are  really  in  earnest.  The  leading  feature 
in  Dr.  Arnold's  life  was  his  earnestness.  I  shall  place,  then, 
as  the  first  principle  in  his  teaching  his 

I.    SABNESTNESS. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Price,  one  of  his  assistant 
teadiers,  on  this  very  point:  he  says:  *^The  first  remarkable 
thing  that  struck  me  at  cmce  on  joining  the  community  at 
Rugby  was  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling 
which  prevailed.  Everything  about  me  I  found  to  be  most 
real ;  it  was  a  place  where  a  newcomer  at  once  felt  that  a  great 
and  earnest  work  was  going  forward.  Dr.  Arnold's  great 
power  as  a  teacher  resided  in  this,  that  he  gave  such  an  in- 
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tense  earnestness  to  life.  Every  pupil  was  made  to  fed  iliat 
there  was  work  for  him  to  do;  that  his  happiness,  as  well 
as  his  duty,  lay  in  doing  it  wdL" 

There  are  few  persons  but  can  call  to  mind  one  or  more 
possessing  only  moderate  sdiolarship  who  have  accomplished 
remarkable  things  as  teachers,  because  they  beliered  in  ihe 
work  they  were  doing;  believed  in  its  usefulness,  its  im- 
portance, and  in  its  indispensableness.  Earnestness,  however, 
was  but  one  of  the  fundamental  qualifications  possessed  by 
Dr.  Arnold.  Being  himself  a  student,  he  felt  it  made  him 
sympathetic  with  students,  and  so  he  regarded  further  study 
as  indispensable  to  the  teacher. 

n.    CONTINirBI)  STUDY. 

Tlie  views  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  this  point  may  be  known  from 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  teacher  who  had  been  appointed  at  Rugby. 
He  says:  '^hat  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and 
thirst  for  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores 
without  neglecting  the  full  improvemait  of  those  he  is  teadi- 
ing."  The  great  pedagogical  sin  has  been  stated  as  per- 
'  f  uncboriness ;  the  second  is  cessation  of  study  as  soon  as  one  has 
been  appointed  as  a  teacher. 

In  another  letter  Dr.  Arnold  says  that  as  we  prefer  the 
water  of  a  running  stream  to  that  of  a  stagnant  pool,  so  a 
pupil  is  more  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  mind  presented  by 
the  teacher  who  is  himself  a  student.  It  hcid  been  the  prac- 
tice before  Dr.  Arnold's  time  for  the  assistants,  who  were 
mainly  young  clergymen,  to  seek  pulpit  work;  but  he  main- 
tained that  the  sdiool  business  was  to  occupy  their  main  and 
individual  interest;  in  order  to  achieve  this,  higher  salaries 
were  paid.  The  point  he  insisted  upon  was  that  they  were 
to  study  subjects  cognate  to  those  taught  in  the  school. 

m.     CHA&ACTEa    BUII/DIKO. 

The  assistant  teacher,  already  quoted,  says:  ^^This  won- 
derful power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  themselves  and 
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of  awakening  in  them  a  conscioiiBneBs  of  the  duties  that  Grod 
assigned  to  them  personally,  and  of  the  consequent  reward 
each  should  have  for  his  labors,  was  one  of  Arnold's  most  diar- 
acteristic  features."  It  is  true  he  was  a  clergyman,  but  his 
power  did  not  come  from  that  fact;  he  would  probably  have 
been  as  great  a  teacher  if  this  had  not  been  the  case;  we 
know  clergymen  who  are  conspicuous  failure  as  teachers. 

To  increase  in  character,  the  pupil  must  place  before  him 
the  ethical  end  continually;  how  shall  he  be  led  to  do  this? 
Most  teachers,  and  parents,  too,  deem  it  sufficient  to  state  the 
rules  of  conduct.  But  Dr.  Arnold  felt  that  the  tone  and 
life  of  the  school  was  the  important  factor.  Here  we  come 
upon  one  of  the  mysteries  of  teaching.  A  school  may  have 
everything  else,  building,  furniture,  apparatus,  tecusfaers,  yet 
if  it  lack  tone  it  lacks  alL  Tone  in  a  school,  church,  oomr 
munity,  city,  nation  is  everything;  in  a  c(»nmunity  or  dty 
%7e  term  it  public  spirit;  in  a  nation,  patriotism. 

In  Rugby,  ^*pupils  of  the  most  different  natures  were  keenly 
stimulated" ;  they  felt  themselves  to  be  essential  parts  of  the 
great  institution.  Dr.  Arnold  often  spoke  to  them  as  mem- 
bers together  with  himself  of  the  same  great  institution, 
and  that  its  character  and  reputation  depended  on  them  as 
wdl  as  on  him.  Having  molded  them  into  a  common  mass 
by  his  art  as  a  teacher,  the  various  elements  would  now  react 
upon  each  other.  The  pupils  began  to  be  resolved  to  exem- 
plify the  ideal  they  recognized  in  Dr.  Arnold.  The  ethical 
end  was  kept  prominent. 

Dr.  Arnold,  as  a  clergyman,  presented  as  a  stimulant  the 
favor  or  disfavor  of  God.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the  means 
he  employed  to  cause  the  upbuilding  of  character.  He  had 
learned  the  incommunicable  secret  of  operating  on  a  mass  of 
minds  to  cause  the  noblest  common  features  to  bud  and  blos- 
som. He  knew,  too,  how  to  put  these  minds  ia  motion,  to 
fermenting,  as  it  were,  so  that  they  longed  to  do  those  acts 
which  met  with  approval.     His  constant  appeal  was  to  the 
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common  sense  and  common  oonscienoe  they  powessed.  He 
did  not  strive  to  enforce  acts  which,  tho  right  in  them- 
selves, would,  in  boys,  be  performed  from  wrong  motiTes; 
in  this  respect  he  differed  from  the  great  mass  of  teadiefs  and 
parents,  who  are  satisfied  if  an  act  is  performed. 

The  development  of  character  in  his  pupils  was  has  cmi- 
stant  study.  He  writes  of  the  new  and  powerful  influences 
that  began  to  operate  on  the  boys  on  leaving  their  homes 
and  coming  among  other  boys,  often  extensively  depraved; 
*Hhe  character  is  braced  amid  such  scenes  to  a  greater  beauty 
and  firmness  than  it  ever  can  attain  without  witnessing  and 
enduring  them." 

He  writes:  ''The  qualification  whidi  I  deem  essmtial  to 
the  due  performance  of  a  mastei^s  (teachers)  duties  are  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.**  Again  he  writes: 
''What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.'* 
Tlie  coupling  of  these  two  terms  is  significant.  A  consideration 
of  the  ethical  end  denotes  character;  diaractar  has  reference 
to  persons ;— other  human  beings;  the  treatment  we  accord 
other  htunan  beings  measures  character;  it  supposes  character; 
it  stimulates  it.  A  gentleman  is  a  kind  man;  thoughtful 
of  others.  He  exemplifies  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  slow 
and  dull.  He  records  his  shame,  having  reproved  sudi  a 
pupil,  when  the  boy  said,  "Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir?  I 
am  doing  the  best  I  can."  Years  afterwards,  he  said,  "I 
never  felt  so  ashamed  in  my  life." 

This  insisting  that  the  pupil  should  be  tt^eated  like  a  gentle- 
man was  a  marked  feature  of  the  Rugby  school  after  Arnold's 
going  there.  They  had  been  haled  about  before  too  much 
like  convicts.  We  read  of  boys  having  been  made  to  kneel 
for  flogging;  of  having  been  pushed  over  by  the  boot  of 
the  master,  and  made  to  lie  on  the  floor;  but  nothing  of  tiiis 
kind  happened  after  Arnold  came.     He  knew  too  wdl  the 
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reaction  upon  cultcune  or  chanbcter.  He  knew  that  happiness 
belonged  to  the  springtime  of  life.  He  knew  that  gentle 
treatment  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  better  dements  of  a 
boy's  nature. 

Y*    BYMPATHT. 

'^Hence,  eadi  pupil  f dt  assured  of  Arnold's  sympathy  ki 
his  own  particular  growth  and  character  of  talent;  in  striv- 
ing to  cultivate  his  own  gifts,  in  whatever  direction  they  might 
lead  him,  he  infallibly  found  Arnold,  not  only  approving,  but 
positively  and  sincerely  valuing  for  themselves  the  results 
he  had  arrived  at ;  and  the  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dig^ 
nity  and  growth  both  to  himsdf  and  his  labor."  These  are  the 
words  of  an  assistant  teacher,  and  describe  a  great  teadier, 
no  matter  what  his  name,  place,  or  salaiy.  ^^Hla;  veiy  good! 
Is  that  entirdy  your  own,  or  do  you  remember  anything 
in  gem  reading  that  suggested  it  to  you?"  is  an  exclamation 
and  remark  his  pupils  rdate  as  often  made  when  some  state- 
ment in  a  theme  was  made  that  showed  original  thought.  We 
have  alluded  before  to  his  power  to  mold  the  mass  of  boys; 
his  sympathy  with  them  was  one  of  the  elements  in  this  power. 
The  boys  knew  that  while  he  was  the  master  and  above  them 
in  intellect,  in  his  heart  he  was  with  them. 

VI.  nrrsKEST. 

^His  hold  over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished 
me.  It  was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his 
genius  or  learning  or  eloquence  which  stirred  them;  it  was  a 
sympathetic  thriU  caught  from  a  spirit  that  was  earnestly 
at  work  in  the  world."  The  question  of  "interest"  was  one 
that  he  early  began  to  discuss ;  in  a  letter,  he  says :  "I  prefer 
activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholar- 
ship." He  was  an  example  of  possessing  and  expending  in- 
terest. He  ddighted  to  interest  pupils.  He  never  felt  satis- 
fied until  he  could  use  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  create  an 
interest  in  them,  to  gain  the  same. 


Dow  One  ZiMdjtr  Caugbt 

By  CStbil  Nobfoix. 

I  once  studied  history  for  a  year  under  a  teacher  who  kneir 
how  to  teach.  The  topic  was  general  history,  and  the  teaciier 
devoted  fifty  minutes  a  day,  four  days  a  week,  to  making 
thirty-five  pupils  in  a  country  high  school  realize  that  a  life- 
time is  too  short  for  the  1p<i-rwmg  of  much  history  \  and  yet 
that  great  pleasure  and  profit  may  accrue  from  even  a  slight 
understanding  of  it.  The  prescaribed  text-book  was  ^^Swinton's 
Outlines  of  History,''  and  we  always  learned  three  or  four 
pages  at  a  time  as  a  groundwork  for  our  lesson. 

Assyrian  and  early  Egyptian  history  we  must  have  slighted. 
And  yet,  she  made  so  much  of  an  impression  that,  after  fiftem 
yean,  when  I  spent  some  hours  among  the  specimens  of 
Assyrian  art  in  the  Louvre,  very  definite  notions  came  to  me 
concerning  the  reasons  for  its  excellence  and  for  its  limita- 
tions, notions  which  I  found,  upon  consulting  the  proper  au- 
thorities, were  quite  correct  (I  am  reasonably  certain  tint 
none  of  my  studies  in  those  fifteen  years  have  touded  upon 
Assyrian  art) 

When  we  were  ready  to  begin  the  history  of  Greece  Miss 
Thompson  read  aloud  from  Bulfindi's  '^Age  of  FaUe," 
throughout  the  history  period,  the  first  day.  She  was  a  charm- 
ing reader,  and,  moreover,  an  exceedingly  rapid  one,  so  she 
covered  considerable  ground  in  fifty  minutes.  Tliere  were  two 
or  three  copies  of  "Tlie  Age  of  Fable^  in  the  school  library, 
and  two  more  in  the  town  library.  We  fought  for  those  books, 
we  planned  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses  so  that  one  might 
read  aloud  to  several  others,  and  before  the  end  of  a  week  we 
had  read  that  portion  of  the  book  which  refers  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  considerably  more.  Meantime,  we  were  learning  and 
reciting  a  stated  lesson  each  day. 

There  was  never  a  recitation,  to  which  Miss  Thompson  did 
not  add  far  more  than  what  we  had  found  in  the  text-book, 
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and  added  it  so  yividly  that  we  conild  not  help  i^emembering  it. 
She  always  called  us  to  account  for  this  extra  inf onnation  and 
usually  we  gave  it  back  without  much  trouble.  Almost  every 
day  she  began  a  book  or  an  article  or  a  poem  bearing  on  the 
subject,  read  it  aloud  until  she  reached  a  critical  point,  and 
then  held  it  aloft  with  the  smiling  question,  ^^Who  would  like 
to  take  this  book  home  until  to-morrow?"  Thirty-five  hands 
would  go  up,  and  envied  would  be  the  fortunate  one  who  re- 
ceived the  book. 

She  spent  days  in  trying  to  make  us  realize  the  grandeur  of 
Greek  art  and  letters.  She  used  photographs  and  every  book 
she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  but,  more  than  all,  she  made  us  fed 
how  great  a  thing  the  Greek  influence  has  been  through  all  the 
ages.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  it  without  seeming  ridiculous 
she  made  us  feel  that  artists  were  painting,  scholars  were 
studying,  and  we,  in  our  small  way,  were  acquiring  knowledge 
the  better  because  those  artists  and  scholars  had  so  labored  in 
the  loi^  ago.  In  the  last  two  weeks  which  we  devoted  to  Greek 
history  she  read  aloud  a  history  of  modem  Greece,  and  then 
she  gave  us  an  examination.  There  were  two  parts  to  this 
examination.  One  was  an  essay  on  whatever  in  Greek  history 
had  seemed  to  each  pupil  particularly  surprising,  interesting, 
or  worth  remembering.  The  other  was  like  all  ordinary  exam- 
inations, ten  questions  on  the  work  just  completed,  but  every 
question  required  for  its  answer  an  act  of  reasoning  rattier 
than  an  act  of  memory.  Of  course,  memory  was  necessary, 
memory  of  facts  from  which  to  reason,  but  no  verbatim  memo- 
rizing was  of  any  avail  in  that  examination  which  included,  it 
may  be  said,  just  as  many  questions  on  the  information  IMSss 
Thompson  herself  had  given  us  and  on  the  books  we  had  read 
and  heard  as  on  the  matter  in  the  text-book. 

We  spent  three  months  on  Roman  history.  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  learn  "The  Prophecy  of  Capys.'*  A  certain 
number  of  stanzas  were  put  on  the  blackboard  every  day^  and 
those  pupils  who  did  not  own  Macaulay*s  *^Lajb**  copied  them 
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into  Mankbooks.  Miss  llompsoii  read  aload  a  hock  wfakh 
covered  the  period  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome.  When  we 
oould  recite,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  every  word  of  the 
Prophecy,  she  told  us  that  ahnost  every  important  event  in  the 
history  we  were  about  to  study  was  alluded  to  in  that  poem. 
Some  of  the  allusions  we  were  able  to  explain  at  once  from 
what  we  had  learned  from  her  reading,  and  as  we  went  oo  with 
our  study  we  fixed  each  event  in  the  ^*Prophe^.'* 

Every  day  of  that  three  months  we  learned  two  or  iSbaree 
stanzas  of  the  ^Lays,^  until  we  knew  the  whole  of  '^Tlie  Battle 
of  Lake  RegiUus"  and  '^Virginia."  Ten  years  afterwaid  I 
knew  every  word  of  all  three,  and  to-day  I  can  remonber  the 
greater  part  of  the  poems,  and  several  of  my  dassmates  have 
told  me  that  they  find  themselves  invariably  referring  the  aHii- 
sions  to  Roman  history  and  Roman  customs  which  th^  find  in 
their  general  reading  to  the  stirring  poetry  whidi  they  learned 
in  their  school  days. 

We  read  the  wlM>le  of  Shakespeare^s  ^Coriolanus,"  some  of  it 
aloud,  in  the  class,  and  the  rest  at  home.  We  read  *' Antony 
and  Qec^atra,"  in  part,  and  Miss  Thompson  gave  us  such  a 
lecture  on  purity  of  mind,  and  the  art  of  enjoying  literary 
masterpieces  without  hunting  for  dirt  or  thinking  about  dirt, 
that  I  do  not  remember  one  bit  of  talk  among  the  giris  con- 
cerning the  parts  of  that  play  to  which  many  teadien  would 
object.  Of  course,  for  the  boys  I  cannot  answer,  except  thus 
far,  I  know  that  of  the  thirteen  boys  who  were  members  of 
that  class,  twelve,  to-day,  are  men  of  singularly  upright,  pore 
lives,  men  who  stand  for  all  that  is  good  in  politics  and  sodal 
improvement  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

We  read  the  whole  of  '^Julius  Qesar.*'  I  think  we  prepaared 
for  the  reading,  especially,  and  tried  to  do  it  with  some  doco- 
tionary  effect. 

When  we  studied  about  the  long  struggle  of  the  Plebeians 
for  political  recognition,  I  think  that  the  sim;de  fact  of  our 
knowing  ^^Virginia,'*  and  having,  as  it  were,  ahnost  within  oar 
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own  experience,  a  concrete  example  of  the  wrong*  which  the 
Plebeians  endured,  made  the  whole  subject  assume  reality. 
Young  people  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  leam  nracfa  through  thdr 
emotions.  Political  economy  and  philosoi^y  must  be  adminis- 
tered to  them  in  small  doses  to  have  much  effect. 

Enwry  member  of  the  class  read  ^^The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii^ at  home,  and  J.  G.  Whyte-Mdville^s  "^The  Oladiator^ 
was  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  during  the  last  week  of  the  tenn. 
Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  there  were  recitations  on  all  this 
historical  fiction,  or  rather  on  the  historical  facts  on  whuik  it 
was  founded. 

We  looked  up  references  constantly.  Sometimes  the  lesson 
to  be  j»epared  consisted  entirely  of  topics  to  be  looked  up 
wherever  we  could  find  infonnation,  and  on  such  days  the 
whole  dass  usually  adjourned  to  the  public  library  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon. 

The  examination  that  tenn  consisted  of  ten  questions;  but 
one  answer  was  allowed  to  occupy  more  than  three  lines,  and 
that  was  one  which  asked  for  certain  stanzas  from  Macaulay. 
I  remember  well  that  when  IMGss  Tliompson  gave  out  the  paper 
she  told  us  that  every  bit  of  work  we  had  done  that  tenn  was 
invcdved  in  those  ten  questions,  and  that  only  pupils  who  had 
studied  and  thought  conscientioosly  could  hope  to  answer 
them.  We  were  expected  to  hand  in  our  answers  unoopied,  so 
we  had  to  sit  down  and  think  over  every  question,  compose  pos- 
sible answers,  and  then  mentally  prune  them  down  before  we 
darcd  put  pen  to  paper. 

The  last  tenn  we  studied  medieval  history,  and  I  think  that 
Miss  Thompson,  with  the  rapidly  approaching  vacation  be- 
fore her,  must  have  hunried  us ;  because  I  find  my  remembrance 
of  the  details  of  the  woric  is  not  nearly  so  vivid  as  is  that  of  the 
two  earlier  terms. 

I  remember  that  we  read  ^^The  Children's  Crusade,''  and 
that  Miss  Thompson  said  that  she  let  us  spend  the  time  on  it 
because  she  thought  it  would  make  us  realize,  more  vividly 
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than  any  other  bcx>ky  how  widespread  was  the  reEgioos  excite- 
ment in  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  how 
great  a  power  popular  excitaaient  can  become.  She  had  liTed 
throu^  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  herBelf  ,  I  think  ahe  had  been 
a  hospital  nurse,  and  I  remember  that  in  speaking  about  popu- 
lar excitement,  she  told  us  how  real  a  thing  patriotism  seems  in 
a  time  of  national  distress,  and  she  said,  '*I  am  glad  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  called  an  old  maid,  because  if  I  were  younger,  I 
could  not  remember  the  war,  and  the  experienoe  of  those  days 
is  worth  half  a  lifetime  of  book  education." 

We  read  ^'The  Last  of  the  Baitms,"  ''Anne  of  Gieratein,*' 
and  ''Ivanhoe,"  in  connection  with  the  Feudal  System.  Miffi 
Thompson  read  portions  of  the  historical  plays  of  Shake- 
speare aloud,  and  interested  us  sufficiently  in  them  to  make 
several  of  us  read  '*King  John,"  "Richard  II.,"  "Henry  IV.," 
"Henry  V.,"  "Henry  VI.,"  and  "Richard  HI.,"  the  following 
summer.  We  read  them  for  ihe  history,  or  the  story,  which- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  not  the  literature;  but  the  literature 
made  its  impression  nevertheless,  for  to  this  day  a  period  of 
leisure  always  sends  me  to  the  bodLcase  for  one  of  the  his- 
torical plays. 

I  have  told  only  a  little  of  what  Miss  Thompson  did 
for  us  that  year.  It  would  take  far  too  many  words  of  mine 
to  tell  how  many  seeds  of  historical  interest  she  planted 
whidi  have  sprung  up  and  flourished  in  the  succeeding  years. 

She  was  a  professing  Protestant  Christian  of  the  best 
type,  and  without  ever  offending  a  single  pupil  in  a  dass 
composed  partly  of  Roman  Catholics  she  managed  to  link 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  with  our  secular  history, 
and  also  to  give  us  much  that  was  valuable  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  I  remember  that  in  speaking  of  how  Rome  increased 
its  power  by  extending  its  franchise  to  conquered  conanin- 
nities,  she  quoted  Paul's  conversation  with  the  centurions  and 
the  chief  captain — ^^^Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman?"  He  said, 
^ea."     And  the  chief  captain  answered,  "With  a  grast 
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sum  obtained  I  this  freedom."  And  Paul  said,  '^But  I  was 
free  bom.*' 

I  remember,  too,  how  she  gave  me  just  enough  of  an  Idea 
of  the  Spanish  rule  in  the  Low  CSountries  to  make  me  read 
the  whole  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  after  I  had 
left  schooL 

I  fear  that  I  may  have  given  the  impression  that  "MSas 
Thompson  dealt  only  with  the  personal  side  of  history  and 
that  she  interested  us  simply  in  the  romance  of  the  subject 
If  such  has  been  the  effect  of  what  I  have  written  I  have 
done  her  scant  justice.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  widest 
sympathy.  She  could  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  girl 
who  fdt  slighted  because  her  name  had  been  omitted  from 
an  invitation  list,  and  she  could  sympathize  with  the  whole 
downtrodden  French  nation  which  adiieved  its  freedom  by  such 
frightful  slaughter.  I  use  this  particular  illustration  be- 
cause before  I  studied  general  histoiy,  Mlorie  Antoinette 
was  my  historical  heroine  and  I  was  a  most  enthusiastic  '^Aris- 
tocrat,'' but  afterward  no  romance  of  ruined  £migr6,  how- 
ever great  its  pathos,  could  ever  make  me  fed  that  the  Revo- 
lution was  not  justified.  When  I  went  to  France  it  waa  the 
people  even  more  than  the  art  or  the  shops  lent  the  deepest 
interest. 

I  have  lost  touch  with  high  school  work,  but  if  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  devoting  one  year  to  general  history  to-day 
are  being  made  to  enjoy  history  as  we  were  made  to  enjoy 
it,  they  are  to  be  congratulated. 
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Cbe  Divit  (8  a  Cbctrful  Cuae 

If  we  are  talking  oanfidentially,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
have  to  be  fio  choice  with  my  words  as  to  seem  to  be  writing 
at  you  instead  of  talking  with  you.  I  ant  not  up  on  a  plat- 
form seeking  to  inspire  respect  for  pure  pedagogic  Englirfi. 
I  am  thinking  of  things  that  bear  more  heavily  ufoa  the  future 
of  men  and  women  than  anything  I  erer  heard  disaissftd  cm 
any  platfonn.  I  am  thinking  of  the  devil,  which  in  this  day 
and  generation  is  a  conveni^it  term  with  which  to  cover  evil  in 
general.  The  devil  is  in  the  same  business  as  you  and  I:  the 
man  and  woman  business.  We  are  competitors.  He  and  we 
are  after  the  same  material:  boys  and  giris*  In  every  other 
ccnnpetitive  business  men  study  their  rivals'  methods  and  en* 
deavor  to  improve  on  them.  Have  you  been  thinking  mudi 
about  any  possible  superiority  the  devil  may  show  over  you 
in  the  matter  of  catching  and  keeping  boys  and  girls? 

Last  Saturday  I  went  to  ''The  City,"  as  we  call  the  thirty- 
mile-away  metropolis  of  our  State.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  a 
play.  More  than  half  the  audioice  was  made  up  of  sduiol- 
girls.  Tie  story  was  of  an  eccentric  unde  who  divided  in  his 
will  his  property  between  two  nephewa  One,  a  knowing  resi- 
dent of  Paris,  received  little;  the  other,  a  simple  country  lad, 
was  to  have  all  the  rest,  provided  he  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  woman  until  he  was  twenty-one.  If  he  failed  to 
fulfill  these  requirements  the  other  nephew  would  have  all  the 
money.  So  the  knowing  one  sought  out  a  fascinating,  loose 
woman  whom  everybody  knew  and  set  her  after  the  simple 
country  boy.  That  made  the  play.  It  was  a  captivating 
performance.  The  women  were  all  pretty,  the  men  were 
handsome.  The  music  was  catchy,  the  fun  was  hilarious;  the 
place  was  bright  and  beautiful. 

I  was  away  from  home,  where  not  a  person  knew  me,  and  I 
sat  the  entire  performance  thru.  For  two  hours  I  saw  and 
heard  the  worst  things  that  I  and  the  teachers  of  these  young 
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stand  against  presented  in  the  most  alluring  f onn  and 
applauded  most  heartily.  It  wob  the  most  effective  teaohing 
that  I  know  of.  It  had  music,  art,  brightness,  fun,  pleasure, 
and  vodf  atnis  approval  to  keep  it.  If  the  manager  had  pur- 
sued the  formal  steps  of  pedagogy  he  would  have  appeared 
at  the  dose  of  the  performance  and  said,  **Thus  you  see  that, 
innoeence  is  stupid;  purity  of  thought  and  life  is  dull;  all  the 
bright  folks  disregard  it.  It  is  great  fun  to  sin,  and  a  most 
fasdnating  game  to  be  about  it."  But  he  didn't  need  to  say 
that.  Ilie  teadiing  was  so  good  that  it  made  its  point  with- 
out any  review. 

This  was  not  an  unusually  saladous  play.  For  the  past 
twenty  yeaxs  the  dramatic  offerings  in  our  town  have  been 
growing  more  immoral,  more  clever,  more  witty,  more  attract- 
ive. The  youngsters  attend  in  larger  numbers,  and  are  better 
and  better  taught. 

We  have  a  couple  of  moving  picture  shows  in  our  little  city. 
They  are  inviting  places.  Color,  form,  music,  and  the  social 
attraction  of  the  new  crowd  help  them  to  draw  the  children. 
They  are  so  cheap  that  any  school  child  can  attend.  They 
give  splendid  lessons  in  crime,  robberies,  rapes,  murders,  seduc* 
tions,  violations  of  social  virtues,  and  eveiything  that  you 
and  I  entered  our  calling  to  oppose. 

We  have  book  stores,  here,  too,  that  offer  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  stories  you  can  imagine,  in  whidi  the  women  are 
lusdous  and  the  men  delightfully  adept  in  libertinism.  We 
have  post-cards  whose  wording  and  whose  pictures  are  within 
the  law,  but  such  evident  invitations  to  looseness  that  I  cannot 
imagine  any  one  so  stupid  as  to  miss  what  they  mean.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  continue  further  to  remind  you  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  competition  against  us  for  the  possessioni  of 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  folks.  The  thing  I  want 
to  keep  in  my  mind  is  the  effective  prindples  of  teadiing  that 
tiie  devil  employs  and  the  indisputable  fact  that  he  is  beating 
us  at  the  game.    I  don't  say  that  Ughtly.    I  have  been  reading 
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tiie  oensuB  reports.  I  can't  by  any  pumping  up  of  optimitai 
obscure  the  fact  that  most  of  the  vice  and  crime  is  that  of 
juveniles;  that  juvenile  vice  and  crime  is  mon;  per  capita  than 
it  was  in  1890,  almost  20  per  cent,  greater  per  thousand.  For 
anyone  to  say  the  world  is  getting  bettor  every  day  is  as  wise 
an  observation  as  to  claim  that  the  cost  of  living  is  decreaa* 
ing  all  the  time.  It  is  an  ostrich  remark,  pure  and  simjde.  I 
do  not  propound  this  as  a  despairing  outburst  Not  a  fait. 
I  express  it  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  knowledge  ii 
is  necessary  for  you  and  me  to  have  in  order  that  the  things 
we  have  set  out  to  do  may  be  more  successfully  accomplished. 

Nothing,  to  my  mind,  can  more  plainly  show  that  there  is  a 
need  of  a  reform  of  public  teaching.  I  believe  the  reason  why 
the  devil  is  catching  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  be- 
cause he  is  such  a  clever  and  cheerful  cuss.  Almost  every  kind 
of  thing  that  is  attractive  to  the  young  folks  is  employed  by 
him:  music,  sociability,  laughter  and  variety;  pleasure,  inter- 
est, beauty,  and  politeness;  life,  noise,  vivacity,  and  wit; 
almost  everything  that  youthful  instinct  seeks,  that  ingenious 
old  cuss  has  taken.  AQ  the  punishment  and  pain  and  dis- 
appointment that  you  and  I  know  belong  to  vice  and  sin 
he  keeps  off  in  the  background.  He  has,  in  many  wajrs,  dis- 
tinctly the  advantage  of  us.  He  appeals  to  the  instinct  of 
youth;  we  are  not  remarkably  strong  in  that.  Our  own 
notions,  our  course  of  study,  our  organization,  our  rules,  our 
system  have  counted  for  more  with  us  than  cmy  consideration 
of  whether  we  meet  the  desires  of  youth. 

Our  punishments  and  reprimands  have  been  too  prominent. 
If  one  should  use  the  phrase  ^^corrector  of  youth,"  the  ordi- 
nary man  would  know  that  it  meant  one  of  us.  This  is  a  loss 
of  power.  Young  men  are  not  especially  attracted  by  cor- 
rectors. We  constitute  a  type,  but  it  is  not  in  general  an 
attractive  one.  That  is  a  weakness.  If  we  are  to  oompete 
with  the  devil  we  have  got  to  be  more  engaging  persons 
than  the  average  teacher  type  has  yet  become.     We  count 
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too  much  upon  oompulsion.  Satan  has  no  State  enactments 
requiring  young  girls  to  attend  smutty  plays.  They  go 
because  there  is  enjoyment  there.  In  those  grades  of  school 
unaffected  by  oompulsoiy  attendance  there  is  but  one  youth 
enrolled  to  87  of  the  same  age  not  in  school.  Allurement  is 
lacking.  It  is  not  yet  common  for  boys  to  cry  ^^Hurrah!  to- 
morrow is  Monday !"  It  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  teachers  to 
oppose  the  vacations  which  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
or  thru  the  summer  months,  keep  them  away  from  business 
that  they  love. 

The  theatrical  manager  makes  a  big  time  of  ^^First  Night*'' 
We  put  our  hilarity  into  the  ^TLast  Day  of  School."  The 
saloon  in  our  block  has  a  gala  opening.  We  have  our  rejoicing 
at  closing  exercises.  All  up  and  down,  education  is  smeared 
with  this  negative  quality,  this  forbidding  influence  which 
persists  in  spite  of  a  hundred  Froebds,  Parkers,  and  Hen- 
dricks. Sad-eyed  sisters  of  sorrow  reprove  the  laughter  in 
their  classrooms.  Dreary  drudges  deem  dignity  the  most 
meritorious  mark  of  a  schoolmaster.  Land  of  Love!  was  ever 
a  live  lad  lured  from  sin  by  dignity? 

Here  is  a  conscientious  woman  writing  me  in  defense  of 
^'Burke^s  Conciliation''  as  a  school  classic  with  which  she  had 
to  struggle  five  years  before  she  could  make  a  go  of  it.  Tlie 
sixth  year  she  found,  to  her  surprise,  the  pupils  liking  it.  A 
boy  whose  only  interest  in  the  world  wa«  in  hones  suddenly 
began  to  ask  and  to  answer  questions.  ^*How  did  it  happen?" 
she  asked  him.  ''first  thing  I  ever  struck  that  had  sense  to 
it,"  he  answered;  and  she  knew  she  had  found  a  way  of  teach- 
ing Burke.  £veiy  teachers'  convention  abounds  in  anecdotes 
like  that,  and  every  conscientious  teacher  applauds  that  kind 
of  story. 

Fiddle-de-dee!  Sgh  schools  are  not  for  teaching  Burke; 
they  are  for  helping  boys  become  men.  Any  man  knows  that 
Burke  never  woke  that  boy  up;  it  was  the  woman's  interest  in 
him.    If  during  her  five  years'  struggle  with  Burke  she  had 
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tried  boolcB  that  oatdi  npon  boys'  interests  she  woold  faaire  had 
them  asking  and  answering  questions  the  first  day.  Of  aU  the 
things  to  use  in  competition  with  off-oolor  novds^  gay^iife 
dramas  and  lively  sdioc^  f ratemities,  Brother  Burke,  his 
work,  is  one  of  the  last  things  jcn  would  choose  unlen  yosr 
judgment  is  completely  standaitUsed. 

What  you  want  to  do  is  to  break  your  shell  of  school  tisdi* 
tions  and  think  a  little  with  your  own  Grod-gi^en  brains. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  store  for  you  in  teadiing  such  as  comes 
from  money,  fame,  or  power,  not  the  slightest  chance  in  tiie 
world.  Cut  out  any  shadowy  hope  of  it.  There  is  the  gi«at- 
est  joy  tiiat  life  can  give,  and  it  is  ready  to  your  hand  if  you 
will  earn  it.  Tins  joy  is,  viz.,  namely,  and  to  wit:  lliat  you 
are  gardening  tiie  greatest  things  in  the  world — virtues,  ex- 
cdlences,  superiorities,  powers.  Don't  for  a  moment  believe 
that  you  are  doing  this  by  the  cunent  methods  of  teadmg. 
They  are  wooden,  they  are  obsolete^  they  are  saj^ess,  th^  are 
founded  on  anything  but  children's  instincts,  lliey  are  gen- 
erating dolts,  non-thinkers,  imitators,  weaklings,  lliey  are 
cultivating  no  taste  for  good  things  in  literatune,  art,  govero^ 
ment,  or  morals. 

We  have  made  the  stupendous  blunder  of  bdieving  tint  a 
child  can  be  won  and  molded  by  a  machine,  a  system.  Too, 
yourself,  are  the  biggest  school  force  whidi  can  educate  dul- 
dren.  You  cannot  do  it  until  you  stop  mechanizing,  and  begin 
oaring  more  whole-heartedly  for  Jdm,  Mary,  and  Sue  Never 
mind  your  dignity.  Never  mind  yourself.  Never  mind  your 
school  and  your  system.  If  s  a  dog  upon  the  service  of  ta&d^ 
ers  to-day.  You  are  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Your  oom- 
petitor  is  the  Devil.  Take  his  bait  away  from  him.  Tdl 
funny  stories.  They  tell  dirty  ones  in  saloons,  but  they  are 
witty  as  can  be.  Don't  let  him  have  the  dancing  and  the  acting 
and  thenmsic 

Put  the  festival  in  the  school,  sister,  it's  fun.  Ftm  is  at- 
tractive. It  belongs  with  the  young.  Kittens  have  it.  Katie. 
is  but  a  kitten.    ^^Things  are  stirring  in  her  which  she  does 
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not  understand.  Her  little  head  is  whirling  with  romanoe. 
Her  young  body  is  waking  into  life.  It  is  springtime  for 
Katie."  Nature  has  designed  her  for  joy,  and  all  your  good 
New  England  conscience  never  did  and  never  can  obliterate 
that  fact  You  can  drive  her  out  of  school,  away  from  the 
cleanest  associations  she  has,  and  then — Grod  help  her! 

Fun  and  pleasure  are  as  necessary  for  the  building  of  a 
wcMnan  as  is  bread.  The  laughter  of  youth  makes  the  latent 
power  of  maturity.  If  you  did  nothing  more  in  your  whole 
school  than  dance  and  sing  and  play  and  observe  gentle 
courtesy  toward  one  another  and  maintain  the  place  as  an 
attractive  resort  without  evil,  you  would  not  have  worked  in 
vain;  for  let  a  girl  be  happy  and  contented  for  a  period,  Satan 
has  no  charms  for  her.  But  you  do  not  need  to  run  a  play- 
house.   Mix  more  fun  cmd  pleasure  into  what  you're  doing  now. 

Cut  out  more  of  the  drudgery:  marking  papers,  for  in- 
stance. You  have  no  one  now  to  blame  for  that.  Superin- 
tendents have  been  preaching  against  it  for  ten  years.  Quit  it. 
The  sinful  people  who  set  snares  for  youth  do  not  reduce  their 
magnetism  by  marking  papers.  What  you  want  is  more  joy 
in  life  yourself.  Sad-faced  martyrs  are  not  good  competitors 
with  Satan.  Let  us  have  more  merry  maidens,  bright  and 
clear^ed,  attractive  to  the  girls  in  their  diuweB.  Giveusmore 
merry  men,  full  of  htunor,  dear-minded  and  lively.  Stop 
pounding  school  athletics.  Th&r  net  influence  is  worth  more 
for  unsullied  manhood  than  all  the  grammar  in  Christendom. 
The  main  thing  is  to  get  all  the  children  interested,  and  to  let 
them  feel  that  all  of  our  things  are  fine,  delicious,  adorable, 
superb.  If  our  school  things  are  not  that,  they  stand  self- 
condemned  and  must  be  supplanted  with  such  things  as  are 
lovely  or  the  game  is  up,  and  Mr.  Devil,  the  smiler,  the  coaxer, 
the  altogether  charming,  will  go  on  attracting  to  his  vileness 
and  his  death  the  brightest,  gayest,  liveliest  of  our  children, 
leaving  us  the  amemic  little  bad-breathed,  pimply  bookworms, 
the  perpetual  disgrace  of  education. 

The  Chbeeful  CoNFiDAirr. 
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By  Cokijss  Frrz  Randolph,  Nbwaek,  N.  J. 

LONDON  UKITER8ITT. 

Possibly  there  is  no  other  institution  for  advanced  education 
in  Great  Britain  which  touches  so  intimately  the  great  masses 
of  people  as  London  University.  Its  history  dates  back  to  1827. 
Until  nine  years  ago  it  was  merely  an  examining  body,  grant- 
ing university  recognition  to  those  who  presented  themsdves 
for  examination.^ 

An  act  of  Parliament  in  1898,  provided  for  the  complete  re- 
organization of  the  university.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
years  1900-1901,  when  the  new  corporation,  controlling  and 
co-ordinating  the  higher  education  of  London,  began  its  active 
labors. 

The  new  organization  comprises,  in  addition  to  its  examining 
functions,  a  considerable  number  of  schools  previously  more  or 
less  independent  as  teaching  bodies.  These  include,  with 
others.  University  College  and  King's  G>llege  with  goieral 
faculties,  some  half  dozen  theological  schools,  several  with 
faculties  of  arts  and  scienoes,  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
colleges,  besides  technological  and  agricultunJ  institutions, 
and  the  recently  established  London  School  of  Ekx>nomics  and 
Political  Science. 

£very  institution  represented  in  the  University  is  entitled 
to  a  representative  in  the  governing  body.  The  University 
continues  its  function  as  an  examining  body  granting  degrees. 
The  examinations  are  given  in  London,  the  provinces,  and 
even  in  the  G>lonies.  All  graduates  are  entitled  to  teachers' 
diplomas. 

UNIVEUSITT  EDUCATION  OF  WOICSN. 

Women  were  admitted  to  degrees  in  London  University  in 
the  year  1878.     Since  the  year  1884,  women  have  been  ad- 

•An  American  institution  similar  in  type  ia  the  Univernty  of  the  State  of  New 
York. — ^EoXTOx. 
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mitted  to  instruction  in  Oxford  UniveiBity,  but  not  to  degrees. 
Women  are  also  admitted  to  Cambridge  University  upon  the 
same  footing  as  at  Oxford.  At  present,  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  University  is  general  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Teachsbs'  Organizations. 

nationax  union  of  tsaghses. 

Of  the  various  teachers'  organizations,  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  for  England  and  Wales,  numbering  upwards  of 
62,000  members  is  the  largest.  Its  main  objects  as  set  forth 
in  its  official  publications  are  as  follows: 

*'To  associate  and  unite  the  teachers  of  the  country,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  the  expression  of  their  collective  opinion  upon 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  education  and  the  profession, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  education,  and  to  obtain  a  national 
system,  to  secure  the  officicd  representation  of  educational  inter- 
ests in  Parliament,  to  raise  the  qualifications  and  status  of 
teachers,  to  watch  the  administration  of  Education  Acts,  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  removal  of  difficulties,  abuses,  and  obso- 
lete regulations  detrimental  to  progress,  and  to  afford  advice 
and  assistance  to  its  members  in  educational  cmd  professional 
matters." 

The  members  of  the  organization  support  a  Benevolent  and 
Orphan  Fund  for  which  they  raised  upwards  of  $100,000  in 
1907,  which  supported,  among  its  charities,  a  Girls'  Home  at 
Sheffield,  and  a  Boys'  Home  at  Sydenham. 

APFIIJATED  LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Affiliated  with  the  National  Union  are  nearly  five  hundred 
local  organizations,  scattered  throughout  the  oountiy.  All 
these  work  in  harmony  with  the  central  union. 

IX>NDON  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  largest  and  most  important  is  that  of  the  London 
Teachers'  Association  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  members.  The 
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addvities  of  this  body  include  among  otfaeiv  the  fdlowing: 
Professional  help  to  its  members,  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical  entitled  the  London  Teacher,  a  mutual  insunmoe 
fund,  a  readeiB'  dub  with  exceptional  library  privileges,  co- 
operative arrangements  for  holiday  tmvel  by  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  upwards  of  $10,000  a  year  is  saved  to  the  memben 
of  the  Association,  a  co-operative  trading  scheme  by  whidi 
wholesale  rates  are  secured  to  the  members  by  special  contract 
with  representative  establishments  in  all  brandies  of  commerce, 
and  expert  medical  advice  for  its  members  at  greatly  reduced 


SnUCATIOKAI.  INSTmrTB  OY  SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland,  the  principal  professional  organization  is  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland.  This  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  teadiers'  assodation.  It  is  organized  under  a 
royal  charter  and  possesses  certain  privileges  of  educatioDal 
organization  which  enables  it  to  contribute  to  the  vital  educa- 
tional life  of  Scotland,  lliis,  like  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  of  England  and  Wales,  has  a  large  number  of 
subordinate  or  affiliated,  brandies  throughout  the  country. 

THB  BBTTISH  SCHOOLBCASTER  IN  POUTICS. 

Apparently  the  phase  of  activity  of  all  these  organizations 
accentuated  most  is  the  one  whidi  we  would  call  the  political 
side.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  secretary  of  eadi  of  these 
organizations  previously  named  holds  some  government  posi- 
tion, dther  local  or  national,  which  identifies  him  closdy  with 
the  Impericd  Grovermn^it  or  with  the  governing  bodies  control- 
ling the  administration  of  the  sdiools.  For  example,  Mr.  Yox- 
all,  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Teadiers,  is  a  member 
of  Parliament,  fnxn  the  constituency  of  West  Nottingham- 
shire. Tie  expenses  inddental  to  the  campaign  for  his  dec- 
tion  are  borne  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  he  is  expected  to  give  particular  attention  to 
all  legislation  proposed  relating  to  the  sdiools  in  England 
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and  Wales.  In  fact,  he  is  in  Parliament  in  the  avowed  interest 
of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Gautrey,  Secretary  of  the  London  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, is  in  like  manner  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  assigned  to  the  Education  Committee  of  that  body.  In  his 
official  capacity  he  represents,  directly,  the  partisan  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  London  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  Murray,  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,  is  also  in  like  manner  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board,  and  there  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  Edin- 
burgh teachers.  Other  members  of  these  Associations  occupy 
positions  upon  the  governing  boards  of  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

COKFOllAI^  PUNISHMENT. 

The  practice  of  corporal  punishment,  I  found  practically 
universal,  but  hedged  about  with  certain  safeguards  and  re- 
strictions which  carefully  protect  it  from  abuse.  This  punish- 
ment is  slight,  administered  on  the  hand  by  a  cane  supplied 
by  the  governing  body  upon  the  requisition  of  the  head  master, 
the  same  as  any  other  school  supplies.  A  careful  record  is  re- 
quired to  be  kept  of  all  punishments,  which  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  inspectors  or  other  visitors  to  the  school. 
That  the  effect  of  such  punishment  is  good  is  apparent  every- 
where. Even  in  schools  where  corporal  punishment  is  not  re- 
sorted to,  the  head  master  would  deplore  the  loss  of  the  right 
to  inflict  it  upon  occasion  if  needed.  Hie  very  fact  that  the 
pupils  know  it  may  be  used  has  an  influence  for  good  upon 
them. 

ENDOWED  "public  SCHOOLS."* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  I  had  was  with  the 
so-called  great  endowed  public  schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Charterhoiise.    I  applied  by  letter  to  the  head  master  of 

*Unl«ss  specifically  indicated  to  the  contrary  elsewhere  in  this  report  in  speak- 
ing of  pubitc  schools  in  Great  Britain,  the  County  Council,  or  Board,  Schools,  or 
their  equivalent,  are  referred  to  and  not  the  class  of  schools  treated  of  under  this 
heading. 
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eaA  cf{  these  sdiools  for  pennurion  to  visit  tlieniy  askmg  tliat 
a  day  be  appcRinted  for  the  purpose,  making  dear  that  tiie  main 
object  of  such  a  visit  would  be  to  observe  the  actual  dassroom 
work«  From  Hanovr  and  Rngbjr,  I  received  prompt  rephes 
cordially  inviting  me  to  visit  the  schods  and  inspect  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  but  saying  that  visitors  were  not  permitted  in 
the  dassrooms  during  redtations.  From  £toD  and  Charter- 
house, I  received  communications  granting  me  €be  desired 
privilege.  I  was  unable  to  avail  myself  of  the  Charteriiouse 
invitation,  but  my  visit  to  Eton  was  a  most  deli^^btful  one. 
(I  also  spent  a  pleasant  day  at  the  Birkenhead  Schod,  modded 
after  these  schools,  but  of  much  more  reomt  origin.  Sdiools 
like  these  are  unknown  in  this  country,  with  a  very  few  pos- 
siUe  exceptions,  of  whidi  the  one  at  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
is  the  most  notable. ) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  English  schools  of  this  type 
take  the  place,  not  only  of  the  dementary  and  high  sdiods 
in  this  country,  but  in  a  certain  way,  of  our  cdleges  also, 
for  the  English  system  of  education,  like  those  of  European 
countries  generally,  does  not  have  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
American  college.  However,  a  boy  finishing  his  course  at 
Eton,  or  Harrow,  for  example,  may  be  regarded,  from  an 
American  standpoint,  as  having  graduated  from  collie,  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  graduate,  or  university  work  properly 
so-called,  but  there  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  not  awarded 
until  the  completion  of  a  university  course. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  critidsms  that  might  be  passed 
upon  these  schools,  not  only  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
but  by  many  English  people  as  well — oftentimes  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  them,  or  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  them  as  masters — the  fact  remains  that  from  these  schools 
came  the  men  who  are  now,  and  those  who  are  to  be  in  the 
future,  the  virile  flower  of  English  dvilization.  The  dassical 
teaching  in  these  schools  is  the  best  in  England,  and  the  sdiool 
life  is  unique. 
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MXDICAIi  INSPECTION. 

Just  at  this  time  medical  inspection  is  receiving  particulaar  * 
attention  throughoat  Great  Britain.     Recent  legislation  has 
made  it  possible  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  work  cmd  to  provide 
for  its  being  done  more  thoroughly  than  heretofore. 

NOW  GOMFtriiSO&T. 

While  the  act  of  1907  makes  medical  inspection  compulsory 
in  £ngland  from  January  1,  1908,  there  were  some  fortjr- 
seven  localities  outside  of  London  which  took  advantage  of  a 
previous  act  permitting  such  inspection,  so  that  when  the  new 
act  with  its  mandatory  provisions  became  operative,  there  was 
sufficient  literature  upon  the  subject,  based  upon  English  ex- 
perience, to  furnish  a  working  basis  for  its  general  extension. 

Dr.  Hackworth  Stuart,  medical  officer  to  the  Hanley  Edu- 
cation Committee,  in  a  brief  treatise,  recently  published^  based 
upon  several  years'  experience  in  medical  inspection  of  schools 
makes  the  following  pointed  observation : 

''In  working  out  a  satisfactory  scheme  it  is  needful  to  keep 
in  view  primary  objects  and  not  be  tempted  unduly  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  investigation,  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  that 
vast  amount  of  definite  practical  work  which  lies  close  at  hand 
and  calls  for  immediate  attention." 

He  further  says: 

^^One  of  the  foreinost  objects  of  a  gound  scheme  is  that  of 
hrmgmg  home  to  the  parents  their  responsibilities,  when  physi- 
cal defects  occur  in  the  children."    (The  italics  are  his.) 

He  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 

''At  present  any  satisfactory  scheme  must  give  place  to  the 
compilation  of  statistics  for  anthropometric  survey,  as  com- 
pared with  the  practical  aim  of  securing  relief  from  physical 
defects  which  render  children  unfit  for  school  life  and  cause 
waste  of  public  money." 

He  then  proceeds  to  outline  a  form  of  index  card  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  this  information,  which,  in  its  general 
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scope,  is  similar  to  that  recently  adopted  in  certain  American 
cities.  A  like  form  is  in  use  throughout  Great  Britain,  with 
variations  as  to  details  to  fit  the  needs  of  different  localities. 

AMERICAN  IKFLUENCES. 

Evidences  are  not  wanting  of  the  influence  of  American  edu- 
cation upon  that  of  England  and  Scotland. 

AHEBICAK  TEXT-BOOKS. 

American  text-books  are  finding  their  way  into  British 
schools.  One  wdl-known  American  publishing  house,  handling 
text-books  for  schools  and  colleges  almost  exdusivdy,  has 
already  built  up  a  thriving  business  in  Great  Britain;  and 
other  houses,  doing  a  general  publishing  business,  with 
branches  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  are  successfully  introduc- 
ing their  American  text-books  into  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  on  the  other  side 

FEBAOOOICAL  BOOKS. 

Two  American  pedagogical  books  whidi  I  heard  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  highest  praise  are  the  ^^Evolution  of  Dodd,'' 
by  William  Hawley  Smith,  and  "Jean  Mitdiell's  School,**  by 
Angelina  W.  Wray. 

liONOFELI^OW,  WASHINGTON,  ETC. 

Longfellow  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  British  people,  and 
in  places  it  almost  seemed  as  if  more  attention  had  been  paid 
to  his  poetry  than  to  that  of  any  British  author. 

In  one  school  which  I  visited  in  Swansea,  the  head  master 
had  a  class  of  boys  sing  "Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean**  for 
me  in  a  very  spirited  manner.  In  the  same  school  I  found 
Greneral  Washington,  selected  along  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Greneral  Grordon,  as  the  three  finest  examples  of  man- 
hood and  gentle,  well-bred  courtesy. 

INDUST&IAL    EDUCATION. 

Industrial  training  is  one  of  the  burning  topics  in  British 
education.     In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  work,  I 
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▼isited  the  Shoreditch  Tedmical  Institute,  the  Central  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Southampton  Row,  and  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Regent  Street  in  London;  the  Central  Technical 
School  in  laverpool ;  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  in 
Manchester;  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College  in  Glasgow;  and  the  Municipal  Trade  School,  or 
Stadtische  Gewerbeschule,  in  Munich. 

SHOREDITCH  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  IN  LONDON. 

The  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute  has  been  established  some 
ten  years,  and  is  situated  among  a  class  of  people  for  whose 
needs  it  was  intended,  but  whom  the  school  has  signally  failed 
to  reach.  The  fact  is  greatly  deplored  by  the  director,  Mkr. 
Shadrach  Hicks,  who  frankly  avows  that  the  Institute  literally 
is  not  of  the  people  among  whom  it  stands.  This,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  by  no  means  saying  that  the  school  is  not  doing 
good,  efficient  work,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  class  of 
people  whom  its  founders  and  organizers  hoped  to  reach  have 
not  been  attracted  to  it. 

Its  evening  department,  which  is  by  far  its  largest  feature, 
embraces,  among  others,  the  following  subjects:  Cabinet- 
making  and  allied  trades ;  building  and  other  trades ;  and,  for 
women,  cooking,  upholstery,  trade  dressmaking,  designing  and 
making  of  ready-made  clothing,  with  a  department  for  train^ 
ing  teachers  in  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

CENTBAL  SCHOOL  OP  AETS  AND  CRAFTS  IN  LONDON. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  on  Southampton 
Row  was  established  some  twelve  years  ago  in  another  part 
of  the  city,  and  has  only  very  recently  been  installed  in  its 
new  home.  This  gives  instruction  in  the  following  general 
groups:  Architecture  and  building  crafts;  silversmiths'  work 
and  allied  crafts;  book  production;  cabinet  work  and  furni- 
ture; drawing,  design  and  modelling;  needlework;  stained 
glass  work,  mosaic  and  decorative  painting.  I  may  say,  in 
pofising,  that  in  the  cabinet  shop  of  this  school,  I  saw  the 
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finest  ariiflcial  ligbt  for  the  purpofle,  winch  I  have  eyer  aeen. 
It  was  a  reflected  light,  and  threw  no  perceptible  diadow. 

LONDOK  FOLTTECHNIC  SCHOOI^ 

The  Polytedinic  School  in  Regent  Street,  in  addition  to 
its  schoolB  of  arts  and  crafts,  offers  a  general  Une  of  technical 
courses  in  almost  ereiy  subject,  and  forms  a  sort  of  social 
center,  besides  providing  for  the  wants  of  its  patrons  in  a 
range  of  subjects  extending  from  public  lectures  to  tours  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

CBNTKAIi    TECHNICAL    SCHOOL    IN    UVB&POOL. 

The  CSentral  Tedmical  School  in  Liverpool  provides  sys- 
tematic courses  for  students  as  follows:  BuiMing  trades  stu- 
dents ;  engineering  trades  students ;  electrical  students ;  electric 
wiremen;  sheet,  plate  and  bar  metal  workers,  plumbers;  cai^ 
penters  and  jcnners ;  house  painters  and  decorators. 

MANCHESTER  ICUNIGIPAIi  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  estab- 
lished eighty-five  years  ago  in  a  very  modest  way,  has  grown 
and  developed  into  a  magnificent  plant,  luxuriously  housed 
and  lavishly  equipped  in  two  buildings,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
about  $1,600,000. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work  of  this  institution  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  brief  outline  of  the  subjects  in 
which  courses  are  offered:  For  day  classes — ^Matibematical 
couises;  first  year  general  course;  mechanical  eagineering; 
physics  and  electrical  oigineering;  municipal  and  sanitary 
engineering ;  applied  chemistry  under  the  following  topics : 

a.  Greneral  Technological  CJhemistry. 

b.  Chenustry  of  Textiles  (Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Print- 
ing). 

c.  Manufacture  of  Paper. 

d*  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 
e.  Brewing* 
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f •  £lect]X>*C3ieiiii8try. 

g.  Photograjdiy. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  following  are  included :  Photog- 
TAjIbj  and  the  printing  crafts ;  engineers'  apprentices'  course; 
plumbers'  apprentices'  course;  architectural  courses;  library 
assistants'  course;  and  textile  manufacture. 

For  evening  classes,  instruction  is  offered  in  the  three  gen- 
eral departments  of  Science,  Technology,  and  Art,  with  sub- 
divisions of  each. 

6I.ASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND   TXCHNTCAI.  COIXBOB. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Sotland  Technical  College  was 
incoiporated  in  1879,  but  its  previous  history  extends  back 
to  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  series  of 
new  buildings  are  in  course  of  completion  which  will  ulti- 
mately form  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

The  subjects  in  which  courses  are  offered  are  the  follow- 
ing: Mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  technical 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  mechanics,  engineering,  drawing,  civil 
engineering,  motive  power  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
mining  and  geology,  naval  architecture,  architecture  and  build- 
ing trades,  botany  and  bacteriology,  zoology,  physiology,  his- 
tory and  theory  of  music,  plumbing,  sheet  metal  work,  print- 
ing and  allied  trades,  watch  making  and  dock  making,  baking, 
boot  making,  tailoring  and  weaving. 

The  Municipal  School  of  Technology  in  Manchester  is, 
by  conunon  consent,  the  best  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
British  Isles. 

The  Municipal  Trade  School  in  Munich  will  be  treated  in 
connection  with  the  account  of  my  visit  to  Munich. 

TWO   OPPOSING  INTLUBNCES    IN    INDUSTBIAI.    EDUCATION. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  that  there  are  two  powerful  in- 
fluences seeking  to  guide  the  trend  of  industrial  education 
in  Great  Britain,  if  not  throughout  Burope,  generally,  to-day. 
One  is  that  of  the  workman  who  seeks  nothing  more  than  an 
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opportunity  to  develop  bis  skiU  as  an  artisan  in  his  choBen 
trade,  and  naturally  this  is  the  popular  view — the  view  whidi, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  general  view 
of  the  subject  held  in  this  country. 

Tbe  other  view  in  that  hdd  by  the  few  far-seeing  educational 
leaders  who  have  at  heart  the  ultimate  well-being  of  mankind 
in  a  more  fundamental  sense,  and  desire  to  make  industrial 
training  something  more  nearly  approaching  education  in 
its  real  meaning — a  view  whidi  was  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  the  Director  of  the  Manchester  Municipal  School 
of  Technology,  when  he  said  that  the  institution  of  whidi  he 
was  head  was  **not  a  trade  school,  but  a  school  for  tradesmen." 
A  statement  which  he  explained  by  saying  that  they  scrupu- 
lously avoided  teaching  a  trade,  but  that  they  did  sedc  to 
teach  the  scientific  principles  of  that  trade.  For  example, 
their  department  of  textile  manufacture  was  so  organized  that 
a  man  might  learn  all  of  its  science  without  its  commercial 
application.  The  latter  was  left  until  the  man  should  leanx 
it  in  a  factory  operated  on  a  commercial  basis.  Tlien  it  was 
hoped  that  the  scientific  knowledge  he  had  acquired  and  the 
training  he  had  had  at  school  would  enable  him  to  become 
a  commercial  organizer  of  machinery  and  labor  as  no  training 
acquired  in  the  commercial  plant  alone  would  ever  enable 
him  to  be.  The  difference,  fundamentally,  is  that  between 
the  training  of  the  apprenticeship  and  that  of  the  well  or- 
ganized technical  laboratory  and  its  legitimate  accompani- 
ments. 

DBAWING  AS  BBLATSD  TO  INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION. 

Moreover,  I  am  impressed  that  whether  one  takes  the  one 
view  or  the  other,  the  formal  drawing  found  throughout  the 
elementary  and  higher  grade  schools  of  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  factors  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  trade  school,  or  school  for  tradesmen.  It  is  the  sort 
of  training  demanded  for  that  kind  of  school,  and  the  nu»e 
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dmwing  of  that  type  is  emphasized,  the  more  successful  will 
their  schools  of  arts  and  crafts  become.  In  this  connection, 
I  will  anticipate  by  calling  attention  to  the  vast  amount  of 
drawing  required  in  the  Municipal  Trade  School,  or  Stad- 
tischen  Grewerbeschule,  in  Munich,  as  preliminary  to  actual 
shop  work.  There  their  cry  is  ^^Draw !  draw ! !  draw ! ! !  draw ! ! ! ! 
and  draw  without  ceasing."  These  features  of  schools  of 
arts  and  crafts  and  technical  training  Americans  cannot  well 
OTerlook. 

LEYDEN. 

ELEMBNTABY  SCHOOL. 

My  visit  to  Leyden  was  one  full  of  interest  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view.  I  had  opportunity  to  visit  but  a 
single  grade  school — and  that  a  girls'  school  of  some  three 
hundred  pupils  with  thirteen  teachers  averaging  about  twenty- 
five  children  to  the  dass.  Twenty-five  is  the  maximmn  nmnber 
allotted  to  a  dass. 

The  school  has  no  kindergarten  and  the  children  enter  at 
six  years  of  age. 

I^NOUAOES. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  pupils  begin  to  study  French, 
their  first  foreign  language.  This  is  followed  in  a  year  or 
two  by  beginning  Grerman  without  dropping  French,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  of  their  course,  English  is  studied 
collaterally  with  French  and  Grerman.  This  language  work 
is  all  done  in  addition  to  the  usual  work  in  the  pupil's  native 
tongue  included  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school 
of  any  enlightened  country,  and  the  course  there  offered  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  our  grammar  schools  with 
a  ninth  year  added. 

MANUAIi  WORK* 

In  manual  work,  I  found  the  girls  learning  knitting,  sew- 
ing, embroidery,  and  the  old  time  sampler  work.  Grarment- 
making  is  taught  complete  from  measuring  and  cutting  out. 
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INDU8TEIAI<  TBAnnNG. 

While  in  Holland,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  visit  any  in- 
stitution of  industrial  training,  but  upon  inquiry  I  foand 
that  one  had  recently  been  established  at  Delft^  which  is 
intended  to  become  the  carter  of  a  system  of  trade  schools 
which  shall  extend  throughout  the  kingdom. 

GERMANY. 

BEBUN. 

The  day  I  had  given  myself  for  Berlin  proved  to  be  a 
very  stormy  one  of  wind  and  snow,  a  veritable  blizzard,  so  that 
it  was  impracticable  for  me  to  make  a  contemplated  visit  to 
Charlottenburg,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  what  I  could 
gather  from  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  such  a  day, 
when  the  attendance  was  nearly  as  li^t  as  I  had  previously 
found  it  at  Leyden. 

MUKICH. 

In  Munich  I  visited  the  Stadtische  Gewerbeschule  and  the 
Technisdie  Hiochschule,  spending  most  of  my  time  in  the 
former.  Here,  as  usual,  cordial  courtesy  marked  the  treat- 
ment which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  the  school.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work  demanded  as  preliminary  to  the  course  desired,  as 
well  as  the  course  itself.  The  school  is  open  every  day  in  the 
week,  Sundays  included,  the  school  being  in  session  frcnn  eight 
o'dodc  in  the  morning  until  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  Sunday, 
for  the  benefit  of  apprentices  who  cannot  take  the  regular 
courses  through  the  week.  A  pre-requisite  invariably  insisted 
upon  for  admission  to  the  school  on  Sunday  is  that  of  two 
hours'  careful  work  in  drawing  in  the  evening  of  each  of  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week. 

DBAWINO. 

It  would  seem  as  if  everything  done  in  the  school  depended 
primarily  upon  a  most  carefully  finished  drawing  in  detail  of 
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the  object  to  be  confitructedy  or  manufactured,  whether  of 
metaly  wood,  or  other  material,  before  the  actual  process  of 
construction,  or  manufacture,  was  begun.  Then  the  drawing 
of  whatever  character  it  might  be,  whether  freehand  or  me- 
chanical, was  done  with  a  care  which  forbade  the  making  of  a 
single  mis-stroke  or  a  single  superfluous  stroke.  Take,  for 
example,  a  bit  of  Venetian  iron  work  to  be  done — ^a  screen  or 
piece  of  grille  work,  possibly.  Before  the  pupil  begins  his 
task  in  the  shop,  a  careful  drawing  is  made,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, shows  the  final  product  in  all  the  minute  details  of  its 
finished  state,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  actually  handling 
the  iron  and  hammer  the  pupil  may  fairly  be  said  really  to 
have  completed  the  work  before  going  into  the  metal  work- 
shop. 

DISPOSITION  MADE  OF  FINE  WOBK. 

One  exquisite  piece  of  Venetian  iron  work,  the  foreman  of 
the  shop  naively  informed  me,  would  find  its  way  into  the 
salesroom  of  a  certain*  well-known  dealer  in  antique  furniture 
in  Paris,  there  to  be  sold  after  it  had  received  certain  treat- 
ment to  give  it  an  appearance  of  great  age,  as  the  artistic 
product  of  skilled  handicraft  of  centuries  ago;  and,  if  a  lay- 
man may  be  permitted  to  judge,  the  dealer  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  selling  the  article  as  represented,  so  excdlently  had 
the  workmanship  paved  the  way  for  it. 

MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE. 

Munich  contains  a  most  interesting  museum  known  as 
Deutsches  Museum  von  Meisterwerken  der  Naturwissenschaft 
und  Technik.  It  is  of  very  recent  origin,  having  been  opened 
less  than  six  years  ago.  The  museum  is  designed,  as  its  name 
implies,  to  show  the  history  of  the  progress  and  development 
of  physical  and  technical  science.  For  example,  the  history 
of  the  science  of  chemistry  is  shown  from  its  origin  in  the  crude 
doister-like  cell  of  the  alchemist  through  its  various  stages 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  modem  chemist.  The  history  of 
piano  making  is  illustrated  by  a  progressive  series  of  examples 
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from  the  davichord  and  harpsichord  to  the  magnificent  grand 
pianoforte  of  the  modem  concert  hall.  The  history  of 
harvesting  machinery  is  exemplified^  from  the  cnide  sickle  to 
a  perfect  model  of  the  great  modem  harvester  wUcb  moves 
through  the  vast  fidds  of  the  great  wheat-produdng  regions 
of  the  Northwest,  taking  the  grain  from  the  straw  as  it  standi 
in  the  fields  and  leaving  it  cleaned  ready  for  market  in  bags 
on  the  goond. 

The  field  of  geology  is  covered  in  an  equally  satisfactory 
manner.  So  are  all  the  fields  of  applied  mechamcs — both  ex- 
perimental  and  industrial,  or  commercial.  Astronomy^ 
geodesy,  mathematics,  mechanics,  optics,  heat,  acoustics,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  telegraphy,  printing,  photography, 
clocks  and  other  related  mechanism,  textile  machinery,  agri- 
cultural machinery  of  all  kinds,  hydraulics,  bridge-building, 
canal  building,  naval  architecture;  these  indicate  something  of 
the  range  of  subjects,  and  their  subdivisions,  illustrated  in 
the  most  realistic  manner  possible,  and  all  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  understood  fairly  well,  at  least,  by  an  ordinary, 
intelligent  spectator. 

A  museum  of  this  type  is  of  untold  value  in  educating  and 
informing  the  public  mind  concerning  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
terial side  of  the  world's  history. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

For  any  one  in  the  brief  space  of  seven  weeks  to  attempt 
to  acquire  more  than  the  merest  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
educational  systems  of  five  countries  which  he  has  never  visited 
before  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  futile,  and  my 
description  of  the  school  systems  of  these  countries,  in  so  far 
as  I  have  treated  themt,  is  based  upon  such  information  as  I 
gathered  from  those  with  whom  I  obtained  interviews,  and 
from  other  convenient  available  sources — observations,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  schools,  rather  than  from  any  actual,  extended 
study  of  them. 
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From  my  observations,  I  am  wdl  conTinced  that  through- 
out Great  Britain  there  are  to  be  found  devoted,  consecrated 
teachers  and  educational  leaders  who  are  earnestly  striving 
after  what  is  loftiest  and  best  in  pedagogical  ideals— ideals  in 
methods,  ideals  in  results. 

That,  generally  speaking,  Scotland  is  immeasurably  in  ad<^ 
vance  of  Bngland  and  Wales,  as  regards  education,  appears 
to  me  to  be  self-evident.  Of  course,  there  are  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  immeasurably  in  advance  of  other  parts  of  these 
same  countries. 

In  London  I  saw  some  seoondaiy  school  work  as  good  as  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  In  Swansea,  I  found  most  excdlent 
prinmry  reading — the  best  I  heard  abroad — obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  phonic  method.  There  I  also  observed  highly  com- 
mendable work  in  language  and  in  English  Literature. 

In  Edinburgh,  there  was  exhibited  some  very^  clever  work  in 
geography,  with  which  was  correlated  most  efFectiyely  geology, 
botany,  language  work — both  written  and  oral — ^history  and 
English  Literature.  In  the  same  school  I  saw  some  brilliantly 
executed  quick-step  marching  of  the  pupils  into  and  out  of 
schooL 

In  Professor  D.  S.  Calderwood's  department  of  Method  in 
English  Literature,  in  the  Teacher's  Training  College  of 
Edinburgh  it  was  my  privilege  to  observe  one  of  his  pupils 
ilhistmting  the  presentation  to  a  class,  of  Portia's  celebrated 
address  to  the  court,  in  the  '^Merchant  of  Venice,"  beginning, 
*^The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,"  etc.  I  wisb^the  lesson 
might  be  repeated  in  the  high  schools  throughout  our  own 
country,  so  good  it  was. 

I  was  also  greatly  interested  in  certain  achievements  of  the 
infant  department  of  one  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

A  physical  culture  exercise  in  a  higher  dementary  school  in 
Islington  in  the  north  of  London  excited  my  warmort  admirar 
tion. 
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A  comparison  of  American  sdiools  with  British  8dKX>ls  in 
any  close  sense,  is  out  of  the  question,  because  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  social  fabrics  of  the  two  nations* 

In  Grermany  education  is  avowedly  designed  to  fix  and  per- 
petuate the  existing  systems  of  social  caste  upon  whidi  the 
state  is  reared,  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  continued  life  of 
the  present  form  of  govemment. 

What  is  true  of  Germany  is  true  of  Great  Britain,  not  to 
so  great  an  extent,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  true. 

All  this  is  entirely  repugnant  to  American  ideals  of  a  Re- 
publican Democracy. 

There  are  things  in  the  schools  of  each,  however,  that  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  other.  If  English  educa- 
tion were  made  a  little  less  material  and  commercial,  I  think 
it  would  better  conserve  the  interests  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  we,  possibly,  may  learn  something  from  the 
definiteness  and  precision  of  the  aim  of  methods  in  British 
education.  On  the  material  side,  their  modem,  massive  build- 
ings, with  their  magnificent  equipment,  form  an  example 
well  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  is  to  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  educational  system  of  any  country  that  we  must  look 
for  that  upon  which  we  may  pass  final  judgment.  It  is  in 
such  results  that  we  find  the  prodtict  of  whatever  educational 
institutions  a  country  has  fostered,  and  it  is  far  easier  to 
compare  such  results  than  to  compare  merely  the  machinery 
by  which  they  have  been  produced. 

POINTS   OF    BRITISH   SUPERIOBITY. 

Judging  such  results,  I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  in  two 
respects  British  education  is  superior  to  ours.  First:  The 
taproot  of  our  educational  life  has  not  reached  down  so  deep 
as  has  that  of  Britain.  It  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  deep 
springs  whence  issue  the  streams  of  creative  power  and  dis- 
covery which  mark  the  epochs,  or  great  events,  in  the  history 
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of  progress  and  development  of  scienoe  and  art  and  literature. 
The  issues  of  our  life  are  from  more  superficial  sources.  We 
have  produced  a  Thomas  A.  Edison,  a  clever  inventor,  but 
not  a  Lord  Kelvin,  a  profound  scholar  and  scientific  dis- 
coverer. 

Second :  The  tree  of  our  national  life  has  not  borne  a  flower 
of  such  exquisite  beauty  nor  of  such  delicate  fragrance  as 
that  of  our  mother  country.  Our  civilization  is  not  old 
enough.  It  is  a  thousand  years  back  even  to  Alfred  the  Great, 
but  barely  three  hundred  years  to  the  founding  of  Jamestown, 
and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

INTEBCHAK6E  OF  VISITS. 

The  beneficent  residts  of  the  interchange  of  visits  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Commission  which  visited  this  country  under 
the  leadership  of  M!r.  Alfred  Mosely,  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  1903,  followed  by  a  visit  of  British  teachers  to 
this  country  in  1906-1907,  and  then  the  return  visit  of  Ameri- 
can teachers  to  the  British  Isles  in  1908-1909,  are  obvious. 
One  thing  accomplished  by  it — and  not  the  least  by  any  means 
— is  the  personal  aoquaintancehips  formed  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  nations,  and  the  opportunity  for  each 
to  acquire  some  sort  of  personal  knowledge,  though  it  be  but 
superficial,  of  the  national  life  of  the  country  of  the  other. 

If,  as  rumored,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  is  to  continue  this 
good  work,  we  may  hope  that  not  only  will  the  better  under- 
standing already  formed  extend  and  become  more  intimate, 
but  that  ere  long  it  will  be  arranged  that  at  least  a  limited 
number  of  visitors  from  each  nation  may  remain  long  enough 
in  the  country  of  the  other  to  obtain  a  fairly  comprehensive 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  actual  organization  and 
mothods  of  the  school  system  of  the  other. 
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By  Paul  EIeewzpointn£B»  Altoona,  Fa. 
contdntation   schools. 

Of  late  the  idea  of  contmuation  schools  is  forging  to  the 
front.  These  schools  will  eventually  prove  of  an  inestimaUe 
benefit  to  our  country.  The  object  is  to  continue  the  sdiool- 
ing  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have  gone  to  work  on  leaving 
school  at  fourteen,  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age^  by 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  employer  who  pays  their 
wages  while  they  are  at  sdiool,  for  half  a  day  or  more,  dnrin g; 
working  time. 

Continuation  schools  where  tried  in.  this  country,  have 
proven  so  satisfactory  and  economical  to  the  employer, 
thru  increased  efficiency,  that  they  have  become  very  willing 
to  give  to  their  boys  time  to  go  to  school  during  woiking 
hours. 

On  the  constructive  side  of  industrial  education,  continua- 
tion schools  would  offer  the  advantage,  in  our  perplexing 
educational  situation,  of  minimizing  the  fearful  educational 
and  economic  waste  of  the  two  lost  years.  It  would  draw 
the  manufacturer  closer  to  the  school.  It  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  make  him  appreciate  the  work  of  the  school  and 
teachers  and  inclined  to  co-operate  in  the  effort  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  school  and  teachers.  Another  advantage 
would  be  the  favorable  influence  upon  the  parents  and  people 
generally.  If  they  find  that  the  children  would  not  lose 
their  wages  while  going  to  school,  the  people  would  become 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  voting  taxes  for  industrial  schools. 
Moreover,  those  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  industrial  school 
for  two  years,  after  leaving  the  elementary  school,  and  thru 
greater  efficiency  earn  more  money,  would  act  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  continuation  school  boys  to  do  likewise. 

*  Part  I  appeared  in  March.  The  present  instalment  is  complete  in 
itself. 
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SUBJ-BCTS    TO    BE    TATTOHT    IN    THB    COKTIMITATION    SCHOOLS. 

First  of  all  they  must  adjust  themsdyes  to  the  local  and; 
intellectual  needs  of  the  locality.  They  must  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  employer  who  sends  them,  in  whatever  way 
this  is  best  to  be  accomplished.  Thus  they  will  be  mechanical 
in  one  place;  mechanical-technical  in  another;  general  and 
artistic  in  a  third.  Under  all  drcumstancea  the  effort  of  the 
continuation  school  should  be  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  of 
primary  principles  and  reasoning  powers  to  serve  as  an 
efficient  preparation  for  whatever  industrial  occupation  tiie 
boy  is  to  follow.  The  training  must  be  sudi  as  not  onlj& 
to  develop  the  mechanical  abilities  and  earning  power,  but 
also  to  awaken  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  to  be 
disciplinary  in  character. 

The  continuation  school  should  be  an  auxiliary  and  supple- 
ment to  the  shop,  store  or  office  by  teaching  those  things  whidi 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  shop,  but  which  are  essential  to 
the  broculening  of  his  vocational  needs  and  increase  of  his 
efficiency. 

CSvic  and  economic  subjects  can  be  made  more  or  less 
palatable  by  correlating  them  with  purely  industrial  sub- 
jects. For  instance,  the  civic  responsibility  of  the  citizen 
and  industrial  worker  are  intimately  interwoven  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conservation  of  our  raw  materials,  as  the  waste- 
ful and  unintelligent  use  of  these  materials  must  eventually 
cause  low  wages,  high  cost  of  living,  sceotsity  of  employment 
and  suffering  to  the  community.  Hence  the  necesraty  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  how  to  use  our  raw  materials  to  best 
advantage  without  scrimping.  A  mechanic  who  knows  how 
to  do  this  is  also  a  valuable  citizen. 

At  the  continuation  school  of  the  leather  industry,  in 
Boston,  there  are  among  the  subjects  studied  these:  Produc* 
tion  and  distribution  of  leather,  location  of  hemlock  and  of 
oak  forests,  hides,  vegetable  tanning,  commercial  geography 
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the  influence  of  wasteful  and  of  economic  municipal  govenir 
ment  upon  the  welfare  of  oonmiunities,  the  intenlependenoe  of 
aU  classes  of  society  for  tiieir  common  good,  the  influences 
of  corporations,  of  labor  unions,  of  tariff  upon  business  and 
industries.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
organization  and  terminology  of  vocational  education  is  not 
sudii  a  complicated  affair  after  all. 

First  we  have  the  manual  training  school  as  a  prepaiatoiy 
school  for  the  intermediate  industrial  school  and  the  con- 
tinuation school.  Thus,  mfuiual  training  assimies  the  diaraeter 
of  being  the  elementary  school  for  industrial  education  just 
the  same  as  the  other  brandies  constitute  the  elementary 
school  for  liberal  education.  The  differentiation  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  would  be  only  an  incident  and  not  diange  of 
character  in  the  organization.  The  nature  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  industrial  school  would  be  general, 
artistic  and  esthetic. 

Second,  we  should  have  the  intermediate  industrial  school, 
so  called,  because  it  would  constitute  the  intermediate  or  con- 
necting link,  between  the  elementary  and  the  higher  industrial 
school  or  the  specific  trade  school.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  intermediate  industrial  school  would  be 
vocational  without  being  specific  or  specialized.  The  instruc- 
tion would  include  the  primary  principles  of  processes  whidi 
underlie  all  grades.  Likewise  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics, 
something  of  chemistry  and  the  properties  of  materials  of 
construction.  An  introduction  into  business  management,  in- 
dustrial history,  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  location  of  our 
natural  resources  and  their  relation  to  our  industrial  pros- 
perity and  our  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  and 
the  importance  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  should 
form  part  of  the  instruction^.  The  teaching  of  civic  responsi- 
bility of  the  artisan  and  employee  in  the  judicious,  thou^t- 
ful,  economic  use  of  one^s  skill  and  technical  knowledge  for 
the  promotion  of  the  sanitary,  social  and  economic  wdfare 
of  the  commimity  would  safeguard  the  cultural  and  civilizing 
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aspect  of  the  intermediate  industrial  sdiool,  and  be  an  ef- 
ficient preparation  for  higher  as  well  as  for  specialized  voca- 
tional education. 

Third  in  line  would  come  the  trade  school.  In  this  country 
the  question  of  specific  trade  education  is  difficult  of  solution. 
In  endowed  private  schools  they  train  away  from  the  shop, 
because  the  high  class  schooling  the  boy  gets  and  the  three 
or  four  years'  sacrifice  makes  him  look  out  for  something  better 
than  to  stand  behind  the  bench  or  lathe.  This  is  liable  to  be 
the  same  with  a  high  class  city  trade  school,  like  the  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Trades.  If  the  school  enters  the  open  market 
with  the  products  of  the  school,  then  there  is  liability  of  the 
school  becoming  a  money  making  concern  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  self-sustaining.  Hiis  means  inferior  education  for 
the  boy  who  is  kept  on  one  job  to  help  making  money.  Or 
the  labor  unions  will  object  to  having  the  market  flooded 
with  school-made  goods.  In  New  York  State  they  are  already 
objecting  and  threatening  to  go  to  the  Legislature.  We 
need  trade  schools  badly,  and  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty at  present  would  seem  to  be  the  part  time  school, 
where  the  boy  learns  his  trade  in  the  shop  and  goes  part  of 
the  time  to  school,  either  in  day  or  evenings,  to  get  in  the 
school  what  he  cannot  get  in  the  shop.  The  subjects  taught 
in  a  trade  school  are  similar  to  those  taught  in  the  inter- 
mediate school,  but  are  of  a  higher  order.  | 

TEACHERS  FOB  VOCATIONAIi  SCHOOIil.  ' 

No  matter  how  much  money  we  are  willing  to  spend  for 
industrial  schools,  it  will  be  largely  wasted  unless  we  are  ; 

able  to  have  the  right  kind  of  teachers  for  these  schools. 
Unless  the  industrial  school  teadier  has  as  efficient  a  shop  ' 

training  as  he  has  an  academic  training,  and  vice  versa,  there 
must  be  two  sets  of  teachers.  One  for  the  academic  subjects 
and  one  for  the  industrial  subjects.  Unsatisfactory  as  such 
an  arrangement  is,  it  is  preferable  to  having  only  an  academic 
trained  teacher  in  the  vocational  school.    It  is  unsatisfactory 
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because  the  teacher  of  acadenuc  subjects  will  not  know  how 
to  apply  reading,  arithmetic,  etc,  to  the  vocational  needs 
of  the  students  and  the  practical  mechanic  who  ia  going  to 
teach  the  industrial  subjects  is  most  likely  without  training 
in  academic  subjects  and  pedagogies,  and  ignorant  of 
the  organization  and  the  peculiarities  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem into  which  his  work  is  to  fit  and  ought  to  fit. 

This,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is,  in  the  briefest  possiUe  outline, 
the  aspect  of  the  problem  of  vocational  education.  It  is  not 
so  complex  in  organization  as  the  coirent  terminology  makes 
it  appear  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  complex 
problem  because  vocational  education  is  primarily  a  social- 
eoonomic  problem. 

The  jrfienomenally  rapid  development  of  our  industries 
created  millions  of  industrial  workers  for  whose  educational 
needs,  for  whose  intellectual  and  moral  standard,  for  whose 
social  life  and  economic  necessities  there  was  no  provision  and 
no  place  provided  in  our  educational  system,  in  our  political 
institutions,  in  our  social  structure,  in  our  traditions.  And 
we  need  the  heartiest  unselfish  co-operation  and  good  will  of 
all  of  us,  of  every  citizen,  to  help  towards  the  solution  of  this 
comj^x  proUem. 

In  condusion  let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  the 
practical  value  of  eflSdent  industrial  education.  Before  the 
McKinley  tariff  was  passed  all  the  pearl  buttons  used  in  this 
country  were  made  in  Vienna,  Austria.  After  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  tariff,  pearl  buttons  were  made  in  this  countiy^ 
and  the  peari  button  industry  of  Vienna  was  oompletelj 
ruined.  What  did  Vienna  pearl  button  makers  do?  Tbey 
established  schools  for  carving,  drawing,  etc,  and  bent  all 
their  energies  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  product,  and 
to-day  the  pearl  button  industry  of  Vienna  is  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  ever  was.  It  has  conquered  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  if  the  American  woman  wants  to 
buy  a  fine  grade  of  }>earl  buttons  she  gets  Vienna  peari  but- 
tons more  likely  than  not 
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